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TITE  should  most  willingly,  and  for  many  reasons,  have  dis- 
**  pensed  with  the  task  of  noticing  Captain  Ross's  work,  had 
we  not  felt  ourselves  called  upon  to  confute  assertions  which 
have  no  foundation  in  fact,  and  to  expose  misrepresentations 
which  are  adhered  to,  in  spite  of  long  by-gone  correction,  with 
a  pertinacity  that  not  only  surprises,  but  almost  confounds  us. 
We  now  take  up  the  volume  with  every  disposition  to  deal  with 
it  as  leniently  as  possible,  but,  at  the  same  time,  with  a  de- 
termination to  defend  the  accuracy  of  those  statements  and  opi- 
nions which  we  have  so  frequently  had  occasion  to  maintain,  on 
the  great  question  before  us,  from  every  attack,  however  artful, 
weak,  or  worthless.  There  are  no  circumstances,  that  we  are 
aware  of,  which  should  induce  us  to  be  silent ;  indeed,  we  feel  our- 
selves specially  called  upon,  and  for  this  reason — it  was  the 
Quarterly  Review*  that  took  the  initiative  in  reviving  and  dis- 
cussing 

*  Quarterly  Review. —  On  Lieutenant  Chappel's  Voyage.  No.  35,  Aitii.  Pub- 
lished in  October,  1817.  And  here  we  may  observe  that,  at  the  veiy  threshold — in 
his  silly  '  Introduetion,'—Sir  J.  Ross  starts  witli  a  misrepresentation :  <  It  is  not 
generally  known,*  he  says,  <  that  the  question  of  a  North- West  Passage,  which  had 
been  lyin^  dormant  since  the  voyage  of  Captain  Phipps,  was,  in  1817,  revived  by 
Mr.  mlliam  Scoresby,'  &c. — that  <  he  wrote  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  that  on  Sir 
Joseph's  recommendation  his  proposal  was  attended  to/  &c.  Now  this  statement 
VOL,  LIV.  NO.  CVII.  B  is 
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cussiug  the  question  of  a  north-west  passage — of  examining  the 
grounds  of  probability  for  its  existence — and  recommending  that 
expeditions  should  be  sent  forth  to  decide,  if  possible,  a  qugstion 
iff  itself  highly  interesting  and  important,  and  which  had  excited 
an  ardent  and  devoted  zeal  in  the  naval  worthies  of  Great  Britain, 
under  the  fostering  protection  of  Government,  many  centuries 
ago.  Captain  Ross  having  thought  fit  to  throw  down  the  gauntlet, 
he  will  find  us  prepared  for  the  combat,  but  anticipating,  as  we 
do,  an  easy  conquest  over  such  an  antagonist,  we  shall  reserve 
the  exposure  of  the  faults  and  failings  of  his  narrative,  until  we 
have  briefly  gone  over  the  proceedings  therein  stated. 

We  wish  it,  in  the  outset,  to  be  clearly  understood,  that  we 
mean  not  to  give  the  least  countenance  to  the  work  which  stands 
second  at  the  head  of  this  article.  AVe  consider  it  as  having  been 
put  together  for  the  mere  purpose  of  obtaining  a  few  pounds,  by 
one  of  those  industrious  but  unscrupulous  scribblers  known  as 
booksellers'  hacks — by  one  who  calls  himself  Huuh  ;  but  whether 
this  be  a  real  name,  or  a  mere  nom  de  guerre^  is  of  little  im- 
portance— and  we  take  leave  to  say  the  same  thing  as  to  the  exist- 
ence or  non-existence  of  HuuKs  •  Memoirs  of  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte ' — HuUh^B  *  Treatise  on  Bees,' — and  the  oilier  opera  Huish- 
iana,  modestly  indicated  by  the  *  &c.  &c.'  of  this  great  entity's 
title-page.  The  book  itself,  however,  bears  internal  evidence  of  the 
narrative  part  being  generally  correct  in  its  details  ;  but  it  is  inter- 
larded throughout  with  very  serious  and  hea\7  charges  against  Cap- 
tain Ross,  most  of  which  we  cannot  believe  to  be  true.  The  gen- 
tleman might  have  contented  himself  with  the  abundance  of  au- 
thentic materials  with  which  he  had  been  furnished  by  the  journals  of 
some  of  the  crew,  (for  most  of  them,  Ross  says,  kept  journals,) 
without  travelling  out  of  the  record  to  introduce  his  own  crude 
opinions  and  unqualified  abuse.  The  person  who  avowedly  sup- 
plied him  with  the  most  material  part  of  the  documents  was  the 
steward  of  the  ship,  a  man  of  the  name  of  Light,  who  had  previously 
been  on  two  of  the  northern  voyages  with  Parry.  He  was  one  of 
those  useful  people  in  a  ship  who  know  how  ^  to  read,  write,  and 
cast  accounts' — a  sort  of  factotum,  whose  business  was  to  manage 
the  general  concerns  of  the  people — to  issue  the  provisions — to 
bake  bread  and  make  puddings  and  pies  for  the  cabin — to  wash, 

18  wholly  incorrect.  Mr.  Scoresby  did  write  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  as  Ross  might 
have  learned  from  the  above  article  of  our  Review,  but  not  about  the  North-West 
Passage ;  he  merely  acquainted  him  with  the  fact  of  the  disappearance  of  the  ice 
fVom  the  coast  of  Greenland.  We  happen  to  know  that  Sir  Joseph  never  made  any 
recommendation  to    the  government,   nor  corresponded  with  any  of  the  ruMic 


officers  on  the  subject,  except  with  Mr.  Barrow,  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty. 
Mr.  Scoresby  publisned  two  volumes,  one  on  the  Arctic  regions,  the  other  on  the 
Greenland  Whale-fishery,  but  not  till  1820  ;  and  in  his  'Remarks  on  the  celebrated 
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starchy  and  iron  the  clothes  of  the  officers,  and  so  forth.  For 
these  services  Light  had  been  handsomely  rewarded  by  Pany 
and  his  officers;  but  from  Sir  John  Ross  he  gained  nothing 
beyond  his  bare  wages,  which  were  paid  to  him,  as  to  ^e  others, 
by  the  Admiralty.  Being  a  shrewd  fellow,  he  seems  to  have  cal- 
culated on  the  chances  of  turning,  his  materials  to  a  good  account, 
by  anticipating  and  forestalling  the  Captain's  own  ponderous  nar- 
rative of  the  voyage. 

We  notice  Huish's  book  chiefly  because  we  certainly  felt,  as  we 
are  told  very  many  brother  officers  of  Sir  John  Ross  did,  some  little 
surprise  that,  while  a  publication  of  this  nature  was  pouring  forth 
Its  venom  in  a  series  of  numbers,  he  should  not  have  taken  a  more 
early  opportunity  of  defending  his  character,  by  bringing  out  his 
own  work,  and  therein  repelling  the  charges,  instead  of  delaying 
It  for  two  years  nearly ; — and  because  now  that  it  is  out,  we  are 
equally  surprised  to  find  that  the  gallant  Captain  is  silent— he 
makes  no  sign.  By  what  the  delay  has  been  occasioned  it  is 
not  our  business  to  enquire,  but  we  understand  it  is  generally 
ascribed  solely  to  the  '  lust  of  lucre.'  The  opening  of  a  sub- 
scription-shop in  Regent-street — the  sending  of  a  set  of  fellows, 
usually  called  irampers,  but  who  called  themselves  agents  (for 
particular  counties),  to  knock  at  every  gentleman's  door  in  town 
and  country,  not  humbly  to  solicit,  but  with  pertinacious  im- 
portunity almost  to  force,  subscriptions — the  getting  up  of  Vaux- 
hall  and  panoramic  exhibitions,  and  some  other  circumstances  not 
worth  detailing,  would  almost  seem  to  sanction  this  imputation. 
While  we  admit  that  every  one  has  an  undoubted  right  to  make 
the  most  of  his  labours,  something  is  also  due  to  situation  in  life, 
and  to  character.  The  public  had  more  than  remunerated  Captain 
Ross  for  any  damage  his  pocket  might  have  sustained,  while  his 
nephew,  Commander  James  Clarke  Ross,  to  whom  is  owing  what 
little  has  been  done,  has  been  left,  unjustly  we  thinks  to  bear  his 
own  losses.  This  officer,  being  asked  by  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  which  gave  Sir  John  5000/., — 

*  Have  you  received  any  tender  for  the  purchase  of  your  own 
memorandums  for  tlie  purpose  of  publication  V — answers — *  I  have  re- 
ceived tenders  privately  for  my  own  papers,  but  I  would  not  give  them 
up  on  the  offer  of  a  sum  of  money  for  that  purpose.' — *  Have  you  any 
objection  to  state  the  sum  V — '  I  have  received  two  tenders,  one  of 
1500/.,  the  other  1200/.* — *  Did  you  accept  those  tenders?'—*  No  ; 
because  I  felt  that  any  publication  from  me  would  interfere  with  Cap- 
tain Ross'flu'— i?cpor<  and  Evidence,  p.  26. 
Again  he  is  asked — 

'  What  took  place  between  you  and  Captaki  Ross  on  the  subject  of 
money  V  and  replies, '  Nothing  specificallv ;  but  I  never  for  a  moment 
supposed  that  I  was  to  receive  any  pay  from  a  private  individual.    If 

B  2  I  had 
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I  had  so  intendedi  I  must  have  received  it  from  Mr.  Booth,  which, 
as  a  naval  officer,  I  could  not  consistently  do.' — ibid,  p.  24. 

The  feeling  of  that  highly  honourable  and  excellent  officer. 
Captain  Beaufort,  is  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  above,  and 
forms  a  remarkable  contrast  with  that  of  Sir  John  Ross.  The 
Committee  say, — 

*  You  were  yourself  employed  by  his  Majesty*8  Government  in  a 
voyage  of  observation,  were  you  not  ? — Yes. — You  communicated  the 
results  of  that  voyage  to  the  King's  Government  ? — Immediately.— 
Yoii  published  the  result  ? — ^The  Admiralty  published  the  charts  that 
arose  from  the  survey ;  I  published  a  little  description  myself. — Can 
you  state  to  the  Committee  any  pecuniary  circumstances  connected 
with  the  result  of  that  voyage? — There  were  no  pecuniary  circum- 
stances about  it.  I  certamly  received  no  public  money  for  doing  it, 
and  my  little  narrative  I  gave  to  a  bookseller,  as  I  did  not  think  that 
materials  acquired  in  the  king's  service  ought  to  be  sold ;  at  least, 
I  should  not  have  felt  comfortable  in  making  money  by  them.' — 
Ibid.  p.  22. 

But  enough  of  these  not  very  agreeable  matters  preliminary. 
Notwithstanding  the  bulk  of  the  knight's  book,  a  summary  of 
his  voyage  need  not  cost  us  many  pages ;  for  though  its  duration 
was  long,  the  incidents  were  few,  and  the  results  are  next  to 
nothing.  Had  he,  on  his  arrival,  published  a  small  octavo 
volume,  detailing  the  toils  and  sufferings  of  his  band  —  their 
cares  and  anxieties  —  their  hopes  and  disappointments  —  their 
domestic  economy  and  mode  of  employing  their  time  in  the 
lon^  and  irksome  nights  of  four  successive  wmters — and  their  la- 
borious land  journeys,  the  most  harassing  and  fatiguing  of  all — 
he  might  have  furnished  a  powerfully  interesting,  &ough  painful 
narrative,  which  would  have  been  in  the  hands  of  every  one ;  but 
his  cumbersome  quarto,  in  the  form  of  a  journal,  reiterating  the 
same  uninteresting  kind  of  objects  through  740  huge  pages,  is 
enough  to  set  the  most  resolute  reader  at  defiance.  It  is  whispered 
about  that  the  Captain  has  endeavoured  to  enliven  matters  by  pro- 
curing the  aid  of  a  practised  embroiderer  of  periods — ^viz.  one 
Dr.  M^Culloch,  who  has  (or  had)  some  little  reputation  as  a  writer 
for  the  encyclopaedias : — this  is  very  probable — there  are  many 
signs  of  patchwork  in  the  performance — but  the  panni  are  more 
gaudy  than  beautiful,  and  at  best  they  but  make  the  coarse  drug- 
get of  the  original  manufacturer  look  more  dingy. 

The  origin  of  the  expedition  appears  to  be  this : — ^A  certain 
wealthy  distiller,  of  the  name  of  Mr.  Felix  Booth  (now  a  baronet), 
being  examined  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
thus  deposes  :  *  I  had  known  Captain  Ross  for  some  years,  and  I 
undertook  it  (the  expedition)  for  the  credit  of  the  country,  and  to 
serve  Captain  Ross^  thinking  that  he  was  slighted  in  his  former  ex- 
pedition. 
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I)edition^  and  on  account  of  ill-natured  reports  which  were  circu* 
ated  anonymously  against  him.'  He  might  have  said  unanimously. 
But  Sir  Felix  seems  to  think  that  whatever  is  published  anouy^ 
mously  cannot  be  true.  God  help  us  Reviewers  if  that  were  the 
case !  We  certainly  are  among  those  who  published  anonymously 
unfavourable  reports,  but  not  ill-natured  nor  unfaithful  ones,  ou 
Captain  Ross's  former  voyage; — ^we  stated  our  opinions  frankly 
and  sti'ongly — but  they  were  fully  corroborated  in  every  parti- 
cular by  facts  established  on  the  subsequent  voyage  of  Captain 
Parry. 

The  Victory,  fitted  as  a  steamer — the  very  worst  description  of 
vessel  to  navigate  among  ice — and  with  engines,  in  the  present 
case,  the  most  miserable  that  can  be  imagined — sailed  from  Wool* 
wich  on  the  2Srd  of  May,  1829.  A  second  vessel,  named  the 
John,  was  taken  up  to  carry  stores  and  provisions,  to  fish  by  the 
May,  and  bring  away  some  of  the  stores  of  the  Fury,  *  so  as  to 
compensate  to  the  liberal  fitter  out  of  this  expedition  for  such 
additional  expense  as  might  thus  be  incurred,* — so  that  there 
was,  after  all,  a  spice  of  traffic  in  the  voyage.  The  two  vessels 
were  to  meet  at  Loch  Ryan.  When  the  Victory  was  off  the  Mull 
of  Galloway,  the  principal  stoker  got  his  arm  entangled  in  the 
machinery,  and  the  bone  was  so  splintered,  as  well  as  frac- 
tured, that  amputation  was  necessary ;  but  the  surgeon  had  not 
joined ;  and  Ross  was  under  the  necessity  of  doing  the  best  he 
could  for  the  unfortunate  sufferer.  On  the  meeting  of  the  two 
ships,  the  crew  of  the  John  mutinied  and  refused  to  accompany 
the  Victory.  Three  men,  however,  of  the  mutineers  entered  for 
the  latter,  and  having  procured  an  Irish  labourer  as  a  fire-stoker, 
she  proceeded  alone  on  her  voyage. 

On  the  23d  of  July  the  party  reached  the  Danish  settlement  of 
Holsteinborg,  in  Davis's  Strait,  where  they  purchased  some  stores 
from  a  wrecked  vessel,  and  the  governor  made  them  a  present  of 
six  Esquimaux  dogs,  which  proved  to  be  of  essential  use  in  drag- 
ging the  sledges.  All  things  being  ready,  they  stood  to  the  north- 
ward along  the  coast  of  Baffin's  Bay;  and  having  reached  the 
latitude  of  74^  14/  on  the  3d  of  August,  ran  across,  and  on  the  oth 
reached  the  entrance  of  Lancaster  Sound.  On  the  11th  of  Au- 
gust they  steered  direct  for  the  south  (west)  side  of  Prince  Re- 
gent's Inlet ;  and  having  passed  £lwin  and  Batty  Bays,  saw  the 
spot  where  the  Fury  was  wrecked,  and  the  poles  of  the  tents 
standing,  but  could  not  discern  the  ship  :  she  had  gone  to  pieces^ 
or  to  the  bottom.  The  Victory  was  moored  in  a  good  ice  har- 
bour^ within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  spot  where  the  Fury's  stores 
were  landed.  Here  the  coast  was  almost  lined  with  coal.  One 
tent  was  nearly  entire,  but  had  evidently  been  visited  by  bears. 

♦Where  the  preserved  meats  and  Tegetables  had  been  deposited, we 

found 
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found  every  thing  entire.  The  canisters  had  been  piled  up  in  two 
heaps ;  but  though  quite  exposed  to  all  the  chances  of  the  climate  for 
four  years,  they  had  not  suffered  in  the  slightest  degree.  There  had 
been  no  water  to  rust  them,  and  the  security  of  the  joinings  had  pre- 
vented the  bears  from  smelling  their  contents.  Had  they  known 
what  was  within,  not  much  of  this  provision  would  have  come  to  our 
share ;  and  they  would  have  had  more  reason  than  we  to  be  thankful 
for  Mr.  Donkin*8  patent/ — p.  108. 

The  piles  of  canisters  were  so  large  and  numerous,  that  all 
they  could  possibly  stow  appeared  scarcely  to  diminish  the  heaps  ; 
of  these  they  took  as  much  as  they  could,  together  with  whatever 
they  wanted  of  wine,  spirits,  bread,  flour,  cocoa,  sugar,  lime-juice, 
&c. — all  being  in  excellent  condition ;  they  uncasked,  moreover, 
ten  tons  of  coals  ;  the  gunpowder  in  patent  cases  was  perfectly 
dry — and  of  this  what  they  did  not  take  they  destroyed,  by  Sir 
E.  Parry's  request,  as  it  appears,  to  prevent  its  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  Esquimaux. 

Standing  along  the  coast  to  the  southward,  they  passed  Cape 
Garry ;  and  here  commenced  the  new  discoveries  of  Captain  Ross 
along  the  coast  of  Boothia  Felixy — for  such  is  the  name  he  bestows, 
in  honour  of  his  worthy,  though  not  wise  patron,  the  distiller,  on 
the  same  land  which  Captain  Parry  had  twice  visited.  But  indeed 
from  Cape  Garry  to  the  southward,  the  whole  coast,  in  his  chart,  is 
covered  with  names, — assigned  to  every  point,  harbour,  islet,  and 
inlet; — some  of  them  are  not  a  little  comical ;  they  are  so  crowded, 
that  we  took  them  at  first  for  a  list  of  the  knight's  '  numerous 
and  generous  subscribers ;'  and  they  may  be  so, — for  none  of  them 
appear  in  the  text.  Their  progress  along  this  Terra  Incognita 
was  slow,  impeded  as  it  was  by  large  masses  and  floes  of  ice, 
9nd  contrary  winds,  their  miserable  engines  being  an  incumbrance 
rather  than  of  any  use,  helping  them  only  about  a  mile  an  hour, 
so  that  they  had  frequently  to  make  fast  to  an  iceberg,  and  take 
their  chance  of  the  direction  in  which  it  might  drag  them.  This 
kind  of  navigation  was  continued  almost  daily,  and  the  little  vessel 
was  frequently  in  the  most  imminent  peril  of  being  squeezed  be- 
tween masses  of  ice. 

*  More  than  I  among  us  had  witnessed  similar  scenes,  and,  in  some 
manner  or  other,  we  had  been  extricated :  but,  with  all  this,  we  could 
not  hnt  feet  astonishment,  as  well  as  gratitude,  at  our  having  escaped 
here  without  material  damage.  For  readers,  it  is  unfortunate  that  no 
description  can  convey  an  idea  of  a  scene  of  this  nature :  and,  as  to 
pencil,  it  cannot  represent  motion  or  noise.  And  to  those  who  have 
not  seen  a  northern  ocean  in  winter — who  have  not  seen  it,  I  should 
say,  in  a  winter's  storm — the  term  ice,  exciting  hut  the  recollection  of 
what  they  only  know  at  rest,  in  an  inland  lake  or  canal,  conveys  no 
ideas  of  what  it  is  the  fate  of  an  arctic  navigator  to  witness  and  to 
feel.    But  let  them  remember  that  ice  is  stone ;  a  floating  rock  in  the 

stream, 
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stream,  a  promontory  or  an  island  when  aground,  not  less  solid  than  if 
it  were  a  land  of  granite.  Then  let  them  imagine,  if  they  can,  these 
mountains  of  crystal  hurled  through  a  narrow  strait  by  a  rapid  tide  ; 
meeting,  as  mountains  in  motion  would  meet,  with  the  noise  of  thun- 
der, breaking  from  each  other's  precipices  huge  fragments,  or  rending 
each  other  asunder,  till,  losing  their  former  equilibrium,  they  fall  over 
headlong,  lifting  the  sea  around  in  breakers,  and  whirling  it  in  eddies ; 
while  the  flatter  fields  of  ice  forced  against  these  masses,  or  against 
the  rocks,  by  the  wind  and  the  stream,  rise  out  of  the  sea  till  they  fall 
back  on  themselves,  adding  to  the  indescribable  commotion  and  noise 
which  attend  these  occurrences.*— pp.  151-152. 

Gales  of  wind,  snow-storms,  and  innumerable  ice-bergs,  con- 
tinued to  harass  them  till  the  end  of  September,  when  the  Vic- 
tory was  finally  beset  in  Felix  Harbour,  wnere  she  was  destined  to 
remain  close  shut  up  for  a  long^  and  dreary  winter.  This  passage, 
of  about  150  miles  to  the  southward  of  Cape  Garry,  seems  at  last 
to  have  convinced  Ross — which,  indeed,  the  experience  of  Parry, 
and  the  loss  of  the  Fury,  were  well  calculated  to  do — of  the  immi- 
nent and  unceasing  danger  of  attempting  to  navigate  along  the  shore 
of  a  frozen  strait.  The  better  and,  in  all  respects,  the  safer  way,  is 
undoubtedly  to  avoid  the  shore,  and,  where  open  water  fails,  to  let 
the  nack  or  floe  surround  the  ship,  with  which  she  will  drift  along 
safely  enough  according  as  the  wind  may  blow,  whether  in  her  direct 
course  or  not.  This  was  the  plan  pursued  by  the  early  Dutch 
whale-fishing  ships,  in  the  Greenland  seas — their  masters  knowing 
that,  as  the  wind  might  blow  from  the  northward  or  the  southward, 
they  would  be  beset  or  liberated,  but  in  either  case  perfectly  safe. 
Had  Parry  done  this  when  off  Melville  Island,  as  we  are  satisfied 
he  would  now  do,  if  employed  on  such  a  service,  the  probability 
is,  that  the  first  northerly  wind  would  have  carried  his  ships  down 
with  the  pack  towards  the  north  coast  of  America — and  then  the 
postage  was  accomplished. 

For  eight  successive  days  not  a  hope  of  being  extricated  from 
the  ice  having  presented  itself,  there  remained  no  longer  any 
doubt  of  their  having  reached  their  winter's  home. 

•  Our  conviction  was  indeed  absolute ;  for  there  was  now  not  an 
atom  of  clear  water  to  be  seen  anywhere ;  and  excepting  the  occa- 
sional dark  poitit  of  a  protruding  rock,  nothing  but  one  dazzling  and 
monotonous,  dull,  and  wearisome  extent  of  snow  was  visible,  all  round 
the  horizon  in  the  direction  of  the  land.   It  was  indeed  a  dull  prospect.' 

The  first  step,  therefore,  to  be  taken,  was  to  lighten  the  ship,  to 
throw  overboard  the  *  accursed  steam-engine,'  as  it  is  called,  and 
to  make  such  arrangements  and  regulations  for  the  long  winter, 
as  appeared  to  be  necessary  for  their  convenience  and  comfort,  and 
which  do  not  in  general  much  differ  from  those  devised  on  former 
occasions  by  Parry.    No  time  was  lost  in  roofing  the  ship  over,  and 
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surrounding  her  with  an  embankment  of  snow  as  high  up  as  the 
gunwale,  where  it  met  the  canvass  roofing  and  slieltered  the  people 
from  all  wind  :  the  upper  deck  was  also  covered  with  snow  two 
feet  and  a  half  thick,  and  trodden  down  till  it  became  a  solid 
mass  of  ice^  and  then  sprinkled  over  with  sand  so  as  to  put  on  the 
appearance  of  a  rolled  gravel  walk.  But  one  of  the  most  simple 
and  useful  contrivances,  for  which  we  give  Captain  Ross,  or  who- 
ever suggested  it,  great  credit,  was  that  of  placing  iron  tanks  with 
the  open  side  downward,  over  apertures  m  the  deck,  to  receive 
the  flues  from  the  steam-kitchen,  oven,  and  other  parts  of  the 
lower  deck,  and  carry  oflF  the  vapour.  By  this  plan  the  apartments 
were  kept  dry ;  it  saved  the  necessity  of  forcing  up  the  tempera- 
ture»  which  on  former  occasions  caused  the  vapour  to  condense  on 
the  beams  and  deck ;  it  saved  fuel,  and  they  were  able  to  keep 
up  a  temperature  of  40°  and  50^  of  Fahrenheit  the  whole  winter, 
which  was  found  sufficient  to  make  the  place  dry,  warm,  and 
comfortable.  These  condensers  collected  jointly  a  bushel  of  ice 
in  the  day ;  '  and  (Captain  Ross  says)  we  could  not  but  be 
highly  pleased  at  reflecting,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  collection 
and  condensation  of  this  bushel,  we  should  have  been  ourselves 
the  condensers,  and  been  involved  in  vapour  and  internal  rain,  to 
an  equivalent  amount  all  the  twenty-four  hours.'  —  (p,  217.) 
Something,  we  recollect,  of  this  kind  was  practised  by  the  younger 
Ross  when  with  Captain  Hoppner  in  the  Fury. 

Though  the  temperature  out  of  doors  was  frequently  from  30® 
to  minus  37%  we  are  told  that  the  system  of  comfort  and  economy 
within  was  as  perfect  as  could  be  desired;  but  even  without, 
however  low  the  temperature,  provided  there  was  no  wind,  the 
men  could  take  exercise,  and  make  hunting  excursions  without 
much  inconvenience  ;  a  circumstance  which  has  been  stated  in  all 
the  former  northern  expeditions.  We  are  told  that  the  men,  by 
attending  the  schools,  *  improved  with  surprising  rapidity,'  and  that 
*  a  decided  improvement  for  the  better  ( / )  was  perceived  in  their 
moral  and  religious  characters,'  even,  it  is  said,  to  '  the  abolition 
of  swearing.' — (p.  226.)  On  Saturday  nights  they  danced,  and 
drank  as  usual  to  their  sweethearts  and  wives;  and  divine  service  was 
invaiiably  performed  on  Sundays — a  sacred  duty,  rarely  we  be- 
lieve, if  ever,  neglected  in  a  British  man-of-war.  The  Captain  had 
withheld  the  issue  of  spirits,  being  of  opinion  that  they  are  pro- 
ductive of  scurvy  in  the  Arctic  regions,  but  on  Christmas  day  all 
hands  were  indulged  with  grog,  and  had  even  minced  j)ies  from 
the  stores  of  the  Fury,  and  iced  cherry-brandy  with  its  fruit.  '  In 
some  manner  or  other,*  says  Captain  Ross,  ^  the  last  three  months 
had  passed  away  without  weariness,  and  had^  indeed,  been  almost 
unfelt/ 

Oq 
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On  the  gth  January,  1830,  an  unexpected  source  of  amusement, 
and  of  profit  also,  occurred  in  the  visit  of  a  tribe  of  Esquimaux,  to 
the  number  of  about  thirty.  A  very  large  portion  of  the  book  is 
taken  up  with  the  traffic  and  transactions  of  the  voyagers  with 
these  dismal  savages,  with  descriptions  of  their  mode  of  hfe,  their 
persons,  dress,  food,  and  methods  of  procuring  it ;  all  of  which, 
as  nearly  as  may  be,  had  already  been  abundantly  detailed  by 
Ross  himself,  Parry,  Franklin,  and  others.  We  shall  therefore 
pass  over  the  various  accounts  of  their  intercourse  with  this 
singular  people,  so  very  extensively  scattered  over  the  northern 
shores  of  America  and  its  islands,  and  content  ourselves  with 
noticing  their  snow  huts — which  indeed  differ  very  little  from 
those  already  described — but  were  now  frequently  the  means 
of  accommodating  Commander  Ross,  in  the  course  of  his  long 
and  painful  journeys.  The  village  of  the  tribe  in  question  con- 
sisted of  twelve  of  these  lodging-houses,  which  had  the  appear- 
ance of  so  many  inverted  basins ;  a  passage  leads  to  each  through 
a  long  crooked  mound  ;  they  are  generally  about  ten  feet  in  dia- 
meter, and  immediately  opposite  the  doorway  is  a  bank  of  snow, 
two  feet  and  a  half  high,  level  at  top  and  covered  with  various 
skins,  which  serves  as  the  general  sleeping  place  for  the  whole 
family.  A  lamp  of  moss  and  oil  supplies  both  light  and  heat,  so 
as  to  make  the  apartment,  we  are  told,  *  perfectly  comfortable.' 
But  they  receive  light  also  by  a  large  oval  piece  of  clear  ice  fixed 
in  the  roof.  In  the  crooked  passage  is  a  recess  for  their  dogs ; 
the  passage  appears  to  be  made  crooked  to  enable  them  to  turn 
the  opening  to  leeward  when  the  wind  blows.  Being  formed 
entirely  of  blocks  of  snow,  the  completion  of  the  fabric  is  but  the 
work  of  a  few  hours. 

Our  voyagers  soon  discovered,  or  imagined  they  discovered, 
(for  the  parties  knew  nothing  of  each  other^s  language,)  that  these 
Esquimaux  were  able  to  give  them  some  important  geographical 
information;  that  they  were  acquainted  with  Winter  Island  and  Re-* 
pulse  Bay,  and  had  left  Acoolee,  a  station  opposite  to  the  latter,  only 
thirteen  days  before.  One  man  drew  with  the  pencil  several  large 
lakes  close  to  that  part  of  the  country  wherfe  they  then  were,  marked 
the  spots  where  their  countrymen  were  to  be  found,  and  assured  the 
strangers  that  the  land  here  might  be  crossed  in  nine  days  to  the  salt 
water — were  they  not  already  in  sali  water  ?  There  was  also  in  the 
party  a  female  geographer,  {vl pendant  to  her  of  Parry,)  who  pointed 
out  to  them  where  they  must  sleep  in  their  future  progress,  and 
where  food  was  to  be  obtained.  It  seems  that  these  people  are 
provident,  and  that,  in  the  summer  season,  they  kill  immense  quan- 
tities of  game  and  fish,  particularly  of  salmon,  which  they  bury  in 
the  snow  for  their  winter  provender,  when  land-animals  are  less 

plentiful. 
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plentiful,  and  the  weather  so  severe  as  to  prevent  them  from 
making  their  hunting  excursions.  About  the  month  of  April, 
great  herds  of  musk-oxen  and  rein-deer  make  their  appearance 
from  the  southward ;  and  bears,  wolves,  gluttons,  foxes,  hares,  and 
ermines,  are  abundant.  Among  the  birds,  swans,  grouse,  ptarmi- 
gans, partridges,  snipes,  snow-buntings,  dovekees,  and  sea-gulls, 
are  met  with  in  considerable  numbers*  The  seal  is  one  of  their 
most  useful  animals  both  for  food  and  clothing. 

But  the  quantities  of  salmon  that  frequent  the  lakes  on  the  neigh- 
bouring isthmus,  which  communicate  by  small  rivers  with  the  sea, 
are  quite  astonishing.  Captain  Ross  states,  that  a  party  once 
brought  from  the  fishery  500  fish  and  returned  for  200  more,  which 
was  all  they  could  carry ; '  bringing  also,'  he  adds, '  a  note  from  the 
Commander,  by  which  I  learned  that  they  had  taken  3378  fish  at 
one  haul ; '  that  '  they  had  taken  in  all  5067,  but  were  obliged  to 
leave  3000  of  them  to  the  natives.' — p.  583.  This  was  in  the 
month  of  July. 

These  varied  resources,  added  to  the  large  stock  of  provisions  of 
every  kind  from  the  Fury's  stores,  equal  to  nearly  three  years'  con- 
sumption, relieved  the  party  from  all  apprehensions  of  famine,  or 
even  of  scarcity.  With  all  this,  and  duly  appreciating  the  anxiety 
which  they  must  have  felt,  we  cannot  forbear  recalling  how  diffe- 
rent was  the  situation  of  that  most  excellent  officer  and  man — 
Sir  John  Franklin  !  While  Ross  and  his  party  were  feasting 
on  salmon  and  venison — with  mince-pies  and  cherry-brandy — 
Franklin,  on  his  Christmas-day,  in  his  solitary  ruined  hovel,  per- 
vious to  wind  and  snow,  with  a  temperature  20°  below  zero,  was 
left  alone  to  waste  away  by  famine,  almost  without  the  faintest 
ray  of  hope  that  he  would  ever  be  relieved,  tlie  spark  of  life  just 
glimmering  in  the  socket,  and  the  flame  only  prolonged  by  being 
nurtured  with  the  vilest  of  food, — pieces  of  bones  and  scraps  of 
skin,  picked  out  of  the  ash-heap,  and  boiled  down  into  a  miser* 
able  mess  of  acrid  soup. 

In  point  of  fact,  by  our  author's  own  account,  they  had 
now  passed  their  first  winter,  not  merely  without  sufiering  any 
great  inconvenience,  but  in  comparative  comfort ;  and  as  spring 
advanced  they  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  the  truth  of 
the  Esquimaux  geography  should  be  put  to  the  test  by  a  journey 
on  the  land.  On  the  1st  of  April  Commander  Ross  set  out 
on  this  expedition;  and  he  returned  on  the  10th,  not  before  he  had 
satisfied  himself  that,  having  succeeded  in  crossing  an  isthmus, 
a  little  to  the  southward  and  westward  of  the  ship,  he  had 
reached  the  western  sea  spoken  of  by  the  Esquimaux.  *  I  con- 
cluded/ he  says,  *  that  we  were  now  looking  on  the  great  western 
ocean,  of  which  these  people  had  so  frequently  spoken  to  us,  and 
t  that 
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that  the  land  on  which  we  stood  was  part  of  the  great  continent  of 
America.'  This  may  be  so,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  it  so,  but 
it  remains  to  be  proved.  A  second  and  third  journey,  towards  the 
end  of  April,  put  the  Commander  in  full  possession  of  the  geo- 
graphy of  this  isthmus,  which  connects  the  peninsula,  named  by 
Koss  Boothia^  and  the  land  which,  for  the  present,  we  are  to 
consider  as  part  of  the  continent  of  America ;  it  also  separates 
Prince  Regent's  inlet  fro/n  the  western  sea ;  and,  by  a  fourth 
journey,  was  ascertained  to  be  about  fifteen  miles  in  width,  con- 
sisting of  a  lake  ten  miles  long  in  the  centre,  and  five  miles  of 
land.  This  spot,  until  its  geography  was  decided,  had  raised 
expectations  that  a  passage  might  be  found  hereabouts  into  the 
sea  to  the  westward.     Commander  Ross  says, — 

*  The  party  which  I  had  thus  quitted  for  a  short  time  had  announced 
their  arriyal  on  the  shores  of  the  western  sea  by  three  cheers :  it  was 
to  me,  as  well  as  to  them,  and  still  more  indeed  to  the  leader  than  to 
his  followers,  a  moment  of  interest  well  deserving  the  usual  '^  hail  " 
of  a  seaman ;  for  it  was  the  ocean  that  we  had  pursued,  the  object  of 
our  hopes  and  exertions  ;  the  free  space,  which,  as  we  once  had  hoped, 
was  to  have  carried  us  round  the  American  continent — which  ought  to 
have  given  us  the  triumph  for  which  we  and  all  our  predecessors  had 
laboured  so  long  and  so  bard.  It  would  have  done  all  this,  had  not 
nature  forbidden  ;  it  might  have  done  all  this  had  our  chain  of  lakes 
been  an  inlet — ^had  this  valley  formed  a  free  communication  between 
the  eastern  and  western  seas ;  but  we  had  at  least  ascertained  the 
impossibility  ;  the  desired  sea  was  at  our  feet — we  were  soon  to  be 
travelling  along  its  surface ;  and,  in  our  final  disappointment,  we  had 
at  least  the  consolation  of  having  removed  all  doubts  and  quenched 
an  anxiety  of  feeling — that  where  God  had  said  No,  it  was  for  man  to 
submit,  and  to  be  thankful  for  what  had  been  granted.  It  was  a 
solemn  moment,  never  to  be  forgotten ;  and  never  was  the  cheering 
of  a  seaman  so  impressive,  breaking  as  it  did  on  the  stillness  of  the 
night,  amid  this  dreary  waste  of  ice  and  snow,  where  there  was  not 
an  object  to  remind  us  of  life,  and  not  a  sound  seemed  ever  to  have 
been  heard.' — ^pp.  403,  404. 

But  when  the  hope  of  a  navigable  passage  into  the  western  sea 
appeared  to  be  at  an  end,  and  that,  according  to  the  Esquimaux 
geography,  the  southern,  like  the  western,  shore  of  Regents  Inlet 
was  closed  round  with  land^  the  next  important  point  to  be  ascer- 
tained was,  whether  the  land  to  the  southward  of  the  isthmus  was 
connected  with,  or  a  part  of,  the  main  land  of  North  America ; 
— and  this  could  only  be  done  by  the  Commander  and  his  party 
tracing  the  western  shore  as  far  as  their  provisions  would  allow 
them  to  proceed. 

*  For  such  an  attempt '  (this  able  officer  says)  *  it  was  necessary  to 
make  a  still  further  reduction  in  the  allowance  of  provisions ;  and 

whatever 
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Avhatever  they  who  are  well  fed  and  at  ease  may  think,  such  sacri- 
fices are  not  small  to  him  who  is  already  under-fed  and  hard  worked, 
who  must  exert  himself  every  hour  beyond  his  strength,  who  feels 
that  food  would  enable  him  to  go  through  his  task,  and  who,  inde* 
pendently  of  this  reasoning,  is  actually  suffering  under  the  instinctive 
and  irrepressible  cravings  of  animal  nature.  Yet,  on  mentioning  my 
wishes  to  the  mate,  Abernethy,  he  informed  me  that  the  men  had  in- 
tended themselves  to  make  the  sama  proposal  to  me,  and  were  only 
waiting  for  the  proper  opportunity  of  transmitting  their  wishes 
through  him.  It  may  be  believed  that  I  rejoiced  in  this  generous 
feeling  on  their  parts ;  and  the  necessary  reduction  was,  therefore, 
immediately  announced.* — ^pp.  414,  415. 

Having  proceeded  to  a  projecting  headland,  which  the  Com- 
mander named  Cape  Felix,  the  land  was  seen  to  trend  to  the 
south-west,  while,  says  this  adventurous  traveller,  *  the  vast  extent 
of  ocean  then  before  our  eyes  assured  us,  that  we  had  at  length 
reached  the  northern  point  of  that  portion  of  the  continent  which  I 
had  already  ascertained,  with  so  much  satisfaction,  to  be  trending 
towards  Cape  Turnagain.'  A  fatiguing  journey  of  twenty  miles, 
over  hummocky  ice  and  snow,  brought  th^m  to  another  projecting 
headland,  which  they  named  Victory  Point,  and  from  which  the 
great  extent  of  sea,  free  from  all  appearance  of  land — (as  was  also 
the  case  at  Cape  Felix) — raised  the  most  lively  expectations  of  be- 
ing able,  the  following  season,  to  complete  the  survey  of  this  part 
of  the  coast  of  America.  The  distance  from  this  spot  to  Cape 
Turnagain  is  stated  to  be  not  greater  than  the  space  which  they 
had  already  travelled  over,  namely  about  210  miles.  We  can 
readily  enter  into  the  feelings  of  regret  experienced  by  this  enter- 
prising officer,  when  he  found  himself  obliged  to  return — at  a  time 
too  when  as  many  more  days  as  he  had  already  spent  in  the 
journey  would  have  accomplished  his  object^  and  solved  a  problem 
of  vast  importance  to  geography— one,  as  we  shall  hereafter  show, 
that  goes  very  far  towards  settling  the  question  of  a  North- West 
Passage, 

But,'  he  continues,  •  these  days  were  not  in  our  power ;  for  it  was 
not  days  of  time,  but  of  the  very  means  of  existence  that  were  want- 
ing to  us.  We  had  brought  twenty-one  days*  provision  from  the  ship  ; 
and  much  more  than  the  half  was  already  consumed,  notwithstanding 
the  reductions  which  had  been  made,  without  which  we  should  have 
even  stopped  far  short  of  our  present  point ;  to  reach  which  had  occu- 
pied thirteen  days,  when  we  had  provided  ourselves  for  no  more  than 
eleven  outwards.  There  was  nothing,  therefore,  left  to  us  but  to 
submit ;  and  thus,  however  mortified  at  the  necessity  of  such  a  reso- 
lution, I  was  compelled  to  settle  finally  for  our  return  to  the  ship, 
after  we  had  advanced  one  other  day.  By  the  shortest  route  back, 
our  distance  from  her  was  eomputed  at  t\^'o  hundred  miles ;  and  even 

on 
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on  a  very  scanty  allowance,  we  could  not  reckon  on  provisions  for 
more  than  ten  days.'— p.  417. 

On  Victory  Point  our  travellers  erected  a  cairn  of  stones,  six 
feet  high,  in  which  was  inclosed  a  canister  containing  a  brief  ac- 
count of  the  proceedings  of  the  expedition  since  its  departure  from 
England, — but,  without  the  remotest  hope  that  this  little  history 
would  ever  meet  tlie  eye  of  any  European. 

*  Yet,'  8a3r8  the  Commander,  ^  we  should  have  gone  about  our  work 
Tnth  something  like  hope,  if  not  confidence,  had  we  then  known  that 
we  were  reputed  as  lost  men,  if  even  still  alive,  and  that  our  ancient 
and  tried  friend  Back  was  about  to  seek  for  us,  and  to  restore  us 
once  more  to  society  and  home.  And  it  is  not  impossible  that  the 
course  of  his  present  investigations  from  Cape  Turnagain  eastward 
may  lead  hun  to  this  very  spot — that  he  may  find  the  record  and  proof 
of  our  own  **  turn-agam."  We  have  known  what  it  is  for  the  wanderer 
in  these  solitudes  to  alight  upon  such  traces  of  friends  and  of  home, 
and  can  almost  envy  him  the  imagined  happiness;  while  we  shall 
rejoice  to  hear  that  he  has  done  that  in  which  we  failed,  and  per- 
haps not  less  than  if  we  had  ourselves  succeeded  in  completing  this 
long  pursued  and  perilous  work/ — p.  419. 

It  may  be  added  that  Victory  Point  lies  in  lat  69**  37'  49",  and 
long.  98^  40'  49^ ;  and  that  a  distant  point  seen,  and  named  Point 
Franklin,  as  nearly  as  could  be  determined,  from  an  estimated  dis- 
tance and  bearings,  was  in  lat.  69°  31'  13",  and  long.  99^  17'  58''; 
so  that  the  difference  of  latitude  between  Point  Franklin  and  the 
general  line  of  the  coast  of  America  is  barely  one  degree. 

Towards  the  end  of  June,  while  the  ship  was  preparing  for  sea, 
in  prosecution  of  further  discovery.  Sir  John  Ross  went,  with  a 
party  of  his  people  and  some  natives,  to  a  river  about  fifteen  miles 
from  the  ship,  on  a  fishing  excursion,  in  which  he  appears  to  have 
been  more  successful  in  purchasing  than  in  catching  salmon.  For 
a  lai^e  knife,  an  Esquimaux  gave  him,  out  of  one  of  their  frozen 
pits,  two  hundred  and  twenty  fish,  averaging  five  pounds  each,  and 
therefore  producing  a  ton  weight  of  salmon.  The  natives  take 
them  by  a  spear  with  two  divergent  barbs  of  bone  or  ivory.  But 
they  DOW  learned  for  the  first  time  the  use  of  the  net>  and  were 
fully  aware  of  its  superior  value,  particularly  when  they  afterwards 
3aw  so  many  thousands,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  taken  at  a 
single  draught  The  seamen  having  taught  them  the  art  of  making 
this  instrument,  there  is  no  doubt  their  numerous  skins  when  split 
into  strips  or  threads  will  effectually  serve  the  purpose,  and  that 
these  poor  people  will  thus  have  to  thank  our  countrymen  for  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  this  species  of  food. 

It  was  not  till  the  19th  of  August  that  any  attempt  could  be 
made  to  get  the  ship  out  of  the  ice,  and  even  then  it  was  found 
impossible  to  move  her.  '  The  diird  week  in  August,"  says  Caotain 

Koss, 
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Ross^  ^  found  us  where  we  had  been  since  May  in  prospoct^  since 
September  in  place ;  the  ice  was  still  close/  But  an  open  lane 
of  water  had  frequently  been  visible  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
shore.  In  the  four  months  thus  lost — we  might  say  eleven  months 
— we  have  very  little  doubt  that  the  Victory,  had  she  not  been  im- 
pounded in  ice,  might  have  found  sufficient  ^  lanes  of  water '  to 
have  carried  her  down  to  the  bottom  of  Regent's  Inlet,  and  back 
again  to  Barrow's  Strait  The  time  she  was  shut  up  in  the  ice, 
as  Captain  Ross  observes,  was  long  enough  to  have  enabled  her 
to  circumnavigate  the  globe.  We  only  wonder  he  did  not  avoid 
this  imprisonment  by  keeping  away  from  the  shore  and  trusting 
his  ship  to  the  ice,  in  the  hope  and,  we  may  add,  certainty,  of 
meeting  with  these  « lanes  of  water.*  The  temperature,  however, 
of  the  month  of  August  was  particularly  promising  ;  the  highest 
and  lowest  being  58^  and  33%  and  the  mean  40°-8. 

From  the  1st  to  the  17th  of  September,  the  time  was  chiefly 
spent  in  futile  attempts  to  get  the  ship  released,  but  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  latter  day  they  succeeded  in  warping  her  out  into  clear 
water,  and  getting  her  once  more  under  sail  :— 

*  Under  sail !— we  scarcely  knew  how  we  felt,  or  whether  we  quite 
believed  it.  He  must  be  a  seaman  to  feel  that  the  vessel  which  bounds 
beneath  him,  which  listens  to  and  obeys  the  smallest  movement  of 
his  hand,  which  seems  to  move  but  under  his  will,  is  *'  a  thing  of  life," 
a  mind  conforming  to  his  wishes :  not  an  inert  body,  the  sport  of  AVinds 
and  waves.  But  what  seaman  could  feel  this  as  we  did,  when  this 
creature,  which  used  to  carry  us  buoyantly  over  the  ocean,  had  been 
during  an  entire  year  immovable  as  the  ice  and  the  rocks  around  it, 
helpless,  disobedient,  dead  ?  Thus  freed  at  last,  we  advanced  about 
three  miles ;  but  then,  finding  a  ridge  of  ice,  we  were  obliged  to 
make  fast  near  the  point  which  was  at  that  distance  to  the  north  of 
us.   The  thermometer  at  midnight  was  80°.' — pp.  470,  471. 

Their  hopes  of  making  progress,  at  so  late  a  period  of  the 
year,  were  soon  at  an  end;  the  sea  became  covered  with  ice 
of  the  worst  kind,  and  new  ice  was  forming ;  the  weather  was 
most  tempestuous,  and  the  thermometer  fell  to  5®,  They  were 
not  yet,  moreover,  in  a  secure  harbour.  The  whole  of  October 
was  employed  in  the  severe  labour  of  cutting  away  the  ice  : 
thus  they  one  day  gained  an  advance  of  sixteen  feet,  on  ano- 
ther fifty,  another  forty ;  and  after  a  month's  incessant  toil,  the 
amount  of  their  progress  was  no  more  than  850  feet.  Here  they 
were  doomed  to  pass  another  winter,  and  as  much  of  the  follow- 
ing summer  as  would  expire  before  favourable  circumstances 
might  contribute  to  their  liberation ;  here  they  once  more  com- 
menced housing  the  ship^  building  the  embankments,  and  leirelling 
the  hummocks  of  ice  near  them ;  and  here  they  resumed  their 
former  devices  for  passing  the  long  dreary  winter^  whigh  appeared 
to  have  set  in  already  with  great  severity.  In 
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In  April,  1881,  the  Captain  and  Commander  set  off,  each  on  an 
expedition  towards  the  isthmus ;  the  principal  object  of  the  former 
bemg,  apparently,  that  of  ascertaining  the  altitude  of  the  land  above 
the  level  of  the  western  sea.  The  Commander  proceeded  along 
the  western  coast  towards  the  northward,  having  a  much  more 
important  object  in  view — that  of  ascertaining,  as  nearly  as'  tlie 
nature  of  the  operation  and  the  accuracy  of  his  dipping-needle 
would  admits  the  exact  position  of  the  north  magnetic  pole : — 

•  The  place  of  the  observatory,*  says  Commander  Ross,  *  was  as 
near  to  the  magnetic  pole  as  the  limited  means  which  I  possessed 
enabled  me  to  determine.  The  amount  of  the  dip,  as  indicated  by  my 
dipping  needle,  was  89^  59',  being  thus  within  one  minute  of  the 
vertical ;  while  the  proximity  at  least  of  this  pole,  if  not  its  actual 
existence  where  we  stood,  was  further  confirmed  by  the  action,  or 
rather  by  the  total  inaction,  of  the  several  horizontal  needles  then  in 
my  possession.  These  were  suspended  in  the  roost  delicate  manner 
possible,  but  there  was  not  one  which  showed  the  slightest  effort  to 
move  from  the  position  in  which  it  was  placed :  a  fact,  which  even 
the  most  moderately  informed  of  readers  must  now  know  to  be  one 
which  proves  that  the  centre  of  attraction  lies  at  a  very  small  hori- 
zontal distance,  if  at  any/ — pp.  556, 557. 

The  latitude  of  this  spot  is  TO""  5'  17",  and  its  longitude 
QG"  4&  45''  W.  It  was  presumed,  on  their  leaving  England,  that 
the  magnetic  pole  was  ni  latitude  TO"",  and  longitude  98°  30' ; 
neither  of  them  very  distant  from  the  places  assigned  to  it  by  Parry 
and  Franklin,  by  intersections  of  the  bearings  of  the  needles,  taken 
on  meridians  east  and  west  of  the  pole. 
The  Commander  observes — 

^  It  has  been  seen,  that,  as  far  as  our  instruments  can  be  trusted,  we 
had  placed  ourselves  within  one  minute  of  the  magnetic  pole,  but  had 
not  fixed  upon  the  precise  spot ;  presuming  that  this  precise  point 
could  be  determined  by  such  instruments  as  it  is  now  within  the 
power  of  mechanics  to  construct.  The  scientific  reader  has  been  long 
aware  of  this :  if  popular  conversation  gives  to  this  voyage  the  credit 
of  having  placed  its  flag  on  the  very  point,  on  the  summit  of  that 
mysterious  pole  which  it  perhaps  views  as  a  visible  and  tangible 
reality,  it  can  now  correct  itself  as  it  may  please ;  but  in  such  a  case, 
while  a  little  laxity  is  of  no  moment,  the  veiy  nonsense  of  the  belief 
gives  an  interest  to  the  subject  which  the  sober  truth  could  not  have 
done.  To  determine  that  point  with  greater  or  with  absolute  precision 
(if  indeed  such  precision  be  attwnable),  it  would  be  necessary  to  have 
the  co-operation  of  different  observers,  at  different  distances,  and  in 
different  directions,  from  the  calculated  place ;  while,  to  obtain  all 
the  interesting  results  which  these  must  be  expected  to  furnish,  such 
labours  should  also  be  carried  on  for  a  considerable  time.  What  these 
several  expectations  are,  I  need  not  here  say,  since  the  subject  is  in 
this  view  somewhat  too  abstruse  for  popular  readers ;  though  I  may 
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barely  allude  to  the  diurnal  and  annual  motions  of  the  needle,  and  to 
the  variations  in  the  place  of  the  pole  itself,  with  the  consequent  de- 
ductions that  might  be  made  as  to  the  future  in  this  respect :  all  of 
them  being  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  theory  of  magnetism.' — 
pp.  558,  559. 

The  party  having  proceeded  to  the  northward  as  far  as  Cape 
Nicholas  of  the  chart,  the  coast  beyond  tliis  point  was  seen  stretch- 
ing out  due  north,  to  the  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  miles  farther ; 
and  the  Commander  concluded  that  it  preserved,  in  all  probability, 
the  same  direction  as  far  as  the  Cape  Walker  of  Parry,  in  lat. 
74i''  15'.  At  this  Cape  there  is  a  great  inlet,  leading,  no  doubt,  to 
that '  western  sea '  which  washes  the  western  shore  of  the  Boothian 
Peninsula,  and  which,  in  all  probability,  extends  down  to  the 
northern  coast  of  America.  This  trending  of  the  coast  to  the  north- 
ward, however,  with  the  recorded  opinion  of  the  Commander,  on 
the  probability  of  its  stretching  north  up  to  Cape  Walker,  goes  for 
nothing  with  Sir  John  Ross.  With  that  perversion  of  mind  which 
seems  to  have  become  habitual,  instead  of  drawing  a  dotted  line 
on  his  chart  from  the  Commander*s  ^  farthest  north '  to  Cape 
Walker,  as  it  stands  printed  in  the  text,  he  draws  a  gratuitous  and 
unbroken  dotted  line  in  the  direction  of  about  N.W.  by  W.,  which, 
if  continued,  would  strike  the  western  end  of '  Banks*  Land,'  about 
twenty  degrees  of  longitude  beyond  Cape  Walker.  But  there  is 
cunning  in  all  this :  Sir  John  saw  clearly  that  this  opening,  with 
Garnier's,  Cunningham's,  and  some  others  seen  by  Parry,  would 
infallibly  lead  down  to  the  coast  of  America,  and  that  such  a 
route  would  render  the  accomplishment  of  the  North-West  Pas- 
sage almost  a  certainty — a  result  that  would  be  wormwood  to  our 
Knight,  who,  with  a  determination  too  apparent  throughout  the 
work,  is  disposed  to  give  to  his  nephew  as  little  merit  as  he  pos- 
sibly can,  and  to  suppress  everything  that  tends  to  the  probability 
of  a  North- West  Passage. 

It  may  well  be  supposed  how  slowly  the  time  moved  on  while 
shut  up,  for  the  second  year,  during  so  many  months.  About 
the  middle  of  August,  1831,  the  Captain  says, — 

*  We  were  weary  for  want  of  occupation,  for  want  of  variety,  for 
want  of  the  means  of  mental  exertion,  for  want  of  thought,  and  (why- 
should  I  not  say  it  ?)  for  want  of  society.  To-day  was  as  yesterday — 
and  as  was  today,  so  would  be  to-morrow :  while  if  there  was  no 
variety,  as  no  hope  of  better,  is  it  wonderful  that  even  the  visits  of 
barbarians  were  welcome ;  or  can  anything  more  strongly  show  the 
nature  of  our  pleasures  than  the  confession  that  these  were  delightful 
— even  as  the  society  of  London  might  be  amid  the  business  of  Lon- 
don ?  ....  When  the  winter  has  once  in  reality  set  in,  our  minds 
become  made  up  on  the  subject ;  like  the  dormouse  (though  we  may 
not  sleep,  which  would  be  the  most  desirable  condition  by  much),  we 
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wrap  ourselves  up  in  a  sort  of  furry  contentment,  since  better  cannot 
be,  and  wait  for  the  times^to  come :  it  was  a  far  other  thin^,  to  be 
ever  awake,  waiting  to  rise  and  become  active,  yet  ever  to  find  that  all 
nature  was  still  asleep,  and  that  we  had  nothing  more  to  do  than  to 
wish,  and  groan,  and — hope  as  we  best  might.' — pp.  589-591. 

We  are  not  surprised  that  the  eternal  appearance  of  ice  and 
snow  should  have  disgusted  Captain  Ross — 

*  When  snow  was  our  decks,  snow  our  awnings,  snow  our  observa- 
tories, snow  our  larders,  snow  our  salt ;  and,  when  all  the  other  uses 
of  snow  should  be  at  last  of  no  more  avail,  our  coffins  and  our  graves 
were  to  be  graves  and  coffins  of  snow — Is  this  not  more  than  enough 
of  snow  than  suffices  for  admiration  ?  Is  it  not  worse,  that  during 
ten  of  the  months  in  a  year  the  ground  is  snow,  and  ice,  and  *<  slush ;" 
that  during  the  whole  year  its  tormenting,  chilling,  odious  presence 
is  ever  before  the  eye  ?  Who  more  than  I  has  admired  the  glaciers 
of  the  extreme  north ;  who  more  has  loved  to  contemplate  the  ice- 
bergs sailing  from  the  Pole  before  the  tide  and  the  gale,  floating  along 
the  ocean,  through  calm  and  through  storm,  like  castles  and  towers 
and  mountdns,  gorgeous  in  colouring,  and  magniBcent,  if  often  ca- 
pricious, in  form  ? — and  have  I  too  not  sought  amid  the  crashing,  and 
the  splitting,  and  the  thundering  roarings  of  a  sea  of  moving  moun- 
tains, for  the  sublime,  and  felt  that  nature  could  do  no  more  ?  In  all 
this  there  has  been  beauty,  horror,  danger,  everything  that  could  ex- 
cite ;  they  would  have  excited  a  poet  even  to  the  verge  of  madness* 
But  to  see,  to  have  seen,  ice  and  snow,  to  have  felt  snow  and  ice  for 
ever,  and  nothing  for  ever  but  snow  and  ice,  during  all  the  months  of 
a  year — to  have  seen  and  felt  but  uninterrupted  and  unceasing  ice  and 
snow  during  all  the  months  of  four  years — this  it  is  that  has  made 
the  sight  of  those  most  chilling  and  wearisome  objects  an  evil  which 
is  still  one  in  recollection,  as  if  the  remembrance  would  never  cease.' 
— ^p.  60S. 

The  ship  was  loose  on  the  £8th  of  August,  and  crept  to  the 
northward,  on  their  intended  return,  about  four  miles  in  three 
days.  Up  to  the  end  of  September^  their  chance  of  liberation  be- 
came less  every  day — the  prospect  was  a  dismal  one,  as  it  sug- 
gested the  idea  that  the  ship  would  never  be  extricated,  and  that 
tiiey  would  be  compelled  to  abandon  her,  with  all  that  was  on 
board.  *  When  we  first  moved/  says  Captain  Ross,  *  from  our 
late  harbour,  every  man  looked  forward  to  his  three  years'  wages, 
his  return  to  England,  and  his  meeting  with  friends  and  family; 
the  depression  of  their  spirits  was  now  proportionate.'  They  con- 
trived, however,  we  are  told,  to  keep  up  their  spirits — they  had 
made  some  progress,  though  it  was  but  a  few  miles,  on  their 
return — they  had  still  before  them  the  Fury's  remaining  store  of 
provisions,  and  the  Fury's  boats  to  carry  them  into  Davis's  Strait, 
even  should  they  be  obliged  to  abandon  the  ship. 
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Fast  beset  in  Victoria  Harbour,  they  now,  in  October,  began  to 
dismantle  the  ship,  land  the  provisions,  and  place  their  two  boats 
so  as  to  be  able  to  construct  sledges  under  them.  The  winter 
passed  over  as  usual,  except  that  one  case  of  scurvy  occurred.  In 
February,  1832,  however,  the  medical  report  was  less  favourable 
than  it  had  hitherto  been ;  all  were  much  enfeebled  :  an  old 
wound  which  Captain  Ross  had  in  his  side  broke  out,  with 
bleeding,"— one  of  the  indications  of  scurvy.  The  cold  was  intense  ; 
but  the  Captain  says,  the  thermometer^  in  the  first  week  of  April, 
rose  on  a  sudden  to  plus  7%  not  having  passed  zero  before  for 
136  days.  ^  I  do  not  believe/  he  adds,  '  there  is  another  record 
of  such  a  continuous  low  temperature ;  and  it  was  a  state  of  things 
most  certainly  to  confirm  us  in  our  resolution  of  leaving  the  ship 
to  her  helpless  fate,  and  attempting  to  save  ourselves  in  the  best 
manner  that  w#  could.'  Accordingly,  towards  the  end  of  April,  they 
commenced  carrying  forwards  a  certain  quantity  of  provisions,  and 
the  boats  with  their  sledges,  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  more 
easily  afterwards.  The  labour  of  proceeding  over  ice  and  snow 
was  most  severe,  and  the  wind  and  8now*drift  rendered  it  almost 
intolerable. 

On  the  21st  of  May,  all  the  provisions  had  been  carried  forward 
to  the  several  deposits,  except  as  much  as  would  serve  for  about 
a  month.  In  the  process  of  forming  these  deposits,  it  was 
found  that  they  had  travelled,  forwards  and  backwards,  3£9  miles 
to  gain  about  thirty  in  a  direct  line.  Preparation  was  now  made 
for  their  final  departure,  which  took  place  on  the  29th  of  May  : — 

*  We  had  now  lecured  everything  on  shore  which  could  be  of  use 
to  us  in  case  of  our  return;  or  which,  if  we  did  not,  would  prove  of 
use  to  the  natives.  Tlie  colours  were  therefore  hoisted  and  nailed  to 
the  mast,  we  drank  a  parting  glass  to  our  poor  ship,  and  having  seen 
every  man  out,  in  the  evening  I  took  my  own  adieu  of  the  Victory, 
which  bad  deserved  a  better  fate.  It  was  the  first  vessel  that  I  had 
ever  besn  obliged  to  abandon,  after  having  served  in  thirty-six,  during- 
a  period  of  forty-two  years.  It  was  like  the  last  parting  with  an  old 
friend ;  and  I  did  not  pass  the  point  where  she  ceased  to  be  visible 
without  stopping  to  take  a  sketch*  of  this  melancholy  desert — rendered 
more  melancholy  bv  the  solitary,  abandoned,  helpless  home  of  our 
past  years,  fixed  in  immovable  ice  till  time  should  perform  on  her  his 
usual  work.' — ^p.  6^8, 

On  the  Ist  of  July,  after  a  full  month's  most  fatiguing  journey, 
they  encamped  on  Fury  Beach.     The  first  thing  to  be  done  was 

*  By  th«  way,  CaDtain  Ross'i  original  drawings,  lome  of  which  w«  have  acd* 
dentallv  seen,  would  have  disgraced  the  fingers  of  a  schoolboy  of  twelve.  Those 
from  which  his  engravings  have  been  manufactured  may  be  pretty  things — but  what 
it  tha  value  of  sush  <  graphic  illustrations  *  in  a  caie  like  this  P  and  was  it  not 
rather  odd  to  inscribe  tMm  with  *  Unf  dti'mtuvU*  t 
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to  construct  a  house^  which  was  to  be  SI  by  id  feet»  and  7  feet 
high  ;  to  be  covered  with  canvass.  The  next  was  to  set  the  car«- 
penters  to  work  in  repairing  the  three  boats  of  the  Fury. 

On  the  Ist  of  August  the  ice  unexpectedly  broke  up,  leaving 
some  navigable  clear  water,  on  which  they  prepared  to  embark,  in 
the  hope  of  reaching  Baffin's  Bay  before  the  departure  of  the 
whaling  vessels.  The  boats  were  stored  with  two  months*  pro- 
visions, bedding,  and  other  necessary  articles ;  and  each  carried 
seven  men,  with  an  officer.  The  sudden  setting  in  of  ice,  how-* 
ever,  obliged  them  to  haul  the  boats  on  shore ;  and  from  this  time 
they  crept  among  rocks,  and  ice^  and  ice-bergs,  along  shore,  on  to  the 
last  day  of  August,  when  they  reached  the  north-eastern  extremity 
of  America,  as  Sir  J.  Ross  asserts  it  to  be;  and  here  they  were 
stopped^  by  finding  the  sea,  at  the  junction  of  Regent's  Inlet  with 
Barrow's  Strait,  covered  with  one  solid  mass  of  ice*  They  re- 
mained here  three  days,  when  every  one  agreeing  that  all  hope  of 
escape  was  at  an  end,  and  that  nothing  remained  for  them  but  to 
return  to  Fury  Beach^  they  prepared  for  this  retrograde  movement. 
Commander  Ross,  it  is  said,  began  here  to  more  than  hesitate  re* 
specting  their  escape ;  and  Sir  John  admits  that,  with  regret,  he 
began  himself  to  question  whether  they  should  succeed  in  passing 
the  barrier  of  ice  that  season. 

On  the  25th  of  September,  therefore,  they  determined  to  com* 
mence  their  return.  Their  situation  had  now  become  truly 
serious ;  it  was  even  doubtful  whether  the  state  of  the  ice  would 
allow  them  to  work  their  boats  back  to  Fury  Beach ;  they  had  bat 
ten  days'  provision  left^  at  half  allowance,  nor  fuel  enough  re« 
maining  to  melt  the  snow  for  their  required  consumption  of  water. 
They  were  now  also  experiencing  the  greatest  sufferings  they  had 
yet  endured  from  the  cold.  They  were  soon  convinced  that  going 
back  in  the  boats  was  out  of  the  question  ;  they  therefore  hauled 
them  up  on  the  beach  above  high-water  mark,  and  the  carpenter 
set  about  making  sledges  out  of  the  empty  bread-casks. 

On  the  7th  of  October,  after  a  most  toilsome  and  harassing, 
journey,  they  reached  their  house— 'our  labours  at  an  end,  and 
ourselves  once  more  at  home.'  Here,  of  the  provisions  left  behind 
them,  flour,  sugar,  soups,  peas,  vegetables,  pickles,  and  lemon* 
juice,  were  in  abundance ;  but  of  preserved  meats  there  remained 
not  more  than  would  suffice  for  their  voyage  in  the  boats  during 
next  season. 

We  have  hitherto  refrained  from  noticing  any  of  the  numerous 
charges  brought  against  Sir  John  Ross  in  the  book  of  Huish  ;  but 
there  is  one,  to  which  a  circumstance  that  occurred  in  this  journey 
has  given  rise,  of  so  serious  a  nature  that,  in  our  opinion,  it  ought 
long  ago  to  have  been  contradicted  dbtinctly*    Sir  John  may  alfoct 
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to  treat  it  with  what  is  called  silent  contempt,  which  is  but  too 
frequently  resorted  to  when  it  may  not  be  quite  convenient  to 
answer  a  charge  of  delinquency.     We  do  not  believe  the  fact  to 
be  as  stated,  for,  with  all  his  faults,  we  do  not  think  the  Captain 
lacks  humanity;   h\xi  HuUh  on  this  occasion  is  particularly  precise 
as  to  dates  and  circumstances, — and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
die  story  he  tells,  or  something  very  like  it,  has  been  widely  cir- 
culated by  the  men  who  composed  Sir  John's  laie  crew.     The 
Captain  himself  loosely  mentions  that  a  man  of  the   name  of 
Taylor  had  his  foot,  or  a  great  part  of  it,  amputated,  on  account 
of  its  being  frost-bitten.     Describing  his  journey  on  tlie  4th  Oct. 
1832,  he  says,  *  to  increase  our  troubles,  the  lame  man,  Taylor, 
could  neither  walk  with  his  crutches  nor  ride  on  the  sledges,  which 
were  perpetually  upsetting  upon  the  rough  ice ;  in  some  manner 
or.  other,   however,  we   gained  a  bad    resting-place  at  seven.' 
On  the  next  day  he  says, '  we  gained  seven  miles  on  this  day's 
journey,  in  spite  of  a  strong   cold   wind    and   constant   snow, 
and  were  enabled  to  carry  the   mate,  Taylor,  by  returning  for 
him  with  an  empty  sledge.      Burdened  and   obstructed  as  we 
were,  this  was  a  great  additional  grievance ;   but  they  who  were 
inclined  to  murmur  had,  at  least,  the  satisfaction  of  reHecting  that 
their  case  was  better  than  his.' — (p.  678.)     This  is  all  that  Sir 
John  Ross  has  stated,  though,  being  just  at  the  end  of  his  book, 
he  had  time  enough  to  have  disavowed  the  charge — which,  as  we 
said  before,  we  should  have  deemed  a  more  prudent  course  than 
to  shelter  himself  under  a  dignified  silence.     Whether  a  long  and 
lugubrious  paragraph  about  'ingratitude,  obloquy,*  &c.  &c..at 
p.  705,  has  any  reference  to  the  case  of  Taylor  we  know  not,  but 
it  is  too  mysterious  for  us  to  dwell  upon.   The  statement  in  Huish 
is  as  follows  :— 

'  The  sledges  were  made  for  the  transportation  of  some  of  the  im- 
mediate requisites,  but  not  of  sufficient  strength  to  bear  the  weight  of 
a  man,  in  addition  to  the  necessary  cargo.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  conveyance  of  Taylor,  by  means  of  the  sledges,  was  con- 
sidered as  next  to  impracticable ;  and,  therefore,  the  question  was 
raised,  whether  it  were  possible  for  him  to  hobble  on  his  stump,  and, 
if  that  could  not  be  accomplished,  in  what  manner  was  he  to  be  got  to 
Fury  Beach?  The  whole  of  the  crew  proffered  their  aid  towards 
rendering  the  conveyance  of  him  as  easy  as  possible ;  bat  a  very 
different  plan  was  suggested  by  Captain  Ross,  and  that  was,  to  leave 
the  poor  fellow  behind  them  I  If  this  horrid  suggestion  be  founded  in 
truth.  Captain  Ross  must,  at  the  time,  have  been  under  the  dominion 
of  some  fiend  of  hell,  for  from  no  other  source  could  such  an  infernal 
idea  have  been  poured  into  his  mind.' — Huish,  p.  659. 

We  may  pass  the  monotonous  proceedings  of  the  winter  at  Fury 
Beach,   The  chief  event,  which  cast  a  damp  on  all,  was  the  death 
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of  the  carpenter,  on  the  last  day  of  February,  1833.  The  want, 
however,  of  exercise,  of  sufficient  employment,  short  allowance  of 
food,  lowness  of  spirits  produced  by  the  unbroken  sight  of  the  dull, 
melancholy,  uniform  waste  of  snow  and  ice,  had  the  eflFect  of  re- 
ducing the  whole  party  to  a  more  indifferent  state  of  health  than 
had  hitherto  been  experienced.  Two  of  the  seamen  were  far  gone 
in  the  scurvy  :— 

*  We  were  indeed  all  very  weary  of  this  miserable  home.  .  .  Even 
the  storms  were  vrithout  variety :  there  was  nothing  to  see  out  of 
doors,  even  when  we  could  face  the  sky ;  and  Avithin,  it  was  to  look, 
equally,  for  variety  and  employment,  and  to  find  neither.  If  those 
of  the  least  active  minds  dozed  away  their  time  in  the  waking  stu- 
pefaction which  such  a  state  of  things  produces,  they  were  the  most 
fortunate  of  the  party.  Those  among  us  who  had  the  enviable  talent 
of  sleeping  at  all  times,  whether  they  were  anxious  or  not,  fared  best' 
--Ross,  p.  695. 

At  length,  the  long-looked-for  period  arrived  when  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  abandon  the  house,  in  search  of  better  for- 
tune; and  on  the  7th  of  July,  being  Sunday,  the  last  divine  service 
was  performed  in  their  winter  habitation.  The  following  day  they 
bade  it  adieu  for  ever !  and  having  been  detained  a  short  time  at 
Batty  Bay,  and  finding  the  ice  to  separate,  and  a  lane  of  water 
open  out,  they  succeeded  in  crossing  over  to  the  eastern  side  of 
Prince  Regent  Inlet.  Standing  along  the  southern  shore  of  Bar- 
row's Strait,  on  the  26th  of  August  they  discovered  a  sail, — and, 
after  some  tantalizing  delays,  they  succeeded  in  making  themselves 
visible  to  the  crew  of  one  of  her  boats : — 

*  She  was  soon  alongside,  when  the  mate  in  command  addressed  us, 
by  presuming  that  we  had  met  with  some  misfortune  and  lost  our  ship. 
This  being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  I  requested  to  know  the  name 
of  his  vessel,  and  expressed  our  wish  to  be  taken  on  board.  I  was 
answered  that  it  was  **  the  Isabella  of  Hull,  once  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain Ross ;"  on  which  I  stated  that  I  was  the  idendcal  man  in  question, 
and  my  people  the  crew  of  the  Victory.  That  the  mate,  who  com- 
manded this  boat,  was  as  much  astonished  at  this  information  as  he 
appeared  to  be,  1  do  not  doubt ;  while,  with  the  usual  blunderheaded- 
ness  of  men  on  such  occasions,  he  assured  me  that  I  had  been  dead 
two  years.  I  easily  convinced  him,  however,  that  what  ought  to  have 
been  true,  according  to  his  estimate,  was  a  somewhat  premature  con- 
clusion I  as  the  bear-like  form  of  the  whole  set  of  us  might  have  shown 
him,  had  he  taken  time  to  consider  that  we  were  certainly  not  whalmg 
gentlemen,  and  that  we  carried  tolerable  evidence  of  our  being  "  true 
men,  and  no  impostors,"  on  our  backs,  and  in  our  starved  and  un- 
shaven countenances.  A  hearty  congratulation  followed  of  course, 
in  the  true  seaman  style,  and,  after  a  few  natural  inquiries,  he  added 
that  the  Isabella  was  commanded  by  Captain  Humphreys ;  when  he 

immediately 
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immediatily  want  off  in  his  boat  to  oommunicate  his  information  on 
board  ;  repiiatiag  that  we  had  long  been  given  up  as  lost,  not  by  them 
alone,  but  by  all  England. 

*  As  we  approached  slowly  after  him  to  the  ship,  he  jumped  up  the 
sidoiand  in  a  minute  the  rigging  was  manned ;  while  we  were  saluted 
with  three  cheers  as  we  came  within  cable's  length,  and  were  not 
long  in  getting  on  board  of  my  old  vessel,  where  we  were  all  received 
by  Captain  Humphreys  with  a  hearty  seaman's  welcome. 

*  Though  we  had  not  been  supported  by  our  names  and  characters, 
we  should  not  the  less  have  claimed,  from  charity,  the  attentions 
that  we  received,  for  never  was  seen  a  more  miserable -looking  set  of 
wretches ;  while,  that  we  were  but  a  repulsive-looking  people,  none 
of  us  could  doubt.  If,  to  be  poor,  wretchedly  poor,  as  far  as  all  our 
present  property  was  concerned,  was  to  have  a  claim  on  charity,  no 
one  could  well  deserve  it  more  ;  but  if  to  look  so  be  to  frighten  away 
the  so-called  charitable,  no  beggar  that  wanders  in  Ireland  cotild  have 
outdone  us  in  exciting  the  repugnance  of  those  who  have  not  known 
what  poverty  can  be.  Unshaven  since  I  know  not  when,  dirty,  dressed  in 
the  rags  of  wild  beasts  instead  of  the  tatters  of  civilization,  and  starved 
to  the  very  bones,  our  gaunt  and  grim  looks,  when  contrasted  with 
those  of  the  well-dressed  and  well*fed  men  around  us,  made  us  all  feel, 
I  believe  for  the  first  time,  what  we  really  were,  as  well  as  what  we 
seemed  to  others.  Poverty  is  without  half  its  mark  unless  it  be  con« 
trasted  with  wealth;  and  what  we  might  have  known  to  be  true  in  the 
past  days,  we  had  forgotten  to  think  of,  till  we  were  thus  reminded  of 
what  we  truly  were,  as  well  as  seemed  to  be. 

*  But  the  ludicrous  soon  took  place  of  all  other  feelings ;  in  such  a 
crowd  and  such  confusion,  all  serious  thought  was  impossible,  while 
the  new  buoyancy  of  our  spirits  made  us  abundantly  willing  to  be 
amused  by  the  scene  which  now  opened.  Every  man  was  hungry  and 
was  to  be  fed,  all  were  ragged  and  were  to  be  clothed,  there  was  not 
one  to  whom  washing  was  not  indispensable,  nor  one  whom  his  beard 
did  not  deprive  of  all  English  semblance.  All,  everything,  too,  was 
to  be  done  at  once  ;  it  was  washing,  dressing,  shaving,  eating,  all  in- 
termingled ;  it  was  all  the  materials  of  each  jumbled  together;  while, 
in  the  midst  of  all,  there  were  interminable  questions  to  be  asked  and 
answered  on  all  sides ;  the  adventures  of  the  Victory,  our  own  escapes, 
the  politics  of  England,  and  the  news  which  was  now  four  years  old. 
But  ail  subsided  into  peace  at  last.  The  sick  were  accommodated, 
the  seamen  disposed  of,  and  all  was  done,  for  all  of  us,  which  care 
and  kindness  could  perform.  Night  at  length  brought  quiet  and 
serious  thoughts ;  and  I  trust  there  was  *not  one  man  among  us  who 
did  not  then  express,  where  it  was  due,  his  gratitude  for  that  interpo- 
sition which  had  raised  us  all  from  a  despair  which  none  could  now 
forget,  and  had  brought  us  from  the  very  borders  of  a  not  distant 
grave,  to  life,  and  friends,  and  civilization. 

*  Long  accustomed,  however,  to  a  cold  bed  on  the  hard  snow  or  the 
bare  rook,  few  could  sleep  amid  the  comfort  of  our  new  accommoda- 
tions. 
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tions.  I  was  myself  compelled  to  leave  the  bed  which  had  been 
kindly  assigned  roe,  and  take  my  abode  in  a  chair  for  the  night, 
sordid  it  fare  much  better  with  the  rest.  It  was  for  time  to  reconcile 
us  to  this  sudden  and  violent  change,  to  break  through  what  had  be- 
come habit,  and  to  inure  us  once  more  to  the  usages  of  our  former 
days.'— pp.  720-728. 

On  the  return  of  the  party  from  this  ill-fated  expedition^  Captain 
Ross  addressed  two  letters  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty-^the 
one  giving  a  summary  of  his  proceedings,  and  the  other  stating 
his  utter  inability  to  fulfil  the  engagements  he  had  entered  into 
with  his  crew,  and  praying  their  Lordships  to  afford  him  the  means 
of  discharging  obligations  of  so  sacred  a  character.  That  he  had 
no  claim  whatever  on  the  public  for  an  ill-prepared,  ill-concerted, 
and  (we  may  add)  ill-executed  undertaking,  wholly  of  a  private 
nature,  will  not  be  denied ;  and  the  wealthy  individual  at  whose 
expense  the  ship  was  fitted  out,  and  who  made  or  sanctioned  the 
*  sacred '  engagements  with  the  men,  was  the  proper  quarter  to 
which  application  should  have  been  made — at  least,  in  the  first 
instance.  The  Board  of  Admiralty,  however,  ^(Oct  28,  1833,) 
dh-ected  their  secretary  to  reply  that, — 

'although  these  men  have  no  claim  on  his  Majesty's  Oovernment, 
inasmuch  as  the  expedition  was  not  sent  out  by  the  Board  of  Admi- 
ralty,  yet,  in  consideration  of  its  having  been  undertaken  for  the 
benefit  of  science,  of  the  sufferings  these  men  have  undergone,  the 
perilous  situation  in  which  they  were  placed  for  so  long  protracted  a 
period,  and  their  uniform  good  conduct  under  circumstances  the  most 
trying  to  which  British  seamen  were  perhaps  ever  exposed — and  their 
Lordships  being  moreover  satisfied  of  your  utter  inability  to  fulfil  the 
engagements  entered  into  by  you,  and  of  the  destitute  state  in  which 
these  people  have  providentially  arrived  in  their  native  country,  have 
been  induced  under  such  peculiar  circumstances,  from  a  feeling  of 
humanity,  immediately  to  relieve  you  from  your  engagement,  and  them 
&om  pressing  necessity,  rather  than  wait  till  Parliament  shall  be 
anembled,  to  which  it  is  intended  to  submit  the  case.  Their  Lord- 
ships have,  therefore,  directed  the  Accountant-General  of  the  Navy  to 
advance  to  you  the  sum  of  4580/.  12««  8d.,  as  the  amount  which,  by 
your  statement,  you  feel  yourself  under  an  engagement  to  pay  to  the 
persons  therein  named.' — p.  739. 

The  wa^  in  which  the  parties  were  remunerated  appears  from 
the  following  memorandum  :-^ 

'All  the  men  have  received  double  full  pay  until  they  finally  aban* 
doned  their  ship,  and  full  pay  after  that  unti  their  arrival  in  England, 
aox>unting  to  the  gross  sum  of  4680/. ;  they  have  besides  been  em- 
pbyed  in  eligible  situations  in  the  dock-yards,  or  placed  in  others 
that  will  lead  to  promotion ;  Mr.  Abernethy,  the  gunner,  has  been 
promoted,  and  appointed  to  the  Seringapatam ;  Mr.  Thom,  purser, 
has  been  appomted  to  the  lucrative  situation  of  purser  of  the  Canopus ; 

Mr. 
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Mr.  M'iMarmidy  tbe  medical  officer,  has  been  appointed  assistant-sur- 
geon of  the  navy,  and,  when  qualified  to  pass  his  examination,  will  be 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  surgeon ;  Commander  Ross,  to  whom  it  appears 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  scientific  results  of  the  expedition  are 
due,  has  been  placed  on  full  pay,  and  appointed  commander  of  the 
Victory  for  twelve  months,  that  he  may  by  that  length  of  service  be 
enabled  to  receive  the  rank  of  post-captain,  which  is,  by  a  special 
minute  of  the  Admiralty,  ensured  to  him  at  the  expiration  of  that 
time.' — Report,  ^.,  pp.  6  and  7. 

This  prompt  resolution  to  afford  relief  to  the  officers  and  men 
might  have  been  expected  from  those  feelings  of  humanity  for 
which  Sir  James  Graham  is  distinguished:  he  did  not  wait  the 
lingering  process  of  an  application  to  Parliament,  when  it  might 
meet:  alive  to  the  sufferings  and  privations  those  brave  fellows 
had  undergone — their  escape  from  dangers  long  endured,  and 
overcome  by  native  energy,  struggling  as  it  were  against  hope: 
admiring,  as  all  must  do,  the  boldness,  if  not  the  prudence,  of 
the  enterprise — the  courage,  perseverance,  and  fortitude  under 
distress,  so  creditable  to  the  parties,  and  so  honourable  to  tbe 
national  character  of  British  seamen — he  did  not  hesitate  to  take 
upon  himself,  at  once,  the  responsibility  of  indemnifying  and  re- 
munerating this  gallant  handful  of  men.  With  regard  to  Captain 
Ross  himself,  however,  no  such  haste  was  required,  and  Sir  James 
properly  left  it  to  the  Government  to  deal  with  him  as  might  be 
thought  fit.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  Parliament  was  assembled, 
the  Captain  had  recourse  to  a  quarter  where  the  public  purse 
is  generally  opened  freely  to  individuals,  especially  when  warmly 
supported  by  a  friend — and  where  is  tlie  Scotchman  who  is  at  a  loss 
for  such  a  friend  on  an  emergency  ? — we  mean  a  committee  of  tlie 
House  of  Commons.  The  speeches  on  his  petition  for  a  grant  of 
money  being  presented  by  Mr.  Cutlar  Ferguson,  may  be  referred 
to  in  the  Mirror  of  Parliament  for  March  13,  1834;  and  well 
would  it  have  been  if  the  criticism  which  Sir  Robert  Inglis  then 
applied  to  the  puffing  parade  of  Captain  Ross's  countryman  had 
been  accepted  as  a  sufficient  warning — but  no— the  committee 
were  appomted — and  their  proceedings,  favourably  as  they  were 
disposed,  have  unintentionally,  no  doubt,  damaged,  to  a  very  ma- 
terial degree,  the  Captain,  and,  we  regret  to  add,  the  Commander 
also ;  though  the  latter,  we  firmly  believe,  undeservedly — chiefly 
by  the  evidence  of  Sir  Felix  Booth,  which,  as  we  understand,  he 
corrected  once,  as  he  was  called  upon  to  do,  but  not  to  the  extent 
which  he  might  have  done.  Had  the  committee  recommended 
5000/.  to  be  given  to  Captain  Ross,  considering  his  case  solely  as 
one  of  compassion,  to  indemnify  him  for  his  losses  and  sufierings, 
without  any  oral  examination,  they  would  have  spared  Aim  the  ut- 
terance of  a  great  deal  of  nonsense,  and  themselves  the  charge  of 
inaccuracy,  in  reporting  that  a  *  great  public  service  had  been 
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perfonned ;' — ^whereas  no  public  service^'that  we  can  discover,  has 
been  achieved,  unless  it  be  on  two  points,  both  of  which  were 
accomplished  solely  by  Commander  Ross — viz.,  an  approximation 
to  the  north  magnetic  pole — and  tracing  the  coast  which  in  all 
probability  unites  with  the  northern  coast  of  America. 

We  are  much  mistaken  if  the  account  of  the  voyage  now  pro- 
duced does  not  disappoint  every  one  that  may  take  the  trouble  to 
toil  through  it.  The  first  reflection  to  which  the  perusal  gives 
rise,  is  the  cold  and  heartless  manner  in  which  the  bulk  of  the 
narrative  is  drawn  up— >the  unwillingness  to  give  praise  or  make 
acknowledgment,  even  to  him  on  whom  the  safety  of  the  expedition 
mainly  depended,  and  by  whom  ail  that  has  been  done  was  done* 
The  commiseration  so  generally  felt  for  their  supposed  deplorable 
situation — the  readiness  with  which  the  government  gave  to  Captain 
Ross  5000/.,  and  the  same  sum  nearly  to  the  crew — the  public 
sympathy  so  powerfully  excited  as  to  have  caused  a  subscription 
to  be  raised,  sufficient  to  send  out  an  expedition  to  ascertain 
their  fate — the  voluntary  sacrifice  made  by  a  brave  officer  ex- 
perienced in  those  regions,  by  undertaking  that  expedition ; — ^these 
were  circumstances  which  might  have  been  expected  to  call  forth 
some  expression  of  thankfulness  and  admiration — but  no— not  a 
syllable,  throughout  his  740  pages,  escapes  our  author,  to  manifest 
the  least  feeling  of  gratitude,  or  sense  of  obligation.  So  reckless 
does  Sir  John  Ross  appear  of  all  that  has  been  done,  that  the 
name  even  of  Back,  who  we  fear  has  suffered  far  more  than  himself, 
is  not  once  mentioned  by  him — although  Commander  Ross  did 
not  miss  an  occasion  of  speaking  warmly  and  properly  of  his 
ancient  and  tried  friend  havmg  '  gone  to  seek  them,  and  to  restore 
them  once  more  to  society  and  home.'  If  now  and  then  in  the 
captain's  own  story  a  touch  of  the  pathetic  occurs,  the  effect  is 
immediately  destroyed  by  some  levity  of  expression,  some  coarse 
joke,  or  some  gross  vulgar  absurdity,  as  that,  for  instance^  of  re- 
commending all  Arctic  voyagers  hereafter  to  cram  their  stomachs, 
as  the  Esquimaux  do,  with  whale  blubber  and  seal  oil,  as  the  best 
mode  of  generating  animal  heat.  This,  however,  and  a  whole 
treatise  on  the  same  subject,  we  suspect  to  be  the  production  of 
Dr.  M'Culloch. 

Instead  of  bestowing  the  least  praise  on  the  exertions  of  his 
nephew  either  in  his  answers  to  the  Committee  or  in  his  book — in 
the  former  Sir  John  speaks  slightingly  of  his  losses,  considers  him 
not  entitled  to  any  portion  of  the  grant,  and  states  that  he  was  fully 
satisfied  with  his  promotion  ;'*'  in  the  latter  he  betrays  an  unworthy 

*  It  may  be  inferred,  indeed  we  are  satisfied,  from  the  questions  put  to  Captain 
Boss,  that  the  committee  were  desirous  of  awarding  something  to  the  meritorious 
Commander,  for  his  services  and  losses^  probably  a  portion,  as  surely  ought  to  have 
been  the  ease,  of  the  5000/^ — but  that  the  adverse  ansurers  given  by  the  uncle  pro- 
Tented  it.—Set  Ryort  and  Evidtnce,  pp.  18,  ISU 
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jealouf  T  of  wbat  the  young  mun  had  accomplished.  A  silly  chapter 
which  he  calls  '  Remarks  on  the  Assignment  of  the  Magnetic 
Pole/  concludes  thus  :— 

*  If  this  last  journey  of  thirty  miles,  as  it  appears  by  the  narrative, 
was  performed  without  my  presence,  which  was  required  in  another 
direction  and  for  other  purposes — and  this  keystone  of  all  our  previous 
labours  laid  by  the  party,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  mates  Blanky  and 
Abernethy,  under  the  immediate  orders  of  my  successful  nephew-^ 
heaven  forbid  that  I  should  attempt  to  rob  them  of  such  honours  as 
they  are  entitled  to  on  this  ground,  or  to  claim  the  credit  of  havings 
planted  the  British  flag  on  this  long-desired  spot  with  my  own  hand. 
Let  this  last  closing  act  of  my  labours  on  this  subject,  as  of  theirs, 
confer  such  honour  on  this  party  as  they  may  claim  or  deserve :  I  can 
sajF)  like  others,  though  in  a  quotation  rather  hackneyed,  **  Palmam 
qui  meruit  ferat,''  and  if  I  myself  consent  to  award  that  palm  to  him 
who  commanded  this  successful  party,  as  is  the  usage,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  in  this  I  surrender  those  personal  claims  which  are 
never  abandoned  by  the  commander  of  that  flag- ship,  which  so  often 
gains  the  victory,  through  the  energy,  intelligence,  and  bravery  of  the 
men  and  officers  whom  he  directs  and  orders,  or  by  the  captain -gene- 
ral who  carries  a  town  through  the  courage  and  activity  of  the  ser- 
geant who  leads  the  **  forlorn  hope.** 

^  But  if  I  have  done  this,  I  should  not  be  justified  in  thus  surren* 
dering  the  rights  of  the  brave,  and  patient,  and  enduring  crew  of  the 
Victory,  nor  perhaps  those  of  him,  the  noble-minded  and  generous, 
who  sent  the  Victory  and  her  crew  to  the  Polar  regions.  It  must  be 
hereafter  remembered  in  history,  and  will  be  so  recorded,  that  it  was 
the  ship  Victory,  under  the  command  of  Captain  John  Ross,  which 
assigned  the  north-west  Magnetic  Pole,  in  the  year  1831,  and  that  this 
vessel  was  fitted  out  by  him  whom  I  can  now  call  Sir  Felix  Booth  ; 
a  name  to  be  honoured,  had  it  even  remained  without  such  a  distinc- 
tion, as  lonfi^  as  British  c^enerosity  and  spirit  shall  be  recorded  as  a 
characteristic  of  the  merchants  of  Britain.' — pp.  570,  571. 

In  his  examination  before  the  committee,  in  speaking  of  the 
Magnetic  Pole,  the  Captain  never  once  mentions  the  name  of 
Commander  Ross, but  says,  *fFe  arrived  at  the  spot;* — *  fFe  pro- 
ceeded round  it ;' — *  JVe  passed  round  it; — '  Which  ever  way  we 
passed  it ;'  *  As  we  passed  round  it,  the  compass  turned  towards  it 
horizontally,'  &c.  8cc.  Captain  Ross  was  never  within  forty  miles  of 
the  spot^  and  there  is  no  truth  in  the  statement  of  ^  passing  round  it' 
Being  asked  by  the  committee, '  Within  what  area  do  you  conceive 
you  have  reduced  the  situation  of  it?'  he  answers,  'One  mile.' 
Captain  Beaufort,  however,  informed  them,  '  there  can  be  no 
specific  or  precise  point,  within  a  degree  or  half  a  degree.* 

We  may  here  notice  a  very  whimsical  part  of  Captain  Ross's 
examination,  respecting  the  magnetic  needle  :-^ 

'  Did  you  remark  whether  light,  such  as  the  light  of  a  candle,  had 

any 
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any  inflaenoe  upon  it  ? — ^The  Kght  of  a  candle  has  alio  an  effect  upon 
it ;  thoae  effects  have  been  accurately  observed. — ^Then  you  consider 
that  was  a  matter  of  importance  to  science,  inasmuch  as  it  showed  the 
connexion  between  light  and  heat  and  magnetism  ? — ^Yes. — Did  you 
remark  that  any  metallic  substance  produced  an  effect  on  the  magnet  ? 
— Yes,  even  brass. — ^The  buttons  of  your  coat  ? — ^The  buttons  of  my 
coat  produced  an  effect  on  the  magnet. — That  the  north  pole  of  the 
needle  would  point  to  them? — Yes.* — Evid,  p.  12. 

The  idea  of  going  into  the  Arctic  regions  to  examine  whether 
the  light  of  a  tallow  candle^  probably  stuck  in  an  iron  socket^ 
and  his  brass  buttons  with  iron  necks  to  them,  produced  an  effect 
on  the  needle^  which  he  had  just  told  them  *•  had  no  power  of  tra* 
versing  to  any  particular  point/  is  undoubtedly  very  amusing.  It 
reminds  us  of  what  happened  to  a  very  different  man  from  Ross*— 
TrOughton,  the  mathematical-instrument  maker.  On  approaching 
his  face  towards  a  delicately  suspended  needle^  he  observed  it  to 
be  affected  with  a  tremulous  motion,  and  it  was  some  time  before 
it  occurred  to  him  that  there  were  steel  springs  in  his  wig.  Whether 
Ross  wore  a  wig  or  not  we  cannot  say. 

When  asked  about  magnetic  electricity^  he  responds,  *  I  know 
of  no  magnetic  electricity.  I  know  of  no  such  term  ;  but  the 
effect  of  light  and  heat  upon  the  magnetic  needle  is  an  important 
discovery,  ta&icA  we  hofce  made.'  The  effect  of  Ught  and  heat  on 
the  needle,  where  for  three  or  four  months  on  end  no  sun  is 
Tisible,  and  the  temperature  is  40®  below  zero,  w  certainly  '  an 
important  discovery'!-— but,  seriously,  can  this  have  been  sheer 
ignorance,  or  an  attempt  to  practise  on  the  credulity  of  the  com^ 
mittee  ?  We  ask  this,  because  experiments  have  been  made  in  this 
country,  where  the  magnet  is  in  full  activity,  to  ascertain  what 
effect  the  strong  light  and  heat  of  the  sun  have  on  a  most  delicate 
and  sensitive  needle.  For  this  purpose,  an  instrument  was  fixed 
in  the  garden  of  the  Royal  Observatory,  seventeen  years  ago,  and 
observations  continued  by  Mr.  Pond  for  three  years,  the  result  of 
which  was  as  follows  :-^'  From  sun-rise  to  the  hottest  part  of  the 
day,  or  about  two  o'clock,  the  southern  part  of  the  needle  moves 
about  5  or  6  minutes  in  a  direction  from  W.  to  £.,  or  contrary  to 
the  path  of  the  sun — and  returns^  in  the  course  of  the  evening  and 
following  night,  to  its  former  position.'  From  this  our  readers 
may  judge  of  the  effect  of  a  farthing  rush-light,  or  a  brass-button, 
on  the  magnetic  needle  in  the  midst  of  intense  frost  and  snow.  So 
much  for  the  *  important  discovery  which  we  have  made ' ! 

That  Captain  Ross  should  take  every  occasion  to  sneer  at  that 
which  be  has  twice  failed  to  settle,  and  concerning  which  in 
reality  he  has  the  least  possible  information — the  question  of  a 
North- West  Passage— might  be  expected.    Thus,  in  one  place, 
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be  says : — '  I  imagine  no  one  was  very  sanguine  about  future 
north-west  passages,  even  should  we  contrive  to  make  one  our* 
selves.' — (p.  464.)  In  another  place,  speaking  of  the  same  sub- 
ject, he  says, — <  of  which,  if  I  mistake  not,  we  now  know  as  much 
as  is  soon  likely  to  be  known,  and  far  more  than  will  ever  be  of 
any  use.' — (p.  539.)  Being  asked  by  the  committee  : — '  From 
your  experience  of  those  seas,  do  you  conceive  that  any  further 
attempt  to  discover  the  North- West  Passage  would  be  attended 
with  great  danger?'  he  replies ;  '  I  do.'  *  And  if  successful  would 
it  be  attended  with  any  public  benefit  ?' — '  1  believe  it  would  be 
utterly  useless.'  The  committee  might  have  gone  further  and 
asked  him — '  If  this  be  your  opinion,  what  did  you  go  for  ?'  But 
Captain  Beaufort,  on  whose  character  as  an  able  and  in  the  highest 
sense  scientific  navigator  we  need  not  enlarge,  and  Commander 
Ross,  who  had  passed  '  fourteen  summers  and  eight  winters '  in 
the  Arctic  seas,  and  been  with  Parry  on  every  voyage,  were  also 
examined.     Captain  Beaufort  was  asked,— 

*  Do  you  consider  that  the  closing  up  of  Prince  Regent's  Inlet  nar- 
rows the  range  with  which  a  north-west  passage  may  be  found  within 
a  short  compass  ? — It  only  narrows  it  by  one  of  the  openings. — Does 
not  it  narrow  the  opening  to  something  above  74°  north  latitude  ? — ' 
There  are  several  openings  from  the  end  of  Lancaster  Sound  ;  Prince 
Regent's  Inlet  was  one  of  them;  by  closing  that  Captain  Ross 
has  removed  one  of  the  probable  means  of  getting  to  the  westward  ; 
hut  there  are  three  still  open^  in  which  success  is  just  as  likely  as  in 
the  other, — Will  you  specify  their  names  ?— One  is  going  out  by  the 
Wellington  channel  to  the  north-west,  that  is,  going  to  the  northward 
of  the  chain  of  islands  discovered  by  Captain  Parry,  and  approximating 
the  Pole ;  another,  proceeding  by  Melville  Island  in  the  same  direction 
that  Captain  Parry  previously  tried ;  and  the  third  would  be  by  getting 
to  the  south-west  as  soon  as  the  vessel  has  passed  the  cape  which 
Captain  Ross  supposes  to  the  northern  extreme  of  America,  and  then 
endeavouring  to  get  over  to  the  shore  laid  down  by  Captain  Franklin 
and  Dr.  Richardson ;  all  those  three  are  still  open  to  future  enter- 
prise.— Do  you  consider  that  the  closing  of  the  most  southerly  outlet 
closes  that  supposed  to  be  most  likely  to  be  practicable  ? — No ;  for 
that  is  not  the  route  I  should  have  taken  if  employed  on  that  service.* — 
Evid.  p.  22. 

Commander  Ross  was  asked, — 

^  You  do  not  think  the  voyage  has  furnished  any  conclusion  against 
the  existence  of  a  north-west  passage  ? — No ;  it  has  made  it  still  more 
certain  than  it  was  before  that  a  north-west  passage  must  exist, — 
Upon  what  observations  made  in  the  last  voyage  do  you  ground  that 
opinion  ? — From  the  additional  portion  of  the  outline  of  the  continent 
ci  America  explored  upon  this  occasion,  on  the  northern  coast  of  Ame- 
rica apd  the  we3tern  coast  of  Boothia. — Do  you  believe  that  it  would 
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be  practicable  to  go  through  that  north-western  passage? — There  is 
no  question  that  it  would  be  much  more  easy,  now  that  we  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  the  formation  of  the  continent  of  America. 
—Would  it  be  best  accomplished  by  steam  or  by  sailing  ? — By  sailing. 
— Supposing  this  to  be  accomplished,  would  it  be  at  all  beneficial  to 
commerce  ? — ^It  is  quite  uncertain  what  benefits  may  result  from  it ; 
in  fayourable  seasons  it  may  be  possible  to  get  through  it  with  very 
little  difficulty ;  for  instance,  on  our  last  voyage  we  sailed  on  an  open 
aea,  where  it  is  usually  covered  with  ice ;  but  it  was  a  remarkably 
fayourable  season ;  mdi  seasons  may  occur  periodically ;  if  so,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  on  those  occasions  in  getting  from  Baffin* s  Bay 
to  Behrin^s  Straits, — Do  you  believe  that  any  attempt  to  penetrate 
would  be  attended  with  danger  ? — Nothing  more  than  the  ordinary 
danger  of  navigating  the  Northern  Seas.* — Evid.  p.  27. 

With  regard  to  geographical  information,  which,  we  apprehend, 
was  one  principal  object  of  Sir  John  Ross's  expedition,  his  chart, 
as  all  charts  are  meant  to  do,  ought  to  elucidate  his  text,  and  vice 
versa.  But  here  the  very  few  names  which  appear  in  the  text  are 
not  to  be  found  in  the  chart,  nor  do  any  of  those  multitudes  which 
blacken  the  chart  occur  in  the  text — both  text  and  chart,  therefore, 
are  rendered  wholly  useless  for  the  guidance  of  the  reader.  The 
names  assigned  by  Commander  Ross,  on  his  two  important  jour- 
neys are— with  one  or  two  exceptions— obliterated  from  the  Cap» 
taints  chart,  and  replaced  by  those  of  more  dignified  person- 
ages; still  not  a  word  even  about  them  appears  in  the  text. 
As  a  curiosity  we  will  give  a  few  of  these.  In  the  first  place  we 
have  *  The  Magnetic  Pole  of  William  IV.,'  and  '  Cape  Adelaide,' 
to  neither  of  which  can  there  be  the  least  objection— on  the  con- 
trary ; — Capes  Cumberland,  Gloucester,  Sussex,  and  Cambridge, 
might  abo  be  allowed  to  stand  ; — then  we  have  Clarence  Islands, 
consisting  of  eight,  Munster,  Falkland,  £rskine,  Adolphus,  Fox, 
Frederick,  Augustus,  and  Errol — with  Capes  Sophia,  Sidney^  and 
Mary.  Then  comes  a  whole  host  of  foreigners,  wfao^  we  con- 
ceive, have  no  business  there : — Louis  Philip  (sic), — Capes  Ni- 
cholas, Carl  XlV.-Johan,  Francis  11.^  Frederick  VI.,  Alexandra, 
Maria  Louisa,  Maria  (da)  Gloria — and  Joshephine  (sic)  Bayl 
To  which  may  be  added,  Lieven,  Esterhazy,  and  many  otliers, 
not  one  of  which,  except  the  name  of  his  present  majesty,  is  men- 
tioned in  the  text. 

Again ;  we  find  in  the  text  a  great  number  of  native  names, 
some  of  them  hard  enough,  such  as  Too-noul-lead,  Tar-rio-nit- 
yoke,  Ac-cood-le-ruk-tuk,  &c.  8cc.,  pointed  out  by  the  natives,  who 
accompanied  our  countrymen  on  their  journeys,  not  one  of  which, 
except  that  of  Shagavoke,  at  the  head  of  an  inlet  of  the  isthmus, 
is  inserted  in  the  chart,  so  that  the  narrative  itself  of  these  travels 
is  rendered  almost  wholly  useless,  by  the  utter  inability  of  knowing, 
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on  any  gifen  occasion,  whereabouts  the  traveller  is.  The  name 
of  Neit'Chillee  is  fifty  times  repeated  as  a  very  important  place, 
but  we  may  as  well  look  for  a  needle  in  a  bottle  of  hay,  as  for 
Neit-chillee  on  the  chart.  It  is,  in  short,  very  generally  suspected, 
that  the  interests  of  geography  have  been  sacrificed  to  considera- 
tions of  no  very  lofty  character — among  others,  to  the  expectation 
of  gold  snuff-boxes,  ribbons,  and  the  like  baubles,  from  foreign 
potentates — and  yet  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London, 
which  certainly  owes  not  one  iota  of  information  to  Sir  John 
Ross,  out  of  pure  compassion  we  suppose,  bestowed  upon  him 
the  King*s  medal  of  fifty  gumeas  ! 

The  Captain  has  been  censured  for  placing  the  name  of  King 
William  on  or  near  the  spot  of  the  magnetic  pole,  because  he 
could  not  have  known  of  the  accession  of  his  present  Majesty  until 
long  afterwards ; — but  what  of  that  ?  He  had  the  full  right  at  an; 
time,  before  the  chart  was  published,  to  bestow  what  name  he 
pleased  on  particular  points^and  he  has  not  been  sparing  in  the 
exercise  of  that  right.  We  have,  however,  a  charge  of  a  rather 
different  nature  to  prefer  against  him,  and  one  which  he  certainly 
ought  to  explain,  if  he  can,  and  if  he  has  the  slightest  value  for  his 
own  character  as  a  surveyor^  a  geographer,  and  a  navigator.  We 
understand  that  in  the  original  chart  of  Commander  Hoss,  which 
either  is  or  was  in  the  Admiralty,  the  Clarence  Islands  of  the  book 
chart,  (which  the  Commander  discovered,  and  named  BeavforVs 
Islands  as  a  welUdeserved  compliment  to  the  hydrograpber  of  the 
Admiralty,)  consist  of  three,*  and  three  only^— and  that  the  other 
five  in  the  book  chart  are,  like  the  Croker  Mountains,  non* 
entities.  As  to  the  motives  of  so  unparalleled  a  deception,  we 
shall  hazard  no  guess.  Sir  John  Koss  himself  never  saw  even 
those  ihree  existing  islands. 

The  Knight  has  made  another  most  extraordinary  discovery-^ 
that  of  a  fact  unequalled  in  modem  times,  and,  we  believe,  but 
once  in  days  of  yore — namely,  when  Pharaoh  and  his  host  were 
drowned  in  the  Red  Sea ;  he  has  actually  built  up  a  waU  of  water ! 
and  as  it  is  made  to  serve  as  one  of  the  grounds  on  which  he 
presumes  there  can  be  no  North- West  Passage,  we  will  let  bim 
speak  for  himself.  Great  preparation  must  evidently  have  been 
made  for  putting  the  questions  in  this  part  of  his  examination,  iu 
the  course  of  which  he  puzzled  both  himself  and  the  committee ; 
the  latter  somewhat  abruptly  ask  him, — 

^  Did  you  observe  the  difference  in  the  altitude  of  the  two  seas  east 

*  The  three  exitting  islands  are  those  named  in  the  CaptaifCi  chart  Adolphusu 
Frederick,  and  Augustus :  <  Three  low  islands/  says  Commander  Koss,  <  situated 
about  ten  miles  to  the  northward  of  oar  nreitnt  position  (near  Parry's  Port),  wen 
Q«Bi«d  Bctnifiri  J$imM^^  413,) 
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and  west  of  BootUft  Felix  ?^-Ye8. — Do  j^u  draw  any  condusion  from 
that  difference  of  altitude  which  bears  on  the  subject  of  the  North- 
West  Passage  ? — ^I  consider  it  to  be  negative.-^ You  consider  it  a  pre- 
sumption ? — Yes,  a  presumption  that  there  is  no  such  passage,  but  not 
a  proof. — ^What  was  the  difference? — ^The  difference  is  thirteen  feet. 
— Upon  the  supposition  that  the  land  is  continuous  northward  from  the 
seventy- fourth  degree  to  the  pole, — [A  most  extraordinary  supposition 
of  the  learned  member,  since  the  contrary  has  been  proved^ — should 
yon  expect  to  find  that  difference  of  altitude  in  the  seas  ? — I  should 
certainly,  from  the  rotative///  [rotary]  motion  of  the  earth.' — Evid, 
p.  17. 

The  committee,  having  in  the  mean  time  examined  Commander 
Ross,  asked  the  Captain,  on  a  subsequent  day^— ^ 

*  You  stated,  among  other  reasons  you  gave  for  believing  that  there 
was  no  North- West  Passage  practicable,  that  there  was  a  difference  of 
the  altitude  of  the  two  seas  east  and  west  of  the  Isthmus  which  unites 
Boothia  with  the  continent  of  America  ? — Yes ;  I  was  the  only  officer 
there ;  Commander  Ross  had  no  opportunity  of  ascertaining  it ;  it  was 
while  he  was  on  other  services ;  it  was  when  I  went  with  the  provisions 
to  him  I  ascertained  that ;  in  two  years,  in  June,  1830,  and  the  end  of 
May,  ISSl.'-^The  observations  made  at  two  different  times  both  led  you 
to  the  same  result  ?-^Yes. — Have  you  any  doubt  upon  that  ? — Not  at 
€Ul;  I  measured  it  with  the  theodolite  in  the  usual  way ;  the  process 
becomes  very  simple,  and  incapable  of  error  to  those  who  understand 
it. — There  is  a  difference,  is  there  not,  in  the  altitude  of  the  Pacific 
and  Atlantic  Oceans  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  Isthmus  of  Da* 
rien  ? — [Here  again  the  learned  member  commits  a  blunder — there 
are  no  e^mt  and  west  sides  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien — it  lies  east  and 
west.] — I  have  heard  there  is,  and  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean 
also ;  there  is  eight  feet  rise  and  fall  of  tide  on  the  east  side  of 
those  isthmuses,  and  only  fourteen  inches  on  the  west  side ;  I  tried 
that  at  the  time  ;  I  broke  a  hole  in  the  ice  for  the  purpose.' — Ih,  p.  92. 

What  be  means  by  '  those  isthmuses,'  we  are  completely  at  a  loss 
to  discover— equally  so,  what  '  the  hole  in  the  ice '  was  for ;  but 
as  water  was,  heretofore,  in  the  habit  of  finding  its  own  level,  and 
as  the  same  water  flows  round  the  Boothian  peninsula — the  thir- 
teen feet  wall,  being,  notwithstanding  the  rotative  motion  of  the 
earth,  a  physical  impossibility,  we  can  only  conclude  it  to  have 
been  a  miracle,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  stopping  the  Captain  in  his 
not  otherwise  supernatural  career.  We  must  not,  however,  omit 
the  evidence  of  Commander  Ross  on  the  same  point : — 

*  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact,  that  the  two  seas,  right  and  left  of  the 
isthmus  which  unites  Boothia  with  the  continent  of  America,  are  of 
different  altitude? — No,  I  am  not ;  nor  had  we  the  means  of  ascertain- 
ing the  fact  with  accuracy ;  it  would  take  at  least  two  or  three  months 
to  ascertain  it  with  the  accuracy  such  an  observation  would  require.-— 
Yoo  haye  no  reason  to  suppose  such  a  thing  ?'^Nqm  whatwer;  no, 
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I  never  heard  of  it  iiit  this  mommi. — Has  Captain  Ross  never  told 
you  that  he  had  ascertained  that  to  be  the  fact  ? — Captain  Ross  may 
naye  made  observations  which  have  satisfied  his  mind,  but  I  doubt 
whether  he  can  have  made  observations  that  would  satisfy  the  minds 
of  those  who  may  investigate  the  matter.' — lb.  p.  27. 

So  the  whole  of  this  levelling  process^  with  ^  the  theodolite  in  the 
usual  way,'  &c.  and  the  result  thereof,  were  carefully  concealed 
from  Commander  Ross  and  bottled  up  solely  for  the  use  of  the 
Committee!  Well  might  the  Commander  be  taken  by  surprise  ; 
but  we  have  no  doubt— can  any  one  doubt? — that  the  average 
difference  in  the  altitudes  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  on  the  north 
and  south  sides  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  or  Panama,  ascertained 
by  Mr.  Lloyd  after  two  years'  labour,  instead  of  two  days,  to  be 
thirteen  feet,  furnished  the  data,  and  the  only  data,  for  the  thir- 
teen  feet  between  the  two  sides  of  the  Isthmus  of  fioothia? — ^  those 
isthmuses  '  being  as  like  to  each  other,  as  the  two  rivers  of  Mon- 
mouth and  Macedon. 

But  *  worse  remains  behind.'  We  are,  indeed,  utterly  at  a  loss 
to  comprehend  what  evil  genius  could  have  urged  on  the  gallant 
Captain  to  stumble,  once  more,  on  those  fatal  mountains  on  which 
he  suffered  shipwreck  in  the  year  1818.  Had  he  no  friend  at 
his  elbow  ?  or  rather,  did  he  put  himself  into  the  hands  of  some 
injudicious  and  indiscreet  friend,  (query  ?  the  one  already  alluded 
to  ?)  who  thus  has  driven  him  to  pronounce  his  own  condemnation 
from  his  own  mouth  ?  Nature  might  have  made  a  range  of  moun- 
tains across  Lancaster  Sound,  and  Ross  might  have  imagined  that 
he  saw  them ;  but  nature  never  exacts  physical  impossibilities 
from  human  beings :  Ross,  however,  finds  no  difficulty  in  per- 
forming that  which  is  physically  impossible.  We  read  with  perfect 
astonishment  the  following  extract : — 

'  Having,  as  I  have  already  noticed,  left  the  chest  of  minerals  near 
a  notable  cairn,  as  being  too  heavy  for  us  to  carry  farther,  I  must 
here  point  out  its  latitude  as  78°  51';  that  having  been  deduced  from 
two  meridian  altitudes  of  the  sun.  The  mountain^  therefore,  which  I 
formerly  mentioned  as  being  situated  at  this  place, — [that  which  he 
calls  the  north-east  point  of  America,] — lies  between  the  latitudes 
of  73°  53'  and  74°  north  ;  and  as  its  longitude  is  90°  west,  it  occupies 
the  place  at  which  /  had  marked  Croker^s  Mouniain  tn  1818.  I  can, 
therefore,  have  no  doubt  that  the  land  on  which  I  now  stood  was 
the  same  that  I  had  seen  in  my  first  voyage,  and  which  I  had  been 
able  to  observe  very  distinctly  from  the  vicinity  of  the  mountain  to 
which  I  then  gave  the  name  of  Hope's  Monument.* — ^p.  671. 

When  a  prudent  man  gets  into  a  scrape,  he  suffers  the  memory 
thereof  silently  to  die  away,  mindful  of  a  certain  old  proverb 
about  etiningf  &c. ;  or,  which  is  better,  openly  avows  his  error, 
and  thus  disarms  censure.     Had  the  Captain,  now  that  he  must 
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have  seen,  and  did  see,  bis  former  mistake,  candidly  and  frankly 
owned  it,  this  would  at  once  have  silenced  criticism — at  least  we 
can  speak  for  ourselves.  He  has  thought  fit,  however,  to  take 
a  different — and  we  must  say  a  most  disingenuous— -course,  which 
we  feel  it  our  duty  to  expose.  Mark,  then,  how  '  a  plain  tale  will 
set  him  down.'  In  his  book  of  1818  we  find  the  following  pas- 
sage:— 

*  The  land  I  then  saw  was  a  high  ridge  of  mountains^  extending  di- 
rectly across  the  bottom  of  the  inlet.    This  chain  appeared  extremely 

high  in  the  centre/  &c *  It  (the  weather)  completely  cleared  up 

ioT  about  ten  minutes,  and  I  distinctly  saw  the  land  round  the  bottom 
of  the  bay,  forming  a  connected  chain  of  mountains  with  those  which 
extended  along  the  north  and  south  sides.  This  land  appeared  to  be 
at  the  distance  of  eight  leagues,'* — Voyage  to  Baffin^  Bay  in  1818, 
pp.  173,  174. 

No  description  could  be  more  clear  and  distinct  than  this  is  of 
a  nonentity.  Now  let  us  compare  it  with  the  above  extract  from 
his  book  of  1835.  Here  this  noble  chain  of  mountains  is  shri- 
velled up  into  A  mountain  ;  and,  instead  of  its  stretching  round 
the  bottom  of  the  bag  (which  by  his  own  chart  is  forty-two  miles 
across),  we  now  find  it  perched  at  the  extremity  of  the  supposed 
north  point  of  America,  wholly  out  of  the  counterfeit  bay :  still 
he  avers  that  he  formerly  stated  rr  to  be  situated  at  this  place. 
We  shall  see:— this  mountain^  he  now  tells  us,  lies  between 
the  latitudes  of  73^  53'  and  74°  north  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  occupies 
a  space  of  seven  miles:  in  1818,  by  his  own  showings  it  stretched 
from  73*"  3&  to  74°  18',  or  forty-two  miles.  This  is  rather  un- 
lucky for  the  Captain's  averment,  but  what  immediately  follows  is 
much  more  so.  '  And  as  its  longitude,*  he  continues, '  is  QO""  west, 
it  occupies  the  place  at  which  1  had  marked  Croker's  mountain 
(still  in  the  singular  number)  in  1818.'  Now  M-e  shall  show  the 
gallant  Knight  that  his  conclusion  is  a  non  sequitur ;  the  moun^ 
tain,  in  bis  chart  of  1818,  is  placed  in  longitude  83^°,  and  cannot 
therefore,  in  its  new  position  of  90°,  occupy  the  place  he  marked 
it  in  1818 ;  unless,  indeed,  as  we  are  dealing  with  impossibilities, 
it  possesses  the  gift  of  ubiquity. 

We  cannot  leave  this  subject  without  pointing  out  the  absurdity, 
as  well  as  the  meanness  of  this  subterfuge.  *  In  1818,'  he  says, 
'  I  saw  very  distinctly,  from  the  vicinity  of  the  mountain  called  by 
me  Hope's  Monument,  the  land  which  I  called  Croker's  Mountain.* 
Now  Hope's  Monument  appears,  in  his  own  chart,  in  lat.  74"  43', 
and  long.  80**  Stf.  We  have  seen  that  this  mountain  of  1832  (what- 
ever its  name  may  be)  occupies  a  place  in  long.  90**;  and  is,  there- 
fore, according  to  his  logic,  identically  the  same  with  that  of  1818. 
If  we  reject  the  small  difference  of  latitude^  and  assuming  only  that 
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of  longitude  (9*  3(y),  we  bate  a  distance  of  157  nautical 
from  the  spot  in  Lancaster  Sounds  where,  from  the  deck  of  the 
Isabella,  Ross  asserts  he  saw  that  singular  mountain,  which  bj 
some  means  or  other,  between  the  years  1818  and  1832,  baa 
transported  itself  from  the  sound  to  the  north-eastern  extremity  of 
the  Boothian  Penirmda.  We  know  of  no  parallel  to  this  stretch 
^  of  the  visual  organ,  except  it  be  that  of  the  notorious  Femmo 
Mendex  Pinto,  who  saw  the  Great  Wall  of  China  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Amoy,  about  a  thousand  miles  off.  Perhaps  his 
friend  the  feelotopher  may  suggest  a  wee  bit  refraction ;  but  th« 
largest  bit  will  fall  in6nitely  short  of  what  would  be  required  to 
raise  a  hill  of  six  hwidred  feet  so  as  to  be  visible  at  the  verge  of 
the  horizon  from  the  above-mentioned  distance ;  nothing  short  of 
the  height  of  fifteen  thoueand  feet  would  show  itself  1  If  Parrj 
had  not,  in  1819,  completely  demolished  this  fine  range  of 
mountains,  with  Cape  Rosamond  in  the  centre  of  it-^-of  whose 
castellated  summit  a  splendid  view  illustratee  Ross's  book  of 
1818 — Ross,  in  his  volume  of  1835,  would  have  done  the  work 
for  him. 

We  may  mention  another  circumstance,  which  is  remarkable 
only  as  it  shows,  among  a  multitude  of  instances,  the  loose  manner 
in  which  the  most  simple  statement  of  what  are  meant  to  be  facts 
is  usually  made.  This  said  unfortunate  mountam  seems  doomed 
to  find  no  resting  place;  it  is  stated  in  the  text  of  1835^  as  lying 
between  Td""  53'  and  74'',  but  in  his  own  dutrt  of  the  same  date, 
the  whok  space  between  these  latitudes  is  occupied  6y  UHiter  I 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  the  new  Croker's  Mountain.  A 
more  gross  misrepresentation  of  a  recorded  fact,  with  the  testi«> 
mony  before  one's  eyes,  and  it  was  under  his  own,  can  scarcely  be 
imagined  than  the  following  r-^— 

*  Since  that  period  (1818),  it  (the  mountain)  has  been  considered 
as  belonging  to  what  have  been  termed  Leopold's  islands ;  thus  re- 
ceiving a  new  name  which  I  cannot  admit.  I  must  therefore  restore 
to  it  that  one  which  I  originally  conferred^  and  in  assuming  a  right 
granted  to  all  discoverers^  reclaim,  of  course,  the  right  also  of  oia- 
covery  over  a  land  of  which  I  then  took  possession^  [^  t.e.  at  the  dis- 
tance of  157  miles ! ']  Since  this  spot  is  also  a  portion  of  the  main- 
land, and  not  that  island  which  has  been  asserted,  in  the  more  recent 
voyage  to  which  I  have  ihtu  referred,  it  is  equally  my  duty  to  point 
out  that  the  discovery  of  the  north-east  cape  of  the  American  con- 
tinent thus  belongs  to  myself  and  to  the  original  voyage  which  t 
made  to  these  northern  seas.  Finally,  in  thus  restoring  the  original 
designation  of  this  spot,  I  must  equally  assert  my  right  to  establish 
everything  else  connected  with  it,  as  it  stands  in  my  own  charts, 
and  therefore  replace  the  names  which  I  then  conferred  on  several 
objects  in  its  vicinity.'— p.  e71. 
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Can  assanlnce  go  beyond  tb»?    In  tfie  'fnore  teeeni  tcyage^ 
to  vhicfa  he  refers  we  find  the  following  passage  :— 

*  We  bad  now  an  opportunity  of  discorering  that  a  long  neck  of  very 
low  land  mns  out  from  the  southward  of  the  Leopold  Islands,  and 
another  from  the  shore  to  the  southward  of  Cape  Clarence.  These 
two  had  every  appearance  of  joining,^  as  to  make  a  penimula  instead 
ff  an  island  of  that  portion  of  land  which,  on  account  of  our  distance 
preventing  us  from  seeing  the  low  beach,  had,  in  1819,  been  consi- 
dered under  the  latter  character.' — Parry^s  Third  Voyage^  p,  98. 
Nor  is  this  all.  Sir  Edward  Parry  in  his  chart  has  joined  thi 
island  to  the  continent  by  two  dotted  lines,  forming  an  isthmus* 
And  is  it  thus  that  an  officer,  with  the  facts  staring  him  in  the  face, 
shall  dare  '  to  pluck  the  laurels  from  his  brother's  brow '  ?  The 
thing  is  in  itself  too  paltry  to  be  of  the  least  importance,  as  con- 
cerns anybody  but  Ross  himself;  Pariy,  we  are  well  assured,  will 
laugh  at  it. 

We  consider  it  our  duty,  however,  to  put  matters  on  their  right 
footing,  to  correct  misrepresentations,  and  to  repel  the  unfounded 
and  uncalled  for  insinuations  against  Captain  Parry  contained  in 
the  following  extract : — > 

*  Sir  Edward  Parry  remarks  that  Lancaster  Sound  had  ^  obtained  a 
degree  of  notoriety  beyond  what  it  might  otherwise  have  been  con* 
fidered  to  possess,  from  the  very  opposite  opinions  which  have  been 
held  with  regard  to  it."  This  language  is  somewhat  ambiguous^  at 
least ;  and  either  from  this  cause,  or  others,  it  has  been  inferred  by 
some  of  those  persons  who  took  an  interest  in  the  discoveries  and 
proceedings  of  that  voyage,  that  Sir  Edward's  opinion  was  opposed  to 
mine,  when  we  were  employed  together  on  that  first  expedition.  Under 
Buch  a  conclusion,  the  same  persons  ought  also  to  have  perceived,  that, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  he  must  have  then  expressed  that  di£Ference  of 
opinion  to  me,  since  this  was  his  duty  as  my  associated  though  junior 
officer ;  and  thence,  I  presume,  they  will  have  further  determined, 
that^  in  acting  as  I  did,  I  proceeded  in  opposition  to  his  declared 
opinion.  If  this  be  the  case,  it  is  necessary  that  those  persons  should 
be  undeceived ;  for  he  did  not  at  that  time  make  any  such  opinion 
known  to  me,  and  I  am  therefore  bound  to  conclude  that  he  did  no^ 
entertain  it  He  could  not  have  believed  that  there  was  a  passage 
through  Lancaster  Soudd,  or  he  would  have  told  me  that  he  thought 
80 ;  for  it  would  be  to  suppose  him  capable  of  gross  misconduct  as  an 
officer,  were  I  to  imagine  that,  when  be  was  my  second  in  command, 
he  suppressed  any  opinion  that  could  concern  the  duty  in  which  we 
were  both  engaged ;  above  all,  that  he  concealed  an  opinion  which, 
on  account  of  its  very  high  importance,  it  was  the  more  strongly  hia 
duty  to  have  communicated.  Nor  is  there  a  single  officer  belonging 
to  either  of  the  ships,  who,  if  he  now  says  that  he  differed  from  me 
in  opinion  at  that  time^  is  not  equally  censurable ;  since  it  was  incum- 
l^nt  on  aU  to  have  stated  to  me.  what  they  believed  or  thought  on  thfit 
kadiz^  object  of  the  expedition.'— J2ot9f  18d&t  ppr  89,.90.. 
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Now  this  vain  and  Jealous  man  seems  not  to  see,  what  everybody 
else  will  see,  that  if  it  were  true  that  Parry  had  been  so  negli- 
gent of  his  duty  as  not  to  remonstrate  with  his  commanding  officer 
for  his  misconduct  in  abandoning  one  of  the  noblest  objects  ever 
attempted  by  human  effort^  that  commanding  officer  was  not  one 
jot  the  less  to  blame.  But  we  happen  to  be  acquainted  with  two 
venr  strong  reasons  why  Parry  would  not,  cotdd  not,  and  therefore 
did  not,  make  any  such  remonstrance.  The  first  is,  the  simple 
fact  of  the  utter  impossibility  of  stating  his  opinion,  if  he  had 
formed  any,  when  the  Isabella  turned  back  in  Lancaster  Sound. 
This  ship  was  six  miles  a-head  of  the  Alexander  when  she  put 
about ;  she  came  rattling  past  her,  with  a  strong  wind  blowing 
right  down  the  sound,  without  hailing,  without  making  any  signal, 
and  without  heaving  to ;  Parry,  therefore,  had  nothing  to  do  but 
to  follow  his  leader,  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  cause  of  the  sudden 
abandonment.  His  eyes  were  not  keen  enough  to  carry  the  view 
to  Croker's  Mountains — and  he  could  not  imagine  non-entities ; 
and  therefore  could  not  and  did  not  give  any  opinion  to  his  com- 
manding officer. 

The  second  reason,  even  had  he  formed  an  opinion,  is  as  8tit>ng 
as  the  first,  and  perhaps  stronger.  Two  or  three  days  before  this 
event,  when  at  or  near  the  head  of  Baffin's  Bay,  Ross  con- 
sulted Parry  personally,  regarding  the  openings  in  the  land ;  and  to 
prevent  any  mistake  the  latter  sent  a  note,  in  which  he  pointed  out 
where  they  disagreed — to  which  the  former  returned  an  offensive 
reply, — such  as  was  not  calculated  to  encourage  his  Junior  officer 
to  volunteer  opinions  a  second  time,  unless  specially  called  for. 
Whether  this  uncourteous  reply  was  owing  to  Parry's  opinion  not 
being  exactly  suitable  to  his  wishes,  or  whether  it  might  be  con- 
strued to  imply  that  all  had  not  been  done  that  mieht  have  been 
done,  in  the  examination  of  those  numerous  openmgs  or  inlets 
seen  by  Baffin,  we  pretend  not  to  know ;  but  the  rapid  manner  in 
which  Ross  ran  along  the  coast,  and  out  of  Lancaster  Sound,  gives 
the  appearance  of  a  premeditated  and  predetermined  resolution  to 
avoid  a  winter's  residence,  and  to  get  home  as  speedily  as  possible* 

After  such  treatment,  how  could  he  or  any  one  expect  that 
Parry  would  subject  himself  a  second  time  to  be  so  insulted  ?  and 
what  right  has  the  Ross  of  1835  to  throw  out  insinuations  aguinst 
the  Parry  of  1818 — seventeen  years  having  passed  away — because 
the  latter  did  not  see  things  that  had  no  existence  ? — but  the  real 
cause  of  grievance  undoubtedly  is,  that  the  Parry  of  1819  demo- 
lished the  '  unsubstantial  phantom ' — the  '  baseless  fabric  of  a 
vision,' — so  happily  named  in  the  Westminster  Epilogue  the 
^crokeraunian  Mountains.* 

*  '  Acroceraunia,  monies  Epiri — known  to  the  modenit  [tingularly  enough]  as  the 
Mimti  tteUa  Ckim^rn'-^Aimtworik^i  Did, 
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Ross  seems  disposed,  throughout,  to  manifest  a  malicious  feeling 
against  Pany ;  and  truly  he  is  sometimes  indiscreet  in  his  choice 
of  occasions.  For  example,  in  his  examination  before  the  Com*' 
mittee,  he  says,  speaking  of  the  Act  which  grants  a  reward  for 
the  discovery  of  the  North- West  Passage,  '  the  original  Act  of 
Parliament  was  repealed  after  my  voyage,  and  a^ain  renetaed  on 
purpose  for  Captain  Parry.*  Here,  with  submission.  Sir  John 
Ross  states  what  is  not  the  fact.  The  Act  of  58  George  III.  (8th 
May,  1818),  by  virtue  of  which,  and  of  which  only,  Parry  got  the 
reward  in  18£0,  was  not  repealed  till  1829*  The  Act  1  and  « 
George  IV.  (23rd  Feb.  1821)  was  a  mere  explanatory  Act,  amend* 
lug  the  scale,  and  declaring  that  no  more  than  20,000^  shall  be 
paid  altogether  for  the  whole  passage ;  and  an  order  in  council 
was  grounded  upon  it,  fixing  a  scale  of  rewards  for  portions  of  the 
passage.  The  scheme  for  the  distribution  of  bOOOt  to  the  crews 
of  the  Hecia  and  Griper  was  authorised  on  30th  Nov.  1820,-* 
before  the  passing  of  the  explanatory  Act  which,  the  Committee 
are  informed,  was  ^  renewed  on  purpose  for  Captain  Parry  V 

We  have  taken  occasion  to  observe  on  the  jealousy  with  which 
Ross  regards  his  brother  officers  employed  on  discoveries.  It 
would  hardly  be  believed  that,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  very  silly  '  In- 
troduction,* he  appears  desirous,  in  what  he  calls  a  piece  of  *  novel 
geographical  criticism,^  to  deprive  Beechey,  Franklin,  Richardson, 
Heame,  and  Mackenzie  of  all  their  discoveries,  by  sending  De 
Fuca  and  De  Fonte,  of  whose  histories  he  evidently  knows  no« 
thing,  through  the  Strait  of  Behring,  and  along  the  whole  northern 
coast  of  America,  as  far  as  the  Isthmus  of  Boothia  !  and  that  no 
one  may  mistake  his  meaning,  he  draws  a  '  comparative  chart  of 
ancient  and  modern  navigators,*  in  which  their  two  tracks  are  laid 
down — tracks  which,  he  says,  '  they  must  have  made  to  reach  the 
Isthmus  of  Boothia,  which  I  have  reason  to  believe  they  did,  from 
the  uniformity  of  their  descriptions  to  what  voe  saw.'  We  want 
nothing  more  than  this  ^  chart  of  ancient  navigators,'  and  the '  novel 
criticism '  which  accompanies  it,  to  convey  a  true  impression  of 
Sir  John  Ross.  Although  it  would  seem  to  prove  his  utter  igno- 
rance of  what  has  been  attributed  to  the  old  pilot  Juan  de  Fuca, 
and  to  De  Fonte,  the  intention  is  obviously  to  deprive  Beechey, 
Franklin,  and  the  rest,  of  the  merit  of  their  valuable  discoveries, 
which  indeed  he  does  not  scruple  to  say  are  no  new  discoveries, 
for  they  had  <  long  ago  been  effected  by  those  old  navigators.^ 
But  enough  of  such  trash  as  this— and  more  than  enough  of  Captaia 
Ross  and  his  book. 

With  regard  to  our  northern  explorers,  whose  conduct  under 
the  most  trying  circumstances  has  been  above  all  praise,  they  must 
content  themselves  with  the  golden  opinions  of  their  countrymen^ 

and 
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aad  consofe  fhemfelfes  with  this  reflection — that  their  names  will 
lire  tbrou^  all  posterity,  and  be  enrolled  among  the  first  and 
choicest  in  the  list  of  those  naval  worthies,  who,  by  their  exertions 
and  discoveries,  have  contributed  to  establish  and  extend  the  repud- 
iation of  £ngland.     They  have  the  proud  reflection  that,  although 
tibey  have  not  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  rewarded,  as  they  well 
deserved  to  be,  with  honours  and  emoluments,  they  have  not  con- 
descended either  to  flatter  foreign  potentates  with  names  on  a 
worthless  chart— or  to  traverse  the  continent  of  Europe  in  quest 
of  baubles  and  bits  of  ribbon,  to  dangle  from  a  button-hole— -or  to 
petition  parliament  for  grants  of  public  money,  and  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  hire  brazen-faced  bagmen  to  beat  up  for  private  sub- 
scriptions— the  last  resource  of  *  Malesuada  Fames.' 
'   On  the  whole,  whether  we  look  at  his  evidence   before  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  or  at  his  strange  narrative, 
we  can  arrive  at  no  other  conclusion  than  this — that  ^  Sir  John 
Ross,  C.B.,  K.S.A.,  K.C.S.,  &c.  &c.,'  is  utterly  incompetent 
to  conduct  an  arduous  naval  enterprise  for  discovery  to  a  suc- 
cessful termination.     What  we  complain  of,  however,  is  not  so 
much  the  want  of  skill,  as  the  loose  and  inaccurate  manner  in 
which  he  slurs  over  and  states  facts,  whose  only  value  is  their 
iainute   correctness.      What  possible   use  can,  or  rather,   what 
positive  mischief  may  not,  arise  from  the  works  of  an  hydrogra- 
pher  who  can  create  islands,  or  move  mountains,  ad  Ubitum, 
vrith  a  few  strokes  of  his  pen  I     What  reliance  are  future  navi- 
gators to  place  on  such  a  chart  and  narrative  as  we  have  endea- 
voured to  describe  !     The  value  of  hydrography  consists  entirely 
in  its  fidelity.     Whatever  the  general  professional  abilities  of  Sir 
John  Ross  may  be,  or  may  once  have  been,  every  one  must  admit 
that,  on  two  occasions,  he  has  proved  himself  to  be  wanting  in  the 
high  qualifications  for  conducting  a  voyage  of  discovery  in  un- 
known seas,  and  particularly  so  for  deciding  such  a  question  as 
that  of  a  passage  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific ;  a  passage  which, 
baffled  from  incompetence,  and  prejudiced  from  spite,  he  now,  e» 
oathedri,  pronounces  to  be  impracticable,  notvrithstanding  the  pro- 
gressive discoveries  of  Parry,  Franklin,  Richardson,  and  Beechey 
^ave  reduced  it  almost  to  a  practicable  certainty.     Commander 
Jloss  has  viewed  that  sea  which  washes  the  shores  of  America^ 
fjFom  points  that  are  distant  sixty  or  seventy  miles  from  each  other, 
and    seen  it  everywhere   free  and   uninterrupted  by  any  land ; 
Franklin,  Richardson,  and  Beechey  have  seen  the  same  from  every 
part  of  the  coast,  save  and  except  about  150  miles.     Can  there 
then  be  a  doubt  scarcely  remaining— we  have  none  whatever — that 
a  vessel,  passing  through  one  of  the  openings  beyond  the  Boothian 
Peninsula  into  the  Western  Sea,  wo«|ld  with  ease,  in  one  season^ 
'    ..  *  make 
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mdw  ffood  her  pasiage  through  Behring's  Strait?  If,  on  the  re« 
turn  of  Bmeky  he  shall  have  established  the  truth  of  Commander 
Rote's  conjecture  as  to  the  uninterrupted  continuation  of  the 
western  and,  northern  coast  of  America,  and,  in  consequence  of 
dus.  Government  should  decide  to  follow  up  an  enterprise  which 
has  already  redounded  so  much  to  the  credit  of  the  nation  and  the 
glory  of  British  seamen — ^if,  on  considering  how  much  has  been 
effected,  and  how  little  remains  yet  to  be  done,  an  expedition  with 
two  small  vessels  should  be  resolved  on^-we  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  Captain  James  Clarke  Ross,  from  his  long  experience  ia 
the  navigation  of  the  Arctic  Seas — his  zeal  and  unabated  ardour— 
his  scientific  acquirements,  practical  and  theoretical — and  last,  not 
least,  his  youth  and  sound  constitution,  is  the  officer  whom  we 
should  pronounce,  under  all  circumstances,  the  best  qualified  to 
be  intrusted  with  this  honourable  duty ; — and,  let  us  be  forgiven 
for  adding  that,  for  similar  reasons,  his  friend  Commander  Back 
might  fitly  be  appointed  his  second  in  command. 


Aet.  IL<— Joumo/  of  Frances  Anne  Butler  (Fanny  Kemble). 
2  vols.  Post  8vo*  London.   1835. 

'T^HIS  is  a  work  of  ver^  considerable  talent,  but,  both  in  its  con- 
-*-  ception  and  execution,  of  exceeding  bad  taste.  There  is 
somethrog  overbold,  not  to  say  indelicate,  in  the  very  idea  of  a 
young  womzn's publishing  her  private  Journal;  but  when  we  found 
iMs  Journal  treating — besides  her  own  personal  concerns— of  the 
manners  and  characters  of  her  family,  her  friends,  and  even 
of  the  strangers  into  whose  society  she  had  been  admitted,  in  a 
style  of  free  and  easy  criticism,  we  confess  that  we  were  even 
less  surprised  by  the  abilities  than  at  the  self-confidence  of 
this  young  lady.  Nor  is  this  fundamental  error  much  alleviated 
by  the  style  of  execution,  which  is  often  colloquial  almost 
to  vulgarity,  aud  occasionally  bold  even  to  coarseness.  Such  are 
the  first,  and  not  very  agreeable,  impressions  that  the  work  creates; 
and  we  doubt  whether  all  the  amusement  it  may  give,  and  the 
sulmiration  that  particular  passages  will  excite,  can  compensate, 
to  the  generality  of  readers,  for  those— considering  the  writer  s  age 
mod  aex'-^unnatural  defects. 

But  there  is,  we  are  glad  to  say,  a  view  of  Miss  Kemble's  (or, 
as  we  must  now  call  her,  Mrs.  Butler's)  personal  position,  which 
will  not  only  explain  away  much  of  the  anomaly,  but  will  serve  as 
an  excuse,  if  not  an  apology,  for  many  of  those  particulars  which 
at  first  sight  create  the  most  surprise,  and  seem  to  deserve  the 
least  approbation.    She  is  in  years  a  young  woman,  but  she  has 

had 
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had  considerable  practice  in  the  ways  of  the  world*  In  many 
passages  she  expresses  herself  concerning  her  profession  in  very 
strong  terms,  sometimes  of  contempt  and  sometimes  of  disgust ; 
but  she  never  appears  to  have  considered  it  in  that  particular  point 
of  view  which  bears  most  directly  on  her  own  case.  The  life 
of  an  actress — the  habits  of  individual  thought,  study,  and  exer- 
tion— the  familiarity  with  bargains,  business,  and  bustle — the  va- 
rious and,  ever- varying  situations  and  society  into  which  she  is 
thrown — the  crossings  and  jostlings  of  the  dramatic  race — the 
acquired  confidence  which  enables  her  to  outface  multitudinous 
audiences — and  the  activity  and  firmness  of  personal  character 
which  are  necessary  to  maintain  her  rights  from  the  encroachments 
of  rivals  and  the  tyranny  of  managers — must  all  tend  to  blunt  the 
feelings  of  youtliful  timidity,  to  weaken  the  sense  of  feminine  de- 
pendence, and  to  force,  as  in  a  hot-bed,  to  premature  exuberance, 
all  the  more  vigorous  qualities  both  of  mind  and  body.  An  actress 
lives  fast :  her  existence  is  a  perpetual  wrestling-match,  and  one 
season  gives  her  more  experience — and  with  experience,  more  of 
the  nerve  and  hard  features  of  the  world — than  a  whole  life  of 
domestic  duties  could  do.  In  short,  a  young  actress  may  be  in 
mind  and  character  an  old  woman ;  and  when  it  happens,  as  in 
*  Master  Fanny *s '  case,  that  the  mind  is  originally  of  a  vigorous  and 
hardy  cast,  i(  is  clear  that  she  ought  not  to  be  measured  by  the 
standard  of  those  more  delicate  young  persons  whose  mental  com- 
plexions have  not  been  bronzed  by  the  alternate  sun  and  breezes  of 
the  stage,  the  green-room,  and  the  box-office. 

Again — the  variety  of  characters  with  which  she  is  obliged  to 
identify  herself  (some  of  them  not  the  most  moral — Calista  or 
Milwood,  for  instance — and  some  of  them  not  the  most  femi- 
nine— as  Lady  Macbeth  or  Constance)  must  familiarize  her  with 
ideas  and  manners  which  never  could  approach  a  young  woman 
ill  private  life ;  and  the  infinite  variety  of  such  exhibitions  gives 
her  a  kind  of  off-hand  iudiflierence  to  appearing  before  the  public 
ill  any  new  character  which  may  offer— -even  Uiat  of  a  journalist. 
Again— tlie  general  applause,  and  the  individual  attention,  which 
actresses  are  in  tlie  habit  of  receiving,  gives  them  inevitably 
a  degree  of  self-confidence,  a  reliance  on  their  own  talents  and 
judgment,  and  an  idea  of  their  own  capacity  and  importance, 
which  no  other  female  mind  is  likely  to  attain.  And,  finally,  all 
their  thought^  and  actions  are  calculated  on  familiarity  with  the 
public— ihey  dress  for  the  public,  they  read  for  the  public,  they 
write  for  the  public,  they  live  for  the  public — and  accordingly 
think  nothing  of  making  the  public  their  confidanU  in  matters 
which  an  ordinary  female  conceals  in  the  bosom  of  her  family. 

These  are  the  considerations  by  which  we  account  for  Mrs. 
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Butler's  having  thought  of  publbhing  her  Journal  at  all — for  the 
strange  frankness  in  which  she  brings  herself  and  all  her  friends  on 
the  literary  stage — and  for  the  decided  tone  and  hardy  expressions 
in  which  she  exhibits  her  opinions  :  and  if  they  do  not  constitute 
a  sufficient  excuse>  we  are  satisfied  that  they  afford  at  least  the 
only  rational  explanation  of  the  (otherwise  unaccountable)  step' 
which  Mrs.  Butler  has  taken^  in  admitting  the  public  into  her 
dressing-room,  and  inviting  them  to  the  dinner  and  tea  tables^  and 
even  into  the  sick-chambers  of  her  friends  and  admirers. 

But  while  Mrs.  Butler's  profession  (should  we  say  her  late  pro- 
fession ?)  may  be  thus  advanced  in  palliation  of  what  we  know 
has  surprised  the  generality  of  readers^  it  has  also,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  influenced  her  literary  style.  If  she  is  at  times 
colloquial  to  vulgarity,  she  is  at  others  pompous  even  to  bombast, 
and  in  both  cases  she  is  acting.  Her  Journal,  we  are  satisfied, 
was  from  an  early  period,  if  not  from  the  first  line,  destined  for 
publication ;  and  the  whole  thing  is  arranged  for  stage  effect. 
She  is  pompous,  to  prove  that  she  can  be  dignified ;  and  then 
she  interposes  trivialities,  in  order  to  appear  natural.  She  wishes 
to  show  that  she  can  play  Lady  Macbeth  and  Nell  in  the  same 
volume ;  but  it  seems  to  us  that  her  pomp  is  more  natural  than 
her  familiarity,  and  we  trace  quite  as  much  affectation  in  her 
records  of  the  '  packing  of  her  trunks,'  or  the  *  mending  her  gown,' 
as  in  her  elaborate  criticism  on  Hamlet,  or  her  gorgeous  descrip- 
tions of  natural  scenery. 

With  this  clue  in  our  hands  we  think  we  may  venture  to  begin 
unravelling  the  Journal. 

Though  she  is  stiangely  ignorant  of  the  author  of  the  celebrated 
expression — '  du  sublime  au  ridicule  il  n'y  a  qu'un  pas ' — which 
she  attributes  to  '  a  French  critic,*  there  is  hardly  a  page  of  her 
work  in  which  she  does  not  exhibit  an  example  of  it — here  is  one 
of  the  most  moderate : — 

*  The  steadfast  shining  of  the  moon  held  high  supremacy  in  heaven. 
The  bay  lay  like  molten  silver  under  her  light,  and  every  now  and 
then  a  tiny  skiff,  emerging  from  the  shade,  crossed  the  bright  waters, 
its  dark  hull  and  white  sails  relieved  between  the  shining  sea  and 
radiant  sky.  Came  home  at  nine^  /ea'd,  and  sat  embroidering  till 
twelve  o'clock — industrious  little  me.' — vol.  i.  p.  81. 
The  play  and  the  after-piece  ! 

Mrs.  Butler's  natural  good  sense  (and  she  has  a  great  deal  of 
it)  sees  the  actor-style  in  others,  but  does  not  perceive  it, — as  every 
body  else  must  do  most  strongly, — in  herself. 

* dined  with  us :   what  a  handsome  man  he  is  !  bat  oh,  what 

a  within  and  vnihout  actor.    I  wonder  whether  I  carry  such  a  brand 
in  every  limb  and  look  of  me  7  if  I  thought  so,  fd  strangle  myself.    An 

actor 
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actor  shall  be  atlfconvicted  in  five  handred.  There  is  a  oMsetes 
striving  ai  effect^  a  Uraining  after  pomU  in  talkiog,  and  a  lamp  OMd 
orange^veel  twist  in  every  action.  How  odious  it  is  to  me !  Abso- 
lute and  unmitigated  vulgarity  I  can  put  up  with,  and  welcome ;  but 
good  Heaven  defend  me  from  the  genteel  version  of  vulffarity — ^to 
see  which  in  perfection,  a  country  actor,  particularly  if  ne  is  also 
manager  and  sees  occasionally  people  who  bespeak  plays,  is  your 
best  occasion.' — ^voL  i.  pp.  66-68. 

This  is  but  too  true ;  but  we  hope  the  offence  of  smelling  of  the 
stage-lamps  is  not  quite  so  serious  as  Mrs.  Butler  represents  it ; 
for  assuredly  she  is  as  clearly,  though  not  so  offensively,  guilty 
of  it  as  any  stroller  of  her  acquaintance ;  and  if  she  really  thinks 
the  crime  capital,  she  must,  like  the  self-devoted  ecclesiastic 
of  the  middle  ages,  pronounce  her  own  sentence — adjvdico  me 
cremari  —  or,  to  adopt  her  own  expression,  /  condemn  myself 
to  be  strangled.  And  it  is  singular  enough  that  the  two  para- 
graphs which  immediately  precede  and  follow  this  anathema  against 
vulgarity  appear  to  us  to  be  not  only  vulgar>  but  something  still 
less  excusable. 

*  Stitching  the  whole  blessed  day.  Mr.  --*-  and  his  daughter 
called ;  I  like  him :  his  daughter  was  dressed  up  in  French  clothes, 
and  looked  very  sti£F ;  but,  however,  a  first  visit  is  an  awkward  thing, 

and  nothing  that  isn*t  thorough-bred  ever  does  it  quite  well 

Worked  till  dinner-time.  My  dear  father,  who  was  a  little  elated^ 
made  me  sing  to  him  [the  actor  above-mentioned],  which  I  greatly 
|;ulped  at.  When  he  was  gone,  went  on  playing  and  singing.  Wrote 
journal,  and  now  to  bed.* 

We  hope  that  Mr. 's  daughter,  though  •  she  isn't  thorough- 
bred,* would  not  have  been  guilty  of  the  worse  than  vulgarity  of 
hinting  at  her  '  dear  father's  elevation,*  nor  of  letting  the  aforesaid 
actor  know,  through  the  public  press,  that  she  thought  him  *  what 
a  handsome  man  !  *  but  so  vtilgar  as  to  deserve  hanging.  To 
console  the  poor  fellow,  we  subjoin  a  few  instances  of  that  dra- 
matic '  twist '  by  which  his  harsh  critic  is  herself  unconsciously 
*  self-convicted :' — 

'  Played  till  I  was  tired;  dozed,  and  finally  came  to  bed.  Bed! 
quotha  I  'tis  a  frightful  misapplication  of  terms.' — vol.  i.  p.  8. 

*  We  passed  a  pretty  house,  which  Colonel called  an  old  man- 
sion :  mercy  on  me,  him,  and  it !  Old,  quotha  I  the  woods  and  waters, 
and  hills  and  skies,  alone  are  old  here.' — p.  102. 

'  My  father  told  me  he  had  been  seeing  Miss  Clifton,  the  girl  they 
want  him  to  teach  to  act  (to  teeu:h  to  act,  quotha///)  ;  he  says  she  is 
very  pretty  indeed,  with  fine  eyes,  a  fair,  delicate  skin,  and  a  hand- 
some mouth ;  moreover,  a  tall  woman — and  yet  from  the  front  of  the 
house  her  effect  is  mouoht.' — pp.  148-150. 

Here  we  must  observe  by  the  way,  that  one  who  affects  the 

quaintness 
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quaiotDeM  of  Shakipeare's  language  should  understand  it,  Mrs^ 
Btttler  more  than  once  expresses  censure  bj  saying  '  the  thing 
is  nought^ — ^noughti  quotha!  she  means  naught:  and  in  a  very 
remarkable  passage  in  Richard  III.  (which  we  refrain  from  quot« 
ing  more  particularly ),  Shakspeare  himself  marks  the  very  broad 
distinction  between  tiie  two  words. 

Mrs.  Butler  seems  to  have  a  laudable  reverence  for  religion, 
and  freciuentiy  tells  us  of  the  assiduity  with  which  she  worked  at 
her  '  bible-cover  ;*  but  even  on  the  most  serious  occasions  she 
lays  aside  her  '  bibie-cover/  and  the  better  thoughts  it  might  in- 
spire, to  intersperse  dramatic  slang  of  the  least  decorous  sound  : — 
-  *  The  sermon  would  have  been  good  if  it  had  been  squeezed  into 
half  the  compass  it  occupied ;  it  was  upon  the  subject  of  the  late  ter« 
rible  visitations  with  which  God  has  tned  the  world,  and  was  sensibly. 
and  well  delivered,  only  it  had  ** damnable  iteration'* ' — vol.  i.  p.  71. 

*  It  is  true,  bff  my  faith  I  it  is  true ;  there  it  is  written,  here  I  sit, 
I  am  myself  and  no  other,  this  is  New  York,  and  nowhere  else.'— 
Tol.  1.  p.  48. 

*  I  waa  roused  by  a  pull  on  the  shoulder,  and  a  civil  and  considerate 
lady  asked  me  to  do  her  the  favour  of  lending  her  my  book.  I  said 
\  by  all  manner  of  means,'  vnthed  her  at  the  devils  and  turned  roand 
to  sleep  once  more.* — vol.  ii.  p.  17. 

*  Sketched  till  dark  Chose  a  beautiful  claret-coloured  velvet  foir 
Mre.  Beverley ;  which  will  cost  Miss  Kemble  eleven  guineas,  by  this 
living  light!* — vol.  i.  p.  195, 

And  the  affectation  of  this  last  exclamation  is  not  more  offensive 
than  absurd.  She  chooses  her  claret-coloured  gown  afler  it  wa8 
dark  J  and  dien  swears  *  by  the  living  light !  * 

In  the  same  style  of  vulgar  irreverence  is  her  reflection  on  the, 
ship  which  had  conveyed  her  to  America : — 

*  Poor  good  ship,  I  wish  to  Heaven  my  feet  were  on  her  deck,  and 
her  prow  turned  to  the  east.  I  would  not  care  if  the  devil  himself 
drove  a  hurricane  at  our  backs.* — vol.  i.  p.  91. 

Does  Mrs.  Butler  mean  any  harm  by  this  ?  Certainly  not— 
tbere  is  much  better  evidence  than  the  '  bible-cover'  that  she  has 
a  strong,  though  we  cannot  say  an  adeauant,  religious  feeling ; 
t>ut  as  the  Stage  has  reconciled  her  to  tne  publishing  her  living 
Joarnal,  the  Stage  has  reconciled  her  ears  to  expressions  which 
startle^  and  we  must  add  offend,  ours. 

In  die  midst  of  a  great  affectation  of  simplicity  of  taste  and 
manncfr,  she  contrives  to  display  all  possible  vanities ;  and  though 
ahe  laughs  at  the  Americans  for  their  absurd  admiration  of  titles, 
abe  takes  special  care  to  introduce,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  every 
lord  or  lady  she  was  ever  acquainted  with.  In  the  following  pas* 
sage  it  aoddentaUy  escapes  her  that  she  is  not  only  a  universal 
genius,  reading  Dimte — writing.. novels--*4ind  darning  shirts,  with 
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equal  facility,  but  ii^  moreover,  an  habitude  of  the  highest  circlef 
of  English  aristocracy  :— 

*  Finished  Journal,  wrote  to  my  mother,  read  a  canto  in  Danie^  and 
began  to  write  a  novel.  Dined  at  fire.  Afiter  dinner,  put  out  things 
for  this  evening,  played  on  the  piano,  mended  hMt-shirt^  dressed 
myself,  and  at  a  quarter  to  ten  went  to  the  theatre  for  my  fisther. 
I  had  on  the  same  dress  I  wore  at  Devonshire  Uou$e.  the  night  of 
the  lait  ball  I  was  at  in  England^  and  looked  at  myself  with  amaze* 
ment,  to  think  of  all  the  strangenesses  that  have  befallen  since  then. 
Lord!  Lord!  what  fools  men  and  women  do  make  themselves.' — > 
vol.  ii.  p.  23. 

They  do  indeed,  but  never  so  completely  as  when  a  lecturer  on 
folly  exhibits  such  transparent  affectation. 

This  indeed  is  the  predominant  feature  of  Mrs,  Butler*s  book  ; 
and,  we  presume  (for  the  reasons  already  given),  of  her  dm^ 
racter.  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  quite  exact  to  call  thai  *  affecta- 
tion,* of  which  probably  she  is  often — nay,  generally — unconscious, 
and  which  has  become  so  habitual  that  she  fancies  it  natural.  We 
indeed  allege  it  not  as  censure,  but  as  defence  of  what,  in  a  case 
not  susceptible  of  the  like  apology,  would  be  a  gross  indelicacy, 
and,  when  she  speaks  of  other  persons,  a  breach  of  all  the  con« 
fidences  of  friendship  and  private  life. 

But  it  is  not  in  manner  and  modes  of  thinking  only  that  we 
trace  this  disposition  to  etalage  and  factitious  decoration.  Her 
description  of  natural  objects,  though  in  itself  very  clever,  becomes 
indistinct  and  perplexing  from  an  excess  of  colour.  Within  seven 
lines  we  have  *  golden  skies — green,  brown,  yellow,  and  dark 
maroon  thickets — arey  granite,  circled  with  green — purple  waters 
-—a  red  road — and  all  under  a  rosy  light — ^till  the  eye  is  drunk 
with  beauty.' — (vol.  i.  p.  208.^  Now  all  this  '  gorgeous  and  glo- 
rious *  *  brilliancy  which  intoxicates  the  eye,  is  excellent  now  and 
then,  and  on  special  occasions ;  but  in  every  third  or  fourth  page 
—at  every  new  prospect  she  sees— at  every  eun-rise  or  sun-set 
she  witnesses,  it  grows  intolerable.  We  wonder  that  she  did  not 
recollect,  from  the  childish  experiment  of  spinning  a  court-card, 
that  the  gaudiest  hues  will  become,  by  rapid  repetition,  a  dingy 
confusion ;  she  keeps  spinning  the  Queen  of  Diamonds  so  unre- 
mittingly all  day  long  that  one  cannot  make  out  what  card  it  is. 
This  flowery  profusion  of  tints  is  very  wearisome,  but  her  metallic 
metaphors  are  still  worse.  No  herald  painter  deals  more  largely 
in  or  and  argent  It  is  really  incredible  what  a  quantity  of  gold 
and  silver  she  uses  up — '  silver  clouds  * — *  silver  vapours '— »'  silver 
light ' — ^  silver  waves ' — '  silver  lamp  * — •  silver  belt  *— *  silver 

*  Thete  are  two  of  the  most  abused  words  in  the  book— ererythiog — ^from  the 
*  sun '  to  <  slip-slop,'  and  from  '  the  Atlantic'  to  the  '  matter  of  the  ship '  that  navt- 
gatss  itr-^is  l^  turns  $(moui  and  fforgeom. 

springs ' 
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springs  *'— '  floating  sijver/  and  <  molten  silver ;'  and  then,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  account,  we  have  'golden  skies' — *  golden 
waves' — *  golden  shores' — *  golden  spray' — 'golden  snake' 
—•golden  disk' — *  golden  fruit'  —  'golden  wings'  —  *  golden 
leaves' — ^  golden  willows ' — '  golden  glories,'  and  *  golden  froth' 
-^in  short,  ever^  visible  object  is  so  plated  and  gilt,  that  the 
face  of  nature,  m  Mrs.  Butler's  sketch-book,  looks  like  a  silver- 
smith's shop-window.  And  all  this  surprises  us  the  more  from 
the  deep  disgust  she  expresses  at  the  false  finery  which  she  herself 
is  forced  to  put  on  '  in  the  way  of  her  vocation— ^t7  stone — glass 
beads,  and  brass  tape,* — (vol.  i.  p.  £48.)  Is  it  not  wonderful  that 
she  does  not  see  that  her  own  mode  of  overloading  Nature  is  of 
the  same  tawdry  fashion  ? — and  that  calling  a  brook  '  a  silver 
snake/  and  a  fog  '  a  golden  mist,* — a  cloud  an  '  inky  curtain,* 
and  a  shower  of  rain  'fringe  *  to  the  said  curtain,  is  very  much  in 
the  style  of  glass  bewis  and  6rass  tape — indeed>  some  of  them 
are  rather  worse ;  for  these  flimsy  counterfeits  pay  their  homage 
to  reality,  while  Mrs.  Butler's  degrades  the  glories  of  nature  into 
specimens  of  handicraft. 

These  descriptions,  however,  occupy  so  much  of  the  book,  are 
evidently  such  favourites  with  Mrs.  Butler>  and  are,  indeed,  with  all 
their  faults,  so  clever,  that  it  would  be  unjust  not  to  give  some 
oitire  specimens.  We  shall  extract  two  or  three  which  we  think 
among  the  best,  and  the  least  marked  with  the  blemish  we  have 
just  complained  of  :— 

*To  Fair  Moont,  where  we  got  out,  and  left  the  coach  to  wait  for 
US.  The  day  was  bright,  and  bitter  cold  :  the  keen  9pirit-like  wind 
came  careering  over  the  crisping  waters  of  the  broad  river,  and  car- 
ried across  the  cloudless  blue  sky  the  golden  showers  from  the  shiver- 
ing woods.  They  had  not  lost  their  beauty  yet ;  though  some  of  thi^ir 
crimson  robes  were  turned  to  palest  yellow,  and  through  the  thin 
foliage  the  dark  boughs  and  rugged  barks  showed  distinctly:  yet  the 
sun  shone  joyfully  on  them,  and  they  looked  beautiful  still ;  and  so 
did  the  water,  curled  into  a  thousand  mimic  billows,  that  came  break- 
ing their  crystal  heads  along  the  curving  shore,  which,  \vith  its  shady 
indentings  and  bright  granite  promontories,  seemed  to  lock  the  river 
in,  and  gave  it  the  appearance  of  a  lovely  lake.' — vol.  i.  p.  295. 

*  While  despatching  breakout,  the  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays  on 
the  water  flickered  to  and  fro  upon  the  cabin  ceiling  ;  and  through 
the  loop-hole  windows  we  saw  the  bright  foam  round  the  paddles 
sparkling  like  frothed  gold  in  the  morning  light  On  our  return  to 
the  deck,  the  face  of  the  world  had  become  resplendent  with  the  glo- 
rious sunshine  that  now  poured  from  the  east ;  and  rock  and  river, 
earth  and  sky,  shone  in  intense  and  dazzling  brilliancy.  The  broad 
Hudson  curled  into  a  thousand  crisp  billows  under  the  fresh  north-* 
Wester  that  blew  over  it.    The  vaporous  exhalations  of  night  had 
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mdltocl  from' the  horiion,  and  thf  bdd|  toAf  m^  of  ond  sliore,  imd 
•zquisite  rolling  outline  of  the  other,  stood  out  m  hit  relief  againaC 
the  deep  serene  of  the  blue  heavens.' — p.  260* 

Such  passages,  we  repeat,  would  be  admirable  if  thej  were  nol 
so  superabundant,  and  we  assure  our  readers  that  these  are  the 
most  moderate  specimens  of  this  gorgeous  style  which  we  could 
select  out  of  some  hundreds.  The  following  description  of  a 
storm  in  the  city  of  New  York  is  more  distinct,  and,  if  we  may 
use  the  expression,  more  individual,  though  even  here  we  hava 
rather  too  much  of  old  Dennis's  theatrical  thunder  :— 

*  A  tremendous  thunder-storm  came  on,  which  lasted  from  nina 
o'clock  till  past  two  in  the  morning :  I  never  saw  but  one  such  in  my 
life ;  and  that  was  our  memorable  Weybridge  storm,  wbich  only  ex* 
ceeded  this  in  the  circumstance  of  my  having  seen  a  thunderbolt  fall 
during  that  paroxysm  of  the  elements.  But  this  was  very  gloriauSg 
awful,  beautiful,  and  tremendous.  The  lightning  played  without  th» 
intermission  of  a  second,  in  wide  sheets  of  purple  glaring  flame  that 
trembled  over  the  earth  for  nearly  two  or  three  seconds  at  a  time  ; 
toakirig  the  whole  world,  river,  sky,  trees,  and  buildings,  look  like  a 
ghostly  universe  cut  <nU  in  chalk.  The  light  over  the  water,  which 
absolutely  illumined  the  shore  on  the  other  side  with  the  broad  glare 
of  full  day,  was  of  a  magnificent  purple  colour.  The  night  was  pitchy 
dark,  too ;  so  that  between  each  of  these  ghadly  smiUi  of  the  devil^  the 
various  pale  steeples  and  buildings,  which  ieemed  at  every  momeni 
to  leap  from  nothing  into  existence^  after  standing  out  in  fearful  reliaf 
against  a  background  of  Are,  were  hidden,  like  so  many  dreams,  in  deep 
^nd  total  darkness.  God-s  music  rolled  along  the  heavens ;  the  forked 
lightnings  now  dived  from  the  clouds  into  the  very  bosom  of  the  city^ 
now  ran  like  tangled  threads  of  fire  all  round  the  blazing  sky.  *'  Tha 
big  bright  rain  came  dancing  to  the  earth,"  the  wind  clipped  ita 
huge  wings,  and  swep(  through  the  dazzling  glare ;  and  I  stood,  with 
eyes  half  veiled  (for  the  light  was  too  intense  even  upon  the  ground 
to  be  looked  at  with  unshaded  eyes),  gazing  at  this  fierce  holiday  of 
the  elements — at  the  mad  lightning — at  the  brilliant  shower,  through 
which  the  flashes  shone  like  day-light — listening  to  the  huge  thunder, 
as  its  voice  resounded,  and  its  heavy  feel  reboutuled  along  the  clouds-^ 
and  the  swift  spirit-like  wind  rushing  triumphantly  along,  uttering 
its  wild  psean  over  the  amazed  earth.' — ^vol  i.  pp.  109,  110. 

All  this,  notwithstanding  the  two  or  three  brighi  flashes  of  genius 
with  which  it  is  illuminated,  is  too  long  and  too  wordy,  and  reminds 
as  of  Sheridan's  at  once  pleasant  and  acute  criticism  on  the  thea« 
trical  pro(>ensity  to  over^do — ^  Ay,  this!  s  always  the  way  at  the 
theatre — give  these  fellows  a  good  thing,  and  they  never  know  when 
to  have  done  with  if.* 

Though  her  finished  pictures  are  too  elaborate,  she  is  very  often 
very  successful  in  a  sketchy  and  creates  by  a  word  or  two  ft  very 
lively  image — though  even  in  the  best  of  these  there  b,  generally, 
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90iiie  mark  of  the  craft-^omethiDg  more  striking  dian  natural — 
some  '  gUu8  beads  and  brass  tape  / ' 

'  The  day  was  most  lovely,  and  my  eyes  were  constantly  attracted 
to  the  church  windows,  through  which  the  magnificent  willows  of  the 
burial-ground  looked  like  gol£n>green  fountains  rising  into  the  sky.* 
— vol.  i.  p.  129, 

'  The  bridges  here  are  all  made  of  wood,  and  for  the  most  pttt  eo* 
vered.  Those  which  are  so  are  by  no  means  unpicturesque  objects. 
The  one-arched  bridge  at  Fair  Mount  is  particularly  lighl  and  grace- 
ful in  its  appearance ;  at  a  little  distance,  it  looh  like  a  scarfs  rounded 
by  the  windy  flung  over  the  river! — voL  ii.  p.  80. 
And  tbb  description  of  a  soft  mild  dawn,  though  somewhat  too 
fanciful,  convey s^  if  not  an  image,  at  least  a  sentiment  :-— 

^  At  six  o'clock,  just  as  the  night  was  folding  its  soft  black  wingi; 
and  rising  slowly  ^om  the  earth.' — ^Vol  i.  p.  157. 

We  can  forgive  her  making  her  ship  '  reel  like  a  drunken  man/ 
or  '  dance  like  a  fairy/  for  one  exquisite  {yet  stiU  theatrical)  touch 
by  which  she  describes  the  way  of  a  vessel  under  full  sail  on  a 
calm  sea,  as  '  amrtesying  along  the  smooth  waters  ^-^vol.  i. 
p.  46) ;  and  the  homely  expression  with  which  she  sketches  the 
appearance  of  the  wintry  woods  is  almost  as  graphic  : — 
•  The  comfortless,  threadbare  look  of  the  wintry  woods.* — vol.  ii.  p.  1 16. 

Her  contrast  of  the  towns  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  is 
very  terse  and  lively  : — 

*  I  like  Philadelphia  extremely  ;  there  is  a  look  of  comfort  and 
cleanliness,  and  withal  of  age  about  it,  which  pleases  me.  It  is 
quieter,  too,  than  New  York ;  and  though  not  so  gay,  for  that  very 
reason  is  more  to  my  fancy :  the  shops,  too,  have  a  far  better  appear- 
ance. New  York  always  gave  me  the  idea  of  an  irregular  collection 
of  temporary  buildings,  erected  for  iome  casttal  purpose^  ftUl  of  lifty 
animation^  cmd  variety ^  but  not  meant  to  endure  for  any  length  of  time  \ 
— a  FAIR,  in  short.  Philadelphia  has  a  much  more  substantial,  sober, 
and  city-like  appearance.' — vd.  i.  p.  178. 

And  the  sketch  of  Washington  is  equally  so :-« 

« Washington  altogether  struck  me  as  a  rambling  red-trick  image  of 
jyyrify,  where  nothing  is,  but  all  things  are  to  be.* — vol.  ii.  p.  138. 
Sometimes  she  sketches  in  the  true  spirit  of  caricature : — 

•  Presently  came  in  Baron ,  a  man  with  a  thick  head — thick 

%Dkite  hair  that  stood  out  round  it  like  a  silver  halo — ^and  gold  ear- 
rings.*— ^vol.  11.  p.  94. 

•  The  play,  the  Hunchback :  the  house  crammed  from  floor  to  ceil* 
ing.  I  had  an  intense  headache,  but  played  tolerably  well.  I  wore 
my  red  satin,  and  looked  like  a  bonfire.* — vol.  i.  p.  144. 

*  J) ,  wrapped  up  in  a  shawl,  sat  till  morning  under  the  half- 

open  hatchway,  breathing  damp  starUght^'^Yol,  ii  p.  S45. 
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Mrs.  Butler,  like  Mrs.  Troilope^  and  indeed  everybody  else, 
admits  the  extraordinary  proportion  of  female  beauty  amongst  the 
Americans:  but — 

*  The  women's  voices  here  distract  me — so  loud,  so  rapid,  and  with 
such  a  hurry !  What  a  pity — ^for  they  are,  almost  without  exception, 
lovely-looking  creatures — with  an  air  of  refinement  in  their  appear- 
ance which  would  be  very  attractive,  but  for  their  style  of  dress  and 
those  said  tremendous  shrill  loud  voices.' — ^p.  S\2, 

And  then  she  adds  : — 

*  Were  the  women  large  and  masculine  in  their  appearance  this  defect 
would  appear  less  strange,  but  they  are  singularly  delicate  and  femi- 
nine in  their  style  of  beauty,  and  the  noise  they  make  strikes  one  with 
surprise  as  something  monstrous  and  unnatural — like  mice  roaring.* 
—p.  SIS. 

And  the  Philadelphia  riding-school : — 

*  At  half-past  twelve  set  off  to  the  riding-school.  It  was  full  of 
women  in  long  calico  skirts,  and  gay  bonnets  with  flaunting  featliers, 
riding  like  wretches  ;  some  cantering,  some  trotting,  some  walking — 
crossing  one  another,  passing  one  another  in  a  way  that  would  have 
filled  the  soul  of  Fossard  with  grief  and  amazement.  I  put  on  a  skirt 
and  my  riding- cap,  and  mounted  a  rough,  rugged,  besweated  white- 
brown  beast  that  looked  like  an  old  trunk  J — vol.  ii.  p.  39. 

This  is  perfect — but  she  could  not  resist  the  dramatic  demon  who 
prompted  her  to  spoil  it,  by  adding — 

*  Its  coat  standing  literally  on  end 

"  Like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine,'*  * — ib, 
a  poor  quotation,  without  eillier  truth  or  humour.     She  had  better 
have  stuck  to  the  trunk. 

From  one  whose  every  thought,  word,  and  deed  has  a  dramatic 
origin,  we  are  surprised  at  such  very  flimsy  and  unjust  observations 
as  the  following : — 

•How  I  do  loathe  the  stag^!  these  wretched,  tawdry,  glittering 
rags  flung  over  the  breathing  forms  of  ideal  loveliness ;  these  mise- 
rable, poor,  and  pitiful  substitutes  for  the  glories  with  which  poetry 
has  invested  her  magnificent  and  fair  creations — the  glories  with 
which  our  imagination  reflects  them  back  again.  What  a  mass  of 
wretched  mumming  mimicry  acting  is !  Pasteboard  and  paint,  for  the 
thick  breathing  orange  groves  of  the  south ;  green  silk  and  oiled 
parchment,  for  the  solemn  splendour  of  her  noon  of  niglit ;  wooden 
platforms  and  canvass  curtains,  for  the  solid  marble  balconies,  and  rich 
dark  draperies  of  Juliet's  sleeping  chamber,  that  shrine  of  love  and 
beauty ;  rouge,  for  the  startled  life-blood  in  the  cheek  of  that  j'oung 
passionate  woman ;  an  actress,  a  mimicker,  a  sham  creature,  me  in 
fact,  or  any  other  one,  for  that  loveliest  and  most  wonderful  concep- 
tion, in  which  all  that  is  true  in  nature,  and  all  that  is  exquisite  in 
fancy,  are  moulded  into  a  living  form.     To  ad  this !  to  act  Romeo  and 
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Juliet !  horror  !  horror !  how  I  do  loathe  my  most  impotent  and  un- 
poetical  craft ! ' — vol.  ii.  p.  26. 

Now  all  this  appears  to  us  veiy  silly.  She  looks  at  the  wrong 
side  of  a  Gobelin  tapestry  and  complains  that^  instead  of  landscape 
or  figures,  she  sees  only  a  confusion  of  fuzzy  threads :  she  looks 
at  the  stage  from  behind  the  scenes  instead  of  from  the  boxes,  and 
talks  of  pasteboard,  and  paint,  and  oil,  and  canvass^  about  as  wisely 
as  if  one  should  say  that  a  picture  of  Claude's  (whom  she  very 
much  admires — for  his  silver  temples  and  golden  waters,  yve  sup- 
pose) is  mere  oil  and  canvass — that  a  watch  is  only  little  bits  of 
brass  and  iron  put  together  by  dirty  hands — nay,  that  her  own 
'  sweet  body'  is  a  mass  too  terrible  to  look  at,  but  for  the  delicate 
skin  which  covers  it !  But  the  fact — that  these  are  '  poor  pitiful 
substitutes  for  the  glories  of  poetry ' — is  false.  They  are,  if  we, 
too^  may  borrow  a  metaphor  from  the  silversmith,  the  indispensable 
settings  of  this  species  of  poetic  gems.  This  indeed  she,  in  a 
better  temper,  elsewhere  admits,  when  she  says  that  even  from  the 
lips  of  the  best  reader y  the  glories  of  dramatic  poetry  can  never 
suffice  of  themselves  ;  and  that  when  she  heard  Mrs.  Siddons,  in  her 
every-day  dress,  read  some  of  the  finest  passages  of  Shakspeare,  she 
found  the  incalculable  want  of  the  scenic  illusion.  It  is  most  true 
that  there  are  things  in  tragic  poetry,  and  especially  in  Shak- 
8peare*s,  which  one  enjoys  more  in  one's  solitary  closet,  than  even 
when  a  Kemble  or  a  Siddons  walks  the  stage :  but  these  are  not 
at  all  the  things  Mrs.  Butler  is  here  alluding  to  ;  and,  laying  them 
out  of  view,  let  us  ask  ourselves  whether  there  is  any  strollers'  bam 
whose  ragged  scenery  and  tawdry  dresses  do  not  give  to  the  finest 
piece  that  is  fit  for  the  stage  at  ail,  an  efiect  on  the  feelings  which 
no  reading  can  approach  ?  Has  Mrs.  Butler  no  respect  for  the  in- 
tellectual power  of  the  actor  who  triumphs  over  such  defects  (and 
the  more  miserable  the  defects  the  greater  the  triumph),  and  who, 
by  an  art — which,  in  its  perfection,  requires  some  of  the  fairest  gifts 
that  God  vouchsafes  to  his  creatures — makes  us  not  only  forget  that 
the  balcony  is  canvass  and  the  moon  oiled  paper,  but,  what  is  not 
less  difficult,  that  Juliet  is  Miss  Fanny  herself.  How  differently 
does  one  of  the  wisest,  and  best,  and  greatest  of  men — whom  Mrs. 
Butler  decently  calls  that  *  dense  fat  old  fool,  Johnson,'* — (vol. 
ii.  p.  153,)  treat  an  analogous  subject: — *  Whatever  withdraws  us 
from  the  power  of  our  senses;  whatever  makes  the  past,  the  distant, 

^  She  adds, '  what  dry,  and  sapless,  and  dusty  earth  his  soul  must  have  been  made 
of  !*«-We  decline,  from  a  mixture  of  charity  and  contempt,  expressing  our  opinion 
of  these  astonishing  passages,  but  our  readers  may  be  curious  to  know  on  what  occa- 
sion, wkai  provocation^  this  opinion  was  uttered :  simply  this :  Johnson  concluded  his 
notes  on  Sliakspeare's  Winter's  Tale  by  this  too  thort  summar]^  of  its  merits :  |  This 
pUy,  as  Dr.  Warburton  justly  observes,  is,  with  all  its  absurdities,  very  entertaining. 
The  character  of  Autolycus  is  very  naturally  conceived  and  strongly  represented.' 
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or  the  future,  predominate  over  the  present,  advances  us  in  the 
dignity  of  human  beings.  That  man  is  little  to  be  envied  whose 
patriotism  would  not  gain  force  on  the  Plain  of  Marathon,  or  whose 
piety  would  not  grow  warmer  among  the  ruins  of  lona.'  Yet 
Marathon  is  only  a  desert  swamp,  and  lona  a  wretched  heap  of 
dilapidated  huts.  We  must,  for  our  own  part,  admit  that  we 
never  thought  the  influence  of  the  dramatic  profession  so  injurious 
to  the  mind  and  manners — particularly  of  a  young  woman — as  we 
have  done  while  reading  this  work ;  but  we  think  that  it  would 
have  been  better  taste,  as  well  as  stricter  truth,  if  Mrs.  Butler  had 
not  so  excessively  vituperated  her  *  trade*  as  she  calls  it.  For 
notwithstanding  her  own  mediocrity  in  it,  she  ows  it  some  obli- 
gations ;  and  particularly  as  belonging  to  a  family  of  actors  and 
actresses,  whose  genius  and  success  in  their  '  vocation,'  and  whose 
private  worth  and  amiability  invested  not  only  themselves  but  even 
their  profession  with  a  degree  of  respectability  which  it  little  be- 
comes Mrs.  Butler,  who  lives  upon  the  inheritance  of  their  good 
name,  to  depreciate  or  deny. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that,  in  the  whole  of  this  work,  amidst 
so  much  dramatic  criticism  and  theatrical  anecdote — the  name  of 
that  excellent  scholar — that  amiable  gentleman — that  admirable 
actor — her  uncle,  loo — Mr.  John  Kemble,  occurs,  we  believe,  but 
once,  and  then  only  with  a  cold  remark  that  '  he  vvas  always  in 
earnest  in  what  he  was  about;' — (vol.  ii.  p.  130.)  while  there  are 
pages  of  rapture  about  Mr.  Kean,  who  was  to  Kemble  less — in 
our  judgment — than  Miss  Fanny  herself  to  Mrs.  Siddons.  We 
suppose  she  is  too  young  to  remember  Mr.  Kemble,  but  that 
does  not,  to  our  satisfaction  at  least,  account  for  the  absence 
of  any — even  the  smallest — tribute  of  admiration  or  aflfection  for 
his  talents  or  his  memory.  Nor  are  we  much  pleased  with  her 
cold  and  cursory  allusions  to  her  *  aunt  Siddons,'  and  still  less 
with  the  flippant  tone  in  which  she  criticises  her  own  father — both 
in  private  life  and  on  the  stage.  Mr.  Charles  Kemble  is  infinitely 
the  best  actor  now  extant ;  and  if  he  has  not  the  full  powers  of  his 
illustrious  brother  and  sister,  he  is  at  least  far  above  the  faint 
praise  and  injurious  comparisons  with  which  his  daughter — with 
a  very  disagreeable  and  unnatural  affectation  of  sincerity — depre- 
ciates him.  We  have  no  doubt,  in  our  own  minds,  that  she  is,  in  the 
main,  a  very  good-natured  person  and  a  very  affectionate  daughter, 
and  that  she  puts  on  this  air  of  stern  impartiality,  just  as  she  does 
Portia's  robe,  only  to  excite  admiration.  Now  admiration  is,  we 
admit,  very  delicious,  but  we  cannot,  as  Mrs.  Butler  seems  to  doy 
adopt  the  enthusiasm  of  the  French  gourmand,  who  exclaimed  *avec 
cette  sauce  on  mangerait  son  propre  pere  T  Those  who  should 
believe  that  she  was  serious  in  these,  and  twenty  other  similar 
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passages,  would  think  that  she  must  be  strangely  deficient  in  na<* 
tural  affection  and  genuine  feeling,  and  that  her  tenderness  was 
indeed  *  Hone  foil,'  and  her  sensibihty  *  brass  tape.* 

This  leads  us  to  another  consideration — where  does  she  intend 
to  live  ? — into  what  society  does  she  expect  to  be  received  ?  She 

may  disguise  to  us  the  persons  she  alludes  to  as  Col. »  and 

Mr.  H ,  and  Mr. ,  and  Mrs. ,  and  Dr.  ,  and 

*  his  Honour  the  Recorder/  but  they  must  be  all  as  well  known  in 
America  by  the  circumstances,  as  if  she  had  written  their  names 
at  full  length ;  and  though  she  says  nothing,  perhaps,  positively 
discreditable  of  any  of  them,  we  cannot  comprehend  that  her  ex- 
hibition of  their  foibles  and  ridicules,  and — even  where  there  is  no* 
tiling  either  weak  or  ridiculous — of  the  little  details  of  their  private 
life,  should  not  be  exceedingly  disagreeable — unpardonable  we 
should  fear.  Who  will  let  a  woman  into  his  or  her  house,  who, 
after  spending  an  evening  in  the  abandon  and  familiarity  of  pri- 
vate life,  sits  up  half  the  night  to  record  all  the  little  frivolities 
she  may  have  witnessed,  with  the  intention  of  publishing  them 
— as  she  herself  would  say — *  ere  the  shoes  were  old  in  which'  she 
trod  their  bespitted  carpets — to  the  ridicule  of  Europe,  and, 
what  is  worse,  of  the  society  in  which  the  poor  victims  live  ? 
It  is  clear  she  must  believe  that  *  All  the  world's  a  stage,  and 
all  the  men  and  women  merely  players ;'  and  that  the  Col.  ■  , 
and  the  Dr. ,  and  Mr. ,  will  think  no  more  of  her  ridi- 
cule of  their  manners,  than  the  actor  who  plays  the  Duke  of  Aus- 
tria does  of  the  revilings  of  the  Lady  Constance,  when  the  play 
is  over.  This,  we  are  satisfied,  must  be  the  explanation  of  her 
conduct.  She  has  evidently  no  particle  either  of  malignity,  or 
even  malice,  in  her  composition.  She  is  not  satirical,  nor  even 
giddy — she  writes  with  premeditation,  and  piques  herself  on 
telling  what  she  believes  to  be  the  fearless  truth ;  and  she  will, 
we  have  no  doubt,  be  exceedingly  surprised  that  any  one  should 
be  so  silly  and  so  unreasonable  as  to  resent  her  freedom  of  speech. 
But  she  will  find,  we  think,  that  she  is  mistaken,  and  that  New 
York  or  Philadelphia  will  no  more  tolerate  such  a  domestic  spy 
and  informer,  than  Edinburgh  or  even  London  would  do,  if  she 
had  treated  them  with  the  same  unpalatable  sincerity. 

We  here  end  all  reference  to  personal  topics,  which  to  our  great 
regret  have  been  forced  on  us,  by  the  style,  the  subjects,  and,  in- 
deed, the  very  nature  of  the  work — for  its  essence,  and  that  of  any 
similar  journal,  must  be  personality;  and  if  some  of  our  remarks 
should  sound  harsh  in  Mrs.  Butler's  ears,  we  must  beg  her  to  re- 
collect that  she  has  only  herself  to  blame  for  observations  produced 
by  her  unprecedented  publication,  and  the  bold  and  challenging  style 
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ia  which  she  has^  as  it  were,  defied  all  man  and  woman  kind  to  the 
field.  The  remainder  of  our  task  is  more  agreeable — her  book 
(with  the  drawbacks  we  have  been  obliged  to  notice)  is  exceed- 
ingly clever  and  full  of  entertainment.  She  has  a  great  deal  of 
naivete — a  great  deal  of  good  humour,  and  some  fun — her  obser- 
vations on  national  manners  are  acute  and  candid — her  narrative 
(when  she  does  not  bedizen  it  with  brass  tape)  rapid  and  lively — 
and  there  are  many  passages^  in  which  she  deab  with  and  contrasts 
the  social  and  political  institutions  of  her  own  country  and  those  of 
America,  which  evince  a  depth  of  observation  and  a  soundness  of 
judgment,  rare  in  any  one,  but  wonderful  in  a  person  of  her  age 
and  sex.  Of  these  we  have  already  given  some  specimens,  and 
more  will  follow. 

In  the  midst  of  a  discussion  of  the  various  styles  of  writing,  in 
which  she  expresses  her  superior  admiration  of  the  dignity  of  what 
she  calls  the  '  sculptural '  to  the  gaudy  oil  and  canvass  style,  she 
suddenly  recollects  herself,  and  adds^  '  Yet  Milton  was  a  sculptor 
— Shakspeare  a  painter; '  an  illustration,  to  our  tastes,  as  pro- 
found, as  striking,  as  just,  as  any  that  we  ever  remember  to  have 
met  with.  The  idea  may  perhaps  not  be  absolutely  new ;  but  it 
is  clear  from  the  context  that  it  is  her  own,  and  we  at  least  never 
before  met  it  thus  forcibly  and  justly  applied. 

We  shall  abstain  from  quoting  her  opinions  on  the  topic  of 
manners,  on  which  our  American  brethren  show  so  much  morbid 
sensibility,  and  we  very  much  fear  that  tlie  occasional,  but  sly  and 
pungent  remarks  of  Mrs.  Butler  will  not  be  much  more  satis- 
factory at  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  than  the  more  direct  cen- 
sure and  broader  ridicule  of  Mrs.  TroUope,  Captain  Hall,  and  Mr. 
Hamilton.  The  Americans  may  and  do  charge  these  writers  with 
prejudice  and  partiality,  but  Mrs.  Butler  can  have  had  no  predis- 
position to  find  fault — no  adverse  theory  to  maintain — no  political 
object  to  advance.  It  is  a  subject  which  she  never  professedly 
treats,  and  unpleasant  facts  drop  from  her  only  incidentally  when 
the  course  of  her  Journal  forces  them  from  her.  Besides,  it 
will  be  recollected,  that,  if  she  has  any  partiality,  it  must  be  sup- 
posed to  be  to  the  country  of  her  adoption,  to  >\hich  she  has 
united  her  name  and  her  destiny.  We  shall  not  add  to  the  annoy- 
ance  which  we  fear  her  book  must  occasion  her  among  her  new 
friends,  by  quoting  any  of  the  many  piquant  passages  on  this  sub- 
ject which  the  volumes  afford — one  only  we  shall  venture  to  no- 
tice, in  which,  without  expressing,  herself,  any  opinion  on  Mrs. 
Trollope's  statements,  she  hints,  with  great  good  sense,  the  most 
conclusive  of  all  reasons  for  believing  them  to  be  true  : — 

*  Mercy  on  me !  how  sore  all  these  people  are  about  Mrs.  Trollope's 
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book,  and  how  glad  I  am  I  did  not  read  it.  She  musl  have  spoken  the 
truth  though,  for  lies  do  not  rankle  so. 

*  *'  Qui  ne  nous  touche  point,  ne  nous  fait  pas  rougir.*' ' — 

vol.  i.  p.  67. 

At  the  following  characteristic  passages  even  an  American  may 
smile :— - 

*  Young  ■  breakfasted  with  us.  On  one  occasion  he  said, 
when  he  was  acting  Richard  the  Third,  some  of  the  underlings  kept 
their  hats  on  while  he  was  on  the  stage,  whereat  he  remonstrated, 
requesting  them  in  a  whisper  to  uncover,  as  they  were  in  the  presence 
of  a  king  j  to  wliich  admonition  he  received  the  following  charac- 
teristic reply :  **  Rddlestick !  I  guess  we  know  nothing  about  kings 
in  this  country/"— p.  155. 

'  I  was  much  surprised  to  find  two  baths  in  one  room,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  people  of  this  country  have  an  aversion  to  solitude, 
whether  eating,  sleeping,  or  under  any  other  circumstances,  ...  As 
to  privacy  at  any  time,  or  under  any  circumstances,  'tis  a  thing  that 
enters  not  into  the  imagination  of  an  American.  .  .  .  They  live  all 
the  days  of  their  live;^  in  a  throng,  eat  at  ordinaries  of  two  or  three 
hundred,  sleep  five  or  six  in  a  room,  take  pleasure  in  droves,  and 
travel  by  swarms'. — ^pp.  173-255. 

•  He  (Mr. ")  sent  a  die  of  his  crest  to  a  manufacturer  to  have  it 

put  upon  his  gig  harness.  The  man  sent  home  the  harness,  when  it 
was  finished,  but  without  the  die ;  after  sending  for  which  sundry 

times,  Mr. called  to  enquire  after  it  himself,  when  the  reply 

was, — "  Lord !  why  I  didn't  know  you  wanted  it." — "  I  tell  you  I 
wish  to  have  it  back." — ^*  Oh,  pooh !  you  can't  want  it  much,  now — 
do  you  ?" — •*  I  tell  you,  sir,  I  desire  to  have  the  die  back  immediately." 
— **  Ah  well,  come  now,  what'U  you  take  for  it  V* — **  D'ye  think  I  mean 
to  sell  my  crest?  why  you  might  as  well  ask  me  to  sell  my  name."— 
**  Why,  you  see,  a  good  many  folks  have  seen  it  and  want  to  have  it  on 
their  harness,  as  it's  a  pretty-looking  concern  enough."' — ^pp.  127- 
188. 

*  Went  into  a  shop  to  order  a  pair  of  shoes.  The  shopkeepers  in 
this  place,  with  whom  I  have  hitherto  had  to  deal,  are  either  conde- 
scendingly familiar,  or  insolently  indiflFerent  in  their  manner.  Your 
washerwoman  sits  down  before  you,  while  you  are  standing  speaking 
to  her;  and  a  shop-boy  bringing  things  for  your  inspection,  not  only 
sits  do^vn,  but  keeps  his  baton  in  your  drawing-room.' — ^p.  125. 

On  this  last  passage  she  adds  very  fairly : — 

•  There  is  a  striking  difference  in  this  respect  between  the  trades- 
people of  New-York  and  t  ose  of  Boston  and  Philadelphia;  and  in 
my  opinion  the  latter  preserve  quite  self-respect  enough  to  acquit  their 
courtesy  and  civility  from  any  charge  of  servility.  The  only  way  in 
which  X  can  account  for  the  difference,  is,  the  greater  impulse  which 
trade  receives  in  New  York,  the  proportionate  rapidity  with  which 
fortunes  are  made,  the  ever-shifting  materials  of  which  its  society  is 
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(*omposed,  and  the  facility  with  which  the  man  who  has  served  you 
behind  his  counter,  having  amassed  an  independence,  assumes  a  sta- 
tion in  the  first  circle,  where  his  influence  becomes  commensurate  with 
his  wealth.  This  is  not  the  case  either  in  Boston  or  Philadelphia ;  at 
least,  not  to  the  same  degree.' — p.  126. 

There  are  scattered  through  the  volumes  a  great  many  very 
sensible  remarks  on  the  state  of  society  in  America,  as  regards 
aristocracy  and  democracy.  We  select  one  passage  which  is  well 7 
worthy  of  attention  on  many  accounts  : — 

*  I  think  the  pretension  to  pre-eminence,  in  the  various  societies  of 
North  America,  is  founded  on  these  grounds — ^in  Boston,  a  greater 
degree  of  mental  cultivation ;  in  New  York,  the  possession  of  wealth  ; 
and  a  lady,  of  whom  I  enquired  the  other  day  what  constituted  the  su- 
periority of  the  arUtocracy  in  Philadelphia,  replied, — **  Why,  birthy  to 
be  sure  V*  Virginia  and  Carolina,  indeed,  long  prided  themselves  upon 
their  old  family  names,  which  were  once  backed  by  large  possessions ; 
and  for  many  years  the  southern  gentlemen  might  not  improperly  be 
termed  the  anstocracy  of  America :  but  the  estates  of  those  who  em- 
braced the  king's  cause  during  the  rebellion  were  confiscated ;  and  the 
annulling  the  laws  of  entail  and  primogeniture,  and  the  parcelling  out 
of  property  under  the  republican  form  of  government,  have  gradually 
destroyed  the  fortunes  of  most  of  the  old  southern  families.  Still, 
they  hold  fast  to  the  spirit  of  their  former  superiority,  and  from  this 
circumstance,  and  the  possession  of  slaves,  which  exempts  them  from 
the  drudgery  of  earning  their  livelihood,  they  are  a  much  less  mercan- 
tile race  of  men  than  those  of  the  northern  states ;  generally  better 
informed,  and  infinitely  more  polished  in  their  manners.  The  few 
southerners  with  whom  I  have  become  acquainted  resemble  Europeans 
both  in  their  accomplishments,  and  the  quiet  and  reserve  of  their  man- 
ners. On  my  remarking,  one  day,  to  a  Philadelphia  gentleman,  whose 
general  cultivation  keeps  pace  with  his  political  and  financial  talents, 
how  singular  the  contrast  was  between  the  levelling  spirit  of  this 
government,  and  the  separating  and  dividing  spirit  of  American  society, 
he  replied,  that  if  his  many  vocations  allowed  him  time,  he  should  like 
to  write  a  novel  illustrating  the  curious  struggle  which  exists  through- 
out this  country  between  its  political  and  its  social  institutions.  The 
anomaly  is,  indeed,  striking.  Democracy  governs  the  land ;  whilst, 
throughout  society,  a  contrary  tendency  shows  itself,  wherever  it 
can  obtain  the  very  smallest  opportunity.  It  is  unfortunate  for 
America  that  its  aristocracy  musty  of  necessity ^  be  always  one  of  wealth.' 
—pp.  249-250. 

In  this  last  observation  we  do  not  quite  agree.  AU  aristocracy 
is  founded  on  wealth — its  other  and  better  features  are  super- 
added by  the  refinement  and  elegance  of  manner  and  sentiment, 
for  the  cultivation  of  which  wealth  affords  the  opportunity,  and 
which,  after  some  generations,  assume  that  habitual  and  hereditary 
influeuce  which  is  called  aristocratic.     If  wealth  becomes  heredi^ 
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tary  in  America,  its  purse-proud  spirit  will  be  mitigated,  and  its 
better  influences  willj  be  developed  and  naturalized^  and  she  maj^ 
in  time,  possess  an  aristocracy  of  the  best  kind. 

On  the  same  topic  we  find  in  another  place  the  following 
curious  facts  and  sly  and  sensible  observations  :— 

*  My  father  has  been  introduced  to  half  the  town  (New  York),  and 
tells  me  that  far  from  the  democratic  Mister,  which  he  expected  to  be 
every  man's  title  here,  he  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  score  of  mu- 
nicipal  dignitaries,  and  some  sixty  colonels  and  major-generals  —  of 
militia.  Their  omnibuses  are  vehicles  of  rank,  and  the  Ladies  Wash- 
ington,  Clinton,  and  Van  Rensalear,*  rattle  their  crazy  bones  along 
the  pavement  for  all  the  world  like  any  other  old  women  of  quality. 

*  These  democrats  are  as  title-sick  as  a  banker's  wife  in  England. 

My  father  told  me  to-day,  that  Mr. ,  talking  about  the  state  of 

the  country,  spoke  of  the  lower  orders  finding  their  level :  now  this 
enchants  me,  because  a  republic  is  a  natural  anomaly ;  there  is  no* 
thing  republican  in  the  construction  of  the  material  universe ;  there  be 
highlands  and  lowlands,  lordly  mountains  as  barren  as  any  aristo^ 
cracy,  and  lowly  valleys  as  productive  as  any  labouring  classes.  The 
feeling  of  rank,  of  inequality,  is  inherent  in  us,  a  part  of  the  venera- 
tion of  our  natures ;  and,  like  most  of  our  properties,  seldom  finds  its 
right  channels — in  place  of  which  it  has  created  artificial  ones  suited 
to  the  frame  of  society  into  which  the  civilized  world  has  formed  itself. 
I  believe  in  my  heart  that  a  republic  is  the  noblest,  highest,  and 
purest  form  of  government ;  but  I  believe  that  according  to  the  pre- 
sent disposition  of  human  creatures,  'tis  a  mere  heau  ideals  totally  in- 
capable of  realization.  What  the  world  may  be  fit  for  she  hundred 
years  hence,  I  cannot  exactly  perceive  ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  'tis  my 
conviction  that  America  will  be  a  monarchy  before  I  am  a  skeleton.' — 
—pp.60,  61. 

Her  graver  matter  Mrs.  Butler  has  in  general  sequestered 
from  the  too  colloquial  text  into  separate  notes,  which  are,  for  the 
most  part,  written  with  great  a  plomb  and  good  sense ;  and  con- 
tain remarks — in  the  style  of  those  just  quoted — on  the  political 
state  of  America — the  character  and  pursuits  of  the  men,  and  the 
education  and  habits  of  the  women — which  we  can  almost^  with- 
out an  exception,  recommend  even  to  the  gravest  reader — but  we 
have  no  room  for  such  disquisitions  ;  and,  indeed,  to  do  them 
justice  they  must  be  read  in  extenso.  We  shall  conclude  with  ex- 
tracting two  or  three  passages  of  such  opposite  character,  as  do 
credit  to  the  versatility  of  Mrs.  Butler's  powers. 

The  first  is  a  description  of  the  performance  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  at  the  Holyday- Street  theatre,  at  Baltimore,  which  we 
quote,  not  merely  as  a  ludicrous  incident,  drolly  narrated,  but  as  a 

*  *  These  are  the  titles  of  three  omnibuses  which  run  up  and  down  Broadway  all 
the  day  long.' 
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confirmation  of  \i'hat  we  have  already  said  of  the  influence  of  the 
theatrical  profession  on  a  young  female.  In  the  midst  of  our 
amusement  at  the  following  scene — aurgit  amari  aliquid — we 
are  pained  at  seeing  a  gifted  young  woman  exposed  to  such  per- 
sonal contact  with  a  vulgar  stranger : — 

'  Young calledy  and  stayed  about  an  hour  with  us.  At  half- 
past  five,  took  coflFee,  and  off  to  the  theatre.  The  play  was  Romeo 
and  Juliet;  the  house  was  extremely  full:  they  are  a  delightful 
audience.  My  Romeo  had  gotten  on  a  pair  of  trunk  breeches,  that 
k>oked  as  if  he  had  borrowed  them  from  some  worthy  Dutchman  of  a 
hundred  years  ago.  Had  he  worn  them  in  New  York,  I  could  have 
understood  it  as  a  compliment  to  the  ancestry  of  that  good  city  ;  but 
here,  to  adopt  such  a  costume  in  Romeo,  was  really  perfectly  unac- 
countable. They  were  of  a  most  unhappy  choice  of  colours,  too, — 
dull,  heavy-looking  blue  cloth,  and  offensive  crimson  satin,  all  be* 
puckered,  and  be-plaited,  and  be-puffed,  till  the  young  man  looked  like 
a  magical  figure  growing  out  of  a  monstrous,  strange- coloured  melon, 
beneath  which  descended  his  unfortunate  legs,  thrust  into  a  pair  of  red 
slippers,  for  all  the  world  like  Grimaldi's  legs  en  coHume  for  clown. 
The  play  went  off  pretty  smoothly,  except  that  they  broke  one  man  s 
collar-bone,  and  nearly  dislocated  a  woman's  shoulder  by  flinging  the 
scenery  about.  My  bed  was  not  made  in  time,  and  when  the  scene 
drew,  half  a  dozen  carpenters  in  patched  trowsers  and  tattered  shirt- 
sleeves were  discovered  smoothing  down  my  pillows,  and  adjusting  my 
draperies.  The  last  scene  is  too  good  not  to  be  given  verbatim  :— 
Romeo.  Rise,  rise,  my  Juliet, 

And  from  this  cave  of  death,  this  house  of  horror, 
Quick  let  me  snatch  thee  to  thy  Romeo's  arms  ! 
—(Here  he  pounced  upon  me,  plucked  me  up  in  his  arms  like  an  un- 
comfortable bundle,  and  staggered  down  the  stage  with  me) — 

Juliet,  (aside,)  Oh,  you've  got  me  up  horridly ! — that'll  never  do ; 
let  me  down,  pray  let  me  down. 

Romeo.  There !  breathe  a  vital  spirit  on  thy  lips. 

And  call  thee  back,  my  soul,  to  life  and  love  ! 

Juliet,  (aside,)  Pray,  put  me  down ! — you'll  certainly  throw  me 
down  if  you  don't  set  me  on  the  ground  directly! 

In  the  midst  of  **  cruel,  cursed  fate,"  his  dagger  fell  out  of  his  dress  ; 
I,  embracing  him  tenderly,  crammed  it  back  again,  because  I  knew  I 
should  want  it  at  the  end. 

Romeo.  Tear  not  our  heart-strings  thus ! 

They  crack  !  they  break ! — Juliet!  Juliet !  (dies,) 

JuUei,  (Jo  corpse.)  Ami  smodiering  you  ? 

Corpse  (to  Juliet)  Not  at  all ;  could  you  be  so  kind,  do  you  think, 
as  to  put  my  wig  on  again  for  roe  ? — it  has  fallen  off. 

Juliet,  (to  corpse.)  I'm  afraid  I  can't,  but  1*11  throw  my  muslin  veil 
over  it.    You've  broken  the  phial,  haven't  you  ? 

(Corpse  nodded,) 

Juliet,  (to  corpse.)  Where's  your  dagger  ? 

Corpse. 
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Corpse,  (to  Jutiei.)  Ton  my  soul,  I  don't  know.' — voLii.  pp.  112- 
114. 

The  description  of  that  grave  assennhly,  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  and  a  speech  of  its  most  eloquent  member,  is  worth  con- 
trasting with  what  was  the  British  Parliament : — 

•  We  went  first  into  the  senate,  or  upper  house,  because  Webster 
was  speaking,  whom  I  especially  wished  to  hear.  The  room  itself  is 
neither  large  nor  lofty;  the  senators  sit  in  two  semi-circular  rows, 
turned  towards  the  president,  in  comfortable  arm-chairs.  On  the 
same  ground,  and  literally  sitting  among  the  senators,  were  a  whole 
regiment  of  ladles,  whispering,  talking,  laughing,  and  fidgeting.  A 
gallery,  level  \vith  the  floor,  and  only  divided  by  a  low  partition  from 
the  main  room,  ran  round  the  apartment :  this,  too,  was  filled  with 
pink,  and  blue,  and  yellow  bonnets;  and  every  now  and  then,  while 
the  budness  of  the  house  was  going  on,  and  Webster  speaking,  a  tre- 
mendous bustle,  and  waving  of  feathers,  and  rustling  of  silks,  would  ^ 
be  heard,  and  in  came  streaming  a  reinforcement  of  political  beauties, 
and  then  would  commence  a  jumping  up,  a  sitting  down,  a  squeezing 
through,  and  a  how-d'ye-doing,  and  a  shaking  of  hands.  The  senators 
would  turn  round ;  even  Webster  would  hesitate,  as  if  bothered  by 
the  row ;  and,  in  short,  the  whole  thing  was  more  irregular,  and  un- 
business-like,  than  any  one  could  have  imagined.' — pp.  121-123. 

Our  final  extract  shall  be  the  last  page  of  her  book — the  visit  to 
Niagara  :— 

•  When  we  were  within  about  three  miles  of  the  Falls,  just  before 

entering  the  village  of  Niagara, [t.  e.,  we  presume,  Mr.  Butler] 

stopped  the  waggon ;  and  then  we  heard  distinctly,  though  far  off,  the 
TCMce  of  the  mighty  cataract.  Looking  over  the  woods,  which  appeared 
to  overhang  the  course  of  the  river,  we  beheld  one  silver  cloud  rising 
stowly  into  the  sky, — the  everlasting  incense  of  the  waters,  A  perfect 
frenzy  of  impatience  seized  upon  me :  I  could  have  set  oflF  and  run  the 
whole  way;  and  when  at  length  the  carriage  stopped  at  the  door  of  the 

Niagara  house,  waiting  neither  for  my  father,  D ,  nor ,  I 

rushed  through  the  hall,  and  the  garden,  down  the  steep  footpath  cut 

in  the  rocks.     I  heard  steps  behind  me; was  following  me; 

down,  down  I  sprang,  and  along  the  narrow  footpath,  divided  only  by 
a  thicket  from  the  tumultuous  rapids.  I  saw  through  the  boughs  the 
white  glimmer  of  that  sea  of  foam.     "  Go  on,  go  on  ;  don't  stop !" 

shouted ;  and  in  another  minute  the  thicket  was  passed ;  I  stood 

upon  Table  Rock.     seized  me  by  the  arm,  and  without  speaking 

a  word,  dragged  me  to  the  edge  of  the  rapids,  to  the  brink  of  the 
abyss — I  saw  Niagara.     Oh,  God !  who  can  describe  that  sight  ?' 

This  is  undoubtedly  clever  and  striking.  The  representation  of 
the  constant  mist  which  arises  from  this  stupendous  fall,  as  the 
everlanting  incense  of  (he  waters,  appears  to  us  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  allusions  we  ever  met— daring,  indeed,  but  appropriate 
—  then  the  rapidity  —  the  frenzy    of  her  impatience  suddenly 

checked 
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checked  into  a  prostrate  inability  to  tell  what  she  sees,  is  yery  fine* 
Yet  true  to  her  second  nature,  Mrs.  Butler  maintains  to  the  last 
the  character  with  which  she  set  out.  The  stupendous  magnifi- 
cence even  of  Niagara  does  not  quite  sober  her  habitual  intoxi- 
cation— she  has  still  '  a  silver  cloud/  and  she  drops  the  curtain 
like  a  German  dramatist,  with  an  oath  and  an  attitude. 

We  should  be  very  much  mortified,  if  the  views  we  have  taken, 
or  the  extracts  we  have  made,  should  prevent  any  one  from  read- 
ing this  work.  We  have,  we  believe,  suggested  all  that  can  be 
objected  to  it,  but  we  have  not,  and  within  our  limits  could  not, 
indicate  a  hundredth  part  of  the  amusement  it  will  afford ;  above 
all,  we  feel  that  we  have  given  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  that 
solid  good  sense,  and  those  sound  principles  of  social  and  moral 
life,  which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  work,  though  they  are 
too  often  concealed  or  obscured  by  the  exuberant  vegetation  of  the 
rank  soil  and  hot  sky  of  the  profession  with  which  Mrs.  Butler 
has  become  so  entirely  assimilated  and  so  absolutely  identified. 


Art.  III. — The  Last  Essays  of  Elia.    London.    12mo.    1833. 

A  MELANCHOLY  title  for  a  living  man  to  afiix  to  a  work ; — 
and  how  soon  was  the  implied  presage  made  good  in  death  ! 
The  last  enemy  has  been  dealing  wrathfully  with  the  great  authors 
of  our  day  ;  they  have  been  shot  at  like  marks, — cut  off  like  over- 
topping flowers, — till  the  two  or  three  that  survive  seem  solitary 
and  deserted, — their  fellows  strown  around  them, — themselves 
memorials  at  once  and  specimens  of  a  by-gone  or  a  fast  receding 
age.  Long  may  those  remain  to  us  that  do  remain !  We  have 
sore  need  of  them  all  to  stem  the  muddy  current  of  vulgar  author- 
ship that  sets  so  strongly  upon  us, — and  to  vindicate  literature 
from  the  mountebank  sciolism  of  science  in  caricature.  We  for- 
give all  differences  of  opinion,  overlook  all  animosities  of  party, — 
Tros  jyriusve,  we  regard  it  not, — may  we  but  find  in  a  writer  a 
due  sense  of  the  dignity  and  lofty  uses  of  his  vocation,  and  the 
manliness  to  abate  no  jot  of  its  rightful  claims  to  superiority  over 
the  penny-diffused  quackery  of  these  our  times. 

Charles  Lamb  was  not  the  greatest,  nor  equal  to  the  greatest^ 
among  his  famous  contemporaries,  either  in  splendour  or  in 
depth;  but  he  was,  perhaps,  the  most  singular  and  individual. 
He  was  one  of  nature's  curiosities,  and  amongst  her  richest  and 
rarest.  Other  men  act  by  their  faculties,  and  you  can  easily 
distinguish  the  predominance  of  one  faculty  over  another :  A.'s 

genius 
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genios  is  greater  than  his  talent,  though  that  is  considerable ;  B.'s 
talent  is  beyond  his  genius^  though  that  be  respectable ;— *we 
dissect  the  author,  take  so  much  of  him  as  we  like,  and  throw 
the  rest  away.  But  you  could  not  so  deal  with  Lamb.  He 
was  all*compact — inner  and  outer  man  in  perfect  fusion, — all 
the  powers  of  the  mind, — the  sensations  of  the  body,  interpe- 
netrating each  other.  His  genius  was  talent,  and  his  talent  ge- 
nius; his  imagination  and  fancy  one  and  indivisible;  the  finest 
scalpel  of  the  metaphysician  could  not  have  separated  them.  His 
poems,  his  criticisms,  his  essays, — call  them  his  Elius,  to  distin- 
guish them  from  anything  else  in  the  world, — these  were  not  merely 
written  by  Lamb, — they  were  and  are  Lamb, — just  the  gentle, 
fantastic,  subtle  creature  himself  printed  off.  In  a  library  of  a 
thousand  volumes  you  shall  not  find  two  that  will  give  you  such  a 
bright  and  living  impress  of  the  author's  own  very  soul.  Austin's, 
Rousseau's, — all  the  Confessions  on  record,  are  false  and  hollow 
in  comparison.  There  he  is,  as  he  was,  the  working  or  the  super- 
annuated clerk, — very  grave  and  very  wild, — tender  and  fierce  at 
a  flash, — learned  enough,  and  more  so  than  you  thought, — ^yet 
ignorant,  may  be,  of  school-boy  points,  and  glorious  in  his  igno- 
rance,— seeming  to  halt  behind  all,  and  then  with  one  fling  over- 
leaping the  most  approved  doctor  of  the  room ;  witty  and  humor- 
ous. But  Lamb's  wit  requires  a  word  or  two  of  analysis  for  itself. 
Wit  is  not  humour,  nor  is  humour  wit.  Punning  is  neither,  and 
the  grotesque  is  a  fourth  power,  different  from  all.  Lamb  had 
all  these,  not  separately  each  as  such,  but  massed  together  into  the 
strangest  intellectual  compound  ever  seen  in  man.  And  even 
besides  these  be  had  an  mdefinable  something, — a  Lambism, — 
about  him,  which  defied  naming  or  description.  He  stammered, — 
the  stammer  went  for  something  in  producing  the  effect ;  he  would 
adjure  a  small  piece  for  the  nonce, — it  gave  weight ; — perhaps  he 
drank  a  glass  of  punch ;  believe  us,  it  all  told.  It  follows  that 
Lamb's  good  things  cannot  be  repeated. 

But  a  small  part, — and  that  not  the  best, — of  Lamb's  writings, 
will  ever  be  genially  received  out  of  England.  If  we  were  to  con- 
fine him  even  to  London, — the  olden,  playgoing  Liondon, — we 
should  not  do  him  wrong  in  respect  of  some  of  his  happiest  efforts. 

He  was  bom  in  Cr^wn-Oflice  Row,  in  the  Temple,  and  he 
loved  London  to  his  heart ; — not  the  West  End,  understand ; — 
he  cared  little  for  Pali-Mall;  Mny  Fair  was  nothing  to  him. 
Give  him  the  .kindly  Temple  with  its  fair  garden,  and  its  church 
and  cloisters,  before  they  were  lightened  of  their  proper  gloominess. 
He  sorely  grudged  the  whitewashing  spirit  of  the  modern  masters 
of  the  Bench.  Why  gothicise  the  entrance  to  the  Inner  Temple 
ball,  and  the  library  front?     ^  What  is  become,'  he  says,  'of  the 

winged 
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winged  horse  that  stood  over  the  former? — a  stately  arms  !  And 
who  has  removed  those  frescoes  of  the  Virtues,  which  Italianized 
the  end  of  Paper  Buildings? — my  first  hint  of  allegory!  They 
must  account  to  me  for  these  things  which  I  miss  so  greatly.' 

Lamb  loved  the  town  as  well  as  Johnson — but  he  had  a  keen 
eye,  and  loved  the  country  too ;  yet  not  absolutely  the  country  at 
large ;  but  so  it  were  suburban,  within  dim  sight  of  St.  Paul's — 
transcending  a  stone's  throw  the  short  coach  and  the  omnibus. 
He  had  seen  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland;  but  Homsey  satisfied 
his  soul.  And  who  may  not — if  his  spirit  be  but  tuned  aright — 
take  his  full  measure  of  delight  in  the  quietude  and  natural  imagery 
of  the  humblest  rural  district?  If  ambition  or  depraved  appetite 
pervert  him  not,  trees  and  fields,  flowers  and  streams — the  most 
ordinary  of  their  kind — may  waken  all  the  sensibilities  of  his  deepest 
life,  and  steep  them  in  Paradise.     No  man  ever  had  a  livelier  ap- 

Crehension  of  the  charms  of  this  our  earthly  existence  than  Lamb ; 
e  clun^  to  upper  air ;  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  contemplate 
death  with  that  calm  expectancy  of  soul  which  he  venerated  in  his 
friend  Coleridge.  The  most  deeply  pathetic,  the  most  singularly 
characteristic  of  all  Charles  Lamb's  etfusions,  is  the  essay  on  New 
Year's  Eve  in  the  first  volume  of  Elia.  Take  this  passage,  which 
we  dare  say  will  be  new  to  thousands  of  our  readers : — 

«  The  elders,  with  whom  I  was  brought  up,  were  of  a  character  not 
likely  to  let  slip  the  sacred  observance  of  any  old  institution ;  and  the 
ringlDg  out  of  the  old  year  was  kept  by  them  with  circumstances  of 
peculiar  ceremony.— In  those  days  the  sound  of  those  midnight  chimes, 
though  it  seemed  to  rouse  hilarity  in  all  around  me,  never  failed  to 
bring  a  train  of  pensive  imagery  into  my  fancy.  Yet  I  then  scarce 
conceived  what  it  meant,  or  thought  of  it  as  a  reckoning  that  con- 
cerned me.  Not  childhood  alone,  but  the  young  roan  till  thirty,  never 
feels  practically  that  he  is  mortal  He  knows  it  indeed,  and,  if  need 
were,  he  could  preach  a  homily  on  the  fragility  of  life ;  but  he  brings 
it  not  home  to  himself,  any  more  than  in  a  hot  June  we  can  appropriate 
to  our  imagination  the  freezing  days  of  December.  But  now,  shall  I 
confess  a  truth  ? — I  feel  these  audits  but  too  powerfully.  I  begin  to 
count  the  probabilities  of  my  duration,  and  to  grudge  at  the  expen- 
diture of  moments,  like  miser's  farthings.  In  proportion  as  the 
years  both  lessen  and  shorten,  I  set  more  count  upon  their  periods, 
and  would  fain  lay  my  ineffectual  finger  upon  the  spoke  of  the  great 
wheel.  I  am  not  content  to  pass  away  like  a  weaver's  shuttle. 
Those  metaphors  solace  me  not,  nor  sweeten  the  unpalatable  draft 
of  mortality.  I  care  not  to  be  carried  with  the  tide,  that  smoothly 
bears  human  life  to  eternity ;  and  reluct  at  the  inevitable  course  of 
destiny.  J  am  in  love  with  this  green  earth,  the  face  of  town  and  countryy 
the  unspeakable  rural  solitudes,  and  the  sweet  security  of  streets,  I 
would  set  up  my  tabernacle  here.  I  am  content  to  stand  still  at  the 
age  to  which  I  am  arrived, — I  and  my  friends  ;  to  be  no  younger,  no 

richer, 
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richer,  no  handsomer.  I  do  not  want  to  be  weaned  by  age,  or  drop, 
like  mellow  fruit,  as  they  say,  into  the  grave.  Any  alteration  on  this 
earth  of  mine,  in  diet  or  in  lodging,  puzzles  and  discomposes  me.  My 
household-gods  plant  a  terrible  fixed  foot,  and  are  not  rooted  up  without 
blood.  They  do  not  willingly  seek  Lavinian  shores.  A  new  state  of 
being  staggers  me. 

'  Sun,  and  sky^  and  breeze,  and  solitary  walks,  and  summer  holidays^ 
and  the  greenness  of  fields,  and  the  delicious  juices  of  meats  and  fishes^ 
and  society,  and  ike  cheerful  glass,  and  candle- light,  andjtre-side  con- 
versationsy  and  innocent  vanities,  and  jestsj  and  irony  itself^do  these 
things  go  out  with  life  7 

*  Can  a  ghost  laugh,  or  shake  his  gaunt  sides,  when  you  are  pleasant 
with  him  ? 

*  And  you,  my  midnight  darlings,  my  folios !  must  I  part  with  the 
intense  delight  of  having  you  (huge  armfulls)  in  my  embraces  ?  Must 
knowledge  come  to  me,  if  it  come  at  all,  by  some  awkward  experiment 
uf  intuition,  and  no  longer  by  this  familiar  process  of  reading  ? 

*  Shall  I  enjoy  friendships  there,  wanting  the  smiibg  indications 
which  point  me  to  them  here, — the  recognizable  face — the  sweet  as- 
surance of  a  look  ?  ♦ 

*  In  winter  this  intolerable  dininclination  to  dying — to  give  it  its 
mildest  name — does  more  especially  haunt  and  beset  me.  In  a  genial 
August  noon,  beneath  a  sweltering  sky,  death  is  almost  problematic. 
At  those  times  do  such  poor  snakes  as  myself  enjoy  an  immortality. 
Then  we  expand  and  burgeon.  Then  are  we  as  strong  again,  as 
valiant  again,  as  wise  again,  and  a  great  deal  taller.  The  blast  that 
nips  and  shrinks  me,  puts  me  in  thoughts  of  death.  All  things  allied 
to  the  unsubstantial  wait  upon  that  master  feeling ;  cold,  numbness, 
dreams,  perplexity ;  moonlight  itself,  with  its  shadowy  and  spectral 
appearances, — that  cold  ghost  of  the  sun,  or  Phoebus's  sickly  sister, 
like  that  innutritions  one  denounced  in  the  Canticles: — I  am  none  of 
her  minions — I  hold  with  the  Persian. 

*  Whatsoever  thwarts  or  puts  me  out  of  my  way,  brings  death  into 
my  mind.  All  partial  evib,  like  humours,  run  into  that  capital  plague- 
sore.  I  have  heard  some  profess  an  indifference  to  life.  Such  hail 
the  end  of  their  existence  as  a  port  of  refuge ;  and  speak  of  the  grave 

^  '  1  have  aiiked  that  drcdful  question  of  the  hills, 

That  look  eternal ;  of  the  flowinj^^  Mlreamg, 

Thai  lucid  flow  for  ever ;  of  the  stars, 

Amid  whose  fields  of  azure  my  raised  spirit 

Hath  trod  in  glory  :  all  were  dumb  ;  but  now, 

While  I  thus  gaze  nj^on  thy  living  face, 

I  feel  the  love  that  kindles  through  \U  beauty 

Can  never  wholly  perish : — we  ihall  meet 

Again,  Cleiuanthe ! ' 
We  venture  to  quote  from  *  Ion,  a  Tragedy,'  a  work  of  very  great  beauty  and 
power,  by  an  intimate  friend  of  Lamb's — Mr.  Sergeant  Taifourd.  Why  1.4  not  this 
dr.kma  published  in  the  usual  way  P  We  cannot  imagine  what  the  accomplished 
atilhur  can  mean  by  wishing  to  preclude  the  suppos^ition  that  he  would  henceforth 
employ  his  leisure  in  the  composition  of  works  like  ^  Ion.'  Should  literature  ever  be 
•0  treated ;— and  in  the  present  instance;  in  comparison  with  >7hat  P 

as 
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as  of  some  soft  arms,  in  which  they  may  slumber  as  on  a  pillow. 
Some  have  wooed  death — ^bot  out  upon  thee,  I  say,  thou  foul,  ugly 
phantom !  I  detest,  abhor,  execrate,  and  (with  Friar  John)  give  thee 
to  six-score  thousand  devils,  as  in  no  instance  to  be  excused  or  tole- 
rated, but  shunned  as  a  universal  viper  ;  to  be  branded,  proscribed, 
and  evil  spoken  of!  In  no  way  can  I  be  brought  to  digest  thee,  thou 
thin,  melancholy  Privation^  or  more  frightful  and  confounding 
Positive  I 

^  Those  antidotes,  prescribed  against  the  fear  of  thee,  are  altogether 
frigid  and  insulting,  like  thyself.  For  what  satisfaction  hath  a  man 
that  he  shall  **  lie  down  with  kings  and  emperors  in  death,"  who  in  his 
life-time  never  greatly  coveted  the  society  of  such  bed-fellows  ?— or, 
forsooth,  that  *'  so  shall  the  fairest  face  appear  ?  '* — why,  to  comfort 

me,  must  Alice  W n  be  a  goblin  ?    More  than  all,  I  conceire 

disgust  at  those  impertinent  and  misbecoming  familiarities,  inscribed 
upon  your  ordinary  tomb-stones.  Every  dead  man  must  take  upon 
himself  to  be  lecturing  me  with  his  odious  truism,  that  **  such  as  he 
now  is,  I  must  shortly  be."  Not  so  shortly,  friend,  perhaps,  as  thou 
imaginest.  In  the  mean  time,  I  am  alive.  I  move  about.  I  am 
worth  twenty  of  thee.  Know  thy  betters  !  Thy  new  year's  days  are 
past.  I  survive,  a  jolly  candidate  for  1821.  Another  cup  of  wine — 
and  while  that  turncoat  bell,  that  just  now  mournfully  chaunted  the 
obsequies  of  1820  departed,  with  changed  notes  lustily  rings  in  a  suc- 
cessor, let  us  attune  to  its  peal  the  song  made  on  a  like  occasion,  by 
hearty,  cheerful  Mr.  Cotton — 

"  Hark,  the  cock  crows,'*  &c. 

*  How  say  you,  readers-do  not  these  verses  smack  of  the  rough 
magnanimity  of  the  old  English  vein  ?  Do  they  not  fortify  like  a 
cordial — enlarging  the  heart,  and  productive  of  sweet  blood  and  ge- 
nerous spirits  in  the  concoction  ?  Where  be  those  puling  fears  of 
death,  just  now  expressed  or  affected?  —  Passed  like  a  cloud — 
absorbed  in  the  purging  sunlight  of  clear  poetry — clean  washed  away 
by  a  wave  of  genuine  Helicon,  your  only  Spa  for  these  hypochondries. 
And  now  another  cup  of  the  generous !  and  a  merry  new  year,  and 
many  of  them,  to  you  all,  my  masters  ! — Elia^  p.  71. 

Here  are  themes  for  thought ;  but  we  touch  them  not.  There 
are,  however,  peculiarities  of  manner  which  require  a  moment's 
attention.  The  readers  even  of  this  passage — much  more  those 
who  peruse  the  writings  of  Lamb  generally,  and  his  Essays  in 
particular — must  be  struck  with  a  certain  air  and  trick  of  the 
antique  phrase,  unlike  anything  in  the  style  of  any  contemporary 
writer.  This  manner  has  been  called  affected;  many  think  it 
forced,  quaint,  unnatural.  They  suppose  it  all  done  on  purpose. 
Now  nothing  can  be  farther  from  the  fact.  That  the  cast  oi  lan- 
guage distinguishing  almost  all  Lamb's  works  is  not  the  style  of 
the  present  day  is  very  true ;  but  it  was  his  style  nevertheless.  It 
is  altogether  a  curious  matter  one  strongly  illustrating  the  assi- 
milative 
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milative  power  of  genius — that  a  man,  very  humbly  bom,  humbly 
educated y  and  from  boyhood  till  past  middle  life  nailed,  as  a  clerk, 
to  a  desk  in  the  South  Sea  or  India  Houses,  should  so  perfectly 
appropriate  to  himself,  to  the  expression  of  his  own  most  intimate 
emotions  and  thoughts,  the  tone  and  turn  of  phrase  of  the  writers, 
pre-eminently  the  dramatic  writers,  of  the  times  of  James  and 
Charles  I.  Their  style  was  as  natural  to  him  as  the  air  he  breathed. 
It  was  a  part  of  his  intellect ;  it  entered  into  and  modified  his 
views  of  all  things — it  was  the  necessary  dialect  of  his  genius. 

*  Crude  they  are,  I  grant  you,'  says  he  (as  the  friend  of  the  late  Elia) 
of  these  Essays, '  a  sort  of  unlicked,  incondite  things — villainously 
pranked  in  an  affected  array  of  antique  words  and  phrases.  They  had 
not  been  his  if  they  had  been  other  than  such ;  and  better  it  is  that  a 
writer  should  be  natural  in  a  self-pleasing  quaintness,  than  to  affect 
a  naturalness  (so  called)  that  should  be  strange  to  him.' 

Very  early  in  life,  Lamb  had  been  directed,  by  his  senior  school- 
fellow, Coleridge,  to  the  perusal  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Mas- 
singer,  and  the  other  great  contemporary  dramatists  of  that 
marvellous  age ;  and  he  studied  them  page  by  page,  as  we  believe 
they  have  never  been  studied  from  their  first  publication  to  the 
present  day*  In  the  essay  entitled  ^  Old  China,'  in  the  second 
Elia,  there  is  the  following  graphic  reminiscence  put  into  the 
mouth  of  his  most  excellent  and  highly-gifted  sister* — the  Cousin 
Bridget  of  the  Elias — with  whom  he  lived  out  his  life.  The 
reader  must  remember  that  by  this  time  Lamb  had  retired  with 
honours  and  a  pension  from  the  service  '  of  his  kind  and  munificent 
masters.  Messieurs  Boldero,  Merryweather,  Bosanquet,  and 
Lacy,  of  Mincing  Lane' — that  is,  the  East  India  Company.  (By 
the  bye,  the  whole  conduct  of  Messieurs^Boldero  and  Co.  to  Elia, 
and  since  his  death  to  Bridget,  has  been  delicate  and  generous  in 
the  highest  degree,  deserving  all  praise ;  and  we  give  it  with  good 
will.) 

'  "  Do  you  remember,"  says  Bridget,  with  an  air  of  remonstrance, 
**  do  you  remember  the  brown  suit  which  you  made  to  hang  upoji  you 
till  all  your  friends  cried  shame  upon  you — it  grew  so  thread-bare — 
and  all  because  of  that  folio  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  which  you  dragged 
home  late  at  night  from  Barker's  in  Covent  Garden  ?  Do  you  re- 
member how  we  eyed  it  for  weeks  before  we  could  make  up  our  minds 
to  the  purchase,  and  had  not  come  to  a  determination  till  it  was  near 
ten  o*clock  of  the  Saturday  night,  when  you  set  off  from  Islington, 
fearing  you  should  be  too  late ;  and  when  the  old  bookseller,  with 
some  grumbling,  opened  his  shop,  and  by  the  twinkling  taper  (for  he 
was  setting  bedwards)  lighted  out  the  relic  from  his  dusty  treasures — 
and  when  you  lugged  it  home,  wishing  it  were  twice  as  cumbersome 

^  We  owe  to  Mi«8  Lamb  some  of  the  most  exquisite  poems  included  in  her  brother's 
'  Worics  '  of  1818 — in  particular  the  splendid  lines  on  iSa/om^— thoie  on  Domdintht 
Cave  of  AdmUam-'BjaA,  the  DkUogw  betwcena  Mother  and  a  ChUd. 

—and 
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— and  when  you  presented  it  to  me — and  when  we  were  exploring 
the  perfectness  of  it  (collating  you  called  it) — and  while  I  was  repair- 
ing some  of  the  loose  leaves  with  paste,  which  your  impatience  would 
not  suffer  to  be  left  till  day-break — was  there  no  pleasure  in  being  a 
poor  man  ?  Or  can  those  neat  black  clothes  which  you  wear  now, 
and  are  so  careful  to  keep  brushed,  since  we  have  become  rich  and 
finical,  give  you  half  the  honest  vanity  with  which  you  flaunted  it 
about  in  that  over- worn  suit — your  old  corbeau — for  four  or  five 
weeks  longer  than  you  should  have  done,  to  pacify  your  conscience 
for  the  mighty  sum  of  fifteen — or  sixteen  shillings,  was  it  ? — a  great 
affair,  we  thought  it  then — which  you  bad  lavished  on  the  old  folio. 
Now  you  can  afford  to  buy  any  book  that  pleases  you ;  but  I  do  not 
see  that  you  ever  bring  me  home  any  nice  old  purchases  now.' — Last 
Essays,  &c.  p.  219. 

In  his  dedication  of  the  two  volumes  of  his  works  published 
in  1818,  Lamb  speaks  of  his  having  '  dwindled'  into  criti- 
cism. It  was  doing  himself  very  great  injustice.  Nor  is  it 
enough  to  say,  that  the  various  critical  essays  contained  in  his 
works  are  beautiful  in  themselves — they  are  little  text-books  of 
sound  principles  in  the  judgment  of  works  of  literature  and  ge- 
neral art;  equally  profound,  discriminating,  and  original.  It  is 
to  these  essays,  and  his  judicious  selection  of  Specimens,  pub- 
lished in  1808,*  that  we  are  pre-eminently  indebted  for  the  ex- 
huming of  the  old  dramatic  writers  of  the  Shakspearian  age,  and 
the  restoration  of  the  worthiest  of  them  at  least  to  their  most  de- 
served station  in  our  literature.  The  '  Retrospective  Review,' 
which  did  so  much  good  service  in  its  day  in  this  line,  took  the 
leading  hint  from  what  Lamb  and  Coleridge  had  written  and 
spoken  concerning  the  then  almost  unexplored  or  forgotten  trea- 
sures of  thought  and  imagination,  produced  in  England  in  the 
first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Sundry  lively  sketches  also, 
in  Mr.  Southey's  '  Omniana,'  concurred  in  creating  the  impulse; 
and  by  a  coincidence,  equally  singular  and  fortunate,  Mr.  GifTord, 
about  the  same  time,  brought  out  his  admirable  editions  of  Ben 
Jonson,  Ford>  Massinger,  &c. ;  works,  the  merit  of  which,  in  the 
cause  of  sound  English  literature,  those  only  can  duly  appreciate 
who  have  perused  any  of  the  prior  editions  of  these  great  authors. 
What  a  foul  mass  of  stupid  prejudice  and  half-witted  criticism 
did  he  for  ever  discharge  from  the  pages  and  the  name  of  Jonson, 
in  particular !  Nor  did  an  occasional  narrowness  and  ungcniality 
of  spirit  in  some  parts  of  his  general  criticism — as,  for  example, 
in  the  comparison  of  Shakspeare  with  his  contemporaries,  in  the 
Preface  to  Massinger — materially  obstruct  the  beneficial  influence 
of  Gifford's  learning,  taste,  and  accomplishments,  as  a  dramatic 

*  A  very  elegant  reprint  of  Lamb's  Dramatic  Specimeni,  2  vobi  12mo.,  has  jutt 
been  published  by  Mr.  Moxon« 

editor 
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editor.  He  has  given  us  a  highly  corrected  text,  and  annotations, 
the  least  merit  of  which — and  that  not  an  inconsiderable  one — is, 
that  they  rarely  or  never  mislead.  Lamb*s  Essays  and  Gifford's 
editions  have  each  most  powerfully  contributed  to  strengthen  the 
other's  influence  in  producing  a  reviviscence  of  works  of  genius 
without  parallel  in  our  literary  history.  Massinger's  exquisite 
dramas,  m  particular,  were  scarcely  more  known  to  the  public, 
thirty  years  ago,  than  a  chapter  in  Thomas  Aquinas.  These  are 
great  benefits,  and  ought  not  to  be  lightly  forgotten. 

Lamb's  criticism  partook  largely  of  the  spirit  of  Coleridge — 
not,  indeed,  troubling  itself  with  any  special  psychological  de- 
finitions, nor  caring  to  reconcile  all  the  varying  appearances 
upon  some  common  ground  of  moral  or  intellectual  action — the 
everlasting  struggle  and  devotion  of  Coleridge^s  mind — but  enter- 
ing, with  a  most  learned  spirit  of  human  dealing,  into  the  dramatic 
being  of  the  characters  of  the  play,  and  bringing  out,  with  an  in- 
comparable delicacy  and  accuracy  of  touch,  their  places  of  con- 
tact and  mutual  repulsion.  ^Tke  true  point  of  view  Lamb  always 
seized  with  unerring  precision — a  high  praise  for  a  critic  of  any 
sort— and  this  led  him,  with  equal  success,  to  detect  the  real 
centre,  whether  a  character  or  an  event,  round  which  the  orb  of 
the  drama  revolved.  Hence  he  was  one  of  the  most  original  of 
critics,  and  threw  more  and  newer  light  upon  the  genuine  meaning 
of  some  of  the  great  masterpieces  of  the  theatre  than  any  other 
man;  and  yet  we  do  not  remember  a  single  instance  in  which 
any  of  his  positions  have  been  gainsaid.  Like  all  critics  who  have 
a  real  insight  into  their  subject.  Lamb  helps  you,  in  a  few  words, 
to  a  principle — a  master-key — by  which  you  may  work  out  the 
details  of  the  investigation  yourself.  You  are  not  merely  amused 
with  a  brilliant  description  of  a  character  or  passage,  but  become 
a  discerning  ludge  in  the  light  of  your  own  perceptions  and  con- 
victions. Take,  for  example,  the  beautiful  essay  •  On  the  Trage- 
dies of  Shakspeare,  considered  with  reference  to  their  fitness  for 
stage  representation ;'  in  which  he  puts  the  reader  in  possession  of 
principles,  which,  if  constantly  borne  in  mind  and  well  reasoned 
out,  might  be  of  inestimable  service  to  poets,  painters,  actors, 
and  managers — every  one,  in  short,  concerned  in  knowing  and 
observing  the  limits  which  separate  mental  and  visual  sublimity— 
the  conditions  under  which,  and  the  extent  to  which,  the  creations 
of  poetry  can  be  embodied  or  actualized  on  the  stage  or  by  the  pen- 
cil; and  more  especially  the  applicability  of  these  distinctions  to 
the  characters  in  the  Shakspearian  drama,  and  generally  to  works 
of  the  highest  range  of  imagination. 

I  It  is  common,'  be  says, '  for  people  to  talk  of  Shakspeare's  plays 
being  so  Tiatural, — that  everybody  can  understand  them.     They  are 
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natural  indeed — they  are  grounded  deep  in  nature,  so  deep,  that  the 
depth  of  them  lies  out  of  the  reach  of  most  of  us.  You  shall  hear  the 
same  persons  say,  that  George  Barnwell  is  very  natural,  and  Othello 
is  very  natural,  that  they  are  hoth  very  deep ;  and  to  them  they  are 
the  same  kind  of  thing.  At  the  one,  they  sit  and  shed  tears,  because 
a  good  sort  of  young  man  is  tempted  by  a  naughty  woman  to  commit 
a  trifling  peccadillo — the  murder  of  an  uncle  or  so— that  is  all,  and  so 
comes  to  an  untimely  end — ^which  is  so  movlna  ;  and  at  the  other,  be- 
cause a  blackamoor,  in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  kills  his  innocent  white  wife : 
and  the  odds  are,  that  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  would  willingly 
behold  the  same  catastrophe  happen  to  both  the  heroes,  and  have 
thought  the  rope  more  due  to  Othello  than  to  Barnwell.  For  of  the 
texture  of  Othello's  mind — the  inward  construction  marvellously  laid 
open  with  all  its  strengths  and  weaknesses,  its  heroic  confidences, 
and  its  human  misgivings,  its  agonies  of  hate  springing  from  the 
depths  of  love — they  see  no  more  than  the  spectators  at  a  cheaper 
rate,  who  pay  their  pennies  apiece  to  look  through  the  man's  tele- 
scope in  Leicester  Fields,  see  into  the  inward  plot  and  topography  of 
the  mooQ.  Some  dim  thing  or  other  they  see  ;  they  see  an  actor  per* 
sonating  a  passion — of  grief  or  anger,  for  instance — and  they  recog- 
nize it  as  a  copy  of  the  usual  external  effects  of  such  passions ;  or  at 
least,  as  being  true  to  thai  symbol  of  Vie  enioiion  which  passe$  current 
at  the  theatre  Jhr  it — for  it  is  often  no  more  than  that :  but  of  the 
grounds  of  the  passion,  its  correspondence  to  a  great  or  heroic  nature, 
which  is  the  only  worthy  object  of  tragedy — that  common  auditors 
know  anything  of  this,  or  can  have  any  such  notions  dinned  into  them 
by  the  mere  strength  of  an  actor's  lungs  —  that  apprehensions  foreign 
to  them  should  be  thus  infused  into  them  by  storm — I  can  neither 
believe,  nor  understand  how  it  can  be  possible. 

*  We  talk  of  Shakspeare^s  admirable  observation  of  life,  when  we 
should  feel,  that  not  from  a  petty  inquisition  into  those  cheap  and 
every-day  characters  which  surrounded  him,  as  they  surround  us,  but 
from  his  own  mind — which  was,  to  borrow  a  phrase  of  Ben  Jonson's^ 
the  very '  sphere  of  humanity ' — he  fetched  those  images  of  virtue  and 
of  knowledge,  of  which  every  one  of  us,  recognizing  a  part,  think 
we  comprehend  in  our  natures  the  whole ;  and  oftentimes  mistake  the 
powers  which  he  positively  creates  in  us,  for  nothing  more  than  indi- 
genous faculties  of  our  own  minds,  which  only  waited  the  application 
of  corresponding  virtues  in  him  to  return  a  full  and  clear  echo  of  the 


same. 
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*  I  mean  no  disrespect  to  any  actor ;  but  the  sort  of  pleasure  which 
Shakspeare's  plays  give  in  the  acting  seems  to  me  not  at  all  to  diflfer 
from  that  which  the  audience  receive  from  those  of  other  writers ; 
and,  they  being  in  themselves  essentially  so  different  from  all  others ^  I 
must  conclude  that  there  is  something  in  the  nature  of  acting  which 
levels  all  distinctions.  And,  in  fact,  who  does  not  speak  indifferently 
of  the  Gamester  and  of  Macbeth,  as  fine  stage  performances ;  and 
praise  the  Mrs.  Beverley  in  the  same  way  as  the  Lady  Macbeth  of 

Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Siddofis  f  Belvidera,  tod  Calista,  and  Isabella,  and  Euphrasia, 
are  they  less  liked  than  Imogen,  or  than  Juliet,  or  than  Desdemona  ? 
Are  they  not  spoken  of  and  remembered  in  the  same  way  ?  Is  not 
the  female  performer  as  great  (as  they  call  it)  in  one  as  in  the  other  ? 
Did  not  Garrick  shine,  and  was  he  not  ambitious  of  shining,  in  every 
drawling  tragedy  that  his  wretched  day  produced — the  productions 
of  the  Hills,  the  Murphys,  and  the  Browns  ? — and  shall  he  hare  that 
honour  to  dwell  in  our  minds  for  ever  as  an  inseparable  concomitant 
with  Shakspeare  ? — ^A  kindred  mind !  «  •  ♦ 

'The  truth  is,  the  characters  of  Shakspeare  are  so  much  the  objects 
of  meditation  rather  than  of  interest  or  curiosity,  as  to  their  actions, 
that  while  we  are  reading  any  of  his  great  criminal  characters — Mac- 
beth, Richard,  even  lago — we  think  not  so  much  of  the  crimes  which 
they  commit,  as  of  the  ambition,  the  aspiring  spirit,  the  intellectual 
activity,  which  prompts  them  to  overleap  those  moral  fences.     Barn- 
well is  a  wretched  murderer ;  there  is  a  certain  fitness  between  his 
Beck  and  the  rope — ^he  is  the  legitimate  heir  to  the  gallows ;  nobody 
who  thinks  at  all  can  think  of  any  alleviating  circumstances  in  his 
case  to  make  him  a  fit  object  of  mercy.     Or,  to  take  an  instance  from 
the  higher  tragedy,  what  else  but  a  mere  assassin  is  Glenalvon  ? — 
Do  we  think  of  anything  but  of  the  crime  which  he  commits,  and  the 
rack  which  he  deserves  ?     That  is  all  which  we  really  think  about 
him.    Whereas,  in  corresponding  characters  in  Shakspeare,  so  little 
do  the  actions  comparatively  affect  us,  that  while  the  impulses,  the 
inner  mind,  in  all  its  perverted  greatness,  solely  seems  real  and   is 
exclusively  attended  to,  the  crime  is  comparatively  nothing.   But  when 
we  see  these  things  represented,  the  acts  which  they  do  are  compara- 
tively everything,  their  impulses  nothing.     The  state  of  sublime  emo- 
tion into  which  we  are  elevated  by  those  images  of  fright  and  horror 
which  Macbeth  is  made  to  utter — ^that  solemn  prelude  with  which 
he  entertams  the  time  till  the  bell  shall  strike  which  is  to  call  him  to 
nrnrder  Duncan ; — when  we  no  longer  read  it  in  a  book — when  we 
hsve  given  up  that  vantage-ground  of  abstraction  which  reading  pos- 
sesses over  seeing,  and  come  to  see  a  man,  in  his  bodily  shape  before 
oar  eyes,  actually  preparing  to  commit  a  murder — if  the  acdng  be 
tree  and  impressive,  as  I  have  witnessed  it  in  Mr.  Kemble's  perform- 
p»  of  that  part — the  painful  anxiety  about  the  act,  the  natural  long- 
ing to  prevent  it  while  it  yet  seems  unperpetrated,  the  too  close 
pressing  semblance  of  reality,  gives  a  pain  and  an  uneasiness  which 
totiUy  destroy  all  the  delight  which  the  words  in  tht  book  convey, 
where  the  deed-doing  never  presses  upon  us  with  the  painful  sense  of 
presence ;  it  rather  seems  to  beloi^  to  history — to  tomethbg  past  and 
inevitable — if  it  has  anything  to  do  with  time  at  all.    The  sublime 
im^es,  the  poetry  alone,  is  that  which  is  present  to  our  minds  in  the 
reaaing. 

•  So,  to  see  Lear  acted — to  see  an  old  man  tottering  about  the  stage 
with  a  walking-stick,  turned  out  of  doors  by  his  daughters,  in  a  rsuny 
right— has  nothing  in  it  but  what  is  painful  and  disgusting.  We 
want  to  take  hira  into  shelter,  and  relieve  him — that  i&  all  the  feeling 

F  2  which 
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which  the  acting  of  Lear  e^er  produced  in  me:  bnt  the  I^ear  of  Shak- 
f  peare  cannot  be  acted*  The  contemptible  machinery  by  which  they 
mimic  the  t torm  which  he  goea  oat  in,  is  not  more  inadequate  to 
represent  the  horrort  of  the  real  elements,  than  any  actor  can  be  to 
represent  Lear :  they  might  more  easily  propose  to  personate  the 
Satan  of  Milton  upon  a  stage,  or  one  of  Michael  Angelo's  terrible 
figures.  The  greatness  of  Lear  is  not  in  corporal  dimensions,  but  in 
intellectual ;  the  explosions  of  his  passion  are  terrible  as  a  volcano— 
they  are  storms  turning  up  and  disclosing  to  the  bottom  that  sea,  his 
mind,  with  all  its  vast  riche^  It  is  his  mind  which  is  laid  bare.  This 
case  of  flesh  and  blood  seems  too  insignificant  to  be  thought  on — even 
as  he  himself  neglects  it.  On  the  stage  we  see  nothing  but  corporal 
infirmities  and  weakness,  the  impotence  of  rage;  while  we  read  it,  we 
see  not  Lear,  but  we  are  Lear — we  are  in  his  mind — we  are  sustained 
by  a  grandeur  which  baffles  the  malice  of  daughters  and  storms;  in 
the  aberrations  of  his  reason  we  discover  a  mighty  irregular  power  of 
reasoning,  immethodized  from  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life,,  bat 
exerting  its  powers,  as  the  wind  blows  where  it  listeth,  at  will 
upon  the  corruptions  and  abuses  of  mankind.  What  have  looks  or 
tones  to  do  with  that  sublime  identification  of  his  age  with  that  of  the 
heavens  themselves^  when,  in  his  reproaches  to  them  for  conniving  at 
the  injustice  of  his  children,  he  reminds  them  that  ^'  they  themselves 
are  old  7  "  What  gesture  shall  we  appropriate  to  this  7 — what  has  the 
voice  or  the  eye  to  do  with  such  things  ?  But  the  play  is  beyond  all 
art,  as  the  tamperings  with  it  show ;  it  is  too  hard  and  stony — it  must 
have  love-scenes,  and  a  happy  ending.  It  is  not  enough  that  Cor- 
delia is  a  daughter,  she  must  shine  as  a  lover  too.  Tate  has  put  his 
hook  in  the  nostrils  of  this  Leviathan,  for  Garrick  and  his  followers, 
the  showmen  of  the  scene,  to  draw  the  mighty  beast  about  more  easily. 
A  happy  ending ! — ^as  if  the  living  martyrdom  that  Lear  had  gone 
through — the  nayiug  of  his  feelings  alive-— did  not  make  a  fair  dis- 
missal from  the  stage  of  life  the  only  decorous  thing  for  him.  If  he 
is  to  live  and  be  happy  after — if  he  could  sustain  this  world*s  burden 
after — why  all  this  pudder  and  preparation  7 — why  torment  us  with 
all  this  unnecessary  sympathy  7 — as  if  the  childish  pleasure  of  getting 
his  gilt  robes  and  sceptre  agdn  could  tempt  him  to  act  over  again 
his  misused  station — as  if,  at  his  years,  and  with  his  experience,  any- 
thing was  left  but  to  die.*— ^orA#  (1818),  vol.  ii.  p.  13. 

The  whole  of  this  essay,  and  that '  On  the  Artificial  Comedy  of 
the  last  Century,'  in  the  first  Eiia,  cannot  be  surpassed.  Like  the 
essay  on  the  genius  of  Hogarth,  which  is  now,  we  believe,  in  part 
at  least,  a  constant  accompaniment  to  every  collection  of  Hogarth's 
prints,  its  practical  excellence  is  such,  that,  when  you  have  once 
read  it,  you  are  inclined  to  wonder  how  you  could  ever  have  me- 
thodized your  feelings  and  Uste  upon  the  subject  without  the  li^t 
which  it  has  imparted.  It  sets  you  right  at  once  and  for  ever. 
One  consequence  of  its  pregnant  brevity  was  that  a  swarm  of 
imitators  fastened  upon  it,  sullying  its  purity  and  caricaturing  iu 
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manner, — ^writers  who  added  nothing  to  what  Lamb  bad  shortly 
jet  adequately  done,  but  who  materially  injured  bis  fame  by  being 
vulgarly  associated  with  him  ;  and  whose  showy,  dispropor- 
tioned^  rhapsodical  essays  upon  Shakspeare  and  the  contemporary 
dramatists,  disgusted  all  persons  of  sound  judgment,  and  went  very 
far  to  buiy  again  under  a  prejudice  what  their  discriminating  leader 
had  but  newly  recovered  from  oblivion.  We  have  been  more 
earnest  in  bringing  forward,  in  the  prominent  light  which  they 
deserve,  Lamb*s  merits  as  a  critic  and  restorer  of  much  of  our 
most  valuable  old  literature,  not  only  to  vindicate  them  from  a 
derogatory  association,  but  because  they  have  been  greatly  over- 
looked in  the  more  general  popularity  which  attended  and  will, 
we  predict,  constantly  attend  the  miscellaneous  essays  of  Elia. 
From  the  same  cause,  and  in  more  than  an  equal  degree,  his 
poetry,  exquisite  as  much  of  it  is,  is  really  almost  entirely  for- 
gotten ;  in  fact,  nocuU  sibi, — just  as  the  transcendant  popularity  of 
Waverley,  Guy  Mannering,  and  Old  Mortality  made  the  world 
almost  lose  sight  for  a  time  of  the  splendid  chivalry,  the  minstrel 
ease,  the  Homeric  liveliness  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  the  Lay,  and 
of  Marmion.  Lamb's  poems  are  comparatively  few  in  number 
and  inconsiderable  in  length  ;  but  in  our  deliberate  judgment 
there  are  amongst  them  some  pieces  as  near  perfection  in  their 
kinds  as  anything  in  our  literature, — specimens  of  exceeding 
artifice  and  felicity  in  rhythm,  metre,  and  diction.  His  poetic 
vein  was,  we  think,  scanty,  and  perhaps  he  exhausted  it;  he 
was  not  what  is  called  great,  yet  he  was,  if  we  may  make  such 
a  distinction,  eminent.  He  has  a  small,  well-situated  parterre  on 
Parnassus,  belonging  exclusively  to  himself.  He  is  not  amongst 
the  highest,  but  then  he  is  alone  and  aloof  from  all  others.  We 
cite  the  following  piece,  though  it  may  perchance  not  please 
all  palates,  as  an  instance  of  the  very  peculiar  power  of  which 
the  seven-syllable  line, — so  well  used  by  George  Wither,  and 
sometimes  by  Ambrose  Philips,  [though  branded  as  namby-pamby 
by  Pope  and  Swift, — is  capable.  It  is,  we  conceive,  the  metre 
in  which  the  most  continuity  of  thought  and  feeling  can  be  ex- 
pressed in  our  language  : — 

<  A  Farewell  to  Tobacco. 
May  the  Babylonish  ctine  The  plain  truth  will  teem  to  be 

Stiaight  confound  my  stammering  verse       A  constrained  hyperbole, 
If  I  can  a  passage  see  And  the  passion  to  proceed 

In  this  woni-perplexity.  More  from  a  mistress  than  a  weed. 

Or  a  fit  expression  find. 

Or  a  langoage  to  my  mind.  Sooty  retainer  to  the  vine, 

(Still  the  phrase  is  wide  or  scant,)  Bacchus'  black  servant,  negro  fine ; 

To  take  leave  of  thee,  Grbat  Plawt  ;  Sorcerer,  that  mak'st  us  dote  upon 

Or  in  any  terms  relate  Thy  begrimed  complexion. 

Half  my  love  or  half  my  hate :  And,  for  thy  pernicious  sake. 

For  I  hate,  yet  love,  thee  so.  More  and  j^ater  oaths  to  break 

That,  whichever  thing  I  show,  Than  redumed  lovers  take 

'Gainst 
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'Gainst  women  :•  thou  thy  siege  dost  lay 
Much,  too,  in  the  female  way, 
Whilst  thou  suok'st  the  lab*rinff  biMth 
Faster  than  kiss«s  or  than  death* 

Tliou  in  floch  a  cloud  dost  bind  qs* 
That  our  worst  foes  cannot  find  us, 
And  ill  fortune,  that  would  thwart  u^, 
8hoots  at  rovers,  shooting  at  us ; 
While  each  man,  thro*  thy  heighfning 


Does  like  a  smoking  Etna  seem, 
And  all  about  us  does  express 
f  Fancy  and  wit  in  richest  dress) 
A  Sicilian  fruitfulness. 

Thou  through  such  a  mist  dost  show  u*, 
That  our  best  friends  do  not  know  us  ; 
And  for  those  allowed  features, 
Due  to  reasonable  creatures, 
Liken'st  us  to  fell  Chimeras, 
Monsters  that,  who  see  us,  fear  us ; 
Worse  than  Cerberus  or  Geryon, 
Or,  who  first  lov'd  a  cloud,  Ixion. 

Bacchus  we  know,  and  we  allow 
His  tipsy  rites.     But  what  art  thou, 
That  but  bv  reflex  canst  ahow 
What  his  deity  can  do, 
As  the  false  Egyptian  spell 
Aped  the  true  Hebrew  miracle? 
Some  few  vapours  thou  may'st  raise. 
The  weak  brain  may  serve  to  amaxe, 
But  to  the  veins  and  nobler  heart 
Canst  nor  life  nor  heat  impart. 

Brother  of  Bacchus,  later  bom. 
The  old  world  was  sure  forlorn. 
Wanting  thee,  that  aidest  more 
The  ^od's  victories  than  before 
All  his  panthers,  and  the  brawls 
Of  his  piping  Bacchanals. 
These«  as  stale,  we  disallow. 
Or  judge  of  t/tee  meant :  only  thou 
His  true  Indian  conquest  art ; 
And  fat  ivy  round  his  dart, 
The  reformed  god  now  weaves 
A  finer  thyrsus  of  thy  leaves. 

Scent  to  match  thy  rich  perfume 
Chemic  art  did  ne*er  presume 
Through  her  quaint  alembic  strain, 
None  so  sovereiffn  to  the  brain. 
Nature,  that  did  in  thee  excel, 
Framed  again  no  second  smell ; 
Roses,  violets,  but  toys 
For  the  smaller  sort  of  boys, 
Or  for  greener  damsels  meant ; 
Thou  art  the  only  manly  scent 

Stinking*st  of  the  stinking  kind, 
Filth  of  the  mouth  and  fog  of  the  mind; 
Africa,  that  brags  her  foyson. 
Breeds  no  luch  prodigioosjpoisoo, 


Henbane,  nightshade,  both  together, 

Hemlock,  aconite 

Nay,  rather, 
Plant  divine^  of  rarest  virtue ; 
Blisters  on  the  tongue  would  hurt  you  1 
'T  was  but  in  a  sort  I  blamed  thee ; 
None  e'er  prosperM  who  defamed  thee; 
Irony  all  and  feign'd  abuse, 
Such  as  perplex' d  lovers  use. 
At  a  need,  when,  in  despair 
,To  paint  forth  their  fairest  fair. 
Or  in  part  but  to  express 
That  exceeding  comeliness 
Which  their  fancies  does  so  strike. 
They  borrow  language  of  dislike; 
And  instead  of  Dearest  Miss, 
Jewel,  Honey,  Sweetheart,  Bliss, 
And  those  forms  of  old  admiring, 
Call  her  Cockatrice,  and  Siren, 
Basilisk,  and  all  that's  evil, 
Witch,  Hyena,  Mermaid,  Devil, 
Ethiop  Wench,  and  Blackamoor, 
Monkey,  Ape,  and  twenty  more ; 
Friendly  Trait'ress,  loving  Foe,— 
Not  that  she  is  truly  so, 
But  no  other  way  they  know 
A  contentment  to  express 
Borders  so  upon  exces)*, 
That  they  do  not  rightly  wot 
Whether  it  be  pain  or  not. 

Or,  as  men,  constraiu'd  to  part 
With  what's  nearest  to  their  heart. 
While  their  sorrow  *s  at  the  height, 
hone  discrimination  quite^ 
And  their  hasty  wrath  let  fall 
To  appease  their  frantic  gall, 
On  the  darling  thing  whatever, 
Whence  they  leel  it  death  to  sever, 
Though  it  be,  as  they,  perforce, 
Guiltless  of  the  sad  divorce. 

For  I  must  (nor  let  it  spieve  thee. 
Friendliest  of  plants,  that  I  must)  leave 

thee. 
For  thy  sake,  Tobaoco,  I 
Would  do  anything  but  die. 
And  but  seek  to  extend  my  days 
Long  enough  to  sing  thy  praise. 

But,  as  she,  who  once  hath  been 
A  kiug's  consort,  is  a  quaen 
Ever  after,  nor  will  bate 
Any  tittle  of  her  state, 
Though  a  widow,  or  divorced, — 
So  I,  from  thy  converse  forced. 
The  old  name  and  style  retain, 
A  right  Catherine  of  Spain ; 
And  a  seat,  too,  'mongst  the  joyi 
Of  the  blest  Tobacco  Boys; 

Where,  though  I,  by  sour  phyridaOi 
Am  debarred  the  fUl  fhdtion 

or 
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Of  tby  favours,  I  may  catch  And  still  liva  in  the  by-placas 

Some  collateraJ  sweets,  and  snatch  And  the  suburbs  of  thy  graces; 

Sidelong  odours,  that  give  life  And  in  thy  borders  take  delight^ 

Like  glances  from  a  neighbour'B  wife ;         An  uncooquer'd  Canaaniie.' — 

fforiif,  vol.  L  p.  32. 
To  pass  to  things  in  a  very  different  strain — his  Sonnet '  On  the 
Family  Name '  is  another  great  favourite  of  ours : — 

*  What  reason  first  imposed  thee,  gentle  name, — 
Name  that  my  father  hore,  and  his  sire's  sire, 
Without  reproach  ?  we  trace  our  stream  no  higher  ; 
And  I,  a  childless  man,  may  end  the  same* 
Perchance  some  shepherd  on  Lincolnian  plains, 
In  manners  guileless  as  his  own  sweet  flocks, 
Received  thee  first  amid  the  merry  mocks 
And  arch  allusions  of  his  fellow  swains. 
Perchance  from  Salem's  holier  fields  retum'd, 
With  gloiry  gotten  on  the  heads  abhorr'd 
Of  faithless  Saracens,  some  martial  lord 
Took  HIS  meek  title,  in  whose  zeal  he  burn'd. 
Whatever  the  fount  whence  thy  beginnings  came, 
No  deed  of  mine  shall  shame  thee,  gentle  name.' — ib.  p.  65. 
We  are  sensible  how  largely  we  have  filled  our  pages  with  quo- 
tations ;  but  our  object  is  to  do  justice  to  Lamb^  and  to  put  those 
of  our  readers, — and  we  fear  there  are  many,— to  whom  Lamb's 
writings  generally  are  unknown,  in  possession  of  specimens  of  his 
genius  which  may  speak  for  themselves.     The  following  beautiful 
lines  must  please  every  one : — 

^  The  Sabbath  Bells. 
The  cheerful  sabbath  bells,  wherever  heard, 
Strike  pleasant  on  the  sense,  most  like  the  voice 
Of  one,  who  from  the  far-off  hills  proclaims 
Tidings  of  good  to  Zion :  chiefly  when 
Their  piercing  tones  fall  sudden  on  the  ear 
Of  the  contemplant,  solitary  man, 
Whom  thoughts  abstruse  or  high  have  chanced  to  lure 
Forth  from  the  walks  of  men,  revolving  oft. 
And  oft  again,  hard  natter,  which  eludes 
And  baflles  his  pursuit — ^thought-sick  and  tired 
Of  controversy,  where  no  end  appears, 
No  clue  to  his  research,  the  lonely  man 
Half  wishes  for  society  again. 
Him,  thus  engaged,  the  sabbath  bells  salute 
Sudden  /  his  heart  awakes,  his  ears  drink  in 
The  cheering  music ;  his  relenting  soul 
Yearns  after  all  the  joys  of  social  bfe. 
And  softens  with  the  love  of  human  kind.' — ibid.  p.  74. 
Of  equal,  or  even  greater  beauty  are  the  lines  '  On  an  Infant 
Dying  as  soon  as  Born ;' — but  we  can  only  venture  to  place  before 
our  readers  two  sonnets  pre-eminently  characteristic  of  Charles 

Lamb» 
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Lamb,  and  condensing  in  little  the  feelings  and  aspirations  scta- 
tered  throughout  almost  all  his  works,  and  especially  his  most 
charming  essays  in  Elia.  We  commend  the  perusal,  with  our  best 
wishes,  to  the  Utilitarians  of  England  and  America  : — 

*  Work. 

*  Who  first  invented  Work,  and  bound  the  free 
And  holiday- rejoicing  spirit  down 

To  the  ever-haunting  importunity 
Of  business  in  the  green  fields,  and  the  town — 
To  plough,  loom,  anvil,  spade — and  oh  !  most  sad, 
To  that  dry  drudgery  at  the  desk's  dead  wood  ? — 
Who  but  the  Being  unblest,  alien  from  good, 
Sabbathless  Satan !  he  who  his  unglad 
Task  ever  plies  *mid  rotatory  burnings. 
That  round  and  round  incalculably  reel — 
For  wrath  divine  hath  made  him  like  a  wheel — 
In  that  red  realm  from  which  are  no  returnings  ; 
Where  toiling,  and  turmoiling,  ever  and  aye, 
He,  and  his  thoughts,  keep  pensive  working-day.' 
*  Leisure. 

♦  They  talk  of  time,  and  of  time's  galling  yoke. 
That  like  a  mill-stone  on  man's  mind  doth  press, 
Which  only  works  and  business  can  redress: — 
Of  divine  Leisure  such  foul  lies  are  spoke. 
Wounding  her  fair  gifts  with  calumnious  stroke. 
But  might  I,  fed  with  silent  meditation, 
Assoiled  live  from  that  fiend  Occupation — 
Tmprobus  labors  which  hath  my  spirit  broke — 
rd  drink  of  time's  rich  cup,  and  never  surfeit ; 
Fling  in  more  days  than  went  to  make  the  gem 
That  crown'd  the  white  top  of  Methusalem ; — 
Yea,  on  my  weak  neck  take,  and  never  forfeit, 
Like  Atlas  bearing  up  the  dainty  sky, 

The  heaven- sweet  burthen  of  eternity.' 

•  Deus  nobis  haic  otia  fecit,' — he  adds,  after  he  had  retired 
from  his  labours  in  the  India- Hous% 

Now  let  the  reader,  curious  in  the  characteristics  of  oddity  and 
genius,  turn  to  the  essay  *  On  the  Superannuated  Man '  in  the 
second  Elia.  Hear  a  little  of  the  old  Clerk's  account  of  himself 
shortly  after  his  liberation  : — 

*  A  fortnight  has  passed  since  the  date  of  my  first  communication. 
At  that  period  I  was  approaching  to  tranquillity,  but  had  not  reached 
it.  I  boasted  of  a  calm  indeed,  but  it  was  comparative  only.  Some- 
thing of  the  first  flutter  was  left ;  an  unsettling  sense  of  novelty  ;  the 
dazzle  to  weak  eyes  of  unaccustomed  light.  I  missed  my  old  chains, 
forsooth,  as  if  they  had  been  some  necessary  part  of  my  apparel.  I 
was  a  poor  Carthusian,  from  strict  cellular  discipline  suddenly,  by  some 
revolution,  returned  upon  the  world.     I  am  now,  as  if  I  had  never 

been 
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been  other  than  my  own  roaster.  It  is  natural  to  me  to  go  where  I 
please, — to  do  what  I  please.  I  find  myself  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
day  in  Bond-street,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  I  have  been  sauntering 
there  at  that  very  hour  for  years  past.  I  digress  into  Soho»  to  explore 
a  book-stall.  Methinks  I  have  been  thirty  years  a  collector.  There 
is  nothing  strange  nor  new  in  it.  I  find  myself  before  a  fine  picture 
10  a  morning.  Was  it  ever  otherwise  ?  What  is  become  of  Fish- 
street  Hill  ?  Where  is  Fenchurch- street  ?  Stones  of  old  Mincing- 
lane,  which  I  have  worn  with  my  daily  pilgrimage  for  six  and  thirty 
years,  to  the  footsteps  of  what  toil-worn  clerk  are  your  everlasting 
flints  now  vocal  ?  I  indent  the  gayer  flags  of  Pali-Mall.  It  is  Change 
time,  and  I  am  strangely  among  the  Elgin  marbles.  It  was  no  hyper- 
bole when  I  ventured  to  compare  the  change  in  my  condition  to  a 
passing  into  another  world.  Time  stands  still  in  a  manner  to  me.  I 
have  lost  all  distinction  of  season.  I  do  not  know  the  day  of  the 
week,  or  of  the  month.  Each  day  used  to  be  individually  felt  by  me 
in  its  reference  to  the  foreign  post  days ;  in  its  distance  from  or  pro- 
pinquity to  the  next  Sunday.  I  had  my  Wednesday  feelings,  my  Sa- 
turday night's  sensations.  The  genius  of  each  day  was  upon  me  dis- 
tinctly during  the  whole  of  it,  affecting  my  appetite,  spirits,  &c.  The 
phantom  of  the  next  day,  with  the  dreary  five  to  follow,  sat  as  a  load 
upon  my  poor  Sabbath  recreations.  What  charm  has  washed  that 
^iop  white  ?  What  is  gone  of  Black  Monday  ?  All  days  are  the 
same.  Sunday  itself — that  unfortunate,  failure  of  a  holiday  as  it  too 
often  proved^  what  with  my  sense  of  its  fugitiveness,  and  over  care  to 
get  the  greatest  quantity  out  of  it, — is  melted  down  into  a  week  day. 
I  can  spare  to  go  to  church  now,  without  grudging  the  huge  cantle 
which  it  used  to  seem  to  cut  out  of  the  holiday.  I  liave  time  for  every- 
thing. I  can  visit  a  sick  friend.  I  can  interrupt  the  man  of  much 
occupation  when  he  is  busied.  I  can  insult  over  him  with  an  invitation 
to  take  a  day's  pleasure  with  me  to  Windsor  this  fine  May  morning. 
It  is  Lucretian  pleasure  to  behold  the  poor  drudges  whom  I  have  left 
behbd  in  the  world,  carking  and  caring;  like  horses  in  a  mill,  drudging 
on  in  the  same  eternal  round — and  what  is  it  all  for  7  A  man  can 
never  have  too  much  time  to  himself,  nor  too  little  to  do.  Had  I  a 
little  son,  I  would  christen  him  Nothing-to-do  ;  he  should  do  nothing. 
Man,  I  verily  believe,  is  out  of  his  element  as  long  as  he  is  operative. 
I  am  altogether  for  the  life  contemplative.  Will  no  kindly  earthquake 
come  and  swallow  up  those  accursed  cotton-mills?  Take  me  that 
lumber  of  a  desk  there,  and  bowl  it  down 

*'  As  low  as  to  the  fiends." 
I  am  no  longer  *  •  *  •  •  *^  clerk  to  the  firm  of  &c.  I  am  Retired 
Leisure.  I  am  to  be  met  with  in  trim  gardens.  I  am  already  come 
to  be  known  by  my  vacant  face  and  careless  gesture,  perambulating 
at  no  fixed  pace,  nor  with  any  settled  purpose.  I  walk  about ;  not  to 
and  from.  They  tell  me,  a  certain  cum  dignilale  air,  that  has  been 
buried  so  long  with  my  other  good  parts,  has  begun  to  shoot  forth  in 
my  person.  I  grow  into  gentility  perceptibly.  When  I  take  up  a 
newspaper,  it  is  to  read  the  state  of  the  opera.     Opus  operatum  est. 

I  have 
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I  htve  done  all  that  I  cane  into  this  world  to  do.  I  haTe  worked  taak- 
work,  and  have  the  rest  of  the  day  to  myMW-^LaU  Euays^  p.  101. 

Lamb  excelled  in  drawing  what  he  himself  delighted  in  contem- 

flating — and  indeed  partly  in  being — a  veritable  fien  Jonsonian 
I  union  The  extreme  delicacy  of  his  touch  in  such  sketches  is 
parlicularly  admirable;  he  very  seldom,  indeed,  slips  into  carica- 
ture ;  it  is  rather  by  bringing  out  the  otherwise  evanescent  lines  of 
the  character  than  by  charging  the  strong  ones,  that  he  contrives 
to  present  such  beautifully  quaint  excerpts  from  the  common  mass 
of  humanity.  His  '  Captain  Jackson/  in  the  second  Elia,  is  a 
masterpiece ;  you  have  no  sense  or  suspicion  of  any  exaggeration  ; 
the  touches  are  so  slight  in  themselves,  and  each  lud  on  so  quietly 
and  unconcernedly,  that  you  are  scarcely  conscious,  as  you  go  4ffi, 
how  the  result  is  growing  upon  you.  J  ust  before  you  come  to  the 
end  of  the  essay,  the  entire  creation  stands  up  alive  before  you — 
true  in  every  trick  to  the  life,  the  life  of  the  Fancy.  You  may 
not  have  met  exactly  such  a  personage  in  society,  but  you  see  no 
reason  why  you  should  not  meet  him.  You  cannot  doubt  Lamb's 
own  intimate  acquaintance  with  him.  Indeed,  you  perceive  be 
was  a  relation,     roor  Elliston  Mas  another  of  Elia's  happiest  sub- 

{'ects.     Elliston  was  of  the  true  blood  of  the  humorous,  and  Lamb 
las  him  in  enamel,  alive  and  dead. 

^  Oh,  it  was  a  rich  scene  that  I  was  witness  to,  in  the  tarnished 
room  (that  had  once  been  green)  of  that  same  little  Olympic.  There, 
after  his  deposition  from  Imperial  Drury,  he  substituted  a  throne. 
The  Olympic  Hill  was  **his  highest  heaven;''  himself  '*  Jove  in  his 
chair."  There  he  sat  in  state,  while  before  him,  on  complaint  of 
prompter,  was  brought  for  judgment — how  shall  I  describe  her  ?— one 
of  those  little  tawdry  things  that  flirt  at  the  tails  of  choruses — a  pro- 
bationer for  the  town,  in  either  of  its  senses — the  pertest  little  drab— 
a  dirty  fringe  and  appendage  of  the  lamps'  smoke — who,  it  seems,  on 
some  disapprobation  expressed  by  a  '*  highly  respectable "  audienee, 
had  precipitately  quitted  her  station  on  the  boards,  and  withdrawn 
her  small  talents  in  disgust. 

*  •*  And  how  dare  you,'*  said  her  manager — assuming  a  censorial 
severity  which  would  have  crushed  the  confidence  of  a  Vestris,  and 
disarmed  that  beautiful  rebel  herself  of  her  professional  caprices — I 
verily  believe  he  thought  Aer  standing  before  him — **how  dare  you, 
Madam,  ^vithdraw  yourself  without  a  notice  from  your  theatrical 
duties?  *'  *•  I  was  hi.«*ged,  Sir."  "And  you  have  the  presumption  to 
decide  upon  the  taste  of  the  Town  ?  "  **  I  don't  know  that.  Sir,  but  I 
will  never  stand  to  be  hissed  "—was  the  subjoinder  of  young  Confi- 
dence— when,  gathering  up  his  features  into  one  significant  mass  of 
wonder,  pity,  and  expostulatory  indignation — in  a'^lesson  never  to 
have  been  lost  upon  a  creature  less  forward  than  she  who  stood  before 
him— his  words  were  these,  **  They  have  hissed  mb."  .... 

*  '*  Quite  an  Opera  pit^''  he  said  to  me,  as  he  was  courteously  con- 

ducting 
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ductmg.iae  over  the  benches  of  hia  Surrey  Theatre,  the  last  retreat 
and  receia  <^  his  every^day  waniog  grandeur.  •    4    •   . 

'  In  green  rooms,  impervious  to  mortal  eye,  the  muse  beholds  thee 
wielding  posthumous  empire. 

'  Thin  ghosts  of  figurantes  (never  plump  on  earth)  circle  thee 
endlessly,  and  still  their  song  is  Fye  on  ^eni  phantasy. 

'  Magnificent  were  thy  capriccios  on  this  globe  of  earth,  Robert 
William  Elliston  !  for  as  yet  we  know  not  thy  new  name  in  heaven. 

'  It  irks  me  to  think  that,  stript  of  thy  regalities*  thou  shouldst  ferry 
over,  a  poor  forked  shade,  in  crazy  Stygian  wherry.  Methinks  I 
hear  the  old  boatman,  paddling  by  the  weedy  wharf,  with  raucid  voice, 
bawling  ^  Sculls,  soulls  !  ''^— to  which,  with  waving  hand  and  majestic 
action,  thou  deignest  no  reply,  other  than  in  two  curt  monosyllableSi 

"^  No  I    OARS  !''  ' 

The  essay  •  On  some  of  the  Old  Actors '  is  even  still  richer  and 
fuller  of  theatrical  recollections  of  upwards  of  thirty  years  ago, 
Mrs.  Jordan,  Bensley  (with  the  criticism  on  Malvolio),  Dicky 
Suett,  the  Palmers,  Jack  Bannister,  above  all>  Dodd  and  his 
Aguecheek — how  racily !  how  tenderly  drawn  ! 

^  In  expressing  slowness  of  apprehension  Dodd  surpassed  all  others. 
You  could  see  the  first  dawn  of  an  idea  stealing  slowly  over  his  counte- 
nance, climbing  up  by  little  and  little,  with  a  painful  process,  till  it 
cleared  up  at  last  to  the  fullness  of  a  twilight  conception — its  highest 
meridian.  He  seemed  to  keep  back  bis  intellect,  as  some  have  had  the 
power  to  retard  their  pulsation.  The  balloon  takes  less  time  in  filling 
than  it  took  to  cover  the  eiLpansion  of  his  broad  moony  face  over  all 
Its  quarters  with  expression,  A  glimmer  of  understanding  would 
appear  in  a  corner  of  his  eye,  and  for  lack  of  fuel  go  out  again,  A 
part  of  his  forehead  would  catch  a  little  intelligence,  and  be  a  long 
time  in  communicating  it  to  the  remainder. 

'  I  am  ill  at  dates,  but  I  think  it  is  now  better  than  five  and  twenty 
years  ago  that,  walking  in  the  gardens  of  Gray's  Inn — they  were  then 
fer  finer  than  they  are  now — the  accursed  Verulam  Buildings  had  not 
encroached  upon  all  the  east  side  of  them,  cutting  out  delicate  green 
crankles,  and  shouldering  away  one  or  two  of  the  stately  alcoves  of 
the  terrace — the  survivor  stands  gaping  and  relationless,  as  if  it  re- 
membered its  brother — they  are  still  the  best  gardens  of  any  of  the 
Inns  of  Court,  my  beloved  Temple  not  forgotten — have  the  gravest 
character,  their  aspect  being  altogether  reverend  and  law-breathing — 
Bacon  has  left  the  impress  of  his  foot  on  their  gravel  walks.  <  Taking 
my  afternoon  solace  on  a  summer-day  upon  the  aforesaid  terrace,  a 
comely  sad  personage  came  towards  me,  whom,  from  his  grave  air  and 
deportment,  I  judged  to  be  one  of  the  Benchers  of  the  Inn.  He  had 
a  serious,  thoughtful  fbrehead,  and  seemed  to  be  in  meditations  of 
roortalitv.  As  I  have  an  instinctive  awe  of  old  Benchers,  I  was  passing 
him  with  that  sort  of  subindicative  token  of  respect  which  one  is  apt 
to  demonstrate  towards  a  venerable  stranger,  and  which  rather  denotes 
an  iiicliQa;ti(m  to  greet  him,  than  any  positive  motion  of  the  body  to 

that 
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that  effect — a  species  of  humility  and  will-worship  which,  I  obserre, 
nine  times  oat*  of  ten,  rather  puzzles  than  pleases  the  person  it  is 
offered  to — when  the  face,  turning  full  upon  me,  strangely  identified 
Itself  with  that  of  Dodd.  Upon  close  inspec^n  I  was  not  mistaken. 
But  could  this  sad,  thoughtful  countenance  be  the  same  vacant  face 
of  folly  which  I  had  hailed  so  often  under  circumstances  of  gaiety; 
which  I  had  never  seen  without  a  smile,  or  recc^ized  but  as  the 
usher  of  mirth ;  that  looked  cut  so  formally  flat  m  Foppington,  so 
frothily  pert  in  Tattle,  so  impotently  busy  in  Backbite,  so  blankly  di- 
vested of  all  meaning,  or  resolutely  expressive  of  none,  in  Acres,  in 
Fribble,  and  a  thousand  agreeable  impertinences  ?  Was  this  the  face 
— full  of  thought  and  carefulness — that  had  so  often  divested  itself  at 
will  of  every  trace  of  either  to  give  me  diversion,  to  clear  my  ck>udy 
face  for  two  or  three  hours  at  least  of  its  furrows  ?  Was  this  the  face 
— manly,  sober,  intelligent — which  I  had  so  often  despised,  made 
mocks  at,  made  merry  with?  The  remembrance  of  the  freedoms  which 
I  had  taken  with  it  came  upon  me  with  a  reproach  of  insult.  I  could 
have  asked  it  pardon.  I  thought  it  looked  upon  me  with  a  sense  of 
injury.  There  is  something  strange  as  well  as  sad  in  seeing  actors — 
your  pleasant  fellows  particularly — subjected  to  and  suffering  the 
common  lot — their  fortunes,  their  casualties,  their  deaths,  seem  to  be- 
long to  the  scene,  their  actions  to  be  amenable  to  poetic  justice  only. 
We  can  hardly  connect  them  with  more  awful  responsibilities.  The 
death  of  this  fine  actor  took  place  shortly  after  this  meeting.  He  had 
quitted  the  stage  some  months ;  and,  as  I  learned  afterwards,  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  resorting  daily  to  these  gardens  almost  to  the  day  of 
his  decease.  In  these  serious  walks,  probably,  he  was  divesting  him- 
self of  many  scenic  and  some  real  vanities — ^weaning  himself  from  the 
frivolities  of  the  lesser  and  the  greater  theatre— doing  gentle  penance 
for  a  life  of  no  very  reprehensible  fooleries — taking  off  by  degrees 
the  buffoon  mask  which  he  might  feel  he  had  worn  too  long — and  re- 
hearsing for  a  more  solemn  cast  of  part.  Dying  **  he  put  on  the  weeds 
of  Dominic."  '  *—Elia,  p.  814. 

Let  us  conclude  with  a  few  just  and  graceful  words  about  an 
actor  of  a  very  different  order :  — 

*  No  roan  could  deliver  brilliant  dialogue — the  dialogue  of  Congreve 
or  of  Wycherley — because  none  understood  it — half  so  well  as  John 
Kemble.  His  Valentine,  in  Love  for  Love,  was,  to  my  recollection, 
faultless.  He  flagged  sometimes  in  the  intervals  of  tragic  passion. 
He  would  slumber  over  the  level  parts  of  an  heroic  character.  His 
Macbeth  has  been  known  to  nod.  But  he  always  seemed  to  me  to  be 
particularly  alive  to  pointed  and  witty  dialogue.    The  relaxing  levities 

*  *  Dodd  was  a  man  of  reading,  and  left  at  hii  death  a  choice  collection  of  odd 
English  literature.  I  should  judge  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  wit.  I  know  one  in- 
stance of  an  impromptu  which  no  length  of  study  could  have  bettered.  My  merry 
friend,  Jem  White,  had  seen  him  one  evening  in  Aguecheek,  and  recognizing  Dodd 
the  next  day  in  Fleet  Street,  was  irresibtibly  impelled  to  take  off  his  hat,  and  salute 
him  as  the  identical  knight  of  the  preceding  evening  with  a  ^  Save  you,  Sir  Andrew!  " 
Dodd,  not  at  all  disconcerted  at  this  unusual  address  fr&m  a  stranger,  with  a  cour* 
teooi  half-rebuking  waive  of  the  hand,  put  him  off  with  an  «  Away,/oo//** ' 

of 
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of  traffedy  have  not  been  toached  by  any  since  him — the  playful 
eoart-bred  spirit  in  which  he  condescended  to  the  players  in  Hamlet 
— the  sportive  relief  which  he  threw  into  the  darker  shades  of  Richard 
— disqipeared  with  him.  He  had  his  sluggish  moods — ^his  torpors — 
battiiey  were  the  halting-stones  and  resting-place  of  his  tragedy — 
politic  savings,  and  fetches  of  the  breath — husbandry  of  the  lungs, 
where  nature  pointed  him  to  be  an  economist — rather,  I  think,  than 
errors  of  the  judgment.  They  were,  at  worst,  less  painful  than  the 
eternal  tormenting  unappeasable  vigilance, — the  "  lidless  dragon 
eyes,"  of  present  fashionable  tragedy.'— E/io,  p.  838. 

Many  of  Lamb's  best  essays  were  worked  up  from  letters  written 
by  him  to  his  friends.  The  Superannuated  Man  was  a  letter^  if  we 
mistake  not,  to  Mr.  Wordsworth.  The  Two  Races  of  Men,  the 
Dissertation  on  Roast  Pig,  and  one  or  two  others,  were  letters. 
Sometimes  he  bettered  the  original  thought — sometimes  a  little 
overlaid  it  (as  in  the  essay  on  Munden's  acting) — and  sometimes 
his  letters,  not  otherwise  used  by  him,  are  as  good  as  his  printed 
efforts.  We  heartily  hope  that  the  enterprising  publisher  of  his 
later  works,  and  who  has  a  peculiar  interest  in  Lamb's  fame,  will 
give  us  as  good  a  collection  of  these  letters  as  can  with  propriety 
be  made  known  to  the  world :  they  would  constitute,  at  least,  one 
charming  additional  volume  to  his  friend's  writings. 

One  word  more.  We  have  no  vocation  to  speak  beyond  an 
auihor*%  merits ;  but  there  are  passages  in  Lamb's  works  which 
may  cause  surmises  which  would  be  most  unjust  as  well  as  injurious 
to  his  memory.  No  man  knew  Lamb  so  thoroughly  well  as  his 
schoolfellow  and  life -long  friend,  Coleridge;  and  it  is  of  Lamb^ 
no  question,  that  Mr.  C.  was  speaking,  when  he  said  *  that  '  that 
gentle  creature  looked  upon  the  degraded  men  and  things  around 
him  like  moonshine  on  a  dunghill,  which  shines  and  takes  no  pol- 
lution.' Elia  himself  confesses  that  some  of  his  intimados  were  a 
ragged  regiment.  We  can  add,  that,  upon  another  occasion,  when 
Mr.  C.  entered  into  an  eloquent  and  affectionate  analysis  of 
LamVs  mind  and  character,  he  said,— 

*  Believe  me,  no  one  is  competent  to  judge  of  poor  dear  Charles, 
who  has  not  known  him  long  and  well  as  I  have  done.  His  heart  is 
as  whole  as  his  head.  The  wild  words  which  sometimes  come  from 
him  on  religious  subjects  might  startle  you  from  the  mouth  of  any 
other  man ;  but  in  him  they  are  mere  flashes  of  firework.  If  an  argu- 
ment seems  to  him  not  fully  true,  he  will  burst  out  in  that  odd 
way ;  yet  his  will — ^the  inward  man — is,  I  well  know,  profoundly  re- 
ligXMis  and  devout.  Catch  him  when  alone,  and  the  great  odds  are, 
you  will  find  him  with  a  Bible  or  an  old  divine  before  him — or  may 
be,  and  that  is  next  door  in  excellence,  an  old  English  poet : — ^in  such 
is  his  pleasure.' 

•  Table  Talk. 

S=s=========5  Art. 
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Art.  IV. — History  of  the  Sixteenth  and  Sevenieet^  CmUurieif 
iUustraied  by  original  documents.  By  Frederio  vou  Raiuaer. 
Translated  frooi  the  German  by  Lord  Francis  Egcrton*  In 
9,  vols.  8vo.     London.     1835. 

TiTR.  Von  Raumer,  well  known  in  Germany  as  a  historical 
ITX  writer  on  many  subjects,  but  most  distmguished  by  his 
*  History  of  the  House  of  Hohenstauffen,'  (which  we  reviewed  at 
some  length  a  few  years  ago,)  went  from  Berlin  to  Paris  in  March, 
1830,  on  what  may  be  termed  a  professional  tour*  He  remained  six 
months  in  that  capital,  which  he  principally  employed  in  examining 
the  manuscripts  of  the  '  Biblioth^que  Royale.'  His  main  object 
was  to  collate  original  authorities,  with  a  view  to  those  labours  on 
general  European  history  in  which  he  is  at  present  engaged.  He 
found  time,  however,  on  his  return  from  his  journey,  to  present 
the  world  with  two  volumes  of  ^  Letters  from  raris,*  describing  his 
route  and  pursuits  ;  and  with  two  more  of  •  Letters  from  the  Royal 
Library,'  forming  the  work  of  which  Lord  Francis  Egerton  has 
now  executed  the  translation. 

The  first  of  these  publications  is  but  a  series  of  hasty  sketches 
and  loose  anecdotes,  thrown  together,  as  the  author  affirms,  and  we 
do  not  doubt  sincerely,  without  the  slightest  view  to  the  press. 
We  wish,  however,  that  it  were  in  our  power  to  give  a  slight  notice 
of  their  contents  on  the  present  occasion  :  for,  unless  we  are 
much  mistaken,  they  contain,  under  an  unpretending  shape  and 
unpolished  exterior,  a  very  unusual  quantity  of  sound  and  shrewd 
remark.  They  are  written  with  an  energy  and  heartiness  which 
gives  a  colouring  even  to  the  commonest  details ;  they  display, 
too,  the  impressions  produced  on  a  mind  of  no  ordinary  cast; 
giving,  without  affectation  of  any  kind,  the  sentiments  of  a 
man  devoted  to  literature  and  especially  to  the  chronicles  of  past 
ages,  who  is  placed,  by  accident,  in  a  scene  of  busy  actors  and 
great  events  passing  without  the  sphere  of  his  own  immediate 
activity.  He  makes  no  sort  of  pretension  to  superior  information  ; 
he  sought  no  society,  and  professes  to  have  seen  and  known  no 
more  than  the  streets,  hotels,  and  theatres  afforded  to  every  ob- 
server :  unlike  ordinary  tourists,  he  exhibits  no  endeavour  to  make 
the  most  of  all  that  he  has  done  and  witnessed,  because  his  pursuits 
were  of  a  solitary  and  engrossing  nature,  and  the  contingencies  of 
the  modern  world  were  to  him  only  secondary  matters.  Yet  there 
is  so  much  of  unaffected  interest  in  all  that  was  passing ;  views 
everywhere  so  original  and  occasionally  so  sagacious,  as  lo  the 
causes,  progress,  and  effects  of  the  revolution  which  was  then 
enacted  ;  so  impartial  and  just  a  portrait  of  the  French  character 
as  viewed  by  a  steady  German  eye,  in  the  compass  of  these  two 
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little  volumes,  that  we  have  met  with  few  narratives  of  tourists  or 
politicians  by  profession,  concerning  Paris  in  1830,  so  attractive 
as  this,  the  naere  digression  of  a  literary  mind  from  its  ordinary 
occupations.  Mr.  von  Raumer  was,  and  continued  throughout, 
strongly  prepossessed  against  the  ministers  and  measures  of 
Cbarks  X.  But  even  in  the  dawn  of  that  revolution,  so  un- 
usually calm  and  prosperous,  he  brought  more  of  apprehension  than 
of  confidence  to  the  prospects  before  him*  And  no  one  feature  iu 
the  character  of  the  times  produced  more  distrust  in  him,  whom 
the  discipline  of  historical  research  had  taught  to  look,  more  con^ 
stantly  than  other  men,  for  the  source  of  human  events  in  the  great 
cause  which  directs  them,  thai^  the  overweening  presumption  which 
attributed  all  honour  to  human  actors,  and  seemed  systematically 
to  reject,  even  with  contempt,  the  notion  of  that  Providential  as- 
sistance which  the  more  pious  temper  of  former  times  sought  in 
distress,  and  acknowledged  in  victory. 

The  same  impartial  and  scrutinizing  spirit,  the  same  absence  of 
all  exaggeration,  the  same  discrimination  of  right,  and  sensibility 
to  misfortune,  is  yet  more  strongly  shown  in  our  author^s  '  Polen  s 
Untergang,*  in  which  is  traced,  in  the  short  compass  of  an  essay, 
the  progress  of  the  misfortunes  of  Poland  from  the  death  of  Au- 
gustus III.  to  the  first  capture  of  Warsaw  by  Souvarof.  Although 
there  is  not  a  sentence  in  the  work  implying  anything  short  of 
the  severest  condemnation  of  the  acts  of  the  three  usurping  powers 
in  that  long  and  atrocious  conspiracy,  yet  so  high  is  the  character 
of  its  author  in  his  native  land,  that  the  government  of  Prussia  has 
recently  ofiered  for  bis  inspection  the  whole  mass  of  documents 
relative  to  the  entry  and  rece];)tion  in  that  country  of  the  defeated 
corps  of  Poles  during  the  late  Russian  invasion.  A  fact  honour- 
able to  Germany,  as  showing  the  value  which  is  placed  there  on 
the  sentiments  of  the  better  class  of  literary  men — to  the  writer 
intrusted  with  such  a  commission— and  above  all — if  (as  we 
have  no  reason  to  doubt)  these  documents  have  been  delivered 
honestly  and  without  reserve — to  the  Prussian  govemmeiit  itself. 

The  work  before  us  is,  as  we  have  said,  another  result  of  its 
author's  resilience  in  Paris,  containing  a  series  of  extracts  from 
MSS.  in  the  Royal  Library  on  historical  subjects,  cbie%  the 
despatches  of  ambassadors.  It  is  a  singular  collection  of  undi- 
gested materials,  bearing  in  many  points,  it  cannot  be  denied,  the 
marks  of  baste  in  the  compiler ;  but  containing,  with  much  that 
was  known  before,  a  consiclerable  proportion  of  matter  which  had 
never  yet  been  laid  before  the  public.  One  obvious  disadvantage 
attends  works  of  so  miscellaneoiis  a  description :  it  is  impossible 
that  die  author^  or  editor,  however  deeply  read  in  general  history, 
can  be  acquainted  with  all  that  mass  of  private  annals,  memoirs 
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biographies,  essays  on  particular  points,  which  constitute,  in  fact, 
the  most  valuable  portion  of  each  nation*s  historical  library.  He 
cannot^  therefore,  but  frequently  imagine  that  he  has  made  a  dis- 
covery, where  he  is,  in  fact^  only  going  over  ground  which  had 
been  trodden  before.  This  the  English  reader  will  soon  perceive 
in  attentively  perusing  that  portion  of  the  book  which  relates  to  our 
own  country. 

We  have  to  thank  Lord  F.  Egerton,  whose  devotion  to  litera- 
ture confers  grace  on  his  station,  for  a  careful  translation  of  Von 
Raumer's  collection — and  for  some  notes  which  render  the  text 
much  more  intelligible  to  the  ordinary  reader  than  it  would  other- 
wise have  been.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  many  passages  in 
old  French,  Italian^  and  Spanish  letters  must  have  lost  point  in 
the  course  of  a  double  transfusion,  first  into  German,  and  then 
from  German  into  English;  and  we  cannot  but  think  that  this  ac- 
complished nobleman  would  have  adopted  a  better  course  had  he 
employed  some  properly-qualified  persons  to  retranslate  such  do- 
cumeuts  from  the  original  MSS.,  and  reserved  for  himself  only  the 
task  of  revision  and  annotation.  As  it  is,  we  must  take  the  work 
as  we  have  it— and  be  thankful. 

Amongst  so  miscellaneous  a  collection  of  trifles  and  serious 
matters,  arranged  with  scarcely  any  reference  to  continuity  either 
of  time,  place,  or  object,— in  which  the  reader  is  carried  backwards 
and  forwards  between  France,  Spain^  Germany,  Denmark,  Naples, 
and  Venice, — the  notices  respecting  Philip  II.  and  III.  of  Spain, 
Elizabeth,  James,  and  Charles  I.  of  England,  the  Valois  Kings  in 
Prance,  and  tlie  insurrection  of  Massaniello  and  subsequent  trans- 
actions at  Naples,  have  appeared  to  us  the  most  pregnant  with  in- 
terest and  novelty.  The  extracts  from  the  despatches  of  ambas- 
sadors, respecting  the  personal  characteristics  of  Philip  II.,  his 
court,  and  retinue,  are  curious;  the  former  especially,  because 
they  seem  strongly  at  variance  with  the  impressions  generally 
formed  of  that  famous  monarch.  Most  of  our  readers,  we  imagine, 
have  pictured  to  themselves  the  tyrant  of  the  Netherlands,  and  the 
supposed  murderer  of  his  son,  with  something  of  a  romantic  co- 
louring ;  as  an  '  dme  forley  an  energetic,  fiery  spirit,  a  dark  but 
profound  politician,  and  nourishing  under  a  cold  exterior  sup- 
pressed but  vehement  passions.  Very  few  features  of  this  imaginary 
portrait  seem  to  have  belonged  to  the  royal  original.  Philip  ap- 
pears to  have  been,  like  his  father,  more  of  a  Fleming  than  a 
Spaniard ;  possessing  the  cold  and  phlegmatic  complexion  of  his 
paternal  race,  but  deprived,  perhaps,  of  its  sound  mental  constitu- 
tion by  the  depressing  effects  of  a  climate  unsuited  to  its  develop* 
ment,  and  a  religion  whicli  subdued  all  independence  of  thought. 
Industrious  and  active  in  ordinary  business,  but  with  little  capacity 
for  more  important  exertions,  he  seems  to  have  spent  bis  life  in  a 
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sort  of  laborious  idleoess;  minutely  sedulous  about  trifles ;  while 
the  more  serious  concerns  of  government  were  miserably  misma- 
naged firom  the  want  of  efficient  superintendence — except  when, 
as  occurred  once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  his  long  reign^  his  proper 
functions  were  entrusted  to  some  administrator  of  consummate 
ability.  Some  personal  traits  will  remind  the  reader  of  a  widely- 
diflFerent  character,  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI.  There  was  in  both 
the  same  homely  activity  and  regularity  in  small  matters^  the  same 
reserve,  proceeding  more  from  timidity  than  pride^  the  same  siu- 
gnlar  gadcherie,  and  want  of  ordinary  address  and  self-manage- 
ment This  absence  of  grace  and  dexterity  seems^  indeed^  to 
have  characterized  Philip,  in  business  of  all  sorts^  from  the  begin- 
ning of  his  career.  His  various  mischances  in  Germany^  when  he 
was  brought  forward  in  order  to  win  favourable  opinions  of  that 
nation,  with  a  view  to  succeeding  his  father  in  the  imperial  autho- 
rity, seemed  typical  of  the  maladroitness  with  which  more  important 
afeirs  were  to  be  conducted  throughout  his  life — 

•  Philip,*  (writes  the  French  ambassador  Marillac  from  Augsburg, 
in  1550,)  *  accompanied  by  ten  of  a  colour,  tilted  with  ten  of  another 
colour  in  the  great  market-place,  under  the  windows  of  the  emperor 
and  princesses.  All  the  ambassadors  were  invited  to  attend  this  festi- 
vity ;  but,  to  make  the  matter  short,  I  must  observe  that  worse  lance 
play,  according  to  the  universal  judgment,  was  never  seen.  Also,  on 
a  second  occasion  (Feb.  3, 1551),  Philip  broke  not  a  single  lance,  nor 
even  once  struck  his  antagonist.' 

Just  as  little  fortune  (adds  Raumer)  as  at  the'  tournament  for 
the  princess's  sake,  had  Philip  in  his  feasting  with  the  German 
princes,     Marillac  writes,  October  21 — 

'  According  to  the  challenge  of  the  Cardinal  of  Trent^  Philip  has 
given  a  banquet  to  the  electors  here  present,  and  also  eat  with  them  ; 
£e  sought  to  show  himself  in  every  respect  a  willing  scholar,  and  drank 
twice,  thrice,  as  much  as  he  could  bear ;  whereupon  the  cardinal,  a^ 
hit  preceptor^  observed,  he  took  good  hope  that,  if  the  prince  should 
persevere  in  this  course,  he  would  in  time  win  the  hearts  of  the 
Germans ! ' 

The  genius  of  the  man  may  be  observed  in  these  ludicrous 
failures,  as  well  as  in  more  important  misadventures  :  the  unsuc- 
cessful knight  and  reluctant  carouser  was  the  same  prince  whose 
reign  of  forty  years  exhibits  but  one  prospect  of  opportunities 
neglected,  impracticable  plans  obstinately  followed,  vast  means 
entirely  misapplied.  Twice  the  march  on  Paris  was  open  to  him, 
^d  each  time  his  heart  failed  him  when  one  step  forward  would 
h«ve  laid  the  rival  power  at  his  feet.  Once^at  least,  he  might 
iuive  made  good  a  footing  in  this  island,  when  hb  armada  had 
readied  our  shores  without  interruption ;  but  he  had  left  no  dis- 
cretion to  his  admiral,  who  was  forced  to  wait  for  the  co-operation 
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of  Parnia,  and  thereby,  as  Herrera  observes,  let  the  great  occa* 
siou  pass  by  for  ever."^  He  lost  Holland  by  fanaticism,  France 
by  his  own  suspicious  and  vacillating  conduct;  mistrusting 
and  deceiving  the  leaders  of  the  religious  movement,  who  were 
ready  to  place  their  native  crown  beneath  his  feet  as  the  price  of 
his  assistance.  From  Spain  he  extirpated  almost  everything  that 
ennobles  a  nation ;  independence  of  mind,  creative  or  productive 
energy^  even  valour^  all  withered  away  under  the  touch  of  his 
paralysing  sceptre.  Yet  this  monarch — one  of  the  few  whose  evil 
mfluence  has  lasted  not  through  generations,  but  through  centuries 
— is  still  regarded^  by  most  historians,  with  a  degree  of  mysterious 
veneration,  as  a  consummate,  although  dangerous,  politician !  The 
following  amusing  riiratto  of  bis  personal  appearance  and  accom- 
paniments is  from  the  pen  of  Badoero.  It  is  remarkable  how 
universally  the  most  spirited  and  characteristic  sketches — those 
evincing  most  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  most  power  of  expres- 
sion— seem  to  come  from  the  pens  of  Venetian  ambassadors  : — 

*  King  Philip  is  now  thirty  years  old,  of  small  stature  and  fine 
limbed.  The  forehead  tolerably  fair ;  azure  eyes,  tolerably  large ; 
strong  eyebrows,  not  much  parted ;  well  shaped  nose,  great  mouth, 
with  a  heavy,  somewhat  disfiguring  under  lip  ;  white  and  fair  beard; 
in  exterior  a  Fleming,  but  in  haughty  deportment  a  Spaniard.  His 
temperament  is  melancholy  and  phlegmatic.  He  suffers  from  stomach 
pains  and  side  stitches,  on  account  of  which,  by  advice  of  his  physi- 
cians, he  ^oes  much  to  the  chace,  as  affording  the  best  means  of 
strengthenmg  the  body  and  ridding  the  spirit  of  melancholy  thoughts. 
He  hears  mass  daily,  and  on  Sundays  sermon  and  vespers.  He  gives 
alms  regularly,  or  on  special  occasions.  As  nature  has  made  this 
king  of  weak  body,  so  has  she  constituted  him  of  timorous  miiid.  He 
eats  sometimes  too  much,  particularly  pastry,  and  likes  variety  in  his 
food.  With  women  he  is  intemperate,  and  likes  to  go  about  at  night 
in  disguise.  His  expenses  in  dress,  furniture,  liveries,  &c.,  are  not 
great.  Out  of  doors  he  wears  a  mantle  and  cap  ;  often  also  suits 
cut  in  the  French  fashion,  or  with  large  buttons^  and  feathers  in  his 
cap. 

'  He  shows  himself  rather  composed  than  passionate,  and  tolerates 
•persons  and  pretensions  of  unususd  and  not  very  befitting  description. 
He  speaks  sometimes  with  sharpness  and  wit,  and  loves  jesting  and 
nonsense.  Yet  he  shows  this  disposition  less  at  table,  where  buffoom 
are  present^  than  when  in  the  privacy  of  his  apartment  he  lets  himself 
loose  and  is  merry.  He  possesses  a  good  capacity,  and  one  equal  to 
great  affairs,  but  is  not  active  enough  to  rule  over  dominions  so  ex- 


♦  Philip  hai  been  much  praised  for  the  composure  with  which  he  received  the 


ttoubles  himself  as  little  for  his  own  good  fame  as  that  of  others,  and  thinks  he  has 
gained  everything  when  he  only  gains  time.'— vol.  i.  p.  205. 
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tensiye  as  liis ;  yet  he  may  be  said  to  do  quite  as  much  as  his  weak 
body  can  endure.  Petitions  and  reports,  as  they  come  in,  he  reads 
himself,  receives  them  often  into  his  own  hand,  and  listens  with  great 
attention  to  everything  which  is  said  to  him.  While  doing  so  he  com- 
monly avoids  lookmg  the  speaker  in  the  face,  but  casts  his  eyes  to 
the  ground,  or  turns  them  towards  some  other  quarter.  He  answers 
quickly  and  shortly,  point  by  point,  but  nevertheless  does  not  decide 
^r  himself.  ....  He  makes  a  point  of  having  always  skilful  and 
experienced  men  in  office  ;  but  he  is  more  suspicious  of  their  fidelity 
than  is  seemly.  He  has  no  aptitude  for  warlike  affairs,  and  has  given 
himself  no  trouble  to  acquire  any  skill  in  them.  In  bodily  exercises, 
tilts  and  tourneys,  he  has  practised  himself,  more  because  the  world 
and  his  subjects  demanded  it  of  him  than  out  of  any  inclination  of  his 
own.  With  respect  to  finance,  the  means  of  procuring  money,  and 
spending  it  judiciously  towards  a  purpose,  he  is  wapting  in  necessary 
knowle^e.  He  loves  the  sciences,  reads  history,  understands  geo- 
graphy pretty  well,  and  something  of  painting  and  sculpture,  in  which 
arts  he  makes  at  times  attempts  of  his  own.  He  speaks  Latin  well, 
understands  Italian  and  some  French.  In  usual  practice  he  speaks 
Spanish,  but  speaks  not  much  at  any  time.  Altogether  he  is  a  prince 
in  whom  one  finds  much  to  be  praised !' — vol.  i.  pp.  94-97. 

We  do  not  quite  perceive  in  this  account  the  premises  on  which 
its  conclusion  is  founded. 

On  the  mysterious  history  of  the  Infante  Don  Carlos,  the  de^ 
spatches  cited  in  these  volumes,  especially  those  of  Badoero,  afford 
details  of  the  highest  interest.  In  conformity  with  that  general 
principle  of  curiosity^  which  makes  personal  scandal  a  far  more 
attractive  subject  of  discussion  than  the  most  important  events  of 
a  public  nature — ^the  same  which  makes  delicate  investigations  and 
adjustments  of  private  quarrels,  according  to  the  code  of  political 
honour^  run  away  with  half  the  time  of  a  session  of  parliament — 
this  episode  in  the  life  of  Philip,  unimportant  in  its  effects  and 
probably  no  less  so  in  its  causes,  fixes  the  attention  of  more  readers 
than  all  the  varied  fortunes  of  his  long  and  eventful  reign.  And 
the  various  interpretations  which  have  been  put  upon  it  form  a 
curious  illustration  'of  the  spirit  of  the  successive  periods  of  his- 
torical credulity  and  historical  scepticism.  It  is  scarcely  worth 
while  to  allude  to  the  fanciful  theories  first  originated  by  French 
writers,  out  of  which  Saint  Real,  Dumesnil,  Schiller,  and  Lord 
John  Russell  travestied  the  unfortunate  prince  into  a  hero  of 
liberalism,  while  Otway  and  Alfieri  as  gratuitously  turned  him  into 
a  chivalrous  lover.  But  it  is  singular  that  the  German  literati  of 
our  time  should  have  so  completely  taken  the  opposite  direction, 
as  not  only  to  reject  the  impossible  story  of  the  loves  of  Carlos 
and  Isabella,  but  to  throw  entire  discredit  on  the  main  event  of 
the  tragedy — the  death  of  the  son  by  the  order  of  the  father. 

o  2  Ranke,* 
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*  Ranke,'  says  von  Raumer,  *  has,  in  his  treatise  on  the  affair  of 
Don  Carlos,  as  acate  as  it  is  circumstantial,  struck  into  the  only 
right  path  to  the  elucidation  of  that  mysterious  passage  of  history.* 

And,  in  corroboration  of  the  views  of  this  distinguished  his- 
torian, he  lays  down  the  following  assumptions^  *  as  proved  or 
highly  probable  :' — 

^  1.  Carlos  had,  from  the  beginning,  a  weak  bodily  and  an  ill- 
conditioned  intellectual  constitution.  The  last  failing  was  exalted  by 
a  temperament  passionate  to  phrenzy,  though  lucid  intervals  and 
moments  of  compunction  undoubtedly  occurred.  2.  In  the  times  of 
his  greatest  excitement,  the  hate  which  he  unquestionably  bore  his 
father  may  have  originated  thoughts  and  expressions  which  had  re- 
ference to  the  death  of  the  latter.  We  can  scarcely,  however,  here 
pronounce  how  far  rational  design,  sense,  and  moral  responsibi- 
lity existed  in  this  part  of  the  transaction.  8.  In  every  case  Carlos 
was  incapable  of  governing ;  and  there  was  good  ground  for  strict 
supervision  of  him.  4.  He  and  the  queen  both  died  natural  deaths^ 
and  not  the  slightest  love-affair  ever  took  place  between  them.' 

The  treatise  of  Rauke^  to  which  reference  is  here  made,  is  con- 
tained in  the  '  Jahrbuch  der  Litteratur'  (Vienna)  for  1829;  and 
is,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  model  of  temperate  and  sagacious  in- 
vestigation. To  hazard  any  reasoning  against  the  conclusions  of 
two  authors,  no  less  distinguished  for  truly  German  industry  than 
for  a  judgment  and  discrimination  by  no  means  so  common  among 
their  countrymen,  may  seem,  in  the  absence  of  all  direct  evidence, 
an  unprofitable  waste  of  labour.  Most  undoubtedly  they  have 
succeeded  so  far  as  to  show  on  how  very  slight,  or  rather  absolutely 
worthless,  grounds  the  positive  charges  against  Philip  rest.  And 
yet,  we  cannot  quite  acquiesce  in  their  further  position,  that  tlie 
natural  death  of  the  prince  admits  of  no  doubt.  It  is  not  because 
suspicions  of  foul  play  were,  in  those  days,  indiscriminately  raised 
on  the  death  of  every  distinguished  personage,  that  we  are,  there- 
fore, to  discard  at  once  all  such  surmises  as  unfounded.  Not  only 
does  their  constant  recurrence  afford  strong  cause  for  supposing 
that  there  were  occasionally  good  grounds  for  them ;  it  also,  in 
accordance  with  a  law  very  generally  impressed  on  human  na- 
ture, predisposed  the  minds  of  those  who  were  thus  continually 
haunted  with  the  idea,  to  the  perpetration  of  the  act.  These  very 
jealousies  engendered  a  recklessness  of  human  life;  and  when 
every  person  of  rank  knew  or  imagined  that  his  own  life  was  ex- 
posed to  such  unseen  dangers,  it  was  with  less  reluctance  that  he 
contemplated  the  use  of  similar  means  to  serve  his  own  purposes 
of  fear  or  revenge. 

*  There  are,'  says  Ranke,  '  two  opinions  respecting  the  death  of  Don 
Carlos ;  the  one  which  may  be  called  orthodox,  resting  on  the  decla- 
rations 
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rations  of  Philip  himself,  and  supported  by  the  Spanish  writers,  (with 
the  exception  of  Uorente,  who  had  a  particular  object  in  view,)  ac- 
cording to  which  the  confinement  of  the  prince  was  a  necessary  re- 
straint, justified  by  the  deranged  state  of  his  mind — and  his  death  was 
produced  by  natural  causes — by  the  action  of  his  perturbed  imagination 
on  a  diseased  body,  by  his  own  irregularities  in  diet,  &c.,  possibly 
aided  by  the  eflFects  of  that  restraint  on  his  chafed  and  excitable  tem- 
per. The  other  was  taken  up,  wholly  without  direct  evidence,  by 
foreign  writers,  possessed  by  the  general  European  jealousy  against 
Spain  and  her  monarch,  and  may  be  designated  as  heterodox  or  apo- 
cryphal. This  opinion  attributed  the  arrest  of  the  prince  to  religious 
or  political  animosities,  his  death  to  the  secret  orders  of  his  father. 
To  this  theory,  in  later  times,  (and  chiefly  on  Bran  time's  worthless 
authority,)  was  added  the  romance  of  his  amour  with  Isabella.' 

In  examining  the  probabilities  of  this  mysterious  case^  the  most 
obvious  question  which  suggests  itself  is^  was  the  prince  actually 
€ither[mad  or  foolish  ?  For,  notwithstanding  the  delicate  gradations 
by  which  we  pass  from  reason  to  unreason,  there  is^  for  practical 
purposes^  a  point  at  which  soundness  of  mind  ends,  and  insanity 
or  idiotcy  begins.  This  b  a  very  important  consideration ;  for 
^ere  the  prince  actually  insane  or  imbecile  to  that  degree  that  his 
state  must  have  been  obvious  or  capable  of  easy  proof,  (as  Raumer 
inclines  to  believe,)  no  danger  could  then  arise  to  Philip  from 
bim  ;  there  could  be  no  reason  against  his  treatment  as  a  person 
under  restraint,  with  all  due  tenderness  for  so  distressing  a  malady; 
and  the  unreasonableness,  as  well  as  in  that  case  atrocious  cruelty 
of  the  imputed  act^  would  appear  in  so  strong  a  light,  that  even 
were  there  direct  evidence  agamst  Philip,  as  there  is  none,  it  would 
be  scarcely  possible  to  believe  him  guilty. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  Carlos,  although  weak,  wild,  and 
distempered  in  mind  and  body,  yet  possessed  sense  and  power  of 
action  enough  to  conduct  himself  under  ordinary  circumstances ; 
if  he  nourished  a  malignant  but  not  wholly  ungrounded  hatred 
against  bis  father ;  if  all  restraint,  moral  and  religious,  as  well  as 
positive,  irritated  his  susceptible  temper,  and  provoked  him  to 
lierce  extremes ;  if,  in  short,  standing  in  the  position  of  heir  to  the 
throne,  he  had  just  those  qualities  and  dispositions  which  would 
render  him  the  rallying  point  of  all  discontented  spirits ;  the  in- 
strument of  all  the  conspirators  of  Spain,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Italy ;  if  he  had  shown  evidence  of  a  disposition  to  go  to  any  ex- 
tremities in  order  to  escape  from  paternal  control,  and  this  in  a 
manner,  although  not  sagacious  or  cautious,  yet  by  no  means 
irrational ;  then  not  only  is  the  unreasonableness  of  the  act  re* 
moved,  but  strong  temptation  to  commit  it  may  clearly  be  sup* 
posed»     In  this  case  be  was  not  harmless,  but  highly  dangerous ; 

and 
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and  very  few  steps — those  which  diYide  incapacity  from  the  lowest 
degree  of  reason — are  sufficient  to  make  this  weighty  difference. 
And  we  cannot  but  think,  (as  Ranke  also  supposes^  although  main- 
taining the  innocence  of  Philipi)  that  this  is  the  right^solution  of 
the  prince's  peculiarities.  Amidst  all  his  impatience  of  interfer- 
ence and  government — all  the  extravagancies  which  he  committed 
— and  all  the  excesses,  truly  or  falsely  reported  by  Spanbh  writers 
concerning  him — in  all  his  unnatural  hatred  against  bis  father  and 
his  father's  councillors — we  cannot  find  any  distinct  trace  of  mental 
hallucination,  still  less  of  idiotcy.  In  the  documents  now  first 
brought  to  light  by  Raumer,  therefore,  we  have  searched  with 
attention  for  the  solution  of  two  questions ;  first,  what  was  the 
impression  as  to  his  sanity  produced  on  eye-witnesses^  before  the 
tragic  part  of  his  history  began  ? — secondly,  was  the  conduct  of  his 
father  towards  him  that  which  would  be  adopted  towards  a  relative 
afflicted  with  the  loss  of  reason,  or  towards  a  dangerous,  and  in 
some  degree  a  hostile  prisoner  ?  Lastly«  we  have  looked  in  them 
for  circumstances  which  might  more  directly  throw  light  on  the 
manner  of  his  decease.  And  with  these  views  we  shall  hope  for 
the  patience  of  our  readers  in  discussing  them  a  little  more  at 
length. 

The  earliest  accounts  of  the  prince  are  from  the  pen  of  the 
Venetian  envoy,  Badoero,  in  the  first  yeare  of  the  reign  of  Philip. 
They  represent  him  as  wayward  and  irritable  in  temper,  as  well  as 
feeble  in  intellect ;  but  there  is  nothing  which  seems  to  indicate 
constitutional  incapacity.     In  1557  he  writes  : — 

*  The  prince  is  twelve  years  old,  and  of  a  weak  complexion.  He  has 
a  head  of  a  disproportioned  bigness,  black  hair,  and  a  fierce  disposi- 
tion. It  is  said  of  him,  that  when,  in  the  chace,  hares  or  other  animals 
are  brooght  to  him,  he  takes  delight  in  seeing  them  roasted  alive/ 

A  peninsular  prince  of  our  own  days  is  said,  when  young,  to 
have  taken  great  delight  in  shutting  up  a  number  of  cats  in  a 
barrel  full  of  holes,  and  cutting  off  every  tail  which  was  unlucky 
enough  to  present  itself  through  any  of  these  apertures.  Never- 
theless the  same  personage  displayed,  in  the  very  difficult  circum- 
stances of  his  after  life,  no  want  either  of  intellect  or  resolution. 
Carlos's  warlike  propensities  were  very  decided  ;  and  an  anecdote, 
resembling  those  which  are  recounted  of  the  boy  Charles  XII., 
represents  him  as  chiding  his  grandfather,  the  great  emperor,  for 
flying  from  the  elector  Maurice.  This  anecdote,  by  the  way,  does 
Hot  appear  for  the  first  time  in  Raumer's  pages ;  it  was  quoted  by 
Daru  (Hist,  de  Venise,  vol.  vii.)  from  the  original  of  Badoero's 
despatches. 

In  1562  the  prince  met  with  that  fall  down  the  staircase  at 
Altala,  which,  after  his  death,  was  represented  as  having  materially 
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affected  his  reason.  This  accident,  which  occurred  in  the  pursuit 
of  a  very  humble  nymph  about  the  palace^  seems,  unquestionably, 
to  have  given  a  shock  to  his  bodily  constitution ;  frequently-re- 
cnrring  illnesses,  and  slow  recoveries,  are  mentioned  in  the  letters 
of  subseijuent  years.  But  with  respect  to  his  intellect,  very  dif-* 
fereat  estimates  are  given  by  different  observers. 

*  Many  (says  Granvelle  in  1564 — when  Carlos  was  about  nineteen) 
are  pleased  with  him,  others  not.  I  think  him  modest,  and  inclined  td 
employ  himself,  which,  for  the  heir  of  such  large  dominions,  is  in  the 
highest  degree  necessary  and  important.' 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  following  February,  a  different  writei* 
expresses  himself  in  these  strong  terms  : — 

•  There  is  nothing  to  be  made  of  Don  Carlos.  He  believes  every- 
thing that  is  said  to  him ;  if  one  were  to  tell  him  he  was  dead  he  would 
believe  it.* 

His  melancholy  and  inactivity  became  more  and  more  predo- 
minant as  his  youth  advanced  ;  and  his  temperament,  headstrong 
and  averse  from  all  restraint  whatever,  was  peculiarly  unsuited  to 
the  solemn,  pedantic,  jealous  etiquette  of  Madrid. 

In  1566,  when  Carlos  had  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one,  his 
enmity  towards  his  father  seems  first  to  have  become  matter  of 
notoriety.  It  is  hopeless  to  penetrate  the  mystery  of  Philip*s  do- 
mestic policy  ;  but  it  is  certainly  no  improbable  supposition,  that 
one  cause  of  the  prince's  anger  was  to  be  found  in  the  proposal 
for  his  marriage  with  the  queen's  sister,  instead  of  his  cousin,  the 
Austrian  princess,  who  had  previously  been  made  the  subject  of 
negociation.  He  seems,  from  whatever  motive,  (not  surely  from 
that  alleged  by  some  biographers,  the  desire  of  becoming  head 
of  the  Lutheran  party  in  Germany,)  to  have  set  his  heart  on  the 
latter  arrangement,  and  to  have  been  much  chafed  by  the  intrigues 
which  impeded  its  fulfilment.  He  even  professed  a  degree  of  ro- 
mantic gallantry  which  certainly  was  little  in  keeping  with  his  ge- 
neral character. 

*  As  he  was  once  driving  in  the  park,  with  the  queen  and  other 
ladies,  in  a  carris^e  drawn  hy  oxen,  he  was  silent  for  a  long  time. 
The  queen  asked  him  where  were  his  thoughts  ? — He  answered, 
"  More  than  two  hundred  miles  away/*  "  And  where  is  the  place  so 
far  off?**  asked  the  queen. — "I  am  thinking  of  my  cousin,*  he  re- 
plied. 

•  About  the  time  when  they  were  in  doubt  whether  Philip  or  Alva 
should  go  to  the  Netherlands,  Carlos  learned  that  the  Cortes  were 
about  to  propose  that,  during  the  king's  absence,  he,  Carlos,  should 
remain  in  Spain.  He  betook  himself  thereupon  to  their  assembly,  and 
told  them,  that  whoever  should  vote  for  that  proposal  would  be  held 
by  him  as  his  deadly  enemy ; — equally  so,  whoever  should  be  mad 
enough  to  propose,  as  they  had  done  three  years  back,  that  he  should 
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marry  his  aunt.  He  moreover,  ordered  them,  on  pain  of  death,  to 
keep  secret  these  expressions.     They  were  soon,  however,  known,' 

Little  more  is  added,  in  these  volumes,  respecting  Carlos's 
conduct  during  the  year  or  two  preceding  his  imprisonment.  It 
will  be  remembered,  however,  that  during  that  period  he  fell  under 
suspicion  of  heretical  and  rebellious  sentiments — that  he  gave 
vent  to  the  strongest  language  of  aversion  against  his  father  and 
other  persons — that  he  repeatedly  expressed,  to  all  whom  he  thought 
likely  to  assist  him,  his  willingness  to  engage  in  any  scheme  which 
might  free  him  from  the  constraint  of  his  situation,  whether  through 
flight  or  some  more  audacious  enterprise — and  that  letters  were 
found  in  his  possession,  directed  to  several  princes  of  Italy,  to  the 
Cortes,  and  to  various  Spanish  grandees  and  civic  communities, 
justifying  his  intended  elopement.  To  the  same  period  belongs  the 
doubtful  story  of  his  visit  to  the  convent  of  Atocha,  and  demand 
to  be  admitted  to  communicate  with  an  unconsecrated  wafer,  when 
he  was  supposed  to  have  betrayed  a  design  against  his  father's  life : 
which,  however,  Philip  always  denied.  He  was,  unquestionably, 
dangerous  in  the  highest  degree ;  but  tlie  best  avouched  of  these 
circumstances,  and  especially  the  religious  accusations  which  were 
seriously  urged  against  him,  seem  little  to  coincide  with  the  sup- 
position of  his  insanity.  Still  less  can  that  supposition  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  fact  mentioned  by  Ranke — that  rhilip,  previously  to 
taking  measures  for  arresting  his  son,  had  the  acts  of  the  iudicial 
process  instituted  by  John,  King  of  Aragou,  against  his  dis- 
obedient son,  Don  Carlos  de  Viana,  extracted  from  the  archives  of 
Barcelona  and  translated  into  Castilian.  Surely  no  such  prece- 
dent was  necessary  to  regulate  the  confinement  of  a  lunatic. 

We  now  come  to  the  last  act  of  the  tragedy ;  and  here  we 
find  large  extracts  from  the  correspondence  of  the  French  am- 
bassador, Fourquevaulx,  describing  tlie  arrest,  January,  1568, 
and  the  events  which  followed.  The  tone  of  these  despatches  is,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  extremely  singular.  The  strange  incidents  which 
passed  at  the  Spanish  court  are  related  in  a  manner  which  seems  to 
imply  perfect  confidence  in  all  the  reports  respecting  them,  pro- 
ceeding from  Philip  and  his  ministers :  no  expression  is  dropped,  in 
the  most  critical  parts  of  the  narrative,  which  denotes  that  the  writer 
looked  below  the  surface,  or  sought  to  convey  anything  more  than  the 
official  gazette,  as  it  were,  of  th^se  mysterious  occurrences.  Many 
will  doubtless  agree  with  Raumer,  in  interpreting  this  circumstance 
entirely  in  favour  of  Philip ;— others  may  possibly  think  that  such 
extreme  simplicity  and  straightforwardness  prove  too  much ;  that 
as  it  was  impossible  for  Fourquevaulx  not  to  have  perceived  the 
suspicious  character  of  much  of  the  intelligence  which  he  had  to 
communicate,  so  his  apparent  freedom  from  all  suspicion  can  only 
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be  accounted  for  by  attributing  it  to  sagacious  caution— or  by  re- 
membering that  it  was,  at  that  period^  the  constant  practice  of  the 
French  court  to  employ  confidential  agents  as  well  as  accredited 
ambassadors^  or  to  confer  both  those  characters  on  the  same 
|)ersony  but  with  strict  requisition  that  they  should  be  kept  dis« 
tinct. 

M.  V.  Raumer,  however,  argues  the  more  confidently  from  the 
spirit  and  tone  of  these  despatches,  because,  as  he  says,  '  in  the 
first  place^  the  French  Court  was  not  inclined  to  dismiss  or  slur 
over  any  charge  of  crime  preferred  against  the  Spanish/  Here 
we  cannot  help  thinking  that  he  has  overlooked  circumstances  of 
some  importance  to  the  argument.  The  French  court  may,  in 
general,  have  had  little  sympathy  with  that  of  Spain;  and  Catherine 
de  Medicis  was  certainly  not  inclined  either  to  admire  the  cha* 
racter  or  to  spare  the  vices  of  Philip.  But  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
member that  at  the  precise  period  in  question  (the  spring  and 
summer  of  1668)  the  temperature  of  the  Louvre  was  high  Catholic, 
and  preparations  were  making  for  the  third  civil  war  of  religion. 
A  league — the  prototype  of  tliat  more  notorious  confederacy 
which  acted  so  great  a  part  a  few  years  later — ^was  forming  in 
defence  of  the  old  faith  :  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  then  in  close 
confidence  with  the  court,  was,  as  the  recent  historian  of  these 
times  (M.  Capefigue)  has  shown,  in  incessant  and  active  corre- 
spondence with  Philip ;  and  in  September,  only  two  months  after 
the  decease  of  the  prince,  Fourquevaulx  was  supplicating  that 
monarch  for  assistance  against  the  Huguenots.  At  such  a  crisis, 
nothing  is  more  natural  than  that  the  policy  of  Catherine  and  her 
son  should  have  been  to  pass,  with  as  little  notice  as  possible,  over 
the  sad  events  which  then  afflicted  the  house  of  their  great  ally ; 
and  to  afford  no  countenance  to  the  rumours  of  foul  play  which, 
we  know,  became  immediately  general  throughout  Europe  on  the 
decease  of  the  prince,  by  the  preservation  of  despatches  (if  any 
were  sent)  touching  on  subjects  of  such  delicacy*. 

There  can  be  no  doubt — although  these  letters  contain  no  hint 
of  it — that  the  detention  of  the  Infante,  after  his  arrest,  was  con- 
ducted with  a  harshness  strongly  indicative  of  suspicion.  He  was 
at  first  given  in  charge  to  four  noblemen  of  high  rank  and  respon- 
sible character.     But  the  prisoner  was  soon  taken  from  their  hands, 

*  Curiosity  has  met  with  the  same  ill  success  in  Spain  as  in  France,  in  searching 
for  original  documents  regarding  this  catastrophe.  ^  There  was  at  Simancas,  in  the 
interior  of  one  of  the  towers  of  the  castle,  a  walnut-wood  chest,  with  three  locks.  It 
was  generally  helieved  to  contain  the  papers  relative  to  the  imprisonment  and  death 
of  Don  Carlos :  and  hence  the  special  care  taken  of  it  When  the  French  armies 
penetrated  into  the  Peninsula,  the  Spaniards  profited  hjr  their  arrival  to  have  this 
chest  opened — hat  they  only  found  in  it  the  acts  of  the  criminal  process  against  Don 
Rodf  igo  de  Caldeion,  containing  nothing  of  consequence.'— Capefigue,  '  Histoire  de 
la  L^ue.' 
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and  entrusted  to  one  in  whom,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  the 
king  could  place  more  implicit  reliance.  This  man,  Ruy  Gomez 
de  Silva,  wa8>  above  all  others,  the  especial  object  of  hatred 
to  the  ilNregulated  mind  of  the  prince.  He  is  said  tp  have  men- 
tioned him  first,  and  his  own  father  second,  among  the  persons 
whom  he  wished  out  of  the  world ;  nor  was  his  aversion  entirely 
unreasonable,  if  the  received  story  be  correct — that  this  person- 
age had  insinuated  himself  into  Carlos's  confidence — that  the 
prince  had  entrusted  him  with  the  particulars  of  a  scheme  for 
escaping  to  Malta  during  its  siege  (in  1566),  and  that  Gomez 
had,  by  the  king's  advice,  deterred  him  from  prosecuting  his  pro- 
ject by  showing  him  a  forged  account  of  die  relief  of  the  place. 
Must  it  not  have  excited  some  doubts  as  to  Philip's  purpose, 
when  it  became  known,  that  on  the  25th  of  January,  seven  days 
after  his  arrest,  the  custody  of  the  prince  was  taken  from  the 
noblemen  to  whom  it  had  been  originally  confided,  and  that  he 
was  entirely  given  into  the  keeping  of  this  real  or  imaginary 
enemy? — that  Gomez  had  a  suite  of  chambers  allotted  to  him 
and  his  wife,  the  Princess  of  Eboli,  surrounding  the  single  and 
comfortless  apartment  of  Carlos,  so  that  the  latter  might  be  heard 
or  seen  at  pleasure  without  his  observation? — (vol.  i.  p.  152, 
8cc.)  Was  it  ordinary  treatment  of  a  lunatic  to  place  him  thus  in 
immediate  and  daily  communication  with  the  object  of  his  dis- 
ordered hatred  ?— or,  did  it  not  rather  i-esemble  the  committal  of 
a  dangerous  prisoner  to  the  most  secure  of  gaolers— ^ne  who  bad 
every  motive  of  personal  revenge  and  fear  to  bind  him  to  his 
oflice  ?  And  what  interpretation  must  not  the  council  of  Cathe- 
rine and  Charles — in  whose  court  so  much  was  perpetrated,  and  so 
much  more  suspected,  of  diabolical  tampering  with  human  life-^ 
where  even  masks,  gloves,  and  side-saddles  lay  under  suspicion  of 
poison-^have  placed  on  such  passages  as  the  following  in  their 
ambassador's  correspondence : — 

*  Feb.  18. — The  prince  is  ever  shut  up  and  guarded  in  his  chamber; 
he  eats  little,  and  unwillingly,  and  sleeps  hardly  at  all,  which  in  no 
respect  can  assist  him  to  amend  his  understanding.  He  becomes 
^sibly  thinner,  and  more  dried  up ;  and  his  eyes  are  sunk  in  his  head. 
They  give  him  sometimes  strong  soups  and  capon  broths,  in  which 
amber  and  other  nourishing  things  are  dissolved,  that  he  may  not 
quite  part  with  his  strength  and  fall  into  decrepitude :  thex  soups 
are  prepared  privately  in  the  chamber  of  Ruy  Gomezy  through  which 
no  one  passes  into  that  of  the  prince.  The  prince  is  still  never  allowed 
to  go  out,  nor  even  to  look  out  of  the  window.' — ^yol.  i.  p.  141. 

On  May  8,  Fourquevaulx  writes  that  Don  Carios's  understand- 
ing deteriorates  every  day,  and  his  liberation  '  is  not  to  be  in  any 
degree  reckoned  on ;'  and  in  a  subsequent  passage  gives,  as  a 
reason  for  the  imprisonment^  which  Philip  would  not,  he  says, 
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avow  in  answer  to  the  inquiries  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  '  the 
notorious  incapacity  of  the  poor  young  prince/  From  this  time 
We  hear  no  more  of  Carlos  in  Fourquevaulx's  despatches.  His 
death  (which  happened  on  the  night  of  the  25th  of  July)  is  not 
made  the  subject  of  any  report^  and  only  incidentally  alluded  to. 
This  circumstance  would  be,  in  itself,  suspicious  enough — as  if  the 
court  of  France  had,  from  the  motives  which  we  have  already  ex- 
plained^ suppressed  all  that  could  not  bear  the  light.  But  it  must 
be  added,  in  fairness,  that  the  lacuna  thus  left  by  Von  Raumer  is  in 
some  degree  supplied  by  Ranke*  He  has  produced  letters  both 
of  the  Papal  nuncio  and  the  Venetian  ambassador  Cavalli  to  thei^ 
respective  courts,  describing  the  death  of  the  prince  circumstan* 
tialiy,  in  a  manner  not  at  all  differing  from  the  narrative  divulgated 
by  Philip  and  his  friends.  The  evidence  of  the  latter  envoy  is  of 
importance,  not  only  from  the  general  credit  and  ierisimilitude 
which  attaches  to  these  Venetian  reports,  but  also  because  the 
relations  of  Venice  and  Spain  were  then  by  lio  means  cordial,  and 
because  Cavalli  throughout  takes  the  prince's  pdrt,  and  calls  the 
imprisonment  a  cruel  one.  In  the  letters  of  the  Papal  agent,  no 
allusion  whatever  is  made  to  any  suspiciotis ;  those  of  Cavalli  are 
more  explicit. 

•  Perch^,*  he  says  (in  a  letter  dated  30th  of  September),  *  di  varii 
lochi  d'  Italia  e  sta  scritto  il  sospetto  che  11  principe  di  Spagna  sia 
morto  di  veneno,  non  voglio  evitar  di  aggiunger  questo,  e  quasi  firma- 
mente,  che  il  detto  principe  non  e  morto  da  altro  veneno  che  dalle 
gran  disordini  che  faceva  e  dalla  molta  inquietudine  di  suo  animo.' 

With  this  strong  testimony  in  favour  of  Philip  conclude  the  au- 
thentic notices  which  we  possess  respecting  ^a  dark  transaction. 
It  is  in  vain  to  go  farther,  and  look  for  evidence  in  support  of  the 
charges  against  him  in  his  own  avowals,  and  those  of  his  familiars^ 
or  in  the  narratives  of  contemporary  Spanish  writers  under  the  cen*" 
sorship  of  the  Inquisition ;  or  to  conclude  him  clear  of  the  accusa- 
tioa  because  no  such  evidence  can  there  be  found.  Yet  there  is^ 
in  the  declarations  of  the  monarch  himself,  an  inconsistency  which 
cannot  escape  notice*  The  communication  which  he  made,  irn* 
mediately  on  his  son's  arrest,  to  the  Archbishop  of  Rossano,  papaJ 
nuncio  in  Spain,  must  have  gone  far  to  strengthen  the  suspicions 
of  those  who  condemned  him — 

*  The  motive  which  had  determined  him  was,  that  he  had  preferred 
the  honour  of  God,  the  preservation  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  the 
safety  of  his  kingdoms  and  subjects,  to  his  own  flesh  and  blood; 
therefore,  in  obedience  to  God,  he  had  sacrificed  his  only  son^  not  being 
able  otherwise  to  provide  for  these  objects.' , 

These  expressions  are  cited  by  Sismondi  (Histoire  des  Fran^ais^ 
torn.  xix.  p.  10)  from  the  Archbishop's  letter  to  Cardinal  Alessan* 
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driiK)^  m  Laderchii  Annal.  Eccles.  Surely  they  import  something 
more  than  the  version  which  Philip  afterwards  gave  of  his  policy — 
that  his  son  was  only  confined  in  consequence  of  mental  incapa- 
city. To  us  they  appear  to  throw  some  weight  into  the  scale  of 
the  old  opinion^  that  the  king  had  at  one  time  entertained  the  notion 
of  bringing  his  son  to  trial,  either  by  the  Inquisition  or  by  a  secret 
commission ;  but  that^  having  abandoned  this  idea^  he  adopted  a 
surer  and  darker  mode  of  immolating  the  victim  to  his  own  safety 
and  that  of  the  state. 

But  it  will,  perhaps,  be  thought  that  we  have  delayed  too  long 
over  a  task  so  ungrateful  as  that  of  searching  out  grounds  of  sus- 
picion^ in  order  to  support  a  tale  wholly  unfounded  on  direct  tes- 
timony,  and  which  political  and  religious  hatred  first  rendered 
current  in  Europe.  There  is  truth  in  the  remark  with  which 
Ranke  concludes  his  examination  of  St.  Real's  two  absurd  ro- 
mances— his  Conspiracy  of  Don  Carlos^  and  that  of  Bedamar. 

*  Often '  (he  says)  '  have  opposite  opinions^  hastily  adopted  on  the 
moment,  conflicted,  like  the  parties  which  embraced  them,  for  some 
time  together ;  until  the  public  voice  has  pronounced  itself  on  the 
same  side  with  political  success.  As  soon  as  the  Spanish  monarchy 
had  sunk  into  insignificance^  it  was  belied.  While  Venice  flourished 
and  ruled,  she  was  held  in  honour ;  as  soon  as  she  no  longer  retained 
power  enough  to  make  a  figure  in  the  a£fairs  of  Europe,  fabulous 
stories  were  immediately  rife  against  her,  and  she  was  condemned  in 
general  opinion  at  the  same  time  at  which  she  sank  in  importance.  For 
the  sentiments  of  the  multitude  depend  but  too  much  on  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  political  fortunes.' 

At  all  events,  we  cannot  think  there  is  any  reason  for  the  very 
authoritative  dictum  of  a  writer  whose  criticisms  are  in  general 
just  and  impartial — (the  author  of  the  History  of  Spain  in  Lardner's 
Cabinet  Cyclopaedia) — that  *such  tales'  (as  that  of  the  supposed 
murder)  ^  are  without  even  the  shadow  of  a  foundation  in  contem- 
porary writers  of  Spain,  or  even  in  common  sense.  The  truth  is, 
that  Philip  behaved  with  too  much  moderation  to  a  son  who  was 
fit  only  for  a  receptacle  for  lunatics.'  Of  the  Spanish  historians  of 
that  age,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  honest  and  judicious  Herreia 
passes  over  the  matter  altogether  in  silence,  finishing  his  narrative 
of  these  events  with  the  arrest  of  Don  Carlos.  Ferreras,  the  apo- 
logist for  Philip's  worst  excesses,  scarcely  deserves  notice.  And 
common  sense,  we  think,  is  far  better  evinced  in  submitting  to  the 
existence  of  a  mystery  where  the  most  enlightened  judges  have  long 
pronounced  the  truth  undiscoverable,  than  in  delivering  so  arbitrary 
a  sentence  against  the  inchnation  of  general  opinion.  Sir  J.. 
Mackintosh,  in  his  History  of  England,  after  stating  the  case  with 
bis  usual  philosophy  and  candour,  displays  an  evident  inclination 
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to  acquiesce  in  the  charge ;  so  that  the  student  who  looks  for  his 
knowledge  in  European  annals  to  Dr.  Lardner^s  miscellany^  will 
find^  under  the  head  of  Spain^  the  same  story  treated  as  a  mere 
idle  fiction,  which,  under  the  head  of  England,  he  is  taught  most 
potently  to  believe.  Lord  F.  Egerton,  we  observe,  continues 
to  doubt  notwithstanding  the  strongly-expressed  opinion  of  his 
principal.  ^  Whether,*  he  says,  *  these  deductions  of  Monsieur 
Raumer  be  correct  or  otherwise,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  no- 
thing to  justify  historians  or  biographers  in  stating,  as  an  indis- 
putable  and  notorious  fact,  that  Philip  was  the  murderer  of  his  son 
and  wife.'  The  latter,  indeed,  is  a  monstrous  and  wholly  unautho- 
rized accusation.'*'  Whatever  estimate  we  may  be  inclined  to  form 
respecting  the  amiability  of  Philip's  character,  his  young  wife  was 
most  devotedly  attached  to  him,  and  he,  as  far  as  his  nature  per- 
mitted, returned  her  affection.  Her  last  sighs  were  breathed  on 
the  bosom  of  her  husband  ;  her  last  prayers  were,  that  her  mother 
and  brothers  might  be  better  impressed  with  the  urgent  duty  of 
showing  no  compassion  towards  the  enemies  of  their  religion ;  so 
deeply,  as  Ranke  observes,  '  had  the  evil  infection  of  the  time 
insinuated  itself  into  that  innocent  heart^  I 

From  one  great  tragedy  to  another,  performed  on  a  more  public 
stage  and  between  actors  of  still  greater  mark  and  celebrity,  the 
mind  of  the  reader  turns  with  a  natural  desire  to  compare  and 
contrast  circumstances  so  different  in  character,  yet  equally  pro- 
minent among  the  tumultuous  scenes  of  their  busy  century.  Von 
Raumer  has  evidently  taken  a  particular  interest  in  compiling  that 
part  of  his  collections  which  relates  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and 
principally  to  the  last  period  of  her  captivity  and  the  events  which 
immediately  preceded  her  death.  We  cannot,  however,  say  that 
he  has  succeeded  in  throwing  any  additional  light  on  the  myste- 
rious part  of  those  transactions.  Nor,  indeed,  is  there  much  of 
novelty,  to  English  readers,  in  the  extracts  which  he  has  inserted 
in  the  present  volumes.  One  long  and  interesting  letter,  that  of 
Mary  describing  her  situation  at  Tutbury,  was  printed  long  ago, 
as  the  translator  remarks,  in  Lord  Bridgewater*s  Life  of  Lord 
Chancellor  Egerton.  He  might  have  added,  that  it  has  been 
already  used  for  the  purposes  of  general  history,  as  the  most  in- 
teresting parts  of  it  have  been  extracted  by  Dr.  Lingard.  And 
all  that  is  of  importance  in  the  despatches  of  the  French  envoys 
from  Scotland  and  England  will  be  found  either  in  the  Cotton, 
Harleian,  or  Egerton  MSS.,  in  the  British  Museum.  But  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  conceive  that  much  public  documentary  evi- 

*  The  vtoiy  quoted  b;^  Raumer  (pp.  156, 157)  from  an  anonymous  MS.  merely 

S'Tea  the  current  reports  in  France  at  the  time.    The  substance  of  it  was  already  to 
I  found  la  Le  Laboureur't  additions  to  the  memoirs  of  Castelnau» 
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dence  can  exist  unsearched,  on  a  favourite  subject  of  controversy, 
which  has  exercised  the  wits  of  so  many  literary  polemics. 

Whether  or  no  Mary  did  actually  pen  that  fatal  passage  in  her 
letter  to  Babington«  (for  hers  it  most  undoubtedly  was  as  to  the 
rest  of  its  contents,)  which  implicates  her  as  accessary  to  the  in- 
tended murder  of  Elizabeth,  will,  we  fear,  remain  ever  an  unde- 
cided question.  No  reasoning,  no  ingenuity,  can  remove  the  sus- 
picion which  attaches  to  the  conductors  of  the  prosecution,  frooi 
their  not  having  confronted  Mary  with  her  two  accusers,  the  secre- 
taries who  had  made  those  disclosures  which  led  to  her  condemna- 
tion. And  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  so  much  probability  in 
favour  of  the  supposition  that  Mary,  whom  the  conspirators  trusted 
in  all  besides,  was  trusted  in  this  most  critical  point  of  all ;  there  is, 
too,  notwithstanding  the  general  impression  to  the  contrary,  so  much 
of  openness  and  fairness  in  the  recorded  transactions  with  her  pre- 
vious to  her  trial ;  there  is  so  much  in  Nau  and  Curl's  confes- 
sions, which  their  subsequent  retractation  could  neither  palliate 
nor  evade, — that  the  mind  remains  balanced  between  the  improba- 
bility of  so  many  circumstances  concurring  to  give  verisimilitude  to 
a  fiction,  and  the  difficulty  of  believing  that  the  ministers  of  Eliza- 
beth, if  as  upright  as  they  were  sagacious,  could  have  committed 
so  gross  an  error  as  to  neglect,  or  to  suffer  their  sovereign  to  omit, 
the  only  step  wanted  to  confirm,  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe,  the 
justice  of  their  accusations. 

We  have  been  led  into  these  reflections  less  by  the  contents  of 
the  work  before  us  than  by  the  perusal  of  some  very  singular 
autograph  letters  of  Lord  Burleigh,  which  will  shortly  be  given  to 
the  public  by  Mr.  Leigh,  their  discoverer,  together  with  other  do- 
cuments, edited  and  unedited,  respecting  the  Babington  conspi- 
racy. Whether  these  letters  will  throw,  in  fact,  any  light  upon 
the  real  state  of  the  case  between  Mary  and  her  accusers,  or 
whether  they  only  place  additional  difficulties  in  the  way  of  any 
plausible  theory,  we  will  not  now  anticipate.  But  the  picture 
which  they  give  of  the  agitated  mind  pf  Elizabeth,  during  that 

'  Interim, 
Like  a  phantasma  or  a  hideous  dream,' 
which  passed  between  the  first  resolution  to  involve  Mary  in 
the  charges  against  Babington,  and  the  final  adoption  of  Judicial 
measures  against  her,  is  indeed  fraught  with  the  deepest  interest. 
No  language  of  a  fictitious  describer,  even  had  Shakspeare 
brought  his  sovereign  on  the  stage,  could  so  forcibly  depict  the 
wild  conflict  of  her  feelings,  as  the  manner  in  which  her  cold, 
unimpassioned,  impenetrable  minister  notes  everything,  while 
seeming  to  note  nothing  ;  conveying  to  his  correspondent  (Wal- 
singham)  a  perfect  dissection  of  the  queen's  inmost  thoughts,  in  a 
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stjie  apparently  so  unconscious,  that  bad  the  letters  reached  her 
eje,  there  is  not  a  sentence  or  an  expression  on  which  she  could 
have  fixed  as  derogatory  to  her  dignity  or  inconsistent  with  his 
duty  as  the  mere  exponent  of  her  will  and  directions. 

The  interference  of  King  James  in  behalf  of  his  mother  form^ 
a  curious  chapter  in  the  life  of  that  monarchy  whose  fate  it  seems 
to  have  been^  throughout  life,  to  have  his  best  intentions  frustrated 
by  the  worthlessness  of  statesmen  and  favourites,  by  whom  he  was 
flattered,  governed,  and  betrayed  on  all  occasions.  He  has  been 
80  eminently  unpopular  a  character  with  almost  all  historical 
writers,  that  it  has  been  usual  to  attribute  the  failure  of  his  inter^ 
cessions  with  Elizabeth  to  his  own  lukewarmness,  if  not,  with 
Burnet  and  others,  to  insincerity.  Yet  the  latter,  at  least,  seems 
a  very  unjust  suspicion.  Of  high  generosity  his  nature  was  not 
indeed  capable :  he  had  none  of  those  chivalrous  feelings  which 
would  have  induced  worse  princes  than  himself  to  peril  crown  and 
life  in  such  a  cause,  even  for  the  sake  of  their  oyvn  and  their  coun- 
try's dignity,  were  all  natural  feeling  out  of  the  question.  And 
hu  affection  towards  his  mother  was  not  likely  to  act  powerfully  in 
her  fiivour — as  he  had  never  known  her,  and  was  moreover,  it  may 
fairly  be  believed,  persuaded  of  her  privity  to  his  father's  death. 
Nevertheless,  if  his  exertions  were  not  energetic,  there  is  scarcely 
reason  for  imagining  that  they  were  not  made  in  good  faith.  And 
sufficient  allowance  has  not  been  made  for  the  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  was  placed,  and  the  character  of  the  men 
in  whose  hands  imperious  state-necessity — or  rather  the  necessity 
of  a  prince  whose  ministers  are  forced  upon  him  by  a  domineer- 
ing party,  and  whose  fate  it  is  to  employ  agents  whom  he  knows 
and  despises — obliged  him  to  place  the  conduct  of  the  negociation. 
On  this  point  the  volumes  before  us  aflford  some  curious  illus- 
trations, from  the  despatches  of  M.  de  Courcelles,  French  ambas- 
sador at  Edinburgh.  We  must  however  remark,  that  the  bulk  of 
his  reports  at  this  critical  period  is  contained  at  considerable 
length,  and  apparently  most  accurately  translated,  in  the  Cotton 
MSS.  of  the  British  Museum. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  first  envoy  despatched  to  Eng- 
land by  King  James,  on  the  intelligence  of  the  arrest  of  the  Queen 
of  Scots'  servants^  in  consequence  of  the  Babington  conspiracy, 
was  William  Keith,  whose  appointment  excited  great  discon- 
tent among  the  high-minded  Scottish  nobility,  both  because  he 
was  a  man  of  no  personal  consequence  and  also  a  partisan,  per- 
haps a  pensioner,  of  England.  Yet  it  might  be  doubted  whether 
so  insignificant  an  agent  was  not  likely  to  make  more  progress  with 
the  proud  and  vindictive  Elizabeth  than  any  of  those  warlike  ba- 
rons who  would  so  gladly  have  carried  her  a  message  of  defiance. 

However 
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However,  as  the  danger  to  Mary  appeared  more  imminent,  and 
after  she  had  been  found  guilty  by  the  Lords  Commissioners,  the 
king  despatched  three  envoys,  the  Earl  of  Bolhwell,  Sir  Robert 
Melville,  and  the  Master  of  Gray,  to  intercede  for  her  life.  But 
Bothweli,  the  queen's  devoted  friend,  was  prevented  from  under- 
taking the  journey  by  £lizabeth*s  decided  opposition. 

•  The  King  of  Scotland,'  writes  De  Courcelles,  Dec.  31,  1586,  *  ap- 
pears not  to  trouble  himself  much  with  this,'  (the  obstacles  thrown  in 
the  way  of  Bothwell's  commission,)  '  from  his  desire  to  send  some 
one  quickly,  to  prevent  further  proceedings  against  the  queen  his 
mother ;  and  that,  in  any  case,  the  passport  being  made  out  for  Lord 
Gratf,*  who  could  take  the  said  Melville  with  him,  these  seemed  to 
him  sufficient  for  the  above  legation.' 

Here  follow  the  instructions  delivered  to  the  commissioners^ 
which  are  well  known. 

*  To  give  these  instructions  more  solemnity,  James  caused  them  to 
be  read  to  the  Parliament,  and  called  upon  the  Lords  to  give  their 
opinion  upon  them.  Hereupon,  the  Lords  Hamilton,  Both  well,  and 
others  remarked,  it  seemed  to  them  not  unfitting  to  add,  that  the 
king,  if  Elizabeth  should  proceed  further  against  his  mother,  would 
declare  war;  or  add  some  threats  which  would,  in  their  opinion, 
be  of  more  avail  to  restrain  the  insolence  of  the  enemy,  than  all  the 
entreaties  they  could  make.  They  wished,  also,  to  strike  out  certain 
passages  in  the  last  instruction,  as  runm'ng  contrary  to  the  honour  and 
dignity  of  the  king,  and  being  such  as  his  mother  herself  would  even 
in  extremity  refuse  her  consent  to.  The  king  answered,  *'  The  time 
is  not  fitting,  and  the  posture  of  my  affairs  does  not  permit  me  to 
threaten  the  Queen  of  England,  who  is  a  very  powerful  princess.  The 
last  article,  moreover,"  (this  was  to  the  effect  that  Queen  Mary  should 
voluntarily  renounce  her  personal  rights  as  a  sovereign  prince,  and 
remain  a  prisoner  as  Elizabeth's  subject,)  *'  must  remain  unaltered, 
as  a  means  whereby  the  life  of  my  mother  may  be  saved." 

•  Upon  this,  the  Lord  Herries  prayed  his  Majesty  not  to  take  it 
amiss,  if  he  were  to  tell  him,  that  from  the  beginning  they  had  shown 
themselves  too  tardy  in  the  defence  of  his  mother,  which  had  given 
occasion  to  her  enemies  to  proceed  so  far  against  her.  The  king,  how- 
ever, answered  in  anger, — "  Although  I  am  not  bound  to  lay  before 
my  subjects  an  account  of  my  dealings,  I  yet  will  that  everyone  should 
know,  that  if  I  did  not  speak  earlier  respecting  the  liberation  of  my 
mother,  I  so  abstained  because  she  herself  had  sent  me  word  not  to  do 
80,  and  I  ^viil  not  do  service  to  any  ungrateful  person.  For  proofs 
how  I  have  in  everything  discharged  my  duty  towards  her,  our  corre- 
spondence since  my  accession  to  the  throne  shall  be  laid  before  the 
highest  tribunal  of  this  realm,  and  copied.   For  the  rest,  you  may  add 

*  The  English  translator  ought  io  have  noticed  that  the  Master  of  Gray  is  thus 
confounded  with  hiti  father  the  Peer,  through  the  Grerman  collector's  too  literal 
adoption  of  the  loose  French  Milord  of  De  Courcelles* 

or 
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or  take  away  what  you  will  in  these  instructions ;  inasmuch,  however, 
as  the  object  is  to  save  the  life  of  the  queen,  I  declare  solemnly,  that 
if  she  suffer  death,  her  blood  be  upon  all  your  heads,  and  not  on 
mine."  As  they  saw  hira  so  steadfast  in  his  opinion,  none  would 
make  reply;  many  also  concluded  that  he  was  advised  that  this  was 
the  only  way  to  save  his  mother:  they  had  perhaps  laid  it  down  for 
him  from  England,  and  Elizabeth  was  perhaps  informed  of  it.  In 
any  case,  the  king  will  endeavour  to  derive  therefrom  advantages  for 
himself.  As  he  has  made  a  general  declaration,  that  he  would  not 
openly  declare  against  England,  even  befalling  the  death  of  his  mother, 
bat  only  in  the  case  of  an  attempt  to  exclude  him  from  the  succession, 
as  he  himself  has  said  to  Lords  Bothwell  and  Seton,  all  which  may 
have  given,  as  they  pretend  it  has,  more  courage  to  the  partisans  of 
England,  who  were  about  him,  and  knew  the  facility  which  is  said 
to  belong  to  him,  to  persuade  the  Queen  of  England  not  to  hesitate 
(fiiindre)  in  proceeding  against  the  queen  his  mother ;  for  though  her 
death  would  be  displeasing  to  him,  they  would  be  able,  by  the  great 
means  they  had  in  his  court  and  their  favour  with  his  person,  or  in 
any  event  by  the  occasions  which  time  would  procure,  to  excuse  the 
execution  which  might  be  done  upon  her»  The  partisans  of  England 
who  surround  him  have  taken  fresh  courage.  He  trusts  to  his  dex- 
terity to  be  able  to  dissuade  Elizabeth  and  her  council  from  violent 
measures  against  his  mother ;  and  the  English  think,  that  however 
disagreeable  her  execution  may  be  to  him,  they  will  be  able,  by  their 
iofloence  and  other  means  which  time  will  furnbh,  to  excuse  and  slur 
over  the  action. 

'  This  is  the  more  to  the  purpose,  as  Gray  confessed  to  King 
James  he  had  written  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  Walsingham,  and 
others  in  England,  suggesting  to  them  not  to  execute  Mary  in  public, 
but  to  remove  her  by  poison.  Gray  could  not,  moreover,  deny  this, 
as  these  letters  had  come  to  the  knowledge  of  some  noblemen,  who 
threatened  him  with  death  in  the  event  of  any  injury  happening  to 
Mary.  This,  as  some  believe,  has  caused  him  to  undertake  a  journey 
to  England,  with  the  better  will,  and  to  promise  the  king  to  set  every 
thing  m  nootion  in  his  mother's  behalf.  He  has  confirmed  this  to  me 
on  the  occasion  of  his  departure,  when  I  demanded  of  him  and  MeU 
▼ille  to  co-operate  with  Messieurs  de  Belli^vre  and  Chftteauneuf.  ^  He 
hopes  to  repair  his  error  and  remove  the  suspicion  which  has  arisen. 
He  b  also,  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  Queen  Mary,  safer  in  the  first 
moment  in  England  than  here,  where  he  would  with  difficultv  with- 
stand the  impetuosity  and  effort  of  many  who  would  rise  on  the  first 
report  they  should  receive  of  it.' — vol.  ii.  p.  146. 

The  history  of  this  commission,  and  especially  of  the  part  taken 
in  it  by  Gray^  presents  so  singular  a  picture  of  the  machinations 
and  intricate  treacheries  of  the  courtiers  of  James^  that  we  may 
perhaps  be  excused  for  pursuing  it  a  little  farther,  though  this 
may  cause  us  to  digress  for  a  moment  from  M.  von  Raumer's 
pages ;  especially,  as  the  course  of  these  intrigues  appears  to  us 
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to  have  been  mbiiDderstood^  or  inaccurately  reported,  by  certain 
recent  writers  on  the  Marian  controversy. 

Patrick,  Master  of  Gray  (of  whom  the  historian  Maitland  says, 
that  he  had  *  a  head  to  contrive  almost  any  wickedness,  and  wil- 
lingness to  execute  it '),  is  thus  described  by  Davison,  in  a  letter 
to  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  in  1584,  when  rising  into  notoriety  at 
the  Scottish  court : — 

*  This  gentleman,  besides  that  he  is  a  known  papist,  a  favourer  of 
the  French  cause,  a  servant  and  pensioner  of  the  queen's  (Mary),  and 
a  suspected  pensioner  of  the  pope,  hath  himself  confessed  to  have  had, 
at  his  coming  out  of  France,  a  cupboard  of  plate  given  him  by  the 
Spanbh  ambassador  resident  there,  to  the  value  of  five  or  nx  thousand 
crowns ;  beside  other  gifts  from  the  Duke  of  Guise  and  other  the 
queen's  friends :  and  since  his  coming  here  hath  been  treasurer  of  all 
such  money  as  was  sent  him  by  BeUandine,  as  coming  from  the  queen ; 
whereof  I  know  where  he  weighed  at  one  time  ten  thousand  carats, 
reserved  to  the  king's  own  use,  besides  his  own  part,  and  that  was 
disposed  amongst  ouer  of  the  oourtiers,  to  relieve  their  hungry  appe* 
tite,'&o. 

Gray  was  at  this  time  actually  engaged  in  the  queen's  party, 
which  he  subsequently  deserted,  on  some  fancied  or  real  slight  on 
the  part  of  Mary  herself  |  and  we  next  find  him  in  confidential 
communication  with  Leicester,  Walsingham,  and  the  notorious 
Archibald  Donglas,  the  Scots  ambassador  in  England,  a  partisan 
as  deeply  involved  in  intrigues  with  Elizabeth's  ministers  as  himself. 
To  him  (before  accepting  the  extraordinary  commission  to 
England)  Gray  expressed,  in  no  ambiguous  terms,  his  fears  lest 
his  own  prosperity  at  the  Scottish  court,  and  that  of  Douglas  alsOj 
inight  be  found  incompatible  with  the  life  of  Maiy. 

After  informing  Douglas  that  '  his  majesty  is  very  wel  content 
with  all  your  proceidings,  but  cheifiy  tuching  his  beukis  and  hunt* 
ing  horses,'*  he  continues,  with  reference  to  that  princess, 
<  he  (the  king)  is  content  how  strictly  she  be  keipit,  and  all  hir  auld 
knaifish  tervantis  heingit.  In  this  you  must  deil  yerie  warly,  to  escheu 
inconvenientis,  seeing  necessitie  of  all  konut  tnenii  qffmr$  requyrts  that 
she  wer  out  of  the  tvay.^^-Bih  Septefnber^  1686. 

We  find  in  the  Cotton  MSS.  another  letter  written  by  him  on 
the  following  day  (9th  Sept.)  to  Walsingham.  After  some  com- 
munication respecting  affairs  in  Flanders^  (Gray  being  agent  in 
Scotland  for  the  English  expedition  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  who, 
strange  to  say,  seems  to  have  respected  and  esteemed  him,)  he 
says,  in  evident  reference  to  the  letter  of  the  preceding  day,  *  Sir, 
I  have  written  to  his  majesty'^s  ambassadour  of  an  advertysement  I 


*  The  reader  will  remember,  in  Ellis'g  Original  Letters,  James's  corresponde 
irith  Elisabeth  on  these  w^igbfy  fubjects,  only  three  months  after  his  mother's 
execution. 

had 
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had  yestemicht.  I  pray  you  inquyr  it,  for  it  is  not  impertinent. 
The  Eternal!  be  with  you  ! '  It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  Gray 
was  anxious  to  let  Walsingham  into  the  secret  of  his  own  dark 
wishes  respecting  the  Queen  of  Scots.  But,  besides  these  letters^ 
which,  to  nis  eternal  ignominy,  are  still  preserved,  he  carried  on 
another  correspondence  with  Leicester.  That  nobleman,  after 
Mary^s  death,  when  Gray  had  fallen  into  disfavour  with  Elizabeth, 
showed  his  letters  to  Sir  Alexander  Stewart,  in  order  that  the 
latter  might  report  them  to  King  James  :  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  they  contained  even  more  direct  suggestions  for  the  murder  of 
the  queen.  The  consequence  of  this  disclosure  was  (we  may 
observe  en  passant)  that  James  shook  off  entirely  the  ascendency 
which  Gray  had  acquired  over  him,  and  that  the  latter,  in  his  dis« 
content,  joined  again  his  old  associates  the  disaffected  Catholic 
nobles,  and  was,  in  consequence,  banished  the  realm. 

Gray  was,  therefore,  sold  to  England,  and  probably  planning 
the  secret  murder  of  Mary,  at  the  veiy  time  when  he  was  selected 
by  her  son  (in  November,  1586)  to  intercede  for  her  life.  Yet 
it  is  not  true,  as  most  historians  ^Dr.  Lingard  and  Sir  Walter 
Scott  among  die  number)  seem  to  imagine,  that  he  accepted  diis 
commission  with  the  deliberate  intention  of  acting  against  the 
tenor  of  it.  His  own  letters*  (which  Lingard  has,  in  part, 
quoted,  but  singularly  misunderstood)  clearly  prove  the  contrary. 
The  most  plausible  interpretation  to  be  put  on  his  conduct  is,  that 
at  the  beginning  he  entertained  a  hope  that — ^if  all  further  trouble 
were  not  saved  by  a  more  summary  mode  of  proceeding  with  Mary 
«— the  repiignance  of  James  to  her  execution  might,  with  the  aid  of 
dexterity,  be  overcome.  He  knew  that  prince's  submissive  and 
timorous  disposition, — his  natural  subordination  to  the  genius  of 
Elizabeth, — the  coldness  of  temper  which  rendered  him  so  little 
accessible  either  to  the  stimulus  of  injured  honour,  or  that  of 
wounded  affection ;  he  knew,  moreover,  that  James  had  set  his 
whole  heart  on  the  prospect  of  the  English  succession,  the  tempting 
lure  which  Elizabeth  so  craftily  held  out  to  him,  keeping  it  always 
a  little  beyond  his  reach :  finally,  he  saw  him  inextricably  involved 
in  the  toils  of  the  English  party  at  home,  and,  in  truth,  far  more 
afraid  of  the  discontented  nobility  who  might  take  up  arms  for  his 
injured  mother,  than  either  of  King  Philip  or  Queen  Elizabeth. 
JN  evertheless  he  soon  perceived  that  James,  whether  through  very 
shame,  or  wrought  upon  by  others,  had  resolved  to  take  up  his 
mother's  cause  in  earnest ;  that  it  was  unsafe  any  longer  to  tamper 
with  the  royal  determination ;  and  that,  if  the  English  Queen  was 
equally  resolved  on  her  part,  there  was  no  choice  left  for  him  and 
for  his  correspondent,  Douglas,  but  to  relinquish  either  the  favour 

^  Some  of  tk«in  axein  Lodge'*  lUugtrations— others  ia  the  Burleigh  papers. 
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of  Windsor  or  that  of  Holyrood.  And  the  alternative  which  he 
adopted  was  not  chosen  through  national  or  religious  feeling,  or 
any  other  of  the  more  mixed  motives  which  sway  men  of  ordinary 
temper, — ^he  simply  resolved  (as  he  tells  his  friend  the  ambassa- 
dor in  plain  terms)  to  attach  himself  to  the  side  which  had  the 
chances  of  life  in  its  favour, — that  is,  the  younger  monarch !  In 
this  view  he  accepted  the  commission  imposed  upon  him ;  probably 
intending  to  act  so  far  in  obedience  to  it,  as  to  endeavour  to  defer, 
if  possible,  the  execution  of  the  sentence,  until  either  the  feeble  reso* 
lution  of  James  might  be  subdued,  after  the  temporary  excitement 
into  which  the  indignity  offered  to  his  crown  and  blood  had  hurried 
him,  or  (which  Gray  regarded  as  safer  for  himself)  Mary  might  be 
disposed  of  in  a  secret  manner.  On  the  10th  November  he  writes 
to  Douglas,  after  some  previous  letters  full  of  complaints  respect- 
ing the  expense  of  the  embassy — an  intended  journey  to  Flanders 
having,  he  says,  already  '  eaten  him  up ' : — 

*  All  men  drive  at  him  (James)  fyrst  for  his  mother,  and  next  for 
the  matter  of  his  title.  The  Guisarchet^  and  his  mother's  friends, 
shall  take  occasion  upon  theis  motives  to  deal  both  directly  and  indi* 
rectly  with  his  majesty.  And,  for  my  part,  I  have  taken  this  reso- 
lution :  to  serve  his  majesty  faithfully  and  fyrst,  and  if  I  see  England 
to  meine  wel,  J  shall  remaine  constant  that  way ;  if  not,  I  mean  to 
follow  no  course  partially,  but  to  hate  and  love  according  to  mj 
roaister's  mind.' 

He  then  represents  himself  as  doubting  whether  to  accept  the  em- 
bassy,— , 

*  Refuse  I,  the  king  shall  think  I  know  already  quhat  shall  come 
of  things;  so  that  if  she  die,  he  shall  not  feal  to  quarrel  me  for  it; 
leive  she,  I  shall  have  double  harme.  Refuse  I  not,  but  enterpryse 
the  voyage,  if  she  die,  men  shall  think  I  have  lent  hir  a  hand,  so  that 
I  shall  leive  under  that  slander ;  and  leive  she  hy  my  travail,  I  bring 
a  staff  to  my  awin  head,  or  at  the  least  shall  have  little  thankes.' 
On  the  27th  November  he  is  more  explicit : — 

*  Seeing  this  maiter  comes  on  thus — I  would  faine  the  queen  thair 
and  hir  counsell  would  devyse  some  middis,  for,  by  God,  the  matter 
is  hard  to  you  and  me  both  :  and  I  protest  before  God,  I  undertak  that 
voyage  for  to  see  what  good  I  can  do,  to  make  some  middis,  because 
I  see  the  king  wholly  myndit  to  run  a  uther  course  if  violence  be 
usit :  which  I  know  shall  be  my  wrak,  being  so  far  embarkit  that  way 
that  skairsly  can  I  retire  myself.  And  for  yourself,  it  is  true,  you 
have  thair  moyens,' — [Alluding  to  Douglas's  connexion  with  Eliza- 
beth's ministry.] — •  but  keip  your  compt,  if  his  majesty  steir  a  uther 
course,  ye  shall  die  a  banisht  man.' 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Archibald  Douglas,  one  of  the  as- 
sassins of  Darnley,  was  pardoned  by  James,  and  sent  to  England 
as  ambassador,  but  partly  with  a  view  to  keeping  him  out  of  tlie 
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country;  and  Gray  here  insinuates,  that  if  Mary  die  Mrhile 
James  is  in  his  present  humour^  Douglas^  as  well  as  himself,  will 
become  answerable  in  his  eyes  for  her  deaths  and  will  never  be  per- 
mitted to  revisit  Scotland. 

•  Ye  know,'  proceeds  he,  '  how  niortell  princes  are,  so  it  is  good  to 
remember  home.  I  will  be  thus  plainly  with  you :  see  I  no  myddis 
but  that  all  shall  break  between  these  princes,  I  mil  seik  the  longed 
lyfy  and  will  follow  my  master  directly  and  sincerely.' 

He  then  recommends  the  ambassador  to  '  gayne  that  young  man 
William  Keythe,'  that  is,  to  corrupt  the  king's  own  envoy  extraor- 
dinary ! 

In  a  subsequent  letter  he  seems  really  anxious  to  take  credit  to 
himself  for  his  disinterested  exertions  in  favour  of  the  queen,  who 
(not  very  unnaturally)  was  prejudiced  against  him,  and  had  said  to 
Douglas  that  'she  knew  mair  of  him  '  (Gray)  '  nor  he  did.' 

*  In  the  mean  time,'  says  he, '  speak  hardly  to  the  queen,  that  I  think 
she  hath  not  usit  me  according  to  her  promise,  seeing  this  is  the 
second  time  she  has  suspected  me  without  a  cause.' 

With  regard  to  Gray's  subsequent  conduct  in  the  execution  of 
his  commission,  it  was  asserted  on  all  hands  and  partly  admitted 
even  by  himself,  that  he  counteracted  to  the  best  of  bis  power  the 
honest  exertions  of  his  colleague  Melvill ;  that  while  outwardly 
pressing  Elizabeth  with  texts  of  Scripture,  and  reasons  from  clas- 
sical history,  against  laying  violent  hands  on  her  royal  kinswoman, 
he  was  privately  urging  her  to  perpetrate  the  act,  and  whisper- 
ing into  her  willing  ear  the  vindictive  adage,  '  Mortui  non  moT" 
dent.*  But  it  is  by  far  the  most  probable  supposition  that  he, 
fearing  as  he  must  have  done  the  vengeance  of  the  Catholic  party 
to  which  he  still  nominally  belonged,  was  anxious,  not  for  her 
execution,  but  for  that  darker  mode  of  taking  her  life,  which 
Elizabeth,  could  she  have  found,  even  then,  trusty  servants  to 
perform  that  which  Sir  Amias  Paulet  refused,  would  probably 
have  adopted  at  last.  And  this,  in  substance.  Gray  is  reported  to 
have  subsequently  confessed  at  Edinburgh. 

These  letters^  we  cannot  but  think,  prove  thus  much  in  favour 
of  James,  that — unless  he  had  dissimulation  enough  thoroughly  to 
deceive  his  own  crafty  envoy, — he  really  was  eagerly  desirous  of 
his  mother's  rescue,  and  prevented  from  insisting  on  it,  as  far 
at  least  as  with  sheathed  sword  he  might,  only  by  the  double 
dealing  and  treason  with  which  he  was  environed.  They  are^ 
at  all  events,  curious,  as  showing  the  character  of  the  servants 
whom  the  state  of  parties  in  his  own  country  compelled  him-  to 
employ.  The  murderer  in  heart  of  James's  mother  writes  to 
the  actual  murderer  of  the  same  prince's  father,  to  calculate  coolly 
the  chances  between  serving  and  betraying  him !    Surely^  the  very 
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wont  acts  with  which  the  sovereigns  of  that  bad  age  are  charge- 
able are  mitigated^  in  the  ejes  of  Grod  and  man,  by  reason  of 
die  inextricable  nets  of  fraud  and  violence  in  which  their  wicked 
counsellors  had  enveloped  them  1 

In  fact^  the  whole  state-history  of  those  times  seems  to  present 
nothing  but  a  series  of  plots  and  counterplots,  in  which  both  per<> 
sonal  honour  and  political  morality  were  played  with  as  mere 
counters  in  the  game  of  ambition."*"  As  the  reader  proceeds  far- 
ther in  examining  for  himself  the  original  documents,  out  of  which 
die  superficial  history  of  the  age— -a  mere  deceitful  elevation  with* 
out  solidity  or  substance  within— -has  been  constructed,  he 
scarcely  finds  a  character  or  an  event  unmarked  by  the  suspicion 
of  treachery  ;  he  despairs  of  being  able  to  distinguish  truth  from 
falsehood,  sincerity  from  hypocrisy;  and  learns  at  last  to  con«* 
template  with  a  kind  of  reverence  those  few  characters  which 
seem  the  pivots  on  which  the  revolving  world  of  political  intrigue 
then  circulated ;  the  Burleighs,  Hunsdons,  Walsiughams,  of  Eng- 
land ;  the  Alvas,  Guises,  Chatillons,  of  the  Continent ;  those  who 
held  on  the  same  path  for  good  and  evil — who,  however  they  may 
have  marked  their  career  by  fraud,  violence,  and  bloodshed^  in 
pursuit  of  a  particular  object,  yet  never  played  double,  or  he^ed 
their  ventures. 

Of  the  French  envoys  who  were  in  this  island  in  1586  and  1687| 
and  from  whose  despatches  these  volumes  contain  such  large  ex- 
tracts, there  was  probably  not  one  who  acted  the  simple  part  of  a 
dijplomatist,  or  abstained  from  involving  himself  in  the  secret  in- 
trigues of  the  country  in  which  he  came  to  reside.  Courcelles, 
the  ambassador  at  Edinburgh^  was  never  regarded  as  a  model  of 
honesty;  Lord  Hunsdon,  in  one  of  his  letters  from  Scotland,  in 
^  Lodge's  Illustrations,'  mentions  the  having  procured  from  him 
certain  papers  by  some  device,  '  for  the  whych^  I  assure  your 
Highness,  he  hath  byn  twice  reddy  to  hange  himselfe  :-*a  great 
pitty  he  was  so  lettyd  from  so  good  a  deed  !'  But  the  industry 
of  Mr.  Leigh  has  brought  to  light,  from  the  State  Paper  Office, 
direct  evidence  of  the  nature  of  the  suspicion  to  which  M.  de 
Courcelles  had  subjected  himself,  namely,  that  of  being  implicated 
in  the  Babington  conspiracy.  D'Esneval  writes  to  him  (7th  Oct. 
1586),  that  the  conspirators  then  under  arrest,  *  Vous  avoient  fort 
charg6,  et  que  Ton  avoit  depesch6  en  diligence  vers  le  Roy 
d'Ecosse.  pour  le  prier  de  vous  arrester.'  Belli^vre,  who  was  sent 
over  as  special  envoy  to  intercede  for  Mary's  life,  was,  on  the  other 

*  *  These  were,  indeed,'  as  Dr.  Nares  rather  quaintly  terms  them,  *  the  ferj  worst 
of  times,  when  the  most  spiteful  struggle  was  on  foot  that  e?er  disturbed  the  world 
when  a  settled  system  of  dissimulation  in  most  of  the  courts  of  Europe  had  abso* 
lutely  destroyed  all  confidence,  and  when  there  was  found  to  be  more  security  in  craft 
than  in  swords  and  shields.* — Life  of  Lord  Burghley,  rol.  iii.  p.  300. 
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hxDA,  strongly  suspected  of  usidg  his  influence  in  accordance  with 
the  secret  views  of  Henry  III.  and  his  counsellors^  to  hasten  her 
execution.  He  must  be  allowed  to  have  had  some  experience  in 
commissions  of  a  questionable  character ^i  since  he  had  already 
been  employed  to  justify  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  imme- 
diately after  its  occurrence,  to  the  Swiss  Diet.  Finally,  his  col- 
league, L'Aubespine  de  Ch&teauneuf,  the  ordinary  ambassador, 
and  a  furious  Ligueur,  seems  to  have  been  privy,  if  not  otherwise 
accessary,  to  every  conspiracy  which  took  place  during  his  resi^ 
dence.  It  is  amusing  to  compare  his  account  of  his  first  visit  to 
Elizabeth,  after  the  plot  of  Babington  had  been  rendered  public, 
bat  before  the  arrest  of  the  traitors,  with  that  which  we  derive 
from  other  sources.  According  to  his  own  story,  her  majesty  was 
much  frightened :  himself,  ^11  dignity  and  self-possession.  He 
thus  writes  to  the  French  king : — 

'  Elizabeth  ascribes  to  Mary  the  whole  undertaking :  on  account 
of  which  I  made  a  journey  last  Sunday  with  M.  d'Esneval  to  Windsor, 
where  she  said  to  me,  *'  I  know  that  the  Queen  of  Scotland  has  set 
this  on  foot.  This  is  in  truth  repaying  good  with  evil,  inasmuch  as 
I  have  several  times  saved  her  life.  In  a  few  days  the  King  of 
France  will  receive  intelligence  which  will  little  please  him.''  I  an- 
swered, she  ought  not  to  give  credence  to  every  calumny  forged 
against  the  queen,  her  prisoner ;  and  one  who,  she  well  knew^  had 
many  enemies  in  the  kingdom !  I  further  begged  her  to  clear  up 
more  precisely  those  of  her  expressions  which  regarded  your  majesty, 
inasmuch  as  you,  like  myself,  would  consider  them  very  strange.  She 
replied  to  this:  her  ambassador  in  Paris  would  afford  the  explana- 
tion. As  I  pressed  her  harder,  and  said,  '*  I  knew  not  what  bad  ac- 
counts could  reach  your  majesty  from  thence,  so  long  as  she  were 
your  ally  and  in  good  health," — I  received  no  other  answer,  than 
that  she  believed  your  majesty  would  find  it  very  strange  that  an  at- 
tempt had  been  made  to  deal  her  such  an  ill  turn.' — Raumer,  vol.  ii. 
p.  126. 

The  ambassador  then  proceeds  to  complain,  that  in  consequence 
of  the  suspicions  aroused  against  himself,  the  avenues  to  his  house 
were  watched  by  agents  of  the  government. 

Singularly  enough,  the  English  Queen's  own  report  of  this  same 
conference  (as  is  clear  by  comparison  of  dates),  in  the  letter  of  a 

Serson  to  whom  she  communicated  it,  has  been  discovered  by 
Ir.  Leigh  in  the  course  of  his  researches.  M.  de  Chateauneufi 
in  Elizabeth's  own  account  of  his  demeanour,  cuts  a  very  different 
figure^  when  admitted  into  her  lion-like  presence  after  the  appre^* 
hension  of  his  suspected  confederates. 

♦  •*  Her  Majesty  told  me,*'  says  this  writer,  **  that  she  never  saw  a 
man  more  perplext  than  the  ambassador  here ;  for  when  he  was  about 
to  speke  every  joint  in  his  body  did  shake,  and  his  countenance 
changed ;  and  specially  when  this  enterprise  was  somewhat  mentioned 
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by  her  majestic."  He  affected,  however,  to  treat  the  matter  lightly, 
and  termed  the  conspirators  "  jeunes  folastres."  **  Yea,'*  said  her 
majestie,  '*  they  be  such  jeunes  folastres  as  some  of  them  may  spend 
ten  or  twenty  thousand  franks  of  rents."  ' 

And  the  writer  proceeds  to  say,  that  the  queen  was  afraid  lest 
Ch^teauneuf  should  excite  some  commotion  or  attempt  at  rescue 
when  the  leading  plotters  were  arrested. 

Nothing  daunted,  however,  by  the  suspicious  situation  in  which 
be  stood^  Monsieur  de  Ch^eauneuf  joined  his  colleague  Bellievre 
in  making  formal  representations  to  Elizabeth  on  behalf  of  the 
Queen  of  Scots,  seasoned  with  all  the  sententious  pedantry 
which,  in  those  golden  days  of  phrase-making,  passed  for  solid  and 
sagacious  argument.  He  quoted  Cicero*s  observation  respecting 
King  Deiotarus,  as  to  the  enormity  of  proceeding  capitally  against 
a  sovereign  prince;  he  instanced  Porsenna*s  pardon  of  Mutius 
Scfevola  as  an  example  of  clemency  under  similar  circumstances ; 
he  reminded  her  of  the  approaching  festival  of  Christmas,  *  ou 
which  account  we  should  at  this  season  keep  our  eyes  and  thoughts 
averted  from  all  things  bringing  evil,  hateful,  and  bloody.' — (vol.  ii. 
p.  148.)*  And  yet,  at  this  very  time,  he  was  thoughtless  as  well 
as  treacherous  enough  to  listen  with  approbation  to  fresh  plans  for 
the  destruction  of  Elizabeth,  and  to  engage  in,  at  least  to  coun- 
tenance, the  abortive  conspiracy  of  Stafford  and  Moody  against 
her  life.  And  his  justification  of  himself,  when  charged  before 
Burleigh  and  Leicester  with  his  participation  in  this  conspiracy,  is 
one  of  the  most  curious  pieces  of  diplomatic  morality  extant.  It 
is  preserved  in  a  paper,  headed  '  A  declaration  of  negociations 
with  the  French  ambassador  at  the  Lord  Treasurer's  house,  by  the 
Lord  Treasurer,  Earl  of  Leicester,  Mr.  Vice- Chamberlain  and 
Mr.  Secretary  Davison,  i2th  January,  1586.'  He  argued,  that 
he  was  bound  as  ambassador  to  disclose  die  plot  only  Jo  his  own 
master — 

*  But  it  was  answered,  that  howsoever  he  would  pretend  that  he 
ought  not  to  discover  such  a  matter  as  an  ambassador  (which  was  not 
agreed),  yet  in  a  case  concerninc^  the  safety  or  loss  of  a  princess'  life, 
as  this  did,  yea,  if  it  were  the  life  of  any  Christian,  he,  as  Christian 
and  Ch&teauneuf,  was  by  God's  law  bound  to  withstand  such  a  wicked 
purpose  as  the  attempt  of  murder.  But  he  stiffly  held  the  contrary 
opinion,  that  he  neither  as  ambassador  nor  as  Ch&teauneuf  ought  to 
discover  any  such  matter ;  and  for  the  respect  of  an  ambassador,  he 
repeated  an  example  of  late  years,  of  an  ambassador  from  the  French 
King  in  Spain,  to  whom  a  Spaniard  had  discovered  an  enterprise 
against  the  person  of  the  King  of  Spain,  and  that  he  did  not  discover 
it  to  the  King  of  Spain,  but  sent  word  only  thereof  to  the  French 
King.     Whereupon  there  was  some  question  in  the  French  King's 

•  Thit  memorial  is  dated  Jan.  6,  bat  the  old  style  was  still  U8«d  in  England.  The 
6th  of  Jiuk  N.S.  was  ChristiBAS-dity  with  Kli^tbtj^hi 
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council,  and  in  the  end  it  was  concluded  in  council  that  he  did  well  in 
not  discovering  it  to  the  King  of  Spain/ — MurdinU  State  Papers^ 
p.  683. 

It  may  be  doubted,  indeed,  whether  this  whole  affair  was  not  a 
sham  plot  concerted  bj  Walsingham  and  his  associates  in  order  to 
try  the  temper  of  Ch&teauneuf;  if  so,  they  succeeded  admirably 
in  the  feint,  which  was  perfectly  in  the  style  of  their  usual  policy. 

Thus  surrounded  by  hostile  machinations,  every  day  apprised  .of 
some  new  plot  against  her  life,  and  uncertain  from  what  quarter 
the  blow  might  fall,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  if  even  the  masculine 
mind  of  Elizabeth  gave  way  to  the  terrors  of  her  situation,  and  if, 
after  a  long  period  of  vacillation  and  miserable  suspense,  she  de- 
termined on  destroying  at  any  cost  a  life  which  seemed  by  its  very 
existence  to  threaten  her  own  ?  For  the  death  of  Mary,  by  sub- 
stituting a  Protestant  for  a  Catholic  in  the  line  of  succession,  took 
away  from  the  partisans  of  the  latter  religion  all  immediate  incen- 
tives to  seek  that  of  Elizabeth.  And  this  is  the  only  rational  solu- 
tion of  the  English  Queen's  conduct  in  the  most  critical  period  of 
her  life  and  reign.  It  is  time  to  dismiss  all  the  romantic  or  ima- 
ginaiy  causes  of  her  deadly  enmity  to  her  prisoner,  feminine  jea- 
lousies, or  high  reasons  of  national  or  religious  interest ;  idle  stories 
alike,  whether  invented  by  scandalous  court-writers,  or  grave  and 
pedantic  politicians.  All  or  some  of  these  causes  may  have  widened 
the  breach  between  the  royal  relatives,  and  have  contributed  to 
steel  the  heart  of  the  English  Queen  against  her  prisoner;  but  her 
part  was  definitively  forced  upon  her  by  the  strongest  and  yet  the 
meanest  of  human  motives — the  same  which,  with  far  less  reason, 
prompted  a  baser  mind  to  command  the  murder  of  D'Enghicn — 
mere  personal  fear — the  daily  and  nightly  dread  of  assassination. 

To  the  reader  who  examines  these  volumes  with  a  view  to  the 
details  of  our  insular  history,  perhaps  the  most  interesting  part 
of  their  contents  will  be  found  m  the  extracts  from  the  despatches 
of  French  ambassadors,  resident  at  the  court  of  James  I. ;  but 
we  are  not  able  to  pronounce  what  portion  of  them  is  really  printed 
for  the  first  time  by  M.  von  Raumer.  The  negociations  of  French 
diplomacy  are  so  generally  collected  in  long  unreadable  suites 
of  duodecimo  volumes,  published  for  the  most  part  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  century,  that  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  much 
original  matter  of  importance  should  have  remained  to  be  absolutely 
disinterred.  Some  of  these  envoys  were  men  of  considerable 
talent;  especially  Tilliere,  who  resided  in  England  from  1619  to 
1625,  and  whose  reports,  although  he  was  outshone  in  his  mission 
by  the  wit  and  gold  of  Gondomar,  evince  no  mean  sagacity.  All 
these  ambassadors,  however,  give  so  habitually  dark  a  colouring  to 
their  representation  of  English  affairs,  and  are  prone  to  form  and 
communicate  the  most  odious  suspicions  on  such  very  slight  foun^ 
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datioo^  diat  their  accounts — however  interesting  with  respect  fo 
minor  features  of  manner,  and  the  like— cannot  be  received  as  per- 
fect pictures  even  of  the  scenes  which  were  passing  before  them. 
Into  these  inviting  topics  we  have  not  space  to  enter.  We  must 
content  ourselves  with  one  more  extract  of  less  momentous  cha- 
racter, the  account  of  England  and  the  English  by  a  Florentine^ 
Petruccio  Ubaldini,  who  visited  us  in  the  year  1561 — 

*  The  English  generally  spend  their  incomes.  They  eat  often,  and 
sit  full  two,  three,  four  hours  at  table,  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of 
continually  eating,  as  for  that  of  agreeable  conversation  with  the  ladies, 
without  whose  company  no  banquet  takes  place. 

*  They  are  disinclined  to  exertion,  and  sow  so  little  that  the  produce 
barely  suffices  for  subsistence;  by  reason  of  which  they  eat  little 
bread,  but  so  much  the  more  meat,  which  they  have  of  aU  kinds  and 
perfect  quality.  Puddings*  and  cheeses  are  everjrwhere  forthcoming, 
for  numberless  herds  pasture  day  and  night  in  the  most  fertile  dis- 
tricts. There  are  no  wolves,  but  many  deer,  wild  boars,  and  other 
game.  They  are  much  addicted  to  the  chace,  and  very  hospitable. 
The  women  in  respect  of  beauty,  grace,  dress,  and  manners,  are 
nothing  inferior  to  the  Siennese  or  the  most  esteemed  classes  of  the 
sex  in  Italy.  The  lords  have  great  tribes  of  servants ;  a  servant  re- 
ceives usually  two  suits  of  little  value  in  the  year,  eight  dollars  and  his 
board,  or,  instead  of  the  latter,  sixpence  a-day.  The  people  in  general 
are  tolerably  tall  of  stature ;  the  nobles  in  great  part  little,  which  comes 
from  the  prevalent  custom  of  marrying  rich  damsels  under  age.' 

This  last  is  a  curious  observation,  and  probably  a  well-founded 
one.  The  detestable  custom  of  marrying  together  persons  of  very 
tender  years  arose,  as  we  know,  out  of  a  perversion  of  the  feudal 
doctrine  of  wardship  which  subsisted  for  so  long  a  period  in 
England.  The  marnage  of  young  ladies  of  rank  was  matter  of  pro- 
fitable speculation,  not  for  the  parties  contracting  it,  but  for  the 
guardians,  who  were  paid  by  the  relatives  of  the  person  to  vdiom 
they  affianced  their  ward,  expressly  for  the  procurement  of  the 
marriage.  Ubaldini  might  have  added  that  young  men,  as  well  as 
women,  were  thus  made  to  form  premature  or  unequal  unions. 
Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  was  married  in  this  manner  long  before 
he  was  of  age ;  and  his  guardian.  Sir  George  More,  takes  credit 
to  himself  in  his  letters  f  for  the  transaction. 

*  Whereas  (he  says)  I  might  have  married  him  vnthout  disparage- 
ment, for  3000^,  I  not  only  did  not  marry  him  for  money,  as  I  might 
have  done,  but  with  expense  of  above  lOOOL  more,  procured  him  a 

*  Mehltpeite  in  the  Gennan ;  but  we  doabt  whether  the  worthy  Florentine  on* 
derstood  the  natural  history  of  a  pudding,  and,  indeed,  should  place  no  great  reliance 
on  a  German  rersion  of  an  Italian  name  for  an  English  dish. 

t  These  letters  will  shortiy  be  published  in  a  very  interesting  coQectioD  of  orignial 
docoments  beionging  to  the  family  of  More  of  Loseley,  14  Suzray. 
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marriage  worth  not  much  less  than  80,000l.|  in  sure  confidence  that 
when  by  his  marriage  he  should  be  enabled,  he  would  give  me  good 
satis&ction  for  the  value  of  the  marriage/ 

This  bad  usage,  in  fact,  was  only  put  an  end  to  at  the  period 
of  the  civil  wars,  when  the  feudal  tenures  were  broken  down,  and 
when  the  general  habits  of  the  country  were  in  so  many  other 
respects  remodelled.  And  die  result  is  a  remarkable  instance  of 
physical  improvement.  While  the  people  of  England  in  general 
still  rather  exceed,  as  heretofore,  in  size  and  strength  the  average 
attained  to  by  European  races,  the  upper  class  of  gentry  are  now 
distinguished^  even  among  their  countrymen,  for  stature  and  figure. 
A  better  breed  has  been  -gradually  produced  by  the  free  inter- 
mixture of  patrician  and  other  blood,  and  by  the  maturer  age  (in 
comparison  with  other  countries)  at  which  marriages  are,  in  that 
class,  usually  contracted. — The  old  Florentine  continues : — 

*  The  men  are  by  nature  obstinate,  so  that  if  any  one  be  obliged  to 
contradict  them,  it  is  necessary  not  to  thrust  at  first,  but  to  show  them 
his  reasons  by  degrees,  which  they  then,  by  their  good  abilities,  are 
quick  to  appreciate.  Many  not  being  aware  of  this  feature  in  the 
English  character,  have  made  a  bad  affair  of  it  with  people  so  sus- 
pidoQs. 

'  The  inferior  classes  in  the  towns,  and  a  part  of  the  peasantry^ 
are  averse  to  foreigners,  and  think  that  no  state  in  the  world  is  worth 
anything  after  their  own ;  yet  they  are  set  right  in  such  absurd  no- 
tions by  those  who  have  better  understanding  and  experience.  It  is, 
however,  on  this  account  not  advisable  for  foreigners  to  travel  about 
the  country,  because  tbey  are  apt  to  inquire  whether  their  countrymen 
are  well  or  ill  received  in  the  traveller's  country.  If,  however,  he 
have  vrith  him  a  royal  pass,  he  is  everywhere  well  received,  and  is 
moreover  forwarded  with  ihe  horses  kept  for  the  royal  service,  or  is 
enabled,  in  ease  of  need,  to  require  horses  from  private  persons. 

'  In  the  above  respect  the  behaviour  of  the  highest  classes  is  alto- 
gether different,  for  there  is  no  lord  in  the  country  who  is  not  fond  of 
having  about  him  foreign  servants  and  gentlemen,  to  whom  they  gpve 
a  liberal  treatment;  and  the  king  himself  has  many  Italians  and 
Spaniards  of  various  occupations  in  his  service. 

'  The  rich  cause  their  sons  and  daughters  to  learn  Latin,  Greeks 
and  Hebrew  ;  for,  since  this  storm  of  heresy  has  invaded  the  landy  they 
hold  it  useful  to  read  the  scriptures  m  the  vulgar  tongue.  The  poorer, 
who  cannot  give  their  children  a  scientific  education,  are  unwilling  to 
appear  ignorant,  or  altogether  strangers  to  refinement ;  they,  there- 
fore, dress  themselves  on  Sundays  and  holidays  well,  nay  better  than 
is  becoming  their  station  and  pursuits  !' — vol.  ii.  pp.  70-75. 

With  this  extract,  which  suggests  so  many  curious  topics  for 
remark,  we  must  conclude  our  notice  of  these  interesting  volumes. 
The  value  of  their  contents  will  be  fully  appreciated  by  all  who 
seek  for  instruction  and  amusement  in  the  records  of  moderii 
Europe's  most  brilliant  period — the  most  fertile  in  men,  disco- 
veries, 
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veries,  and  events^  which  perhaps  the  world  has  ever  seen*  How 
much  of  the  true  history  of  that  period  still  lies  unrevealed,  but 
attainable,  in  original  documents  either  in  public  or  private  hands  ? 
We  will  only  add,  that  it  is  a  pity  the  work  has  not  been  rendered 
more  complete  by  a  little  more  attention  to  small  details,  and  to 
contemporary  authorities,  both  on  the  part  of  the  author  and 
translator,  but  especially  of  the  former.  Accuracy  in  these  slight 
matters,  not  unimportant  in  works  of  more  pretension,  is  almost 
indispensable  in  compilations  like  the  present,  in  which  minute 
particulars  are  brought  prominently  into  view.  A  cursory  exa- 
mination, for  example,  will  detect  numerous  mistakes  which  a 
little  care  would  have  avoided,  in  the  names  of  persons  and  places^ 
in  titles,  dates,  and>  we  suspect,  occasionally  in  the  niceties  of 
translation  from  French  and  other  languages  into  German.  Thus 
we  find  Beauvoir  la  Nocle  for  Beauvais  la  ^ocle — Villeanclerc 
for  Villeauxclercs — &c.  &c.  &c.  Why  must  the  Italian  names, 
Sfondrato  and  Badoero  be  disfigured  into  Sfondrate  and  Badoer  ? 
Surely  this  bad  German  fashion  need  not  have  been  adhered  to  in 
an  English  version.  We  find  also  the  Marquis  d'O,  a  well  known 
and   not  very   respectable   character   under  the  Valois  princes, 

written  down  thus, — Monsieur  d'O ,  as  if  his  uniliteral  ap» 

pellation  were  only  the  initial  of  a  suppressed  name.  Who  was 
^  Ompson,  English  ambassador  in  Paris,  May,  1588?'  (vol.  ii. 
p.  167.)  We  never  heard  of  him  before,  and  cannot  conceive 
on  what  any  man  with  a  name  like  that  could  have  founded  his 
pretensions  to  fight  the  Duke  of  Guise  in  single  combat,  as  being 
'of  an  English  race  as  great  and  noble  as  his  own  !'  Again,  the 
Lady  Arabella  Stuart  is  turned,  by  too  direct  a  version  of  a  French 
envoy's  Mademoiselle,  into  '  Miss  Arabella.'  English  writers,  in 
general,  are  so  little  learned  in  the  titular  distinctions  existing  in 
continental  countries,  that  we  have,  perhaps,  no  great  right  to 
quarrel  with  Mr.  von  Raumer  for  mistakes  of  this  sort: — but  we 
certainly  wonder  that  his  noble  translator  should  not  have  corrected 
such  a  solecism  in  date  as  well  as  in  etiquette.  Lastly,  should 
Lord  Francis  Egerton's  volumes  come  to  a  second  edition,  we 
must  suggest  the  advantages  which  would  result  from  marking 
distinctly,  by  variety  of  type,  or  some  other  device,  every  transition 
from  Raumer's  own  language  to  that  of  his  ancient  ambassadors. 

This  distinguished  German  scholar  is  now  busied  in  examining 
the  collections  of  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  with  a  view,  we 
imagine,  to  the  publication  of  another  series  of  letters  similar  in 
their  contents  to  the  present;  and  notwithstanding  the  dili^nce 
with  which  British  antiquaries  have  searched  the  same  repository, 
we  have  little  doubt  that  his  industry  and  acuteness  will  turn  its 
materials  to  good  account. 

""""""""""""""""""^  Art. 
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*  TT"  EAN,*  says  the  author  of  this  work, '  was  by  no  means  the 
"-  only  great  actor  that  the  English  stage  has  possessed.     We 
e?en  doubt  whether  he  was  the  greatest.     There  were  excellent 
tragedians  before  him — 

Vixere  fortes  ante  Agamemnona '—p.  xviii. 

But,  though  by  this  quotation,  Mr.  Barry  Cornwall  signifies  that 
he  considers  himself  as  the  Homer  of  our  stage-biographers^  we 
cannot  go  farther  than  to  express  a  doubt  whether  he  is  the  very 
poorest  of  a  poor  class  of  writers.*  It  is  really  melancholy  to 
think  of  the  treatment  which,  to  say  nothing  of  inferior  names, 
John  Kemble  and  his  sister  have  received ;  and  if  we  admit  Mr. 
Cornwairs  book  to  be  less  unworthy  of  Kean  than  Boaden's  and 
Campbeirs  were  of  those  magnificent  artists,  our  compliment  to 
the  historian  must  be  qualified  by  our  estimation  of  his  subject* 
Kean  was  unquestionably  a  man  of  genius:  neither  his  physical 
deficiencies,  nor  his  utter  want  of  general  education,  nor  the  vulgar 
tricks  which  he  had  brought  from  his  original  walk  of  harlequin 
and  Punchinello,  prevented  him  from  reaching  a  splendid  excel- 
lence of  passionate  vigour  in  some  four  or  five  of  the  best  parts 
in  our  tragic  drama.  Beyond  this  elevated  but  very  narrow  range 
he  was  at  best  a  secondary  player.  In  Shy  lock,  Richard  III., 
Othello— in  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  and  in  Zanga^  he  was  great.  In 
Macbeth,  Hamlet,  Wolsey,  Lear,  Brutus,  Coriolanus,  King  .Tohn, 
&c.  &c., — he  never  approached  within  any  measurable  distance  of 
the  learned,  philosophical,  and  majestic  Kemble ;  and  where  both 
rivals  wanted  the  support  of  Shakspeare,  the  failure  of  the  younger 
was  still  more  conspicuous.  In  several  characters,  particularly 
lago,  he  always  appeared  to  us  decidedly  inferior  to  Mr.  Young ; 
in  many  more,  including  Romeo  and  Hamlet,  to  Mr.  Charles 
Kemble ;  and  it  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  admitted  doubt  whether 
in  two  even  of  his  very  best  performances  he  was,  on  the  whole^ 
superior  to  Cooke.     In  comedy  he  was  detestable. 

The  player  having  been  thus  limited  in  the  sphere  of  his  art— 
and  the  period  during  which  he  exercised  that  art  successfully 
having  been  a  very  brief  one — what  could  have  put  it  into  any 
one's  head  that  the  biography  of  Kean  ought  to  be  a  work  of  two 
volumes  ?  Mr.  Procter — or  as  he  chooses  to  be  called,  Mr. 
Cornwall — is  know*n  as  the  author  of  some  little  dramatic  sketches 
of  real  elegance  and  pathos— >and  it  is  also  known  that  he  is  not 

*  The  extant  biographies  of  Garrick,  Foots,  Henderson,  and  Cooke,  are  all  alike 
abominable— all  superficial — and  all  dull.  Indeed,  we  are  not  acquainted  with  one 
book  of  the  class  wnich  any  one  does  read  twice->except  CoUey  Gibber's  Apology— 
which  ttie  author  of  this  lite  of  Kean  talks  of  as  little  known  1 
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aa  author  by  profession— certainly  that  he  is  far  removed  from  the 
class  of  those  unhappy  adventurers  who  are  obliged  to  execute  as 
they  can^  perhaps  on  terms  measured  by  the  exigencies  of  their 
condition^  whatever  task  the  Maecenases  of  the  Row  may  think  fit 
to  assign  them.  We  are^  indeed,  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  any 
person  occupying  a  decent  position  in  society,  and  still  more  a  de- 
licate minor  poet,  should  have  undertaken  the  Life  of  Kean  at  all — 
but  how  it  should  have  occurred  to  him  that  such  a  theme  could 
demand  or  justify  two  volumes — this  does  utterly  baffle  our  com- 
prehension. Even  a  short  sketch  of  this  actor's  professional  career 
would  have  been  injudiciously  entrusted  to  Mr.  Cornwall — whose 
own  cast  of  mind  is  such  that  he  is  peculiarly  ilUqualified  for  de- 
scribing, to  say  nothing  of  discussing,  the  peculiar  excellencies  of 
Kean's  manner  on  the  stage— the  merits  of  the  actor  having  lain  in 
the  most  tempestuous  regions  of  energy — those  of  the  literator 
being  confined  to  the  small  and  placid  province  of  prettiness  :  but 
what  shall  be  said  of  a  bulky  book  concerning  the  personal  and 
private  career,  in  other  words  the  reckless  and  brutal  profligacies 
of  (his  talents  apart)  perhaps  the  lowest  blackguard  that  ever 
infested  (we  dare  not  say  disgraced)  the  purlieus  of  Drury-lane— of 
two  volumes  on  such  a  subject  from  the  trim  crowquill  of  Mr. 
Barry  Cornwall — two  volumes  penned  in  a  style  of  timid  semi- 
pedantic  slipslop,  in  which  there  is  neither  the  gusto  of  sympathy 
to  enliven  the  strain,  nor  the  tenderness  of  compassion  to  grace  it» 
nor  the  gravity  of  philosophy  to  lend  it  some  appearance  of  dig- 
nity— but  the  writer  is  perpetually  hesitating  between  airs  of  hila- 
rity and  hints  of  reprehension — and  the  reader  would  be  set  asleep 
by  any  three  pages,  but  that  the  fourth  is  sure  to  rouse  him  by  some 
fresh  image  of  disgust !  A  worse  man  might  have  made  Kean's 
story  entertaining— a  wiser,  if  he  had  told  it  at  all,  would  have  at 
least  tried  to  make  it  instructive. 

We  expected  that  Mr.  Cornwall  would  at  all  events  have  thrown 
some  new  light  on  the  birth  and  parentage  of  his  hero— but  we 
are  disappointed.  It  seems  Kean  himself  was  not  only  loose  but 
grossly  inconsistent  in  his  own  accounts  of  these  matters — and  that, 
io  far  from  knowing  who  was  his  father,  though  he  ultimately 
adopted  the  name  and  surname  of  a  journeyman  plasterer  employed 
i^bout  the  minor  theatre  at  which  a  Miss  Carey  had  her  engagement, 
he  could  not  be  at  all  sure  whether  this  Miss  Carey^  or  a  com- 
mon friend  of  hers  and  the  plasterer's,  one  Miss  Tidswell,  was  his 
mother.  However,  he  may  be  said  to  have  been  born  and  suckled 
within  the  smell  of  the  'float;**  he  appeared  himself  on  or 
above  the  boards  as  Cupid  in  an  afterpiece  before  he  was  two 
years  old,  t.  e.  in  1789  ;  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  months* 

*  This  it  seems  is  t]Mte€luucaliiAin0lOT  the  fboi4i£^ 
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schootiog  somewhere  near  the  Seven  Dials^  which,  though  he 
ofiten  played  truant,  gave  him  the  elements  of  reading  and  writing, 
be  v^as  never,  from  his  cradle  to  his  coffin  (both  included),  virithout 
some  connexion,  of  one  sort  or  another,  with  the  profession  of  the 
stage. 

When  a  ragged  urchin  of  five  or  six,  about  the  side-scenes,  he 
teems  to  have  attracted  some  notice  by  his  imitations  of  the  actors 
then  flourishing :  his  mother,  Miss  Carey,  who  sp^t  her  mornings 
in  trotting  about  the  town  with  a  basket  of  artificial  flowers  and 
perfumery,  introduced  him  to  her  customers ;  and  he  used  to 
apout  in  a  cap  and  feathers  at  their  tea-tables ;  his  other  mother. 
Miss  Tidswell,  (for  he  appears  to  have  been  constantly  banded  to 
and  fro  between  these  amiable  rivals,)  read  playbooks  vnth}  him, 
expounded  the  characters,  and  took  pains  to  teach  him  how  to 
start,  fall,  tumble,  &c.  &c. ;  and  about  eight  years  of  age  he  was 
formally  enrolled  in  the  muster  of  a  strolling  company  of  the 
lowest  class. 

^  Mr.  Cornwall  introduces,  among  other  authentic  records  of 
his  hero's  boyhood,  the  following  admirable  specimen  of  the 
Houyhnhnm  dialect : — 

•  "  We  recollect,"  the  writer  says,  "  once  hearing  Davies,  the  for- 
mer manager  of  Astley's  Amphitheatre,  describe  the  occasion  upon 
which  he  first  saw  Kean  ;  and  as  the  circumstances  cannot  be  more 
impressively  related  than  in  his  own  graphic  detail,  we  shall  content 
ODrselves  with  transcribing  his  words  from  our  note-book  :-- 

*  *"  I  was  passing  down  Great  Surrey-street  one  morning,  when, 
just  as  I  com^  to  the  place  where  the  Riding-house  now  stands,  at 
the  comer  of  the  'Syleum,  or  Mag-dallen,  as  they  calls  it,  I  seed 
Master  Saunders  a*packing  up  his  traps.  His  booth,  you  see,  had 
been  there  standing  for  some  three  or  four  days,  or  thereabouts  ;  and 
on  the  boards  in  front  of  the  painting — the  prosseniom^  as  the  painters 
says — I  seed  a  slim  young  chap  with  marks  of  paint — and  bad  jpaint  it 
was,  for  all  the  world  like  raddle  on  the  jaw  of  a  sheep — on  his  face, 
a-tying  up  some  of  the  canvass  wot  the  wonderfalls't  carakters  and 
ciuosties  of  that  'ere  exhibition  was  pmnted  upon.  And  so,  when  I 
had  shook  hands  with  Master  Saunders,  and  all  that  'ere,  he  turns 
him  right  round  to  the  young  chap  wot  had  just  throwed  a  summerset 
behind  his  back,  and  says,  **  I  say,  you  bloody  Mister  King  Dick,  if 
joa  don't  mind  wot  you're  arter,  and  pack  up  that  *ere  wan  pretty 
tight  and  nimble,  we  shan't  be  off  afore  to-morrow,  so  we  shan't  i 
and,  so  you  mmd  your  eye,  my  lad."  That  ere  *'  bloody  Mister  Kin^ 
Dick,"  as  Master  Saunders  called  him,  was  young  Kean.**" — vol.  i. 
pp.  212,  213. 

At  this  early  period,  then,  he  had  distinguished  himself  as  a 
Richard  III. !  At  seventeen  years  of  age  be  was  playing  eyery- 
thiiig,  from  Cato  to  Sambo,  and  from  time  to  time  eidiibiting 
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flashes  of  al^ility  vihich  excited  tlie  momentary  admiration  of  the 
barn  or  the  booth.  But  he  traversed  England^  Scotland^  and 
Ireland  over  and  over  again :  quarrelled  with  dozens  of  strolling 
managers — broke  engagements  by  the  score — and  renewed  them  ; 
drank^  squabbled^  rioted  ;  woo'd^  married^  and  had  children— « 
starved  and  fattened-^ined  '  with  squirrels '  (as  he  called  it)  and 
with  aldermen — and  so  on  through  all  the  usual  jollities  and 
miseries  of  this  most  degraded  of  lives,  until  he  had  attained  his 
twenty-sixth  year — without  ever  having  had  the  good  fortune  to 
£x  the  serious  attention  of  any  person  at  once  able  and  willing 
to  give  him  the  chance  of  showing  himself  in  London.  Almost 
the  only  sentence  worth  dwelling  on,  which  we  can  discover  iu 
the  volume  devoted  by  Mr.  Cornwall  to  this  wretched  period,  is 
tlie  following,  supplied  by  some  person  who  acted  along  with 
Kean  at  Stroud,  in  1807 — who  the  person  is  Mr.  C.  does  not  tell 
us,  but  we  rather  suppose  the  evidence  is  that  of  the  Miss  Cham- 
bers who  became  Mrs.  Kean  in  1808 : — 

'  He  used  to  mope  about  for  hours,  walking  miles  and  miles  alone, 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  thinking  intensely  on  his  characters. 
No  one  could  get  a  word  from  him.  He  studied  and  slaved  beyond 
any  actor  I  ever  knew.' — vol.  i.  p.  89. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  acute  discrimination  and  sagacity  of  the 
present  biographer  we  may  subjoin  his  remark  on  the  above  state- 
ment :— 

*  Is  not  this  THE  KEY  to  show  how  it  was  that  he  excelled,  as  he  did, 
in  the  wonderful  characters  of  Shakspeark  ?  * — Ibid. 
*  Most  forcible  Feeble  I ' 

No  one  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that,  long  before  the  termina- 
tion of  his  obscure  provincial  career,  Kean  had  formed  a  very  lofty 
opinion  of  his  own  professional  ability;  if  it  had  been  otherwise, 
how  could  he  have  persisted  for  so  many  years  in  clinging  to  a 
calling,  than  which  to  shoulder  Brown  Bess  would  have  furnished 
a  not  less  lucrative,  and  surely  not  a  less  respectable  means  of 
livelihood  ?  In  fact,  he  had  more  than  once  lost  a  fair  opportu- 
nity of  bettering  his  fortune  by  obstinately  refusing  to  take  a  subor- 
dinate part  where  a  London  star^  that  happened  to  be  crossing  his 
path,  naturally  desired  to  make  prize  of  the  first.  ^  He  would  play 
second,'  he  said,  ^  to  no  man  in  England  but  John  Kemble,' — 
and  this  when  his  utmost  salary — often  interrupted  for  weeks  on 
^  end — might  amount  to  fifteen  shillings  a  week.  Had  he  been 
less  haughty,  he  might  have  gained  his  point  sooner  tlian  he  did — 
but  he  would  luive  ceased  to  be  Kean.  Other  opportunities  were 
thrown  away  from  a  different  but  not  less  characteristic  cause — for 
instance,  he  twice  played  in  early  life  along  with  Mrs.  Jordan — 
but  <  it  is  undeniable,'  says  Mr.  Cornwall,  *  that  he  acquitted  him* 
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self  very  inditferentlj  on  both  these  occasions — for  lie  drank  deep 
and  forgot  his  parts/ — vol.  i.  p.  189. 

At  last  appeared  his  dms  ex  machind  in  the  shape  of  the  late 
amiable  and  learned  Dr.  Drury,  head-master  of  Harrow,  wlio 
happened  to  be  present  at  Teignmoutb,  in  August,  1813,  when 
Kean  took  his  benefit,  playing  Kolla  in  the  tragedy,  and  his  old 
character  of  Harlequin  in  the  farce.  The  Doctor  was  greatly  struck 
— he  look  occasion  to  call  on  Kean  the  next  morning,  inquired  into 
his  situation  and  prospects,  and  volunteered  to  recommend  him  to 
the  notice  of  the  London  managers  ;  the  result  of  which  was,  after 
various  dirty  tricks  and  tantalizing  delays,  his  being  engaged  for 
Drury  Lane  ;  articles  signed  for  three  years — his  salary  to  be  8/. 
a  week  for  the  first  year,  9?.  the  second,  and  10/.  the  third.  He 
borrowed  5L  and  proceeded  to  London — but  weeks  and  M'ecks 
passed  on  after  his  first  appearance  in  the  green-room  before  the 
mis-manager  X\io\x^i  fit  to  call  for  his  services  ;  and,  some  dispute 
having  been  got  up  as  to  his  salary,  he  was  reduced  to  the  extreme 
of  destitution — so  much  so,  that  when  it  was  at  last  settled  that 
be  should  come  forth  in  Shylock,  about  the  middle  of  January, 
1814,  his  poor  wife  seems  to  have  been  sorely  put  to  it  to  provide 
him  with  a  beef-steak  and  a  pot  of  porter,  by  way  of  preparation 
for  the  trial.  He  had  not  dined  for  several  days  before;  and  '  the 
little  man  with  the  capes ' — (the  only  upper  garment  he  possessed 
being  an  old  great  coat  with  such  appendages,  it  was  thus  they 
distinguished  him  about  the  theatre) — the  little  man  not  having 
bad  heart  to  put  out  any  of  his^  strength  at  the  one  rehearsal  which 
took  place,  the  performers  unanimously  anticipated  a  failure.  We 
know  the  result.  Kean's  success  was  complete — and  next  morn- 
ing, like  Byron  after  the  publication  of  Harold,  *  he  awoke  and 
found  himself  famous.'  Mr.  Cornwall  gives  many  different  reports 
of  the  eventful  night — but  we  must  be  contented  with  this  little 
sketch  of  the  interior  of  Mrs.  Kean's  lodging,  which  was  in  the 
house  of  a  Miss  Williams,  in  Cecil-street.  We  extract  it  chiefly 
because  it  has  the  very  rare  effect  of  placing  the  actor  himself 
before  us  in  rather  an  amiable  point  of  view — but  it  also  affords  a 
fair  specimen  of  that  style  of  narrative  which  Mr.  Cornwall  mis- 
takes for  easy  and  graceful  : — 

*  During  the  hours  of  performance,  she  had  been  waiting  the  result 
at  home.  It  may  be  imagined  how  much  anxiety  must  have  prevailed, 
when  not  only  the  fame  of  her  husband,  but  the  very  existence  of 
himself  and  family  hung  on  the  event.  For,  to  be  damned  in  London 
is  to  be  damned  in  the  country ;  and  the  actor  who  once  earned  his 
bumble  crust  in  the  provinces,  whilst  untried  at  the  fastidious  bar  of 
the  metropolis,  is  by  no  means  sore  of  regaining  his  old  po(>ition,  if, 
on  being  tried,  Jie  should  be  found  wanting.  The  hours,  therefore, 
passed  gloomily  enough.  At  last,  about  half-past  ten  o'clock,  the 
Misses  Williams,  and  also  Mr,  Hewan  and  Mr.  Watts  (two  artists 
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who  lodged  in  the  house),  returned.  The  first  comer  was  Mr.  Hewan» 
in  reply  to  whose  knock,  Mrs.  Rean  ran  down  to  the  door,  and,  in 
breathless  haste,  demanded  to  know  their  fate.  The  good-natured 
artist  answered  her  anxious  interrogation  in  the  kindest  and  broadest 
Scotch  (which  we  regret  being  obliged  to  translate  after  our  poor 
English  fashion)  ^— **  Oh  !  Mistress  Kean !  you  need  have  nothing 
to  fean  He's  the  greatest  little  man  that  has  appeared  since 
the  time  of  Garrick.  I  can't  tell  you  all — but,  by  St.  Andrew,' — 
[this  flourish,  Mr.  Cornwall,  is  an  evident  interpolation] — *  in  that  long 
speech,  where  he  gives  it  to  Antonio,  '  You  spate  upon  me,  and  for 
that  I  must  lend  you  so  much  money  ;  * — Oh  !  his  eye— as  he  turned 
it  up  towards  the  merchant,  at  the  end — said  (as  plainly  as  I  speak  it 
now,)  *  There!  take  ihai  in  your  pipe,  and  smoke  it.'"  This  was 
great  news.  Presently  came  in  Mr.  Watts,  who  was  equally  delighted. 
He  did  not  enter  into  detail,  but  spoke  particularly  as  to  the  fine  ex- 
pression of  Kean's  face,  adding,  *'  Do  you  think  he  wiU  sit  to  me  for 
his  picture?  I  should  like  to  take  him,  in  Shylock,  by  candlelight." 
Next  followed  the  Misses  Williams,  exulting  in  the  accomplishment  of 
their  prophecies;  and,  finally,  about  eleven  o'clock,  arrived  the  hero  of 
the  night  himself.  He  ran  up  stairs,  wild  with  joy,  and  cried  out,  **  Oh, 
Mary !  my  fortune's  made !     Now  you  shall  ride  in  your  carriage ! "  * 

*  A  mighty  change  had  been  wrought  in  a  brief  period.  Four  or 
five  hours  before,  he  said,  on  quitting  the  house,  that  he  wished  he 
was  going  to  be  shot.  Now,  all  the  gloom  of  the  morning  dissipated 
and  forgotten,  he  seemed  to  tread  on  air.  He  told  his  wife,  indeed, 
that  when  he  found  the  audience  **  going  with  him,"  he  was  inspirited 
and  exalted  to  such  a  degree,  that  *'  he  could  not  feel  the  stage  under 
him."  His  sensations  had  now  sunk  a  little — almost  to  a  rational 
level.  In  order,  however,  that  every  one  might  be  a  partaker  of  the 
new  happiness,  even  the  child  was  taken  out  of  his  cradle  and  kissed 
by  his  father,  who  said,  "  Now,  my  boy,  you  shall  go  to  Eton," — 
VoL  iL  pp.  42-45. 

An  *  eye-witness,'  quoted  but  not  named,  of  the  performance 
which  had  ended  thus  triumphantly,  says — 

*  I  went  behind  the  scenes  to  congratulate  him.  I  found  him  in  a 
small  dressing-room,  in  the  most  remote  part  of  the  house,  occupying 
it  in  common  with  two  or  three  of  the  second-rate  actors,  and  no 
friend  near  him:  it  was  a  great  contrast  to  the  scene  I  shortly 
afterwards  witnessed  on  his  first  appearance  in  Othello,  when  his 
dressing-room  was  filled  with  the^r^  wits  of  the  day,  who  formed  a 
semicircle  around  him,  whilst  he  was  contemplating  his  new  costume 
in  a  cheval  glass,  and  practising  attitudes.  I  remember  Reym^ds 
raising  an  extended  palm,  and  saying,  *'  Hush !  do  not  disturb  him ! " 

*  I  called  upon  Mrs.  Kean  when  his  benefit  was  announced.  I  do 
not  exaggerate  when  I  say,  that  money  was  lying  about  the  room  in 
all  directions ;  the  present  Mr.  C.  Kean,  then  a  fine  little  boy  with 
rich  curling  hair,  was  playing  with  some  score  of  guineas  (then  a  rare 
coin)  on  the  floor ;  bank  notes  were  in  heaps  on  the  mantelpiece* 
table,  and  sofa, ;  and  poor  Mrs.  K.  was  quite  bewildered  with  plane  of 
the  house  and  applicationB.'*— vol  ii.  pp.  40,  41. 

How 
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How  very  absurd — and  yet  how  very  true — is  what  follows  I — 
•  I  remember  three  ladies  being  introduced,  who  approached  Mrs.  K. 
az  if  Hie  were  a  divinity.  Little  Charles  had  deserted  his  guineas* 
and  mounted  himself  on  a  large  wooden  horse  with  stirrups.  **  What 
a  nptet  child  T*  they  whispered,  and  eyed  him  as  if  he  had  been  a  young 
prince.  I  think  the  receipts  of  that  benefit  amounted  to  1150/.'-^ 
vol  ii.  pp.  40,  41. 

After  playing  Shylock  six  times,  the  new  idol  of  ^  the  first  wits ' 
appeared  in  Richard — and  again  he  electrified  the  audience.    We  all 
*•  Remember  how  the  pit  applauded  Kean, 
With  hand  disarmed  still  daring  Henry's  blade  * — 
— but  really  the  outline  of  the  rest  of  his  history  must  be  suffi- 
ciently familiar  to  most  of  our  readers — and  Mr.  Cornwall  has, 
wilfully  or  not,  so  dealt  with  the  details — curtailing  what  might 
have  been  interesting,  and  pouring  himself  out  in  vapid  redundancy 
upon  matters  of  no  mark  or  moment — that  we  must  be  excused 
from  attempting  to  follow  him  through  his  unsubstantial  labyrinth. 
To  apply  to  him  an  old  criticism  upon  Suckling's  Aglaura — 
*  This  great  voluminous  pamphlet  may  be  said 
To  be  like  one  that  hath  more  hair  than  head.' 
A  single  dictum  of  the  player  s  is  worth  preserving :  when  he  came 
borne  after  his  first  appearance  in  Othello^  his  anxious  wife  met 
him  with — *Oh!  what  did  Lord  Essex  think  of  you?' — he  an- 
swered— *  D Lord  Essex  1  the  pit  rose  at  me ! ' 

Perhaps  half  of  the  second  volume  consists  of  essays  upon  the 
great  Shakspearian  characters  in  which  Kean  was  supposed  to 
excel — essays  which,  Mr.  Cornwall  must  forgive  us  for  saying, 
were  uncalled  for,  and  which  have  no  pretensions  to  originalitVi 
vigour,  or  even  grace;  and  the  other  half  is  given  to  mawkish, 
milk-and-water  dilutions  of  the  absurd  extravaganzas  in  which 
poor  Kean  dissipated  talents,  health,  and  wealth;  until  he  at 
length  sunk,  as  an  actor,  almost  as  low  as,  first  and  last,  he 
seems  to  have  been  in  most  points  of  his  personal  character. 
Our  charitable  suspicion  is,  that  he  had  from  the  beginning  a 
spice  of  insanity  in  him  :  if  not,  brandy  did  the  business.  But  he 
seems  to  have  been  considerably  stimulated  and  encouraged  in  his 
vicious  career  by  two  circumstances,  neither  of  which  is  even  alluded 
to  by  his  biographer.  In  the  first  place,  he  attracted  the  attention 
of  Lord  Byron  when  on  the  committee  of  Drury  Lane — and  ap- 
pears to  have  ever  afterwards  nourished  the  idea  of  being,  *  in  hit 
own  way,'  a  Byron ;  hence  the  cottage  in  Bute — the  midnight 
gallops — the  Indian  chieftainship  !!! — and  probably  the  beautiful 
story  of  *  Little  Breeches,'  which  Mr.  Cornwall  is  too  decorous 
to  say  almost  anything  about — and  which  really  ought  to  have  put 
crim.  con,  out  of  fashion.  Secondly,  Kean  was  fervently  taken 
op,   on  his  first  success,  by   a  certain  set  of  petty  newspaper 

I  9  critics, 
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critics,  now  forgotten,  who  hated  Kemble,  partly  perhaps  because 
they  could  not  understand  his  merits,  but  chieHy  because  he  was 
a  gentleman  and  avoided  their  society.  These  creatures  had  a 
potent  hand  in  the  ruin  of  Kean,  whose  vanity  was  omnivorous, 
but  preferred  garbage.  Tliey  applauded  as  beauties  all  the  worst 
faults  of  the  player — his  harsh,  abrupt  tricks  of  transition — ^liis 
affected  croak  of  pathos — and  his  mountebank  strut  of  dignity ; 
and  they  with  equal  sense  and  taste  apologized  for,  as  ^  ebullitions 
of  humanity/  *  hearty,  unsordid  outbursts,*  8cc.  &c. — we  have 
almost  forgotten  their  jargon  too — those  unremitting  debauches  of 
the  unhappy '  cock-of-the-walk,'  which,  after  ruining  his  character 
and  peace,  conducted  him  to  an  early  grave. 

It  is  surprising — but  such  is  the  fact — this  book,  the  history  of 
a  man  who  may  be  said  to  have  lived  for  the  table,  gives  us  hardly 
any  specimens  of  his  table-talk — and  only  one  that  we  can  sup- 
pose worth  extracting : — 

*  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  he  was  always  anxious,  and  even  un- 
comfortable, in  his  intercourse  with  persons  of  superior  rank.  Whe- 
ther he  went  to  Mr.  Whitbread's,  to  Mr.  Grenfell's,  or  to  Cashiobury, 
it  was  all  the  same.  Indeed  his  discomfort  was  so  apparent,  that  Mr. 
Whitbread  said  to  his  wife,  **  We  don't  invite  him,  because  it  seems 
so  painful  to  him."  Kean  himself  accounted  for  his  distaste  for  high 
company  in  a  way  sufficiently  satisfactory.  **  I  don't  understand 
them,"  said  he,  '*  when  they  talk  about  speeches  in  parliament  and  so 
forth,  and  their  conversation  is  about  little  else  ;  and  when  they  talk 
about  acting,  it  is  such  nonsense  !  T  would  rather  dine  at  home,  or 
go  with  some  of  my  friends  up  the  river." ' — vol.  ii.  p.  70. 

The  *  friends '  he  alluded  to  w^re  some  of  those  candle-snuffers 
in  whose  society  alone  he  ever  felt  at  home — and  by  ^  up  the  river' 
he  meant  to  the  Red  House  at  Battersea,  or  the  '  Eel -pie  Island  ;' 
but  his  last  journey  was  '  up  the  river,'  for  he  died  at  Richmond, 
on  the  15th  of  May,  1833.  It  is  agreeable  to  know  that  be  was 
reconciled,  when  on  his  death-bed,  to  his  wife  and  son,  from 
whom  he  had  been  for  seven  or  eight  years  wholly  estranged  ;  and 
it  is  painful  to  gather,  that  after  having  squandered  thousands 
upon  thousands  in  every  possible  vileness  of  selfish  indulgence^  he 
left  them  both  beggars. 

We  hope  when  Mr.  Cornwall  next  comes  before  us,  we  shall  at 
least  find  him  to  have  been  occupied  on  some  subject  more  worthy 
of  public  attention,  and  more  suited  to  the  gifts  and  accomplish- 
ments which  procured  for  himself  at  an  early  period  of  his  life  a 
not  worthless  reputation.  For  the  present  we  must  conclude  with 
assuring  the  few  respectable  persons,  male  and  female,  who  still 
adorn  the  profession  of  the  stage,  that  we  sincerely  pity  the  morti- 
fication which  must  have  been  inflicted  on  them  by  the  contempo- 
raneous appearance  of  Mrs.  Butler's  'Journal'  and  this  '  Life  of 
Kean;  Art. 
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Art.  VI.— »1.  Physioloyie  da  Gout:  ou  Mediiations  de  Gastro^ 
nomie  Tranacendante ;  Ouvrase  Theorique,  Historique  et  d 
Vordre  du  Jour.  DidU  aux  Gasfronomes  Parisiens,  Par  Un 
Professeur  (M.  Brillat  Savarin),  Membre  de  plusieurs  Soci€- 
\€s  Savantes.     2  tomes.     5me  edilioii.     Paris.    1835. 

2.  The  French  Cook.  A  System  of  Fashionable  and  Economical 
Cookery ;  adapted  to  the  Use  of  English  Families^  S^c.  By 
Louis  Eustace  Ude,  ci-devant  Cook  to  Louis  XVI.  and  the 
Earl  of  Sefton,  &c.  &c.  &c.  12th  edition.  With  Appendix, 
&c.     London.   1833. 

IMF  Henrion  de  Pe>^sey,  late  President  of  the  Court  of 
^^^  Cassation,  the  magistrate  (according  tq  M.  Royer  Collard) 
of  whom  regenerated  France  has  most  reason  to  be  proud ,  ex- 
pressed himself  as  follows  to  MM.  Laplace,  Chaptal,  and  Ber- 
thollet^  three  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  science  of  their 
day : — *  I  regard  the  discovery  of  a  dish  as  a  far  more  interest- 
ing event  than  the  discovery  of  a  star,  for  we  have  always  stars 
enough,  but  we  can  never  have  too  many  dishes  ;  and  I  shall  not 
regard  the  sciences  as  sufficiently  honoured  or  adequately  repre- 
sented amongst  us,  until  I  see  a  cook  in  the  iirst  class  of  the  In- 
stitute.' We  may  probably  have  been  suspected  of  partially  coin- 
ciding with  the  opinion  of  the  president,  from  a  recent  article  on 
tlie  principles  which  ought  to  regulate  the  choice  and  preparation 
of  food.*  It  is  our  present  intention,  in  spite  of  any  such  sur- 
mises, to  submit  to  our  readers  a  sketch  of  the  history,  present 
state,  and  literature — for  it  has  a  literature — of  cookery.  As 
regards  the  historical  part  of  the  inquiry,  indeed,  we  thai]  be  ex- 
ceedingly brief,  and  not  at  all  learned — bestowing  only  a  passing 
glance  on  the  ancients,  and  hurrying  on  as  fast  as  possible  to 
France  ;  where  only  the  art  is  generally  understood  and  appre- 
ciated— where  only  it  has  ever  yet .  received  the  smallest  portion  of 
the  honours  which  M.  de  Pensey  considers  as  its  due. 

It  is  sagaciously  remarked  by  Madame  Dacier,  that  Homer 
makes  no  mention  of  boiled  meat  in  any  of  his  works ;  and 
iu  all  the  entertainments  described  by  him,  as  in  the  dinner 
given  by  Achilles  to  the  royal  messengers  in  the  ninth  Iliad,  the 
piece  de  resistance  undoubtedly  is  a  broil;  fiom  which  it  is 
not  perhaps  illogically  inferred,  that  the  Greeks  had  not  as  yet 
discovered  the  mode  of  making  vessels  to  bear  fire.  This  disco- 
very is  supposed  to  have  reached  them  from  Egypt,  and  they 
rapidly  turned  it  to  the  best  possible  account.  The  Athenians,  in 
particular,  seem  to  have  as  much  excelled  the  rest  of  Greece  in 
gastronomy,  as  the  French,  the  modern  nation  most  nearly  re- 

*  Quart.  Rev.  No.  CIV.  p.  206. 
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sembling  thenni  excel  the  rest  of  Europe  in  this  respect.     The  best 

Eroof  of  this  assertion  is  to  be  found  in  the  circumstance,  that  the 
mrned  have  agreed  to  rank  amongst  the  most  valuable  of  the  lost 
works  of  antiquity,  a  didactic  poem  on  gastronomy,  by  Arches- 
tratus,  the  intimate  friend  of  one  of  the  sons  of  Pericles.  '  This 
great  writer,'  says  Athenaeus,  ^  had  traversed  earth  and  sea  to 
render  himself  accjuainted  with  the  best  things  which  they  produced. 
He  did  not,  durmg  his  travels,  inquire  concerning  the  manners 
of  nations,  as  to  which  it  is  useless  to  inform  ourselves,  since  it  is 
impossible  to  change  them; — but  he  entered  the  laboratories 
where  the  delicacies  of  the  table  were  prepared,  and  he  held  in- 
tercourse with  none  but  those  who  could  advance  his  pleasures. 
His  poem  is  a  treasure  of  science,  every  verse  a  precept.' 

These  terms  of  exalted  praise  must  be  taken  with  a  few  grains 
of  salt,  for,  considering  the  imperfect  state  of  the  physical  sciences 
at  the  time,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  Archestratus  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  so  complete  a  treasure  of  precepts  as  his  ad- 
mirers have  supposed.  Another  ground  of  scepticism  is  supplied 
by  the  accounts  that  have  come  down  to  us  of  the  man  himself, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  so  small  and  lean,  that,  when  placed  in 
the  scales,  his  weight  was  found  not  to  exceed  an  obolus ;  in 
which  case  he  must  have  borne  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
Dutch  governor  mentioned  in  Knickerbocker's  History  of  New 
York,  who  pined  away  so  imperceptibly,  that  when  he  died 
there  was  nothing  of  him  left  to  bury.  Besides,  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  all  that  was  really  valuable  in  the  cookery  of  the 
Greeks,  was  carried  off,  along  with  the  other  arts  to  which  ordi- 
nary opinion  assigns  a  yet  higher  value,  to  Rome.  As,  indeed, 
we  know  that  the  Romans  sent  a  deputation  to  Athens  to  bring 
back  the  laws  of  Solon,  and  were  in  the  constant  habit  of  re- 
pairing thither  to  study  in  the  schools,  it  would  be  ludicrous 
to  suppose  that  they  neglected  the  cuisine;  and  there  can  be 
little  or  no  doubt  whatever,  that  when,  at  a  somewhat  later 
period,  the  philosophers,  poets^  and  rhetoricians  flocked  to  Rome 
as  the  metropolis  of  civilization,  the  cooks  of  Athens  accom- 
panied them.  Yet  concentrating,  as  they  must  have  done^  all 
the  gastronomic  genius  and  resources  of  the  world,  the  Roman 
banquets  were  much  more  remarkable  for  profusion  and  costliness 
than  for  taste.  The  only  merit  of  a  dish  composed  of  the  brains 
of  five  hundred  peacocks,  or  the  tongues  of  five  hundred  nightin- 
gales, must  have  been  its  deamess  ;  and  if  a  mode  of  swallowing 
most  money  in  a  given  time  be  the  desideratum,  commend  us  to 
Cleopatra's  decoction  of  diamonds — though  even  this  was  fairly 
exceeded  in  originality  and  neatness  of  conception  by  the  English 
sailor  who  placed  a  ten-pound  note  between  two  slices  of  bread 

and 
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and  butter,  and  made  his  '  Black-eyed  Susan  *  eat  it  as  a  sand- 
wich.    Captain  Morris,  in  one  of  his  unpublished  songs,  has  set 
the  proper  value  on  such  luxuries  : — 
*  Old  Lucullus,  they  say, 
Forty  cooks  had  each  day. 
And  Vitellius*s  meals  cost  a  million ; 
But  I  like  what  is  good, 
When  or  where  be  my  JPood, 
In  a  chop-house  or  royal  pavilion. 

'  At  all  feasts  (if  enough) 

I  most  heartily  stuff, 
And  a  song  at  my  heart  alike  rushes. 

Though  Fve  not  fed  my  lungs 

Upon  nightingales'  tongues, 
Nor  the  brains  of  goldfinches  and  thrushes.' 
Neither  have  we  much  respect  for  epicures  who  could  select  so 
awkward  and  uncomfortable  a  position  as  a  reclining  one.  It  is 
quite  frightful  to  think  how  they  must  have  slobbered  their  long 
beards  and  togas,  in  conveying  food  from  the  table  to  their  mouth^ 
without  forks — for  forks  are  clearly  a  modern  discovery,  none 
having  been  found  in  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum — and  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  how  they  could  manage  to  drink  at  all,  unless  they  sat 
up  as  the  goblet  was  passed  to  them.  Eating,  however,  had  cer- 
tainly engaged  the  attention  of  the  Roman  men  of  science,  though 
one  only  of  their  works  on  the  subject  has  come  down  to  us. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  enlightened  the  public  about  the  time  of 
Helio^abalus — and  bears  the  name  of  '  Apicius/  in  honour  of  the 
connoisseur  who  spent  about  a  million  and  a  half  of  our  money 
in  the  grati6cation  of  his  palate,  and  then,  finding  that  he  had  not 
above  fifty  thousand  pounds  left,  killed  himself  for  fear  of  dying  of 
hunger. 

The  period  comprising  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  and  the 
greater  portion  of  the  middle  ages  was  one  of  unmitigated  dark- 
ness for  the  fine  arts.  Charlemagne,  as  appears  from  bis  Capitu- 
laries, took  a  warm  personal  interest  in  the  management  of  his 
table ;  and  the  Normans,  a  century  or  two  later,  are  said  to  have 
prided  themselves  on  their  superior  taste  and  discrimination  in  this 
respect — but  the  revival  of  cookery,  like  that  of  learning,  is  due  to 
Italy.  We  are  unable  to  fix  the  precise  time  when  it  there  began 
to  be  cultivated  with  success,  but  it  met  with  the  most  enlightened 
encouragement  from  the  merchant-princes  of  Florence,  and  the 
French  received  the  first  rudiments  of  the  science  from  the  profes- 
sors who  accompanied  Catherine  de  Medicis  to  Paris.*     There 

*  It  U  dearly  eitablisbed  that  they  introduced  the  use  of  ices  into  France.    Fri- 
r  ware  intented  by  the  eA^  01  Loo  X. 
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is  a  reraarkable  passage  in  Montaigne,  which  shows  that  the 
Italian  cooks  had  learnt  to  put  a  proper  estimate  on  their  voca« 
tion,  and  that  their  mode  of  viewing  it  was  still  new  to  the  French. 

*  I  have  seen  amongst  us,'  says  Montaigne/  one  of  those  artists 
who  had  been  in  the  service  of  Cardinal  Caraffa.  He  discoursed 
to  me  of  this  science  de  guevle,  with  a  gravity  and  a  magisterial 
air,  as  if  he  was  speaking  of  some  weighty  point  of  theology.  He 
expounded  to  me  a  difference  of  appetites:  that  which  one  has 
fasting ;  that  which  one  has  after  the  second  or  third  course ;  the 
methods  now  of  satisfying  and  then  of  exciting  and  piquing  it ;  the 
police  of  sauces,  first  in  general,  and  next,  particularising  the  qualities 
of  the  ingredients  and  their  effects ;  the  differences  of  salads  accord- 
ing to  their  season — that  which  should  be  warmed,  that  which  should 
be  served  cold,  with  the  mode  of  adorning  and  embellishing  them  to 
make  them  pleasant  to  the  view.  He  then  entered  on  the  order  of 
the  service,  full  of  elevated  and  important  considerations — 
''  Nee  minimo  sane  discrimine  refert 
Quo  gestu  lepores  et  quo  gallina  secetur.*' 
And  all  this  expressed  in  rich  and  magnificent  terms,  in  those  very 
terms,  indeed,  which  one  employs  in  treating  of  the  government  of  an 
empire — I  well  remember  my  man.' 

Now,  the  strongest  proofs  in  favour  of  the  excellence  of  the  an- 
cients in  painting  are  deduced  from  the  descriptions  of  the  princi- 
ples and  eflfects  of  painting  to  be  found  in  the  poets,  historians  and 
orators  of  antiquity,  who,  it  is  argued,  would  never  have  spoken  as 
they  do  speak  of  it,  had  not  the  principles  been  understood  and  the 
eftects  in  question  been  at  least  partially  produced.*  Arguing  in 
the  same  manner  from  the  above  passage,  we  infer,  that  culinary 
science  must  have  made  no  inconsiderable  progress,  to  enable 
Montaigne's  acquaintance  to  discourse  upon  it  so  eloquently. 
There  is  also  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  had  made  some  pro- 
gress in  England,  as  Cardinal  Campeggio,  one  of  the  legates 
charged  to  treat  with  Henry  VII I.  concerning  his  divorce  from 
Catherine,  drew  up  a  report  on  the  state  of  English  cookery  as 
compared  with  that  of  Italy  and  France,  probably  by  the  express 
desire,  and  for  the  especial  use,  of  his  Holiness  the  Pope.  Henry, 
moreover,  was  a  liberal  rewarder  of  that  sort  of  merit  which  minis- 
tered to  the  gratification  of  his  appetites ;  and  on  one  occasion  he 
was  so  transported  widi  the  flavour  of  a  new  pudding,  that  he  gave 
a  manor  to  the  inventor. 

History,  which  has  only  become  philosophical  within  the  last 
century,  and  took  little  note  of  manners  until  Voltaire  had  demon- 
strated tlie  importance  of  commemorating  them,  affords  no  mate* 
rials  for  filling  up  the  period  which  intervened  between  the  arrival 
of  Catherine  of  Medicis  and  the  accession  of  Louis  XIV.,   under 

*  ThU  argument  is  well  put  in  Webb's  Dialogues  on  Painting. 
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whom  cookery  made  prodigious  advances,  being  one  A^'bife  em- 
ployed to  give  a  zest  to  his  glories,  and  then  again  to  console  him 
in  ilieir  decline.*  ITie  name  ofTiis  celebrated  mattre  d'hdtel, 
Bechamel,  a  name  as  surely  destined  to  immortality  by  his  sauce, 
as  that  of  llerschel  by  his  star,  or  that  of  Baffin  by  his  bay^  affords 
guarantee  and  proof  enough  of  the  discriminating  elegance  with 
which  the  royal  table  was  served ;  and,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  me- 
moirs and  correspondence  of  the  time,  Colbert,  the  celebrated  ad- 
ministrator, and  Cond6,  the  great  captain,  were  little,  if  at  all, 
behindhand  in  this  respect  with  royalty.  The  closing  scene  of 
Vatel,  the  maitre  d'hStel  of  Coud^^  has  been  often  quoted,  but  it 
forms  so  easential  a  portion  of  this  history,  that  we  are  under  the 
absolute  necessity  of  inserting  it : — 

'  I  wrote  you  yesterday,'  says  Madame  de  Seviffny,  «  that  Vatel 
had  killed  himself;  I  here  give  you  the  affair  in  detail.  The  king 
arrived  on  the  evening  of  the  Thursday  ;  the  collation  was  served  in 
a  room  hung  with  jonquils ;  all  was  as  could  be  wished.  At  sup- 
per there  were,  some  tables  where  the  roast  was  wanting,  on  ac- 
count of  several  parties  which  had  not  been  expected ;  this  affected 
Vatel:  he  said  several  times,  *'  I  am  dishonoured,  this  is  a  dis- 
grace that  I  cannot  endure."  He  said  to  Oourville,  *^  My  head 
18  dizzy ;  I  have  not  slept  for  twelve  nights ;  assist  me  in  giving 
orders."  Gourville  assisted  him  as  much  as  he  could.  The  roast 
which  bad  been  wanting,  not  at  the  table  of  the  king,  but  at  the  inferior 
tables,  was  constantly  present  to  his  mind.  Oourville  mentioned  it  to 
the  prince;  the  prince  even  went  to  the  chamber  of  Vatel,  and  said  to 
him  : — •*  Vatel,  all  is  going  on  well,  nothing  could  equal  the  supper  of 
the  king."  He  replied— **  Monseigneur,  your  goodness  overpowers  me ; 
I  know  that  the  roast  was  wanting  at  two  tables.''  **  Nothing  of  the 
sort,"  said  the  prince ;  *'  do  not  distress  yourself,  all  is  going  on  well." 
Night  came ;  the  fireworks  failed  ;  they  had  cost  sixteen  thousand  francs. 
He  rose  at  four  the  next  morning,  determined  to  attend  to  everything 
in  person.  He  found  everybody  asleep.  He  meets  one  of  the  inferior 
purveyors,  who  brought  only  two  packages  of  sea-fish :  he  asks,  •*  Is 
ihat  all  ?"  *•  Yes,  Sir."  The  man  was  not  aware  that  Vatel  had  sent 
to  all  the  sea-ports.  Vatel  waits  some  time,  the  other  purveyors  did 
not  arrive ;  his  brain  began  to  burn  ;  he  believed  that  there  would  be  no 
more  fish.  He  finds  Gourville  ;  he  says  to  him,  "  Monsieur,  I  shall 
never  survive  this  disgrace."  Gourville  made  light  of  it.  Vatel  goes 
up  stairs  to  his  room,  places  his  sword  against  the  door,  and  stabs 
himself  to  the  heart;  but  it  was  not  until  the  third  blow,  after 
giving  himself  two  not  mortal,  that  he  fell  dead.  The  fish,  however, 
arrives  from  all  quarters  ;  they  seek  Vatel  to  distribute  it ;  they  go 
to  his  room,  they  knock,  they  force  open  the  door;    he  is  found 

*  Liqueurs  were  invented  for  the  use  of  Louii  XIV.  in  hii  old  age,  when  he  could 
scarcely  endure  existence  without  a  succession  of  artificial  stimulants.  His  appetite 
in  the  prime  of  life  was  prodigious. 
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bathed  in  his  blood.  They  hasten  to  tell  the  prince,  who  is  in  despair* 
The  duke  wept ;  it  was  on  Vatel  that  his  journey  from  Burgundy 
hinged.  The  prince  related  what  had  passed  to  the  king,  with  marks 
of  the  deepest  sorrow.  It  was  attributed  to  the  high  sense  of  honour 
which  he  had  after  his  own  way.  He  was  very  highly  commended  ; 
his  courage  was  praised  and  blamed  at  the  same  time.  The  king 
said  he  had  delayed  coming  to  Chantilly  for  Bve  years,  for  fear  of  the 
embarrassment  he  should  cause.' 

Such  are  the  exact  terms  in  which  Madame  de  Sevigny  has  re- 
corded the  details  of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  instances  of 
self-devotion  recorded  in  history.  '  Enfin,  Manette,  voila  ce  que 
c*etait  que  Madame  de  Sevign6  et  Vatel !  Ce  sont  les  gens  M 
qui  ont  honor^  le  siecle  de  Louis  Quatorze.'*  We  subjoin  a  few 
reflections  taken  from  the  Epistle  dedicatory  to  the  shade  of  Vatel, 
appropriately  prefixed  to  the  concluding  volume  of  the  Almanach 
des  Gourmanoit : — 

'  Who  was  ever  more  worthy  of  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  true 
gourmands,  than  the  man  of  genius  who  would  not  sur^nve  the  dis- 
honour of  the  table  of  the  great  Condtf  7  who  immolated  himself  with 
his  own  hands,  because  the  .sea-fish  had  not  arri\ed  some  hours  before 
it  was  to  be  served  ?  So  noble  a  death  insures  you,  venerable  shade, 
the  most  glorious  immortality !  You  have  proved  that  the  fanaticism 
of  honour  can  exist  in  the  kitchen  as  well  as  in  the  camp,  and  that  the 
spit  and  the  saucepan  have  also  their  Catos  and  their  Deciuses. 

*  Your  example,  it  is  true,  has  not  been  imitated  by  any  mtiUrt 
d'hSUl  of  the  following  century  ;  and  in  this  philosophic  age  all  have 
preferred  living  at  the  expense  of  their  masters  to  the  honour  of  dying 
for  them.  But  your  name  will  not  be  revered  the  less  by  all  the 
friends  of  good  cheer.  May  so  noble  an  example  ever  influence  the 
emulation  of  all  mattres  d'hotel  present  and  to  come !  and  if  they  do 
not  imitate  you  in  your  glorious  suicide,  let  them  at  least  take  care 
by  all  means  human,  that  sea-fish  be  never  wanting  at  our  tables.' 

The  Prince  de  Soubise,  also,  rejoiced  in  an  excellent  cook — a 
man  of  true  science,  with  just  and  truly  liberal  notions  of  expen- 
diture. His  master  one  day  announced  to  him  his  intention  to 
give  a  supper,  and  demanded  a  menu.  The  cAe/*  presented  him- 
self with  his  estimate ;  and  the  first  article  on  which  the  prince 
cast  his  eyes  was  this  :  fifty  hams — '  Eh  I  what !'  said  he ;  '  why, 
Bertrand^  you  must  be  out  of  your  senses  !  are  you  going  to  feast 
my  whole  regiment  ?*  '  No,  Monseigneur  !  one  only  will  appear 
upon  the  table ;  the  rest  are  not  the  less  necessary  for  my  espag- 
nole^  my  bhnds,  my  garnitures,  my — *  '  Bertrand,  you  are  plun- 
dering me,  and  this  article  shall  not  pass.'  *  Oh,  my  lord,'  replied 
the  indignant  artist,  '  you  do  not  understand  our  resources  :  give 
the  word,  and  these  fifty  hams  which  confound  you,  I  will  put  tbem 
*  French  Vaudeville. 
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all  into  a  glass  bottle  no  bigger  than  my  thumb.'  What  answer 
could  be  made  ?     The  prince  nodded^  and  the  article  passed. 

To  turn  for  a  moment  to  England — the  state  of  cookery  under 
Charles  II.  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  names  of  Chiffinch 
and  Chauberti  to  whose  taste  and  skill  the  author  of  Waverley 
has  borne  ample  testimony  by  his  description  of  the  dinner  pre- 
pared for  Smithy  Ganlesse,  and  Peveril  of  the  Peak,  at  the  little 
berbyshire  inn : — 

'  We  could  bring  no  chauffettes  with  any  conyenience ;  and  even 
Ghaubert  is  nothing,  .unless  his  dishes  are  tasted  in  the  very  moment 
of  projection.  Come,  uncover,  and  let  us  see  what  he  has  done  for 
us.  Hum !  ha !  ay — squab  pigeons — wild-fowl — young  chickens — 
venison  cutlets — and  a  space  in  the  centre,  wet,  alas !  by  a  gentle 
tear  from  Chaubert's  eye,  where  should  have  been  the  noupe  aux  ecri- 
msses.  The  zeal  of  that  poor  fellow  is  ill  repaid  by  his  paltry  ten 
k>nis  per  month/ — Peveril,  vol.  ii.  p.  165. 

Under  Queen  Anne  again,  the  gouty  queen  of  gourmands,  who 
had  Lister,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Apicius^  for  her  pet  physician, 
and  who  in  fact  achieved  the  highest  honour  of  gastronomy  by 
giving  her  name  to  a  pudding,  cookery  certainly  did  not  suflfer 
from  any  lack  of  encouragement ;  but  soon  after  the  accession  of 
the  Brunswicks  a  fashion  was  introduced,  which  we  cannot  but 
think  adverse  to  the  true  and  proper  object  of  the  art, 

•  The  last  branch  of  our  fashion,*  says  Horace  Walpole,  '  into 
which  the  close  observation  of  nature  has  been  introduced,  is  our 
desserts.  Jellies,  biscuits,  sugar-plums,  and  creams,  have  long  since 
given  way  to  harlequins,  gondoliers,  Turks,  Chinese,  and  shep- 
perdestes  of  Saxon  china.  But  these,  unconnected,  and  only  seeming 
to  wander  among  groves  of  curled  paper  and  silk  flowers,  were  soon 
discovered  to  be  too  insipid  and  unmeaning.  By  degrees,  meadows  of 
cattle,  of  the  same  brittle  materials,  spread  themselves  over  the  table ; 
cottages  rose  in  sugar,  and  temples  in  barley-sugar;  pigmy  Neptunes 
in  cars  of  cockle-shells,  triumphed  over  oceans  of  looking-glass,  or 
seas  of  silver-tissue.  Women  of  the  first  quality  came  home  from 
Chenevix's,  laden  with  dolls  and  babies,  not  for  their  children,  but 
their  housekeeper.  At  last,  even  these  puerile  puppet-shows  are  sink- 
ing into  disuse,  and  more  manly  ways  of  concluding  our  repasts  are 
established.  Gigantic  figures  succeed  to  pigmies ;  and  it  is  known 
that  a  celebrated  confectioner  (Lord  Albemarle's)  complained,  that 
after  having  prepared  a  middle  dish  of  gods  and  goddesses,  eighteen 
feet  high,  his  lord  would  not  cause  the  ceiling  of  his  parlour  to  be 
demolished  to  facilitate  their  entree.  *^  Imaginez  vat4«,"  said  he,  '*  que 
milord  rCa  pa$  votdu  faire  Sier  le  plafond!** 

*  The  Intendant  of  Gascony,'  adds  Walpole,  *  on  the  late  birth  of 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  amongst  many  other  magnificent  festivities, 
treated  the  noblesse  of  the  province  with  a  dinner  and  a  dessert,  the 
iatter  of   which  concluded  with  a  representation,  by  wax  figures 
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moved  by  clock-work,  of  the  whole  labour  of  the  dauphiness  and  the 
happy  birth  of  an  heir  to  the  mon archy. '^Lord  Orford^s  Works^ 
vol.  i.  p.  149. 

Fortunately  there  were  men  of  taste  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel^ 
who  made  art  minister  to  other  purposes  than  vanity,  and  amongst 
these  the  Regent  Duke  of  Orleans  most  signally  distinguished 
himself.  His  petits  soupera  conferred  a  celebrity  on  Uie  scene  of 
them,  which  it  still  preserves,  sufRcieutly  to  justify  the  reply  of  the 
Frenchman,  who,  on  being  asked  by  a  stranger  in  a  remote  part 
of  Europe  if  he  could  tell  him  the  direction  of  Paris,  made 
answer,  *  Monsieur,  ce  chemin-la  vous  conduira  au  Palais  Royal* 
There  is  a  vague  tradition  that  the  chef  of  the  Regent  was  pre- 
eminent in  a  dinde  aux  t ruffes.  Loui:)  XV.,  amidst  all  his  other 
luxuries,  was  not  unmindful  of  that  which,  it  has  been  saga- 
ciously observed,  harmonizes  with  all  other  pleasures,  and  remains 
to  console  us  for  their  loss.  It  is  generally  understood  that  tcAla 
volantes  were  invented  under  lus  eye. 

^  At  the  petits  soupers  of  Choisy  (says  the  most  graceful  and  tasteful 
of  poets)  were  first  introduced  those  admirable  pieces  of  mechanism,  a 
tnhle  and  a  side- board,  which  descended  and  rose  again,  covered  with 
viands  and  wines.  And  thus  the  most  luxurious  court  in  Europe, 
after  all  its  boasted  refinements,  was  glad  to  return  at  last,  by  this 
singular  contrivance,  to  the  quiet  and  privacy  of  humble  life.' — 
Rogers's  Poems,  p.  1 35 — note, 

Louis  XVI.  is  said  to  have  been  somewhat  neglectful  of  his  table, 
which  may  have  been  one  amongst  the  many  causes  of  his  fall ;  for, 
as  Johnson  very  properly  observes,  a  man  who  is  careless  about  his 
table  will  generally  be  found  careless  in  other  matters.  In  the  case 
of  Louis  XVI.  such  carelessness  was  utterly  inexcusable,  as,  for 
a  time  at  least,  the  great  Ude  was  a  member  of  his  establishment 
Louis  XVIII.  (whom  we  mention  now  to  obviate  the  necessity  of 
returning  to  the  dynasty)  was  a  gastronome  of  the  first  water, 
and  had  the  Due  d'£scar  for  his  grand  maitre  d*hotel ;  a  man 
whose  fortunes  were  hardly  on  a  par  with  his  deserts.  He  died 
inconsolable  at  not  having  given  his  name  to  a  single  dish,  after 
devoting  his  whole  life  to  the  culinary  art.  When  his  best  friends 
wished  to  wound  him  mortally,  they  had  only  to  mention  the 
Veau  a  la  Bechamel.  '  Gentlemen,'  he  would  exclaim,  '  say  no 
more  about  it,  or  f^ncy  me  the  author  and  inventor  of  the  dish. 
This  French  Revolution  was  necessary — that,  in  the  general  break 
up,  poor  Bechamel  should  be  decorated  with  this  glory.  JSnire 
nous^  he  was  wholly  innocent  of  any  invention  whatever.  But 
such  is  the  way  of  the  world ! — he  goes  straight  to  posterity,  and 
your  most  humble  servant  will  end  by  leaving  no  token  of  remem- 
brance behind  him.' 

The 
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The  Revolution  bid  fair  at  its  commencement  to  bring  back  a 
long  night  of  barbarism  upon  art ;  and  the  destruction  of  the  pre- 
existing races  of  amphitryons  and  diners-out  was  actually  and  most 
efficiently  accomplished  by  it.  We  allude  not  merely  to  the  nobi* 
lity,  with  their  appendages  the  chevaliers  and  abb^s,  but  to  the  finan- 
ciers^ who  employed  their  ill-got  fortunes  so  gloriously  as  almost  to 
make  gastronomic  philosophers  fprgetful  of  their  origin.  What  a 
host  of  pleasing  associations  arise  at  the  bare  mention  of  a  dish  a  la 
financiere!  They  were  replaced,  however,  though  slowly,  by  the 
inevitable  consequences  of  the  events  that  proved  fatal  to  them. 
The  upstart  chiefs  of  the  republic^  the  plundering  marshals  and 
parvenus  nobles  of  Napoleon,  proved  no  bad  substitutes  in  this 
way  for  the  financiers^  though  they  tiied  in  vain  to  ape  the  gallant 
bearing,  as  well  as  the  arms  and  titles,  of  the  old  feudal  nobility. 
Amongst  the  most  successful  of  this  mushroom  generation  was 
Cambaceres,  second  consul  under  the  republic  and  arch-chancellor 
under  the  empire,  who  never  suffered  the  cares  of  government  to 
distract  his  attention  from  '  the  great  object  of  life.'  On  one  occa- 
sion, for  example,  being  detained  in  consultation  with  Napoleon 
beyond  the  appointed  hour  of  dinner^ — it  is  said  that  the  fate  of 
the  Due  d'Enghien  was  the  topic  under  discussion, — he  begged 
pardon  for  suspending  the  conference,  but  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  him  to  despatch  a  special  messenger  immediately ;  then 
seizing  a  pen,  he  wrote  this  billet  to  his  cook :  ^  Sauvez  les  entre- 
ffte($--les  entrees  sont  perdues,*  He  risked,  however,  much  less 
than  may  be  supposed ;  for  the  well*known  anecdote  of  the  Ge- 
neva trout  goes  far  to  show  that  his  table  was  in  reality  an  im- 
portant state-engine  of  N  apoleon,  to  which  all  minor  considera- 
tions were  to  succumb. 

As  some  compensation,  again,  for  the  injurious  influence  of  the 
revolution  in  its  first  stages  upon  cookery,  it  is  right  to  mention 
that  it  contributed  to  emancipate  the  cuisine  from  prejudice,  and 
added  largely  to  its  resources.  Pieces  de  resistance,  says  Lady 
Morgan  on  Carime*s  authority,  came  in  with  the  National  Con- 
vention,— potatoes  were  dressed  au  naturel  in  the  Reign  of  Ter- 
ror,— and  it  was  under  the  Directory  that  tea-drinking  commenced 
in  France.  But  both  her  ladyship  and  Carime  are  clearly  in  error 
when  they  say  that  one  house  alone  (les  Frh^es  Robert)  preserved 
the  sacred  fire  of  the  French  kitchen  through  the  shock.  The 
error  of  this  supposition  will  appear  from  the  following  sketch  of 
far  the  most  important  change  effected  by  the  revolution, — a  change 
bearing  the  strongest  possible  affinity  to  that  which  the  spread  of 
knowledge  has  eff'ected  in  literature. 

Tlie  time  has  been  when  a  patron  was  almost  as  indispensable 
to  an  author  as  a  publisher :    Spenser  waiting  in  Southampton's 
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ante-room  was  a  favourable  illustration  of  the  dass ;  and  so  long  as 
this  state  of  things  lasted,  their  independence  of  character,  their 
position  in  society ^  their  capacity  for  exertion,  their  stjie  of  think- 
ing, were  broken,  lowered,  contracted,  and  cramped.  Circum- 
stances, which  it  is  beside  the  present  purpose  to  dwell  upon, 
have  widened  the  field  of  enterprise,  and  led  literary  men  to  de- 
pend almost  exclusively  on  the  public  for  patronage,  to  the  great 
manifest  advantage  of  all  parties.  Precisely  the  same  sort  of 
change  was  efi'ected  in  the  state  and  prospects  of  French  cookeiy 
by  the  revolution  ;  which  rapidly  accelerated,  if  it  did  not  altoge- 
ther originate,  the  establishment  of  what  now  constitute  the  most 
distinctive  excellence  of  Paris,  its  restauranU. 

Boswell  represents  Johnson  as  expatiating  on  the  felicity  of 
England  in  her '  Mitres/  *  Turks'  Heads,  8cc.,  and  triumphing  over 
the  French  for  not  having  the  tavern-life  in  any  perfection.  The 
English  of  the  present  day,  who  have  been  accustomed  to  consider 
domesticity  as  their  national  virtue,  and  the  habit  of  living  in  public 
as  the  grand  characteristic  of  the  French,  will  read  the  parallel 
with  astonishment ;  but  it  was  perfectly  well-founded  at  the  time. 
The  first  restaurateur  in  Paris  was  Champ  d'OUeau,  Rue  clet 
Pouliea,  who  commenced  business  in  1770.  In  1789  the  number 
of  restaurateurs  had  increased  to  a  hundred  ;  in  1804  (the  date  of 
the  first  appearance  of  the  AUnanach  det  Oourmandi),  to  five  or  six 
hundred ;  and  it  now  considerably  exceeds  a  thousand.  Three  dis- 
tinct causes  are  mentioned  in  the  Almanach  as  having  co-operated 
in  the  production  and  multiplication  of  these  establishments.  First, 
the  rage  for  English  fashions  which  prevailed  amongst  the  French 
during  the  ten  or  fifteen  years  immediately  preceding  the  revolution, 
^  for  the  English,'  said  the  writer,  '  as  is  well  known,  almost  always 
take  their  meals  in  taverns.'  Secondly,  '  the  sudden  inundation  of 
undomiciled  legislators,  who,  finishing  by  giving  the  ton,  drew  by 
their  example  all  Paris  to  the  cabaret^  We  are  all  aware  that  a 
somewhat  similar  inundation  has  been  brought  upon  London  by 
the  Reform  Bill ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  new  representatives 
will  not  also  finish  by  '  setting  the  ton,  and  drawing  all  London  la 
such  pothouses  as  are  at  present  frequented  by  the  English  tag- 
rag  and  the  Irish  Tail.  Thirdly,  the  breaking  up  of  the  domestic 
establishments  of  the  rich  secular  and  clerical  nobility,  whose  cooks 
were  thus  driven  to  the  public  for  support.  Robert,  for  instance, 
one  of  the  earliest  and  best  of  the  profession,  was  ci-devant  chrf 
of  the  ci-  devant  Archbishop  of  Aix.  A  fourth  cause  has  been  sug- 
gested, on  which  we  lay  no  particular  stress :  it  has  been  thought 
that  the  new  patriotic  millionairet,  who  had  enriched  themselves 
by  the  plunder  of  the  church  and  the  nobility,  were  fearful,  in  those 
ticklish  times,  of  letting  the  full  extent  of  their  opulence  be  known; 
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and  tbusi  instead  of  setting  up  an  establishment,  preferred  gratify-p 
iag  their  Epicurean  inclinations  at  an  eating-house.*  Be  this  as  it 
may,  at  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenlh  century  the  culinary 
genius  of  France  had  become  permanently  fixed  in  the  restaurants^ 
and  when  the  allied  monarchs  arrived  in  Paris  in  1814,  they  were 
absolutely  compelled  to  contract  with  a  restaurateur  (V6ry)  for 
the  supply  of  their  table,  at  the  moderate  sum  of  SOCK)  francs  a 
day,  exclusive  of  wine. 

We  despair  of  doing  justice  to  a  tithe  of  the  distinguished  per«- 
sonages  who  have  grown  rich  and  famous  in  the  public  practice  of 
their  art  in  France,  but  we  must  endeavour  to  signalise  a  few  of 
tbem,  and  we  shall  excite  no  envy  by  mentioning  such  names  as 
Rechaud,  Merillion,  Robert,  Beauvilliers,  Mdot,  Rose,  Legacque, 
Leda,  Brigaut,  Naudet,  Tailleur,  V^ry,  Henneveu,  and  Baleine^ 
because  all  and  each  of  them  are  now  generally  regarded  as  histo^ 
rical.  Of  these,  the  three  first  have  been  ingeniously  characterised 
ai  the  Raphael,  Michael  Angelo,  and  Rubens  of  cookery ;  and 
Beauvilliers  was  placed  by  acclamation  at  the  head  of  the  classical 
school,  so  called  by  way  of  contradistinction  to  the  romantic  school, 
of  which  the  famous.  Carime  is  considered  as  the  chief.  Here 
again  the  philosophic  observer  will  not  fail  to  mark  a  close  analogy 
between  cookery  and  literature,  f 

Beauvilliers  was  a  remarkable  man  in  many  ways,  and  we  are 
fortunately  enabled  to  furnish  a  few  materials  for  his  future  bio- 
grapher. He  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  about 
1762,  in  the  Rue  Richelieu,  No.  £0,  which  we  record  for  the 
instruction  of  those  who  love  to  trace  the  historic  sites  of  a  me*- 
tropolis.  His  reputation  grew  slowly,  and  did  not  arrive  at  its  full 
height  until  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  but  it  was  never 
known  to  retrograde,  and  in  1814  and  1815  he  fairly  rivalled  Very 
in  the  favour  of  '  nos  amis  les  ennemis.'*  He  made  himself  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  all  the  marshals  and  generals  of  taste, 
without  regard  to  country,  and  spoke  so  much  of  the  language  of 
each  as  was  necessary  for  his  own  peculiar  sort  of  intercourse. 
His  memory,  also,  is  reported  to  have  been  such^  that,  after  a  lapse 

*  It  was  not  unusual  amongst  the  English  adventurers  who  had  enriched  them* 
■elves  by  the  plunder  of  India,  in  the  golden  days  of  Paul  Benfield  and  Lord  Clive,  to 

Biake  a  mystery  of  their  wealth.  *  What  does mean  (said  a  country  gentleman) 

by  baying  that  farm,  whkh  is  at  least  five  miles  distant  from  his  principal  estate  t*^-^ 
*  He  means  to  join  them  at  the  proper  season,'  replied  an  old  Indiim,  who  proved 
right 

f  Dugald  Stewart  was  struck  by  the  analogy  between  cookery,  poetry,  and  the 
fias  arts,  as  appears  firom  the  following  passage : — '  Agreeably  to  this  view  of  the 
•object,  sweei  may  be  said  to  be  intrinsicalty  pleasing,  and  bitter  to  be  reUuiveij^ 
pleasing ;  which  both  are,  in  many  cases,  equaily  essential  to  those  effects,  which,  in 
^  9rt  of  cookery,  correspond  to  that  compotite  beauty  which  it  ift  the  object  of  the 
pibler  aad  of  the  poet  to  CKsX^V-^PMloiopkuxd  B$$ay9, 
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of  twenty  years,  lie  could  remember  and  address  by  name  persons 
who  had  been  two  or  three  times  at  his  house ;  and  his  mode 
of  profiting  by  his  knowledge  was  no  less  peculiar  than  his  apt- 
ness in  acquiring  and  retaining  it.  Divining,  as  it  were  by 
instinct,  when  a  party  of  distinction  were  present,  he  was  wont 
to  approach  their  table  with  every  token  of  the  profoundest  sub* 
mission  to  their  will  and  the  warmest  interest  in  their  gratification. 
He  would  point  out  one  dish  to  be  avoided,  another  to  be  had 
without  delay  ;  he  would  himself  order  a  third,  of  which  no  one 
had  thought,  or  send  for  wine  from  a  cellar  of  which  he  only  had 
the  key  ;  in  a  word,  he  assumed  so  amiable  and  engaging  a  tone, 
that  all  these  extra  articles  had  the  air  of  being  so  many  benefac- 
tions  from  himself.  But  this  Amphitryon-like  character  lasted  but 
a  moment ;  lie  vanished  after  havmg  supported  it,  and  the  arrival 
of  the  bill  gave  ample  evidence  of  the  party's  having  dined  at  a 
reitaurant,  *  Beauvilliers,'  says  the  author  of  the  Physwloyie  dn 
Oouf,  '  made,  unmade,  and  remade  his  fortune  several  times,  nor 
is  it  exactly  known  in  which  of  these  phases  he  was  surprised  by 
death  ;  but  he  had  so  many  means  of  getting  rid  of  his  money,  that 
no  great  prize  could  have  devolved  upon  his  heirs.'  Shortly 
before  his  exit  he  discharged  the  debt  which  according  to  Lord 
Bacon  every  man  owes  to  his  profession  (though  we  should  not  be 
sorry  if  it  were  less  frequently  paid),  by  the  publication  of  his 
L'Art  du  CuisinieVy  in  two  volumes  octavo.  He  died  a  few 
months  before  Napoleon. 

Car^me,  like  his  great  rival,  is  an  author ;  and  an  intrepid  one, 
for  in  the  preface  to  his  Maitre  d'H6tel  Frangais  he  says,  *  I  have 
proved  incontestably  that  all  the  books  down  to  the  present  time 
on  our  cuisine  are  mediocre  and  full  of  errors ;'  and  he  then  pro- 
ceeds to  give  evidence  of  his  own  superior  breeding,  with  his 
natural  and  acquired  qualifications  for  the  art.  We  have  to  thank 
himself  and  Lady  Morgan,  who  prides  herself  on  a  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  him,  for  most  of  the  leading  particulars  of  his  life. 

Car^me  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  that  celebrated  chef  of  Leo 
X.,  who  received  the  name  of  Jean  de  Careme  (Jack  of  Lent), 
for  a  soup-maigre  which  he  invented  for  the  pope.  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  first  decisive  proof  of  genius  given  by  our  Careme 
himself  was  a  sauce  for  fast-dinners.  He  began  his  studies  bv 
attending  a  regular  course  of  roasting  under  some  of  the  leading 
roasters  of  the  day ;  thougli  it  is  a  favourite  belief  amongst  gastro- 
nomers that  poets  and  roasters  are  in  one  and  the  same  categor};— 
on  se  fait  cwMinier,  mais  on  est  ne  rStisseur — poeta  nascUur,  non 
JiL  He  next  placed  himself  under  M.  Richaut,  'fameux  saucier 
de  la  maison  de  Conde,^  as  Careme  terms  him,  to  Itani  the  mys- 
tery of  sauces ;  then  under  M.  Asne,  with  a  peculiar  view  to  the 
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hdles  parties  desfroids;  and  took  his  finishing  degree  under  Robert 
VAine,  a  professor  of  t^lSgance  moderne. 

The  competition  for  the  services  of  an  artist  thus  accomplished 
was  of  course  unparalleled.  Half  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  were 
suitors  to  him.  He  was  induced,  by  persevering  solicitations  and  the 
promise  of  a  salary  of  1000/.,  to  become  chef  to  George  IV.,  then 
ttegent^  but  left  him  at  the  end  of  a  few  months,  complaining  that 
it  was  a  menage  bourgeois.  We  have  heard  that,  during  the  time 
be  condescended  to  stay  at  Carlton  House,  immense  prices  were 
given  for  his  second-hand  pates y  after  they  had  made  their  appear- 
ance at  the  Regent's  table.  The  Emperors  of  Russia  and  Austria 
made  new  advances  to  him  on  this  occasion — but  in  vain ; — mon  ame 
(says  he)  toute  Frangaise,  ne  peut  vivre  qu'en  France; — and  he 
ended  by  accepting  an  engagement  with  Baron  Rothschild  of  Paris, 
who  nobly  sustains  the  characteristic  reputation  of  ik  financier. 

Having  spoken  of  Beauvilliers  and  Car^me  as  chiefs  of  two 
rival  schools  of  art,  we  may  naturally  enough  be  expected  to  dis- 
tinguish them  ;  yet  how  are  we  to  fix  by  words  such  a  Cynthia  of 
the  minute  as  the  evanescent  delicacy,  the  light,  airy,  volatile 
aroma  of  a  dish? — nequeo  narrare,  et  sentio  iantum.  But  if 
compelled  to  draw  distinctions  between  these  two  masters,  we 
ibould  say,  that  Beauvilliers  was  more  remarkable  for  judgment, 
and  Careme  for  invention, —  that,  if  Beauvilliers  exhausted  the 
rfd  world  of  art,  Careme  discovered  a  new  one, — that  Beauvilliers 
rigidly  adhered  to  the  unities,  and  Careme  snatched  a  grace  beyond 
them,— that  there  was  more  a  plomb  in  the  touch  of  Beauvilliers 
—more  curious  felicity  in  Careme's, —  that  Beauvilliers  was 
gi^t  in  an  entree,  and  Careme  sublime  in  an  entremets — that  we 
would  bet  Beauvilliers  against  the  world  for  a  fricandeau,  but 
should  wish  Careme  to  prepare  the  sauce  were  we  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  eating  up  an  elephant.* 

As  example  is  always  better  than  precept,  we  subjoin  Lady  Mor- 
gan's sketch  of  a  dinner  by  Careme  at  the  Baron  Rothschild's  villa : 

*Idid  not  hear  the  announcement  oi  Madame  est  servie  without 
emotion.  We  proceeded  to  the  dining-room,  not  as  in  England  by  the 
printed  orders  of  the  red- book,  but  by  the  law  of  the  courtesy  of  nations, 
whose  only  distinctions  are  made  in  favour  of  the  greatest  strangers. 
The  evening  was  extremely  sultry,  and  in  spite  of  Venetian  blinds 
and  open  verandas,  the  apartments  through  which  we  passed  were 
exceedingly  close.  A  dinner  in  the  largest  of  them  threatened  much 
inconvenience  from  the  heat ;  but  on  this  score  there  was  no  ground 
for  apprehension.  The  dinine -room  stood  apart  from  the  house,  in 
the  midst  of  orange  trees:  it  was  an  elegant  oblong  pavilion  of 
Grecian  marble,  refreshed  by  fountains  that  shot  in  air  through 

•  *  Loraque  cette  lauee  est  bicn  traits,  elle  fcroit  manger  uu  616phant'— -^^/ma- 
mek  det  GQurnurndt. 
vou  uv.  NO.  evil.  K  scintillating 
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scintillating  8tream«,  and  the  table,  covered  wiih  tbe  beautiful 
and  picturesque  dessert,  emitted  no  odour  that  was  not  in  perfect  oodp 
formity  with  the  freshness  of  the  scene  and  fervour  of  the  season. 
No  burnished  gold  reflected  the  glaring  sunset,  no  brilliant  silver 
dazzled  the  eyes ;  porcelain,  beyond  the  price  of  all  precious  roetala 
by  its  beauty  and  its  fragility,  every  plate  a  picture,  consorted  with 
the  general  character  of  sumptuous  simplicity  which  reigned  over 
the  whole,  and  showed  how  well  the  masters  of  the  feast  had  con- 
sulted the  genius  of  the  place  in  all. 

*To  do  justice  to  the  science  and  research  of  a  dinner  so  served 
would  require  a  knowledge  of  the  art  equal  to  that  which  produced  it; 
its  character,  however,  was,  that  it  was  in  season, — that  it  was  up  to 
its  time, — that  it  was  in  the  spirit  of  the  age, — that  there  was  no 
perruque  in  its  composition,  no  trace  of  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors 
in  a  smgle  dish, — no  high-spiced  sauces,  no  dark-brown  gravies,  no 
flavour  of  cayenne  and  allspice,  no  tincture  of  catsup  and  walnut 
pickle,  no  visible  agency  of  those  vulgar  elements  of  cooking  of  the 
good  old  times,  fire  and  water.  Distillations  of  the  most  delicate  viands, 
extracted  in  silver  dews,  with  chemical  precision — 

*'  On  tepid  clouds  of  rising  steam  " — 
formed  the  fond  all.     Every  mbat  presented  its  own  natural 

AROMA — EVERT  VEGETABLE  ITS  OWN  SHADE  OP  VERDURE:   the  mCO/Onese 

was  fried  in  ice,  (like  Ninon's  description  of  SevignA  heart,)  and 
the  tempered  chill  of  the  plombiere  (which  held  the  place  of  the  eternal 
fondu  and  soiifflds  of  our  English  ^^ibles)  anticipated  the  stronger 
shock,  and  broke  it,  of  the  exquisite  avalanche,  which,  with  the  hue 
and  odour  of  fresh-gathered  nectarines,  satisfied  every  sense  and 
dissipated  every  coarser  flavour. 

'  With  less  genius  than  went  to  the  composition  of  this  dinner,  mea 
have  written  epic  poems  ;  and  if  crowns  were  distributed  ta  cooks,  as 
to  actors,  the  wreath  of  Pasta  or  Sontag  (divine  as  they  ajre)  were 
fiever  more  fairly  won  than  the  laurel  which  should  have  graced  the 
brow  of  Careme  for  this  specimen  of  the  intellectual  perfection  of  an 
art,  the  standard  and  gauge  of  modem  civilization.  Cruelty,  violence, 
and  barbarism  were  the  characteristics  of  the  men  who  fed  upon  the 
tough  fibres  of  half- dressed  oxen ;  humanity,  knowledge,  and  refine- 
ment belong  to  the  living  generation,  whose  tastes  and  temperance 
are  regulated  by  the  science  of  such  philosophers  as  Careme,  and  such 
Amphytrions  as  his  employers  !  * — France  in  1829-80,  vol.  ii.  p,  414. 

We  have  never  denied  Miladi's  cleverness — and  some  parts  of  this 
description  manifest  no  inconsiderable  advance  in  taste  since  our 
last  happy  meeting  in  these  pages.  It  was  good  taste  in  M,  te 
premier  Baron  Juif  to  prefer  porcelain  ;  it  was  good  taste  in  Lady 
Morgan  to  appreciate  it ;  and  the  sentence  which  we  have  printed  in 
capitals  seems  to  indicate  that  she  had  some  vague  notions  of  the 
peculiar  merit  of  Careme.   But  what  means  she  by  '  No  dtrk-brow« 

Savies? '     Does  she  really  mean  to  say  that  Cardme  was  guilty  of 
at  worst  of  modem  heresies,  a  service  made  up  of  entries  blondes, 
a  tasteless,   soul-less  monotony  of  white?    Then,   'flavour  of 

cayenne 
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ctyenne  and  allspice !  tincture  of  catsup  and  walnut  pickle !  *    To 
avoid  such  atrocities  made  a  feature  in  the  glory  of  a  Careme ! 

Id  the  course  of  the  evening.  Lady  Morgan  requested  Madame 
Rothschild  to  present  Careme  to  her.     The  illustrious  chef  joined 
the  circle  in  the  salon  accordingly :  and  we  are  sorry  we  have  not 
space  for  the  affecting  and  instructive  interview  which  ensued— 
*  The  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul.* 

The  leading  restaurants  of  Paris  at  present  are  the  Rocher  de 
Cancale,  Rue  Mont  Orgueil ;  Grignon's,  Rue  Neuve  des  Petits 
Champs;  Caf^  de  Paris,  Boulevards  Italiens;  Lointier's^  Rue 
Richelieu ;  Les  Trois  Frires  Provenqaux,  Perigord's,  and  Viry's, 
all  three  in  the  Palais  Royal. 

We  have  a  few  historical  particulars  of  most  of  them  to  set 
down,  always  subject  to  one  preliminary  remark.  In  the  preface 
to  his  Agricultural  Chemistry,  Sir  Humphry  Davy  describes 
science  as  '  extending  with  such  rapidity,  that  even  while  he  was 
preparing  his  manuscript  for  the  press,  some  alterations  became 
necessary.'  Now,  not  only  does  cookery  advance  and  vary  upon 
the  same  principle,  but  its  professors  are  subject  to  changes  from 
which  the  professors  of  other  sciences  are  happily  exempt.  The 
fame  of  a  restaurateur  is  always,  in  some  sort,  dependent  upon 
fashion, — for  a^2a('s  prosperity  lies  in  the  mouth  of  him  who  eats 
it;  and  the  merit  of  a  restaurateur  is  always  in  some  sort  depen<- 
dent  upon  his  fame ; 

'  For  they  can  conquer  who  believe  they  can ; ' 
Confidence  gives  tirmness,  and  a  quick  eye  and  steady  hand  are 
BO  less  necessary  to  seize  the  exact  moment  of  projection  and 
infuse  the  last  soupgon  of  piquancy,  than  to  mark  the  changing 
fortunes  of  a  battle,  or  execute  a  critical  winning  hazard  at  the 
billiard  table.  Besides,  few  will  be  public-spirited  enough  to  keep 
a  choice  of  rare  things  in  readiness,  unless  the  demand  be  both 
constant  and  discriminating.  We  must,  therefore,  be  held  blame- 
less in  case  of  any  disappointment  resulting  from  changes  subse- 
quently to  the  commencement  of  the  present  year,  1835. 

The  Rocher  de  Cancale  first  grew  into  reputation  by  its  oysters, 
which,  about  the  year  1804,  M.  Balaine,  the  founder  of  the  esta- 
blishment, contrived  the  means  of  bringing  to  Paris  fresh  and  in 
the  best  possible  order  at  all  seasons  alike ;  thus  giving  a  direct 
practical  refutation  of  the  prejudice,  that  oysters  are  good  in  those 
months  only  which  include  the  canine  letter.*  He  next  applied 
himself  with  equal  and  well-merited  success  to  fish  and  game ;  and 
at  length  taking  courage  to  generalise  his  exertions,  he  aspired  to 
and  attained  the  eminence  which  the  Rocher  has  ever  since  enjoyed 
without  dispute.     His  fullness  of  reputation  dates  from  Novem- 

*  ApiduB  is  said  to  have  topplied  Trajan  with  fresh  oysters  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year. 
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ber  28lh,  1809,  when  he  served  a  dinner  of  twenty-four  covers  in 
a  style  which  made  it  the  sole  topic  of  conversation  to  gastronomic 
Paris  for  a  month.  The  bill  of  fare,  a  most  appetising  docu- 
ment, preserved  in  the  '  Ahnanach/  exhibiu  the  harmonious  and 
ricli  array  of  four  potages,  four  releves,  twelve  entreeSy  four  grosses 
pieces,  four  plats  de  rot,  and  eight  entremets.  To  dine,  indeed,  in 
perfection  ai  the  Rocher,  the  student  should  order  a  dinner  of  ten 
covers,  a  week  or  ten  days  beforehand,  at  not  less  than  forty  francs 
ahead,  exclusive  of  wine ;  nor  is  this  price  by  any  means  excessive, 
for  three  or  four  louis  a  head  were  ordinarily  given  at  Tailleur's 
more  than  twenty  years  ago.*  If  you  have  not  been  able  to  make 
a  party,  or  are  compelled  to  improvise  a  dinner,  you  had  belter 
ask  the  gargon  to  specify  the  luxuries  of  the  day ;  provided  always 
you  can  converse  with  him  with  connoissance  de  cause ^  for  other- 
wise he  will  hardly  condescend  to  communicativeness.  When  he 
does  condescend,  it  is  really  delightful  to  witness  the  quiet  self- 
possessed  manner,  the  con  amore  intelligent  air,  with  which  he  dic- 
tates his  instructions,  invariably  concluding  with  the  same  phrase, 
uttered  in  an  exulting  self-gratulatory  tone — Bien,  Monsieur,  vous 
avez'la  un  excellent  diner  I  Never,  too,  shall  we  forget  the  dig- 
nity with  which  he  once  corrected  a  blunder  made  in  our  menu  by 
a  tyro  of  the  party,  who  had  interpolated  VLSolmi  between  xXxepotage 
a  la  bisque  and  the  turbot  h  la  creme  et  au  gratin,  *  Messieurs,* 
said  he,  as  he  brought  in  the  turbot  according  to  the  pre-ordained 
order  of  things,  */e  poisson  est  naturellement /e  re/ece'  du 
pofage.'  Another  instance  of  the  zeal  with  which  the  whole  esta- 
blishment seems  instinct,  and  we  have  done.  A  report  had  got 
about  in  the  autumn  of  1834,  that  the  celebrated  chef  was  dead, 
and  a  scientific  friend  of  ours  took  the  liberty  to  mention  it  to  the 
yargon,  avowing  at  the  same  time  his  own  total  incredulity.  He 
left  the  room  without  a  word,  but  within  five  minutes  he  hurriedly 
threw  open  the  door,  exclaiming,  *  Messieurs,  U  vient  se  monfrer;* 
and  sure  enough  the  great  artist  in  his  own  proper  person  presented 
himself,  and  our  distinguished  ally  enjoyed  the  honour  of  a  brief 
but  pregnant  conversation  with  a  man  whose  works  are  more  fre- 

auently  in  the  mouths  of  his  most  enlightened  contemporaries, 
lan  those  of  any  other  great  artist  that  could  be  named.  Fasti- 
diousness itself  has  detected  but  a  single  fault  in  them,  which  it 
would  be  wrong,  however — particularly  as  manifesting  some  dis- 
trust of  the  influence  of  his  general  character — to  suppress.  It  has 
been  thought,  hypercritically  perhaps,  that  the  entrees  and  entremets 
at  the  Rodier,  have  a  shade  too  much  of  the  appearance  of  elabora- 
tion, and  that  the  classic  adage,  '  ars  est  celare  artem^  has  escaped 
the  attention  of  the  master.    This  fault,  it  is  to  be  observed,  is 

*  GumbacereB  wa»  prvwDt  at  one  of  Tailleur*8  three  louis  a^head  dionen,  given  by 
M.  des  Androuins,  and  exclaimed  in  a  transport  of  enthusiasm:  M,  Taillntr,  <m  ite 
dine  pat  nUeuae  que  ceia  chex  mou 
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characteristic  of  the  old  regime,  as  may  be  collected  from  one  of 
the  best  descriptions  of  a  dinner  on  record,  that  of  the  Count  de 
Bethune*s  in  Lady  Biessington's  last  and  cleverest  novel.* 

We  must  not  take  leave  of  the  Rocher  de  Cancale,  without 
earnestly  recommending  its  rouges-sorges  and  grenouilleSy  robin- 
redbreasts  and  frogs,  to  the  special  attention  of  the  amateur. 
Frogs  fried,  with  crisped  parsley,  such  as  is  given  with  fried  eels 
at  Salisbury,  are  a  dish  for  the  gods  ;  and  we  gladly  take  this  op- 
portunity of  correcting  the  prevalent  notion  of  their  dearness. 
The  carte  is  now  before  us,  and  grenouilles  f rites  are  marked 
at  the  moderate  price  of  a  franc  and  a  half  per  plat.  The 
affectionate  interest  taken  by  robin-redbreasts  in  the  Children  of 
the  Wood,  together  with  the  commonly  received  notion  of  their 
amiability,  has  inspired  Webster,  Cowper,  Wordsworth,  and  other 
poets,  and  has  more  than  once  occasioned  our  own  simple-hearted 
praises  of  their  flavour  to  be  regarded  as  symptomatic  of  a  latent 
tendency  towards  caimibalism.  We  must,  therefore,  endeavour 
to  strengthen  our  recommendation  by  an  authority : — 

•Le  rouge-gorge,'  says  the  Almanach,  'est  la  triste  preuve  de 
cette  ve'rit6---que  le  gourmand  est  par  essence  un  6tre  inhuroain  et 
cruel!  car  il  n'a  aucune  pitie  de  ce  charmant  petit  oiseau  de  passage, 
qne  sa  gentillesse  et  sa  familiaritt^  confiante  devroient  mettre  k  Tabri 
de  DOS  atteintes.  Mais  s*ilfalloit  avoir  compassion  de  tout  le  monde,  on 
nt  mangeroit  personne;  et  commiseration  h.  part,  il  faut  convenir  que 
le  roDge-gorge,  qui  tient  un  rang  distingut^  dans  la  classe  des  becs- 
figues,  est  un  r^tl  tr^s-succulent.  On  en  fait  k  Metz  et  dans  la  Lorraine 
et  TAlsace,  un  assez  grand  commerce.  Get  aimable  oiseau  se  mange 
i  la  broche  et  en  salmi.' 

In  our  humble  judgment  the  argument  in  italics  is  unanswer- 
able. If  any  additional  justification  were  necessary,  we  would 
appeal  to  Mr.  Watcrton  himself  whether  the  robin-redbreast  be 
not  the  most  quarrelsome  and  pugnacious  of  birds. 

We  shall  run  counter  to  a  great  many  judgments,  by  taking 
Grignon's  next ;  but  on  the  present  subject,  as  indeed  on  most 
others,  we  may  apply  Dr}'den's  character  of  Buckingham,  with 
the  change  of  a  smgle  syllable,  to  ourselves — 

*  Stiff  in  opinions,  always  in  the  right* 

The  time  has  been  when  Grignon's  was  the  most  popular  house  in 
Paris,  though  it  must  be  owned,  we  fear,  that  its  popularity  was  in 
some  sort  owing  to  an  attraction  a  little  alien  from  the  proper  pur- 
pose of  a  restaurant :  two  damsels  of  surpassing  beauty  presided  at 
the  comptoir.  But  it  had  and  has  other  merits,  of  a  kind  that  will 
be  most  particularly  appreciated  by  an  Englishman.  All  the  simple 
dishes  are  exquisite,  and  the  fish  (the  rarest  of  all  things  at  Paris) 
is  really  fresh.     Unfortunately,  the  recent  diminution  of  visiters 

♦  See  *  The  Two  Friendi,'  (1835.)  vol.  ii.  p.  42. 
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has  superinduced  a  bad  habit  of  carelessness  on  die  chef,  who 
should  be  specially  advised  of  the  presence  of  an  amateur.  The 
best  person  for  this  purpose  is  the  head  gargon  in  the  first  large 
room  of  the  suite,  who  is  animated  hy  the  most  energetic  zeal  for 
the  honour  of  the  establishment^  and  impressed  with  due  notions  of 
the  dignity  of  the  art.  On  one  occasion — to  give  an  illustration 
of  his  taste — he  was  apologising  for  the  length  of  time  a  particu- 
lar dish  would  take  in  dressing.  '  Mais,  Monsieur  ne  s^ennuiera 
pointy' — he  added^  presenting  his  neatly  bound  octavo  volume 
of  a  carte — '  voila  une  lecture  tres-agr^able  /'  On  another  oc- 
casion— to  give  an  illustration  of  his  good  faith — a  friend  of  ours 
resolved  on  finishing  with  the  very  best  wine  that  could  be  had, 
and  the  Clos  de  Vougeot  of  1819  was  fixed  on.  The  gar g on  took 
the  order,  but  hesitated,  and  after  moving  a  few  paces  as  if  to 
execute  it,  stood  still.  It  was  evident  that  conflicting  emotions 
were  struggling  for  mastery  in  his  soui^  but  the  struggle  terminated 
in  our  friend's  favour,  for  he  suddenly  stole  back  to  the  table,  and 
with  the  most  unqualified  admission  of  the  excellence  of  the  Clos 
de  Vougeot f  which  was  very  generally  in  request — ^slill,  if  he 
might  venture  to  hint  a  preference,  he  would  recommend  a  trial 
of  the  Richebourg  instead.  Now,  Richebourg  is  by  no  means  in 
the  first  class  of  wines,  and  the  wine  in  question  was  only  five  francs 
a  bottle,  whilst  the  Clos  de  Vougeot  was  twelve;  but  our  corre- 
spondent found  every  reason  to  rejoice  in  the  discovery.  Re- 
member, we  do  not  vouch  for  the  existence  of  this  identical 
Richebourg  at  this  present  writing ;  for  vintages  are  unfortunately 
not  renewable  like  hogsheads — and  in  Paris,  where  even  the  best 
restaurateurs  pay  comparatively  little  attention  to  their  cellars,  a  first 
rate  wine  of  any  sort  may  be  described  pretty  nearly  as  a  virtuous 
despot  was  by  the  late  Emperor  Alexander;  who,  w^hen  Madame 
de  Stuel  was  expatiating  to  him  on  the  happiness  of  his  subjects 
in  the  possession  of  such  a  czar,  is  said  to  have  exclaimed  pathe- 
tically : — *  Alas  !  Madam,  I  am  nothing  but  a  happy  accident.' 
When  one  of  these  happy  accidents  (the  wine  or  the  emperor) 
expires,  it  is  seldom,  very  seldom,  that  the  vacant  place  can  be 
adequately  supplied.  It  is  therefore  just  as  well  to  procrastinate 
the  catastrophe,  by  making  no  imprudent  disclosures  which 
may  accelerate  it ;  and  in  the  present  instance  our  informant  did 
not  make  up  his  mind  to  impart  the  secret,  until  fairly  con- 
vinced that  there  was  little  prospect  of  his  profiting  by  it  again 
— pretty  much  as  Jonathan  Wild  was  once  induced  to  be  guilty 
of  a  good  action,  after  fully  satisfying  himself,  upon  the  maturest 
deliberation,  that  he  could  gain  nothing  by  refraining  from  it. 
Grignon's  sherry  (sherry  being  only  taken  as  arm  de  liqueur  in 
France)  will  probably  last  our  time,  and  we  therefore  do  not  he- 
sitate to  say  that  it  is  excellent.     Another  delicacy  peculiar  to  the 

place^ 
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place,  18  brUiance  (jiot  iOHce  depam)  which ,  though  tio  doubt 
uuiteted  from  the  English  composilioD  called  breadsauce,  will  be 
found  to  bear  no  greater  resemblance,  than  one  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence's  portraits  of  an  old  woman,  to  the  original ;  all  the 
harsher  points  being  mellowed  down,  and  an  indescribable  shad- 
ing of  seductive  softness  infused. 

The  early  fame  of  the  Verya  was  gained  by  their  judicious  ap- 
plication of  the  truffe.  Their  entrea  truffea  were  universally 
allowed  to  be  inimitable  from  the  first,  and  they  gradually  ex*- 
teoded  their  reputation,  till  it  embraced  the  whole  known  world 
of  cookery.  We  have  already  mentioned  a  decisive  indication  of 
their  greatness  in  1814,  when  they  were  commissioned  by  the 
allied  sovereigns  to  purvey  for  them  during  their  stay ;  and  so 
long  as  the  establishment  on  the  Tuileries  was  left  standing,  the 
name  of  V^ry  retained  its  talismanic  powers  of  attraction,  the  de- 
lij^ht  and  pride  of  gastronomy — 

*  Whilst  stands  the  Coliseum,  Rome  shall  stand ; 
And  whijst  Rome  stands,  the  world*^' 
But  when  the  house  ia  question  was  removed  to  make  way  for  the 
public  buildings  whkbtnow  rest  upon  its  site,  the  presiding  genius 
of  the  family  deserted  it— en  ilh  retro  fluere  et  sitblcmsa  referri — 
and  we  seek  in  vain  in  their  establishment  in  the  Falais  Royal, 
the  charm  which  hung  about  its  predecessor  of  the  Tuileries. 
Death,  too,  had  intervened,  and  carried  off  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  brothers.  A  magnificent  monument  has  been  erected  to 
his  memory  in  Pere  la  Chaise,  with  an  inscription  concluding 
thus : — Touts  sa  vie  fat  consacrie  aux  arts  utiles.  The  house 
was  put  under  a  new  system  of  management  at  the  beginning  of 
the  last  year,  and  bids  fair  to  be  once  again  a  favourite  with  the 
connoisseur;  unless  the  ignorant  English,  attracted  thither  by 
its  former  notoriety,  should  persevere  in  ruining  it. 

The  ignorance  occasionally  displayed  there  is  enough  to  ruin 
any  artist  in  the  world.  For  example,  a  friend  of  ours,  two  or 
three  summers  ago,  had  forced  on  his  attention  the  proceedings  of 
some  bank  clerlu,  enjoying  their  fortnight's  furlough  in  France, 
who  were  attempting  to  order  a  dinner  without  knowing  a  syl- 
lable of  French.  Their  mode  of  indicating  their  wishes  was  by 
copying  at  random  sundry  items  from  the  carte,  to  the  no  small 
astonishment  of  the  gargon,  who  saw  entremets  taking  precedence 
of  entrees,  and  a  voUau^vent  postponed  to  the  game.  At  length 
they  wrote  down  as  follows  :  for  our  authority  begged  and  retains 
tlieir  dinner-bill  as  one  of  the  most  Upcottian  of  autographs — 
*  Fricaodeau  i  Toseille  ou  i  la  chicor^e.'  This  was  a  puzzler ; 
the  waiter  begged  for  explanation,  and  was  referred,  as  to  au 
unimpugnable  authority,  to  the  carte,  which  had  certainly  been 
copied  to  the  letter.    '  Bien,  Messieurs,  mais  qu'est-ce  que  vous 

voulez, 
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fjoufer,  a  Voseille  on  a  (a  chicoree  9 '  They  stared  by  turns  at  one 
another  and  at  him,  but  the  matter  of  delay  was  a  mystery,  and 
the  waiter  no  doubt  desired  the  chef  to  send  up  what  he  could  do 
quickest  and  easiest  for  two  betes  Anglois^ 

We  find  we  must  hurry  over  the  rest  upon  our  list.  The  Cafe 
de  Paris  is  a  delightful  place  to  dine  in  during  fine  weather^  by 
day-light;  the  rooms  are  the  most  splendid  in  Paris;  and  though 
the  price  of  everything  is  nearly  a  third  higher  than  the  average  rate 
even  in  the  best  houses,  the  tables  are  almost  always  full ;  so  we 
need  hardly  add  that  it  is  completely  a  la  mode.  We  have  heard  the 
cookery  doubted  by  competent  judges,  and  it  is  certainly  exceed- 
ingly unequal;  but  some  few  of  their  dishes,  as  their  salmis  of  game 
and  soles  en  matelofte  Normande,  are  allowed  to  be  inimitable. 

If  you  pass  in  front  of  Perigord's,  a  few  doors  from  Very's,  in 
the  Palais  Royal,  about  seven,  you  will  see  a  succession  of  small 
tables,  occupied  each  by  a  single  gastronome  eating  with  all  the 
gravity  and  precision  becoming  one  of  the  most  arduous  duties  of 
life — an  unequivocal  symptom  of  a  cuisine  recherchee.  But  the 
rooms,  consisting  merely  of  a  ground  floor  and  an  entresol,  are 
so  hot  and  close,  that  it  is  always  with  fear  and  trembling  that  any 
English  savant  can  venture  to  dine  in  them ;  a  pure  air  being,  in 
his  opinion,  absolutely  necessary  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  aroma 
of  a  dish. 

Lointier*s  is  an  excellent  house  for  a  diner  commander  but  we 
would  recommend  him  to  be  less  prodigal  of  his  truffles ;  the  ex- 
cessive use  of  which  is  quite  destructive  of  the  variety  required  in 
a  well  ordered  menu. 

The  Cafe  Anglais,  on  the  Italian  Boulevards,  we  recommend 
merely  as  the  nearest  good  house  to  the  Varietes,  Qymnase,  and 
Porte  St  Martin  ;  our  own  attention  was  first  attracted  to  it  by 
seeing  a  party,  of  which  M.  Thiers  was  the  centre,  in  the  constant 
habit  of  dining  there.  Now,  M.Thiers  is  an  hereditary  judge  of 
such  matters ;  at  least  he  was  once  described  to  us  by  another 
member  of  Louis  Philippe's  present  Cabinet,  as  '  le  fils  ain6  d'une 
trcs-mauvaise  cuisini^re,'  and  we  are  willing  to  reject  the  invidious 
part  of  the  description  as  a  pleasantry  or  a  bit  of  malice  most 
peculiarly  and  particularly  French.  Or  it  may  have  been  added 
out  of  kindness,  for  it  is  told  of  a  wit  of  other  days,  that  when  a 
friend  asked  him  if  he  was  really  married  to  an  actress,  he  replied, 

*  Yes,  my  dear  fellow,  but  she  was  a bad  one  * — meaning, 

evidently,  that  her  vocation  was  for  better  things. 

Les  Trois  Frbres  Provengaux  gained  their  fame  by  brandades 
de  merluche,  morue  &  Vail,  and  Provengal  ragouts,  but  the  best 
thing  now  to  be  tasted  there  is  a  vol-au-vent. 

Hardy  and  Richc  have  been  condemned  to  a  very  critical  kind 
of  notoriety  by  a  pun — *  Pour  diner  chez  Hardy,  il  faut  itre  riche ; 

et 
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et  pour  dtner  chez  Riche,  il  faut  fetre  hardi/  We  never  were  hardy 
enough  to  try  Riche,  but  those  who  are  rich  enough  to  try  Hardy, 
will  still  find  a  breakfast  fully  justifying  the  commendation  of 
Mr.  Robert  Fudge  : — 

« I  stmt  to  the  old  caf«^  Hardy,  which  yet 
Beats  the  field  at  a  dejeHner  a  lafaurchette : 
Then,  Dick,  what  a  breakfast !  oh,  not  like  your  ghost 
Of  a  breakfast  in  England,  your  curst  tea  and  toast ; 
But  a  sideboard,  you  dog,  where  one's  eye  roves  about, 
Like  a  Turk's  in  the  harem,  and  thence  singles  out 
One*s  pate  of  larks,  just  to  tune  up  the  throat, 
One's  small  limbs  of  chicken,  done  en  papillote; 
One's  erudite  cutlets,  dresi  always,  but  plain — 
Or  one's  kidnies — imagine,  Dick — done  with  champagne ; 
Then  some  glasses  of  Beaune,  to  dilute— or  mayhap 
Chambertin,  which  you  know 's  the  pet  tipple  of  Nap  * 
Your  coffee  comes  next,  by  prescription ;  and  then,  Dick,'s 
The  coffee's  ne'er  failing,  and  glorious  appendix — 
A  neat  glass  of parf ait-amour^  which  one  sips 
Just  as  if  bottled  velvet  tipp'd  over  one's  lips.' 

Tortoni,  however,  the  Gunter  of  Paris,  is  the  favourite,  just  at 
present,  for  a  dejeuner;  and  parfait-amour  is  obsolete.      Claret 
for  boys,  port  for  men,  and  brandy  for  heroes,  was  the  decision  of 
Johnson,    and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  brandy  is  your  true 
chasse  for  the  heroes  of  gastronomy.     If  tempted  to  indulge  in  a 
liqueur,  they  generally  confine  themselves  to  curagoa.     Even  with 
ladies,  parf ait-amour y  notwithstanding  the  attraction  of  its  name, 
is  no  longer  in  repute;  they  have  adopted  Maraschino  in  its  place, 
and  sip  it  with  such  evident  symptoms  of  enjoyment,  that  once 
upon  a  time,  when  a  certain  eminent  diplomatist  was  asked  by 
his  voisine,  at  a  petit-souper,  for  a  female  toast,  to  parallel  with 
the  masculine  one  of  Women  and  Wine,  his  excellency  ventured 
to  suggest  Men  and  Maraschino,  and  the  suggestion  received  the 
compliment  of  very  general  applause. 
The  following  advice  may  still  also  be  implicitly  depended  upon: 
'  If  some  who  're  Lotharios  in  feedinjy,  should  wish 
Just  to  flirt  with  a  luncheon,  (a  devilish  bad  trick, 
As  it  takes  off  the  bloom  of  one's  appetite,  Dick) — 
To  the  Passage  des — what  d'ye  call't  ? — des  Panoramas^ 
We  quicken  our  pace,  and  there  heartily  cram  as 
Seducing  young  pdieSt  as  ever  could  cozen 
One  out  of  one's  appetite,  down  by  the  dozen.' 

The  place  intended  to  be  indicated,  we  presume,  is  M,  Felix's, 

*  In  justice  to  Napoleon,  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  Chambertin  was  not  his 
*  pet  tipple'  on  serious  occasions.  In  his  carriage,  taken  at  Waterloo,  were  found 
two  bottles  nearly  empty^the  one  of  Maiaya^  and  the  other  of  /Zvm, 

who 
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who  preserres  hia  reputation  in  all  its  pristine  purity.  The  de-> 
mand  for  his  patet  is  said  to  vary  between  twelve  and  fifteen  thou-^ 
sand  a  day. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  important  effects  produced  by  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Revolution.  We  now  proceed  to  mention  the 
no  less  important  effects  produced  by  the  conclusion  of  it — or 
rather  of  one  of  its  great  stages — ^which  are  most  dramatically  in- 
dicated by  the  author  of  the  Fhynologie, 

*  By  the  treaty  of  November,  1816,'  says  M.  Brillat  Savarin, 
France  was  bound  to  pay  the  sum  of  60,000,000  francs  within  three 
years,  besides  claims  for  compensation  and  requisitions  of  various 
sorts,  amounting  to  nearly  as  much  more.  The  apprehension  became 
general  that  a  national  bankruptcy  must  ensue ;  the  more  particularly 
as  all  was  to  be  paid  in  specie.  '*  Alas,"  said  the  good  people  of 
France,  as  they  saw  the  fatal  tumbrel  go  by  on  its  way  to  be  filled  in 
the  Rue  Vivienne,  **  Alas,  our  money  is  emigrating ;  next  year  we 
shall  go  down  on  our  knees  before  a  five  franc  piece  ;  we  are  about  to 
fall  into  the  condition  of  a  ruined  man ;  speculations  of  all  sorts  wnll 
fail ;  there  will  be  no  such  thing  as  borrowing ;  it  will  be  weakness, 
exhaustion,  civil  death."  The  event  proved  the  apprehension  to  be 
false  ;  and  to  the  great  astonishment  of  all  engaged  in  finance-matters, 
the  payments  were  made  with  facility,  credit  rose,  loans  were  eagerly 
caught  at,  and  during  the  whole  time  this  superpurgation  lasted,  the 
balance  of  exchange  was  in  favour  of  France ;  which  proves  that  more 
money  came  into  than  went  out  of  it.  What  is  the  power  that  came 
to  our  assistance  ?  Who  is  the  divinity  that  eflfected  this  miracle  ? — 
Gourmandise,  When  the  Britons,  Germans,  Cimmerians,  and  Scy- 
thians, broke  into  France,  they  brought  with  them  a  rare  voracity  and 
stomachs  of  no  ordinary  calibre.  They  did  not  long  remain  satisfied 
with  the  ofilcial  cheer  which  a  forced  hospitality  supplied  to  them; 
they  aspired  to  more  refined  enjoyments  ;  and  in  a  short  time  the 
queen  city  was  little  more  than  an  immense  refectory. 

•  The  effect  lasts  still;  foreigners  flock  from  every  quarter  of 
Europe,  to  renew  during  peace  the  pleasing  habits  they  contracted 
during  the  war  ;  they  must  come  to  Paris  ;  when  there,  they  rnuat  eat 
and  drink  without  regard  to  price ;  and  if  our  funds  obtain  a  pre- 
ference, it  is  owing  less  to  the  higher  interest  they  pay,  than  to  the 
instinctive  confidence  it  is  impossible  to  help  reposing  in  a  people 
amongst  whom  gourmands  are  so  happy  1' — vol.  i.  p.  239. 

To  give  an  individual  illustration  of  the  principle — when  the  Rus- 
sian army  of  invasion  passed  through  Champagne,  they  took  away 
six  hundred  thousand  bottles  from  the  cellars  of  M.  Moetof  Eper- 
nay;  but  he  considers  himself  a  gainer  by  the  loss,  his  orders  from 
the  north  having  more  than  doubled  since  then.  M.  Moet's  cellars, 
be  it  said  in  passing,  are  peculiarly  deserving  of  attention,  and  he 
is  always  happy  to  do  the  honours  to  travellers.  We  ourselves 
visited  them  last  autumn,  and  were  presented,  at  parting,  with  a 
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bottle  of  the  choicest  wine — a  cusiom^  we  unclerstancl^  invtriably 
observed  in  this  munificent  establishment. 

We  have  introduced  these  particulars'^  to  account  for  the  univer- 
m1  diflfusion  of  the  French  taste  in  cookery  over  Europe ;  but  in 
all  other  countries  it  is  mostly  confined  to  private  houses,  so  that,  to 
avoid  playing  the  Paul  Pry  of  the  kitchen,  we  shall  be  henceforth 
driven  to  be  more  general  in  our  remarks.  This,  however,  need 
not  prevent  our  mentioning  the  hdtels  and  restaurateurs  in  Ger- 
many, Italy,  and  the  Low  Countries,  where  a  cuisine  peculiarly 
recherdiee  is  to  be  found.  To  the  best  of  our  information,  the 
following  may  be  fairly  placed  in  the  first  class : — Jagor*sf  at 
Berlin,  the  HStel  de  France  at  Dresden,  the  Schwan  and  the 
Grand  Duke  Charles  at  Vienna,  the  Old  Doel  or  Doelen  at  the 
Hague,  and  Rebechino  Vecchio  at  Milan,  where  the  famous  mi" 
tintfa  del  riso  may  be  tasted  in  the  highest  perfection.  We  have 
observed  excellent  dinners  at  many  other  places,  as  at  Aix  la 
Chapelle,  Baden,  and  Strasburg  (which  should  be  visited  for  the 
sake  of  the  foie  gras) ;  but  we  are  here  speaking  exclusively  of 
places  to  be  made  objects  in  an  artistical  tour.  If  you  take  the 
St  Gothard  road,  the  red  trout  from  the  lake  near  Andermatt 
must  be  studied ;  they  are,  we  rather  think,  the  very  finest  trout 
in  Europe.  In  passing  the  Simplon,  again,  the  tourist  should  not 
forget  to  ask  for  a  pate  de  chamois  at  the  little  inn  upon  the  top ; 
should  he  pass  within  a  moderate  distance  of  the  lake  of  Como,  we 
earnestly  recommend  him  to  try  the  trout ;  and  at  Rome  the  wild 
boar  will  be  found  worthy  of  its  classical  fame.J  With  regard  to 
the  naUonal  dishes  of  the  countries  above-mentioned,  so  little  pains 
have  been  taken  in  cultivating  them,  that  they  will  rarely,  and 
then  by  accident,  be  found  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  con- 
noisseur, when  he  has  once  made  himself  acquainted  with  their 
quality.  A  late  eminent  judge  and  traveller  had  the  curiosity  to 
inquire  at  the  HStel  de  France  at  Dresden,  to  vvhom  he  was  indebted 
for  the  enjoyment  he  had  derived  from  a  fricandeau,  and  learnt 
that  the  cook  and  the  master  of  the  hotel  were  one  and  the  same 
person — a  Frenchman ;  ci-devant  chef  of  a  Russian  minister.  He 
had  been  eighteen  years  in  Germany,  but  knew  not  a  word  of  any 
language  but  his  own.  A  quoi  bon,  Monsieur,  was  his  very  natural 
reply  to  the  great  lawyer's  expression  of  astonishment,  a  quoibon 
apprendre  la  langue  d'un  peuple  qui  ne possede  pas  une  cuisine? 

•  We  have  not  room  to  touch  on  the  French  provinces  :  but  the  coquiiU  d'ecrivitse, 
at  the  little  inn  bearing  the  sign  of  Petrarch  and  Laura,  at  Faunluse,  ought  not  to 
be  wholly  overlooked.    The  Album  there  is  much  fuller  of  the  plat  than  of  the  poet. 

t  Jagor  is  famous  for  Champagiie.  We  have  been  told,  on  good  authority,  that 
he  sells  not  less  than  30,000  bottles  per  annum,  but  we  are  not  quite  sure  that  thi 
whole  is  consumed  upon  the  premises.  .    .,     .    ,       i.  xi      j 

t  By  the  way,  the  only  attraction  of  Atheus  m  our  time  is  the  tuikey  fattened  on 
ths  oUves  of  Mount  Hymettus.  ^p,  . 
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This  seems  to  us^  as  it  did  to  Sir  John  Leach,  quite  decisive 
against  Germany. 

In  Italy,  again,  whenever  the  thoughts  of  the  amateur  turn  on 
eating,  the  object  is  pretty  certain  to  be  French.  Thus  there  is 
a  well-known  story  in  the  Italian  jest-books  about  a  bet  between 
two  cardinals.  The  bet  was  a  dinde  aux  iruffes.  The  loser  post- 
pones the  payment  till  the  very  eve  of  the  carnival,  when  the 
winner  reminds  him  of  the  debt.  He  excuses  himself  on  the 
ground  that  truffles  were  worth  nothing  that  year.  *  Bah,  bah/ 
says  the  other,  '  that  is  a  false  report  originating  with  the  turkeys.* 
So  very  bad,  indeed,  is  the  native  Italian  cookery,  that  even  the 
Germans  cry  shame  on  it.  In  the  late  work  of  Professor  Nicolai, 
lialien  wie  es  wirklich  ist^  a  complaint  of  the  dinner  forms  a  regular 
item  in  the  journal  of  the  day.  The  Old  World  is  not  behind- 
hand with  the  New  in  this  enthusiasm  for  the  cookery  of  France ; 
amongst  the  other  special  missions  entrusted  to  M.  Armand  de 
Br^mont  by  Bolivar  was  that  of  bringing  over  the  best  French 
cook  he  could  entice. 

We  have  now  cleared  the  way  for  England,  but  we  shall  expe- 
rience a  more  than  ordinary  difficulty  in  treating  of  it,  as  we 
cannot  well  venture  to  illustrate  by  contemporary  instances,  and 
we  are  fearful  of  affording  materials  to  injurious  detraction  by 
criticism.  Our  notice  must,  therefore,  deal  mostly  in  generals, 
and  be  brief.  It  seems  allowed  on  all  hands  that  a  first-rate 
dinner  in  England  is  out  of  all  comparison  better  than  a  dinner 
of  the  same  class  in  any  other  country ;  for  we  get  the  best  cooks, 
as  we  get  the  best  singers  and  dancers,  by  bidding  highest  for 
them,  and  we  have  cultivated  certain  national  dishes  to  a  point 
which  makes  them  the  envy  of  the  world.  In  proof  of  this  bold 
assertion,  which  is  backed,  moreover^  by  the  unqualified  admission 
of  Ude,*  we  request  attention  to  the  menu  of  the  dinner  given  in 
May  last  to  Lord  Chesterfield,  on  his  quitting  the  office  of  Master 
of  the  Buckhounds,  at  the  Clarendon.  The  party  consisted  of 
thirty ;  the  price  was  six  guineas  a-head ;  and  the  dinner  was 
ordered  by  Comte  d'Orsay,  who  stands  without  a  rival  amongst 
connoisseurs  in  this  department  of  art : — 
*  Premier  Service, 

*  Potass, — ^Printannier :  k  la  reine :  turtle  (JLwo  tureens.) 

*  Poissons, — ^Turbot  {lobster  and  Dutch  gcnices)  :  saumon  h  la  Tar- 
tare  :  rougets  a  la  cardinal :  friture  de  morue :  white  bait, 

*  Releves, — Filet  de  boeuf  k  la  Napolitaine:  dindon  k  la  chipolate: 
timballe  de  macaroni:  haunch  of  venison. 

*  Entries. — Croquettes  de  volaille :  petits  pAtes  aux  huitres :  c6te- 
lettes d'agneau :  puree  de  champignons:  cdtelettes  d'agneau  aux  pois 
d'asperge:  fricandeau  de  veau  k  Toseille:  ris  de  veau  pique  aux 
tomates :  c6telettes  de  pigeons  k  la  Dusselle :  chartreuse  de  It^gumes 

*  *  1  wiU  venture  to  affirm  that  cookery  in  Kngland,  when  weU  done,  is  luperior 
to  that  of  any  country  in  the  world,*—  Ude,  p.  xliii.  gUX 
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auxfaisans:  filets  de  cannetons  h  laBigarrade:  boudins  k  la  Riche- 
lieu :  ftaute  de  volmlle  aux  truffes :  p&te  de  mouton  monU^. 
'  C6t6, — Boeuf  rdti :  jambon :  salade. 

*  Second  Service. 

*  R6ts. — Chapons,  quails,  turkey  poults,  green  goose. 

*  Entremets, — Asperges;  haricot  k  la  Fran9ai8e:  mayonaise  d'homard: 
gclee  Macedoine :  aspices  d'ceufs  de  pluvier :  Charlotte  Russe :  geUe 
an  Marasquin :  cr^me  marbre :  corbeille  de  p&tisserie :  vol-au-vent  de 
rhabarb:  tourte  d*abricots:  corbeille  des  meringues:  dressed  crab: 
salade  au  galantine. — Champignons  aux  fines  herbes. 

*  Releves. — Soufllee  a  la  vanille :  Nesselrode  pudding :  Adelaide 
sandwiches:  fondus.    Pieces  montees,  &c.  &c.  &c.* 

The  reader  will  not  fail  to  observe  how  well  the  English  dishes, 
—turtle,  white  bait,  and  venison, — relieve  the  French  in  this 
dioner;  and  what  a  breadth,  depth,  solidity,  and  dignity  they  add 
to  it.  Green  goose^  also,  may  rank  as  English,  the  goose  being 
held  in  little  honour,  with  the  exception  of  its  liver^  by  the  French  ; 
but  we  think  Comte  d'Orsay  did  quite  right  in  inserting  it.  The 
execution  is  said  to  have  been  pretty  nearly  on  a  par  with  the  con* 
ceptioD,  and  the  whole  entertainment  was  crowned  with  the  most 
iospiritittg  success.  The  moderation  of  the  price  must  strike 
every  one.  A  tradition  has  reached  us  of  a  dinner  at  The  Albion, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  late  venerable  Sir  William  Curtis,  which 
cost  the  party  between  thirty  and  forty  pounds  a  piece.  We  have 
also  a  vague  recollection  of  a  bet  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of 
the  Albion  and  York  House  (Batli)  dinners,  which  was  formally 
decided  by  a  dinner  of  unparalleled  munificence,  and  nearly  equal 
cost,  at  each ;  or  rather  not  decided,  for  it  became  a  drawn  bet, 
the  Albion  beating  in  the  first  course,  and  the  York  House  in  the 
second.  But  these  are  reminiscences^  on  which,  we  fi*ankly  own, 
no  great  reliance  is  to  be  placed. 

It  is  very  far  from  our  intention  to  attempt  a  catalogue  raisonne 
of  the  different  hotels  and  club-houses  of  London,  similar  to  that 
which  we  have  hazarded  of  the  restaurants  of  France,  nor  can  we 
pretend  to  balance  the  pretensions  of  the  artists  of  acknowledged 
reputation  amongst  us.  We  shall  merely  enumerate  a  few  very  dis- 
tinguished names  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  rising  generation  and 
of  posterity.  Such  are  Ude,  Lefevre,  Bony,  Martin,  Hall,  Crepin, 
Francatelli,  Collins  and  Loyer, — all  at  present  residing  in  London; 
with  whom  Boyer,  ci-devant  cook  to  the  Marquis  of  Worcester, 
and  now  master  of  the  Bell  at  Leicester,  richly  merits  to  be  asso- 
ciated. Tlie  celebrated  chef  of  the  late  Marquis  of  Abercorn,  who 
refused  to  accompany  the  Duke  of  Richmond  to  Ireland,  at  a  salary 
of  400/.  a  year,  on  hearing  that  there  was  no  Italian  opera  at 
Dublin,  was  burnt  to  death  in  Lisle  Street  some  years  ago,  and 
we  remember  a  fair  friend  of  ours  exultingly  declaring  that  she  had 

partaken 
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partaken  of  one  of  his  posfJiumous  pies.  These  great  artists^  with 
others  whose  names  are  not  now  present  to  our  memory^  have  raised 
cookery  in  England  to  a  state  which  really  does  honour  to  the  age; 
but  they  have  introduced  or  sanctioned  some  heresies  which  we 
must  take  the  liberty  to  note.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  their  botinden 
duty  to  protest  against  the  mania  for  white  entr^,  which  fre- 
quently abound  to  the  total  exclusion  of  brown;  though  good 
taste^  and  what  Mr.  Square  would  call  the  natural  fitness  of  thingi, 
demand  a  judicious  admixture  of  the  two.  Again,  they  should 
absolutely  refuse  to  dress  such  a  thing  as  ri$  de  veau  d  la  chicarft, 
or  tendons  de  veau  aux  &pinaisy  for  it  is  the  worst  of  barbarisms 
to  combine  these  insipid  vegetables  with  a  meat  already  too  in- 
sipid of  itself, — as  if  no  such  things  existed  as  sorrel  (I'oseille)  or 
the  pur6e  of  tomatas,  which  are  never  used  enough  in  such  cases. 
Another  most  ill-assorted  union  is  that  which  takes  place  in  potUett 
aux  concombres.  But  the  worst  of  all  profanations  is  the  liberty 
taken  with  that  exquisite  production  the  truffle,  in  making  it  the 
basis  of  a  pur^e, — thus  ruthlessly  sacrificing  its  characteristic  ex- 
cellence, which  is  most  indubitably  its  croquanctf.  But  to  afford 
a  practical  illustration  of  sound  principles  and  give  the  gentlemen 
above-named  an  opportunity  for  critical  inquiry  in  their  turn, 
which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  end  in  their  entire  conviction  and 
speedy  amendment,  we  shall  here  insert  the  menu  of  another 
dinner,  lately  ordered  by  a  distinguished  amateur,  and  executed 
by  M.  L.  E.  Ude-^ 

*  Service  I. 

*  2  Potages. — Bisque  d'tJcrevisse :  consommtl  aux  quenelles. 

*  2  "Poiiionn. — Les  tranches  de  saumon  k  la  Genevoise :  les  roagets 
en  caisse. 

^  2  12«/ei^«.— Les  poulardes  ii  la  jardiniere :  jambon  glac<^  aux 
tJpinais. 

*  8  Bancs, — La  casserolle  au  ris  &  la  financiere :  le  vol-au-vent  de 
turbot  k  la  crtoe. 

*  Entrees. — Le  saut^  de  volaille  au  supreme,  puree  d'asperge :  les 
cotelettes  de  pore  k  la  Proven<jale :  les  tendons  de  veau  a  la  Liver- 
noise  :  les  poulets  k  la  Marengo :  la  noix  de  veau  k  la  Lucullus,  Ma- 
cedoine  de  ItJgumes :  les  escaloppes  de  volaille  aux  tniffes  ;  les  cotelettes 
d'agneau,  purtfe  de  tomate :  les  petits  poulets  k  VA\g4nne, 

*  Service  IL 

*  Les  poulardes  au  cressons :  levreau  pique :  les  canetons :  les  pintades. 
'  2  Les  asperges. 

*  2  Les  pois  nouveaux. 

*  La  salade  de  homard  k  Tltalienne :  la  Mact^doine  de  fruits  nouveaux, 
p^ches,&c.:  la  ct^lestine  defraise  k  la  Chantilly:  plombifere  aux  abricots: 
boudin  de  cabinet  k  la  vanille:  Charlotte  Russe  au  chocolat:  les 
Meringues:  le  baba  au  raisin  de  Corinthe :  le  soufBe  au  caftJ  Wane: 
les  fondus  ramequins.' 

Add 
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Add  the  pieces  de  rdsiifance^  as  a  liaunch  of  venison,  or  old 
Welsh  mutton,  roast  beef,  &c.,  and  we  think  we  may  say  with  our 
old  friend  of  the  Rocker,  '  Bien,  Messieurs,  vous  avez-la  un  ex- 
e^eni  diner.* 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  conclusion  of  our  sketch  of  the 
history  and  present  state  of  cookery^  and  have  only  a  single  cau- 
tionary observation  to  add.  Without  appliances  and  means  to 
boot  it  is  madness  to  attempt  en/r^«^  and  entremets;  and 'better 
first  in  a  village  than  second  in  Rome '  is  a  maxim  peculiarly  apr 
plicable  to  cookery.  '  A  good  soup,  a  small  turbot,  a  neck  of 
▼enison,  ducklings  with  green  peas  or  chicken  with  asparagus, 
snd  an  apricot  tart,  is  a  dinner  for  an  emperor, — when  he  cannot 
get  a  better  ;  '—so  said  the  late  accomplished  Earl  of  Dudley— 
and  we  agree  with  him :  but  let  peculiar  attention  be  given  to  the 
accessaries.  There  was  profound  knowledge  of  character  in  the 
observation  of  the  same  statesman  on  a  deceased  Baron  of  the 
Exchequer, — '  He  was  a  good  man,  sir^  an  excellent  man ;  he  had 
the  best  melted  butter  I  ever  tasted  in  my  life.' 

In  Mercier's  Tableau  de  Paris  there  are  some  statistical  results 
which  may  be  found  useful  in  the  selection  of  cooks.  By  dint  of 
a  profound  and  disinterested  study  of  the  subject,  he  has  been 
enabled  to  classify  them  by  provinces.  *  The  best/  he  sftys,  '  are 
ftom  Picardy;  those  from  Orleans  come  next;  then  Flanders, 
Burgundy,  Comtois,  Lorraine;  the  Parisian  last  but  one,  and 
(he  Norman  last  of  all.'  But  it  is  not  enough  to  choose  your 
cook ;  it  is  your  bounden  duty,  and  (what  is  more)  your  interest, 
sedulously  and  unceasingly  to  watch  over  his  health.  The  ortho- 
dox doctrine,  however,  on  this  point  could  hardly  be  adequatery 
conveyed  without  an  extract  from  an  elaborate  essay  entitled  De 
h  Sanii  des  Cuisiniers,  from  the  pen  of  no  less  a  person  than 
Grimaud  de  la  Reyni^re,  the  editor  of  the  Almanach — 

*  L'index  d'un  bon  cuisinier  doit  cheminer  sans  cesse  des  casseroles  'k 
salangne,  et  cen'estqu'en  d^gustant  ainsi  ii  chaque  minute  ses  ragofits 
<tu'il  peut  en  determiner  Passaisonnement  d'une  mani^re  precise.  II 
&ut  done  que  son  palais  soit  d*une  dtSlicatesse  extreme,  et  vierge  en 
<lQelqae  sorte,  pour  qu'un  rien  le  stimule  et  I'avertisse  de  ses  fautes. 

*  Mais  Todeur  continuelle  des  foarneaux,  la  ntfcessit^  de  boire  fr<^ 
qnemment  et  presque  toujoucs  de  mauvais  vin  pour  humecter  un  gosier 
incendii^,  la  vapeur  du  charbon,  les  humeurs  et  la  bile,  qui,  lorsqu'elles 
lont  en  roouvement,  d^naturent  nos  faculU^s,  tout  concourt  chez  un 
cuismier  h  alufrer  promptement  les  organes  de  la  dtlgustation.  Le  palais 
s'encroiite  en  quelque  sorte ;  il  n*a  plus  ni  ce  tact,  ni  cette  finesse,  ni 
c?tte  exquise  sensibilittS  d'oCi  depend  la  susceptibilitti  de  Torgane  du 
goAt ;  il  finit  par  s'excorier,  et  par  devenir  aussi  insensible  que  la  con- 
science d'un  vieux  juge.  Le  seul  moyen  de  lui  rendre  cette  fleur 
^Uaperduey  de  lui  f aire  reprendre  sa  souplessey  $a  dilicatesse  et  sea 
forces,  c'est  de  purger  le  cuisinier f  telle  risistance  qu^Uy  oppose;  car  il 
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en  es/f  ^ui,  iourcU  a  la  voix  de  la  ^irt^  n^app^poiveiU  poini  la  nkcemte 
de  prendre  mkdecine  lor9qu*il8  ne  $e  $enient  pot  malades.* 

But  we  must  now  apply  ourselves  a  little  more  critically  to  the 
literature  most  appropriately  represented  by  the  works  named  at 
the  head  of  this  article. 

Mirabeau  used  to  present  Condorcet  with  voUa  ma  theorie, 
and  the  Abbci  Maury  with  voila  ma  pratique.  We  beg  leave  to 
present  M.  Brillat-Savarin  as  our  theory,  M.  Ude  as  our  practice; 
and  we  shall  endeavour,  by  an  account  of  their  works,  to  justify 
the  selection  we  have  made.  But  we  shall  first  give  a  short  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  the  French  author^  whose  life,  conduct,  and 
position  in  society  did  honour  to  gastronomy,  and  form  an  apt  in- 
troduction to  his  work. 

Anthelme  Brillat-Savarin,  judge  of  the  Court  of  Cassation, 
member  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  of  most  of  the  scientific 
and  literary  societies  of  France,  was  born  in  1 755  at  Belley.  He 
was  bred  up  to  his  father*s  profession  of  the  law,  and  was  practising 
with  some  distinction  as  an  advocate,  when  (in  1789)  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  where  he  joined 
the  moderate  party,  and  did  his  best  to  avert  the  ruin  that  ensued. 
At  the  termination  of  his  legislative  duties,  he  was  appointed  Pre- 
sident of  the  Civil  Tribunal  of  the  department  o(  L'Ain,  and  on 
the  establishment  of  the  Court  of  Cassation  was  made  a  judge  of  it 
During  the  reign  of  terror  he  found  himself  amongst  the  proscribed, 
and  fled  for  refuge  to  Switzerland,  where  he  contrived  to  while  away 
the  time  in  scientific,  literary,  and  gastronomical  pursuits.  He 
was  afterwards  compelled  to  emigrate  to  America,  where  also  bb 
attention  seems  rarely  to  have  been  diverted  from  the  study  in 
which  he  was  destined  to  immortalize  himself.  It  is  related  of  him, 
that  once^  on  his  return  from  a  shooting  expedition,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  kill  a  wild  turkey,  he  fell  into 
conversation  with  Jefferson,  who  began  relating  some  interesting 
anecdotes  about  Washington  and  the  war^  when,  observing  the 
air  distrait  of  M.  Brillat-Savarin,  he  stopped,  and  was  about  to  go 
away :  '  My  dear  sir/  said  our  gastronomer,  recovering  himself  by 
a  strong  effort,  '  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons,  but  I  was  thinking 
how  I  should  dress  my  wild  turkey.'  He  earned  his  subsistence  by 
teaching  French  and  music,  an  art  in  which  he  remarkably  excelled. 
He  returned  to  France  in  1796>  and  after  filling  several  employ- 
ments of  trust  under  the  Directory,  was  re-appointed  to  his  old 
office  of  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Cassation,  in  which  he  continued  until 
bis  death  in  1 826.  The  Physiologic  du  Gout  was  published  some 
time  in  the  year  1825,  and  ran  rapidly  through  five  or  six  editions, 
besides  reprints  in  Belgium.  Its  great  charm  consists  in  the  singular 
melange  of  wit,  humour,  learning,  and  knowledge  of  the  world — 
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bom  mots,  anecdotes,  ingenious  theories  and  instructive  dissertations 
—which  it  presents ;  and  if,  as  we  are  told  and  believe,  Walton's 
Angler  has  made  many  of  its  readers  turn  fishermen,  we  should 
not  be  at  all  surprised  to  hear  that  the  '  Physiology  of  Taste'  had 
converted  a  fair  portion  of  the  reading  public  into  gastronomers. 

The  book  consists  of  a  collection  of  aphorisms,  a  dialogue 
between  the  author  and  a  friend  as  to  the  expediency  of  publi- 
catioD,  a  biographical  notice  of  the  friend^  thirty  meditations, 
and  a  concluding  miscellany  of  adventures,  inventions,  and 
anecdotes.  The  Meditations  (a  term  substituted  for  chapters) 
form  the  main  body  of  the  work,  and  relate  to  the  following  sub- 
jects:— 1.  the  senses;  2.  the  taste;  3.  gastronomy,  definition, 
origin,  and  use ;  4.  the  appetite,  with  illustrations  of  its  capacity ; 
5.  alimentary  substarices  in  general;  fi.  specialities,  including  game, 
fish,  turkeys,  truffles,  sugar,  coffee,  chocolate,  8cc.  &c. ;  7.  fryina, 
its  theory;  8.  thirst;  9.  beverages;  10.  episode  on  the  end  of  the 
world;  11.  gourmandise,  its  power  and  consequences,  particularly 
as  regards  conjugal  happiness;  12.  gourmands,  by  predestination, 
education,  profession,  &c. ;  13.  eprouvetf-es  gastroMmiaues ; 
14.  on  the  pleasures  of  the  table;  15.  the  halts  in  sporting  ;  10.  dt- 
gestion;  17.  repose;  18.  sleep;  1 9.  dreams;  20.  the  influence  of 
diet  on  repose,  sleep,  and  dreams ;  2 1,  obesity  ;  22.  treabnent  pre- 
wa/we  or  curative  of  obesity  ;  23.  leanness;  24.  fa^ts ;  25.  ex^ 
haustion;  9.6,  death;  27.  phUosophical  history  of  the  kitchen; 
^.  restaurateurs;  29.  classical  gastronomy  put  in  action; 
30.  gastronomic  mythology. 

Such  is  the  menu  of  this  book,  and  we  pity  the  itian  whose 
reading  appetite  is  not  excited  by  it.  Amongst  such  a  collection 
of  dainties  it  is  difficult  to  select^  but^we  will  do  our  best  to  extract 
some  of  the  most  characteristic  passages.  The  following,  on  the 
pleasures  of  the  table,  may  serve  to  dissipate  some  portion  of  the 
existing  prejudice  against  gourmands,  whose  high  vocation  is  too 
frequently  associated  in  the  minds  of  the  unenlightened  with  glut- 
tony and  greediness. 

*  Hie  pleasure  of  eating  is  common  to  us  with  animals ;  it  merely 
supposes  hunger,  and  that  which  is  necessary  to  satisfy  it.  The  plea- 
sore  of  the  table  is  peculiar  to  the  human  species  ;  it  supposes  ante- 
cedent attention  to  the  preparation  of  the  repast,  to  the  choice  of 
place,  and  the  assembling  of  the  guests.  The  pleasure  of  eating 
requires,  if  not  hunger,  at  least  appetite ;  the  pleasure  of  the  table  is 
most  frequently  independent  of  both. 

*  Some  poets  complained  that  the  neck,  by  reason  of  its  shortness, 
was  opposed  to  the  duration  of  the  pleasure  of  tasting ;  others  de- 
plored the  limited  capacity  of  the  stomach  ( which  will  not  hold,  upon 
the  average,  more  than  two  quarts  of  pulp) ;  and  Roman  dignitaries 
went  the  length  of  sparing  it  the  trouble  of  digesting  the  first  meal, 
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to  have  the  pleasure  of  swallowing  a  second* ••* ••The  delicutcy 
of  our  manners  would  not  endure  this  practice ;  but  we  have  done 
better,  and  we  have  arrived  at  the  same  end  by  means  recognized  by 
good  taste.  Dishes  have  been  invented  so  attractive,  that  they  un- 
ceasingly renew  the  appetite,  and  which  are  at  the  same  time  so  lightt 
that  they  flatter  the  palate  without  loading  the  stomach.  Seneca 
would  have  called  them  Nuhts  Esculentas,  We  are,  indeed,  arrived  at 
such  a  degree  of  alimentary  progression,  that  if  the  calls  of  business 
did  not  compel  us  to  rise  from  table,  or  if  the  want  of  sleep  did  not 
interpose,  the  duration  of  meals  might  he  almost  indefinite,  and  there 
would  be  no  sure  data  for  determining  the  time  that  might  elapse 
between  the  first  glass  of  Madeira*  and  the  last  glass  of  punch.* 

In  this  place  it  may  not  be  deemed  beside  the  purpose  to  state 
that  M.  Brillat-Savarin  was  naturally  of  a  sober,  moderate,  easily- 
satisfied  disposition;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  many  have  been 
misled  into  the  supposition  that  his  enthusiasm  was  unreal,  and 
his  book  a  piece  of  badinage  written  to  amuse  his  leisure  hours. 
He  continues  as  follows — 

'  But,  the  impatient  reader  will  probably  exclaim,  how  then  is  a 
meal  to  be  regulated,  in  order  to  unite  all  things  requisite  to  the 
highest  pleasures  of  the  table  ?   I  proceed  to  answer  this  question. 

1.  •  Let  not  the  number  of  the  company  exceed  twelve,  that  the  con- 
versation may  be  constantly  general. 

£. '  Let  them  be  so  selected  that  their  occupations  shall  be  varied, 
their  tastes  analogous,  and  with  such  points  of  contact  that  there  shall 
be  no  necessity  for  the  odious  formality  of  presentations. 

3. '  Let  the  eating-room  be  luxuriously  lighted,  the  cloth  remarkably 
clean  (! !),  and  the  atmosphere  at  the  temperature  of  from  thirteen  to 
sixteen  degrees  of  Rt^aumur. 

4.  *  Let  the  men  be  spirituelt  without  pretension — the  womei) 
pleasant  without  too  much  coquetry,  t 

5.  *  Let  the  dishes  be  exceedingly  choice,  but  limited  in  number, 
and  the  wines  of  the  first  quality,  each  in  its  degree. 

6.  ^  Let  the  order  of  progression  be,  for  the  first  (the  dishes),  from 
the  most  substantial  to  the  lightest ;  and  for  the  second  (the  wines), 
from  the  simplest  to  the  most  perfumed. 

7.  *  Let  the  act  of  consumption  be  deliberate,  the  dinner  being  the 
last  business  of  the  day ;  and  let  the  guests  consider  themselves  at 
travellers  who  are  to  arrive  together  at  the  same  place  of  destination. 

8.  '  Let  the  coffee  be  hot,  and  the  liqueurs  chosen  by  the  master. 

9. '  Let  the  saloon  be  large  enough  to  admit  of  a  game  at  cards  for 
those  who  cannot  do  without  it,  and  so  that  there  may  notwithstanding 
remain  space  enough  for  post-meridian  colloquy. 

10. '  Let  the  party  be  detained  by  the  charms  of  society,  and  animated 

*  The  custom  of  taking  parmesan  iw/A,  and  Madeira  after,  Boup,  was  introduced 
into  France  by  M.  Talleyrand,  who  was  an  acquaintance  of  our  exc^ent  author. 

t  *  I  write,'Myi  the  author  in  a  note,  <  between  the  Palaia  Royal  and  the  Quustte 
d'Antin.'  ' 
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by  the  hope  that  the  evening  will  not  pass  without  some  ulterior  en- 
joyment 

11. '  Let  the  tea  be  not  too  strong;  let  the  toast  be  scientifically  but- 
tered, and  the  punch  carefully  prepared. 

13.  *  Let  not  the  retreat  commence  before  eleven,  but  let  every 
body  be  in  bed  by  twelve. 

*  If  any  one  has  been  present  at  a  party  uniting  these  twelve  requi^ 
sites,  he  may  boast  of  havbg  been  present  at  his  own  apotheosis.*-^ 
▼ol.  i.  pp.  S97-S09. 

M.  Brillat-Savarin  has  here  omitted  one  very  important  requisite, 
which  it  may  be  as  well  to  supply  without  delay  firom  another 
section  of  his  book. 

•  Aphorism. — Of  all  the  qualities  of  a  cookf  the  mast  indispemable  i$ 
punctiuility, 

*  I  shall  support  this  grave  maxim  by  the  details  of  an  observation 
made  in  a  party  of  which  I  was  one — quorum  pars  magna  ywi— and 
where  the  pleasure  of  observing  saved  me  irom  the  extremes  of 
wretchedness. 

•  I  was  one  day  invited  to  dine  with  a  high  public  functionary;* 
and  at  the  appointed  moment,  half-past  five,  every  body  had  arrived, 
for  it  was  known  that  he  liked  punctuality,  and  sometimes  scolded 
the  dilatory.  I  was  struck  on  my  arrival  by  the  air  of  consternatk>n 
that  reigned  in  the  assembly ;  they  spoke  aside,  they  looked  into 
the  court-yard ;  some  faces  announced  stupefaction :  something 
extraordinary  had  certainly  come  to  pass.  I  approached  one  of 
the  party  whom  I  judged  most  capable  ot  satisfying  my  curiosity,  an4 
inquired  what  had  happened.  *'  Alas ! "  replied  he,  with  an  accent 
of  the  deepest  sorrow,  '*  Monseigneur  has  been  sent  for  to  the  Council 
of  State ;  he  has  just  set  out,  and  who  knows  when  he  will  return ! '' 
''Is  that  all?''  I  answered,  with  an  air  of  indifference  which  was  alier^ 
from  my  heart ;  "  that  is  a  matter  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  the  most; 
some  information  which  they  require ;  it  is  known  that  there  is  an 
official  dinner  here  to-day — they  can  have  no  motive  for  making  us 
fast.''  I  spoke  thus,  but  at  the  bottom  of  my  soul  I  was  not  without 
inquietude,  and  I  would  fain  have  been  somewhere  else.  The  first 
hour  passed  pretty  well ;  the  guests  sat  down  by  those  with  whom 
they  had  interests  in  common,  exhausted  the  topics  of  the  day»  and 
amused  themselves  in  conjecturing  the  cause  which  had  carried  off 
our  dear  Amphitryon  to  the  Tuileries.  By  the  second  hour,  some 
symptoms  of  impatience  began  to  be  observable ;  we  looked  at  one 
another  with  distrust ;  and  the  first  to  murmur  were  three  or  four  of 
the  party  who,  not  having  found  room  to  sit  down,  were  by  no  means 
in  a  convenient  position  for  waiting.  At  the  third  hour,  the  discontent 
became  general,  and  every  body  complained.  ''  When  unll  he  come 
back? ''said  one.  "What  can  he  be  thinking  of?"  said  another. 
**  It  is  enough  to  give  one  one's  death,'*  said  a  third.  By  the  fourth 
hour,  all  the  symptoms  were  aggravated ;  and  I  was  not  listened  to 

•  No  doubt  CambacSres. 
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when  I  yentured  to  say,  that  he  whose  absence  rendered  us  so  mise- 
rable was  beyond  a  donbt  the  most  miserable  of  all.  Attention  was 
distracted  for  a  moment  by  an  apparition.  One  of  the  party,  better 
acquainted  with  the  house  than  the  others,  penetrated  to  the  kitchen ; 
he  returned  quite  overcome;  his  face  announced  the  end  of  the 
world;  and  he  exclaimed  in  a  voice  hardly  articulate,  and  in  that 
muffled  tone  which  expresses  at  the  same  time  the  fear  of  making  a 
noise  and  the  desire  of  being  heard :  **  Monseigneur  set  out  without 
giving  orders;  and,  however  long  his  absence,  dinner  will  not  be 
served  till  his  return."  He  spoke,  and  the  alarm  occasioned  by  his 
speech  will  not  be  surpassed  by  the  effect  of  the  trumpet  on  the  day 
of  judgment.  Amongst  all  these  martyrs,  the  most  wretched  was  the 
good  D*Aigrefeuille,*  who  is  known  to  all  Paris ;  his  body  was  all 
over  suffering,  and  the  agony  of  Laocoon  was  in  his  face.  Pale, 
distracted,  seeing  nothing,  he  sat  crouched  upon  an  easy  chair,  crossed 
his  little  hands  upon  his  large  belly,  and  closed  his  eyes,  not  to  sleep, 
but  to  wait  the  approach  of  death.  Death,  however,  came  not.  To- 
wards ten,  a  carriage  was  heard  rolling  into  the  court ;  the  whole 
party  sprang  spontaneously  to  their  less.  Hilarity  succeeded  to  sad- 
ness ;  and  in  ^ve  minutes  we  were  at  table.  But,  alas !  the  hour  of  ap- 
petite was  past !  All  had  the  air  of  being  surprised  at  beginning  din- 
ner at  so  late  an  hour ;  the  jaws  had  not  that  isochronous  (^isochrone) 
movement  which  announces  a  regular  work ;  and  I  know  that  many 
guests  were  seriously  inconvenienced  by  the  delay.' — ^vol.  L  pp.  93-96. 

The  Meditation  entitled  Gourmandise  is  replete  with  instructive 
remark ;  but  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  that  part  of  it  which 
relates  to  the  ladies^  who,  since  Lord  Byron's*  silly  prejudices 
upon  the  subject  were  made  public,  think  it  prettiest  and  most  be- 
coming to  profess  a  total  indifference  as  to  what  they  eat.  Let 
them  hear  our  professor  on  this  subject — 

*  Gourmandise  is  by  no  means  unbecoming  in  women;  it  agrees 
with  the  delicacy  of  their  organs,  and  serves  to  compensate  them  for 
some  pleasures  from  which  they  are  obliged  to  abstain,  and  for  some 
evils  to  which  nature  appears  to  have  condemned  them.  Nothing  is 
more  pleasant  than  to  see  a  pretty  ^ourmaracfe  under  arms :  her  najiin 
is  nicely  adjusted ;  one  of  her  hands  is  rested  on  the  table ;  the  other 
conveys  to  her  mouth  little  morsels  elegantly  carved,  or  the  wing  of  a 
partridge  which  it  is  necessary  to  pick  ;  her  eyes  are  sparkling,  her 
Ups  glossy,  her  conversation  agreeable,  all  her  movements  gracious ; 
she  is  not  devoid  of  that  spice  of  coquetlerie  which  women  infuse  into 
everything.  With  so  many  advantages  she  is  irresistible ;  and  Cato 
the  Censor  himself  would  yield  to  the  influence. 

'  The  penchant  of  the  fair  sex  for  gourmandise  has  in  it  somewhat 
of  the  nature  of  instinct,  for  gourmandise  is  favourable  to  beauty.    A 

*  The  friend  and  principal  gastronomic  aide-decamp  of  Gambac^ret. 
t  It  is  a  strange  coincidence  that  Goethe,  in  fViihHm  Master,  expresses  a  similar 
dislike  to  teeing  women  eat. 
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train  of  exact  and  rigid  observations  have  demonstrated  tbat  a  suo 
culent,  delicate,  and  careful  regimen  repels  to  a  distance,  and  for 
a  length  of  time,  the  external  appearances  of  old  age.  It  gives  more 
brilliancy  to  the  eyes,  more  freshness  to  the  skin,  more  support  to  the 
muscles ;  and  as  it  is  certain  in  physiology,  that  it  is  the  depression  of 
the  muscles  which  causes  wrinkles,  those  formidable  enemies  of  beauty, 
it  is  equally  true  to  say  that,  aeteris  paribus,  those  who  understand 
eating  are  comparatively  ten  years  younger  than  those  who  are 
strangers  to  this  science.  The  painters  and  sculptors  are  deeply 
penetrated  with  this  truth,  for  they  never  represent  those  who  prac- 
tise abstinence  by  choice  or  duty,  as  misers  and  anchorites,  without 
giving  them  the  paleness  of  disease,  the  leanness  of  poverty,  and  the 
wrinkles  of  decrepitude. 

'  Again,  gourmandise^  when  partaken,  has  the  most  marked  influ- 
ence on  the  happiness  of  the  conjugal  state.  A  wedded  pair  endowed 
with  this  taste  have  once  a  day,  at  least,  an  agreeable  cause  of 
meeting.  Music,  no  doubt,  has  powerful  attractions  for  those  who 
love  it ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  set  about  it, — it  is  an  exertbn.  More* 
over,  one  may^  have  a  cold,  the  music  is  not  at  band,  the  instruments 
are  out  of  tune,  one  has  the  blue  devils,  or  it  is  a  day  of  rest.  In 
goumvmdUey  on  the  contrary,  a  common  want  summons  the  pair  to 
table;  the  same  inclination  retains  them  there ;  they  naturally  practise 
towards  one  another  those  little  attentions,  which  show  a  wish  to 
oblige ;  and  the  manner  in  which  their  meals  are  conducted  enters 
materially  into  the  happiness  of  life.  This  observation,  new  enough 
in  France,  had  not  escaped  the  English  novelist  Fielding ;  and  he  has 
developed  it  by  painting  in  his  novel  of*  Pamela*  the  dilferent  manner 
in  which  two  married  couples  finish  their  day. 

^  Does  gourmandise  become  gluttony,  voracity,  intemperance  ?  it 
loses  its  name,  escapes  from  our  jurisdiction,  and  falls  within  that  of 
the  moralist,  who  will  deal  with  it  by  his  precepts,  or  of  the  physician, 
who  will  cure  it  by  his  remedies.  Gourmandise^  characterised  as  in 
this  article,  has  a  name  in  French  alone ;  it  can  be  designated  neither 
by  the  Latin  gula,  nor  the  English  gluttony^  nor  the  German  lUstern* 
heit;  we,  therefore,  recommend  to  those  who  may  be  tempted  to 
transhite  this  instructive  book,  to  preserve  the  substantive  and  simply 
change  the  article ;  it  is  what  all  nations  have  done  for  coquetterie 
and  everything  relating  to  it' — vol.  i.  pp.  244-251. 

Considering  the  high  privileges  attached  to  the  character  of  a 
gourmandf  we  are  not  surprised  at  finding  that  it  is  not  to  be 
assumed  at  M'ill.  The  next  Meditation  accordingly  is  headed 
N^estpas  Gourmand  qui  veut,  and  begins  as  follows  : — 

*  There  are  individuals  to  whom  nature  has  denied  a  refinement  of 
organs,  or  a  continuity  of  attention,  without  which  the  most  succu- 
lent dishes  pass  unobserved.  Physiology  has  already  recognised  the 
first  of  these  varieties,  by  showing  us  the  tongue  of  these  unfortunates, 
badly  provided  with  nerves  for  inhalii^  and  appreciating  flavours. 
These  excite  in  them  but  an  obtuse  sentiment ;  such  persons  are,  with 
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regard  to  objects  of  taste,  what  the  blind  are  with  regard  to  light. 
The  second  Is  composed  of  distrcdU,  chatter-boxes,  persons  engaged 
in  business,  the  ambitious,  and  others,^ who  seek  to  occupy  themselves 
with  two  things  at  once,  and  eat  only  to  be  filled.  Such,  for  instance, 
was  Napoleon ;  he  was  irregular  in  his  meals,  and  ate  fast  and  ill ; 
but  there  again  was  to  be  traced  that  absolute  will  which  he  carried 
into  everything  he  did.  The  moment  appetite  was  felt,  it  wai  neces- 
sary that  it  should  be  satisfied,  and  his  establishment  was  so  arranged 
that  in  all  places  and  at  all  hours,  chicken,  cutlets,  and  coffee,  might 
be  forthcoming  at  a  word.* — vol.  i.  p.  252, 

The  habit  of  eating  fast  and  carelessly  is  supposed  to  have  pa- 
ralysed Napoleon  on  two  of  the  most  critical  occasions  of  his  life, 
— the  battles  of  Borodino  and  Leipsic,  which  he  might  have  con- 
verted into  decisive  and  influential  victories  by  pushing  his  ad« 
vantages  as  he  was  wont.  On  each  of  these  occasions  he  is  known 
to  have  been  suffering  from  indigestion.  On  the  third  day  of 
Dresden,  too,  the  German  novelist  Hoffman,  who  was  present  in 
the  town,  asserts  that  the  emperor  would  have  done  much  more 
than  he  did,  but  for  the  effects  of  a  shoulder  of  mutton  stuffed  with 
onions — a  dish  only  to  be  paralleled  by  the  pork  chops  which 
Messrs.  Thurtell  and  Co.  regaled  on  after  completing  the  murder 
of  their  friend  Mr.  Weare. 

The  gifted  beings  predestined  to  gourmandise  are  thus  de- 
scribed : — 

'  They  have  broad  faces,  sparkling  eyes,  small  foreheads,  short 
noses,  ^11  lips,  and  round  chins.  The  females  are  plump,  rather 
pretty  than  handsome,  with  a  tendency  to  embonpoint.  It  is  under 
this  exterior  that  the  pleasantest  guests  are  to  be  found  ;  they  accept 
all  that  is  offered,  eat  slowly,  and  taste  with  reflection.  They  never 
hurry  away  from  the  places  where  they  have  been  well  treat^ ;  and 
you  are  sure  of  them  for  the  evening,  because  they  know  all  the  games 
and  pastimes  which  form  the  ordinary  accessaries  of  a  gastronomic 
meeting. 

'  Those,  on  the  contrary,  to  whom  nature  has  refused  an  aptitude 
for  the  enjoyments  of  taste,  have  long  faces,  long  noses,  and  large 
eyes ;  whatever  their  height,  they  have  always  in  their  toumure  a  cha- 
racter of  elongation.  Thoy  have  black  and  straight  hair,  and  are 
above  all  deficient  in  embonpoint :  it  is  they  who  invented  trowsers.  The 
women  whom  nature  has  afflicted  with  the  same  misfortune  are  angu- 
lar, get  tired  at  table,  and  live  on  tea  and  scandal* — vol.  i.  p.  254. 

Out  of  the  many  modes  proposed  of  testing  this  theory,  we  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  one — the  judicious  employment  of  cprou- 
vettes : — 

•  We  understand,  by  eprouvettes,  dishes  of  acknowledged  flavour,  of 
such  undoubted  excellence,  that  their  bare  appearance  ought  to  excite 
in  a  human  being,  properly  organised,  all  the  faculties  of  taste ;  »o 
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that  all  those  iti  wlKHn^  in  such  cases,  we  perceive  neither  the  flush  of 
desire  nor  the  radiance  of  ecstacy,  may  be  justly  noted  as  unworthy 
of  the  honours  of  the  sitting  and  the  pleasures  attached  to  it^ 

A  distinguished  gastronomer^  refining  on  this  invention,  pro- 
poses eprouvettes  by  negation.  When,  for  example,  a  dish  of  high 
merit  is  suddenly  cfestroyed  by  accident,  or  any  other  sudden  dis- 
appointment occurs,  you  are  to  note  the  expression  of  your  guests' 
faces,  and  thus  form  your  estimate  of  their  gastric  sensibilities. 
We  will  illustrate  this  matter  by  an  anecdote  which  our  author  has 
forgotten  to  note. 

Cardinal  Fesch,  a  name  of  honour  in  the  annals  of  gastronomy, 
bad  invited  a  large  party  of  clerical  magnates  to  dinner.  By  a 
fortunate  coincidence  two  turbots  of  singular  beauty  arrived  as 
presents  to  his  Eminence  on  the  very  morning  of  the  feast.  To 
serve  both  would  appear  ridiculous,  but  the  Cardinal  was,  not- 
withstanding, most  anxious  to  have  the  credit  of  both.  He  im- 
parted his  embarrassment  to  his  cAe/*— *  Be  of  good  faith,  your 
£ininence:'  was  the  reply,  'both  shall  appear:  both  shall  enjoy 
the  reception  which  is  their  due.*  The  dinner  was  served :  one  of 
the  turbots  relieved  the  soup.  Exclamations  unanimous,  enthu-^ 
siastic,  religious,  gastronomical — it  was  the  moment  of  the  eprou- 
tette  positive.  The  mattre  d'hdtel  advances  :  two  attendants  raise 
the  monster  and  carry  him  off  to  cut  him  up ;  but  one  of  them 
loses  his  equilibrium :  the  attendants  and  the  turbot  roll  together 
on  the  floor.  At  this  sad  sight,  the  assembled  Cardinals  became 
pale  as  death,  and  a  solemn  silence  reigned  in  the  conclave — it 
was  the  moment  of  the  eprouvette  negative — but  the  inaitre  d*hdtel 
suddenly  turns  to  the  attendant — '  Bring  another  turbot,'  said  he, 
with  the  most  perfect  coolness.  The  other  appeared^  and  the 
eprouvette  positive  was  gloriously  renewed. 

'  You  shall  see  what  a  book  of  cookery  I  shall  make' — said  Dr. 
Johnson,  and  the  reader  will  not  fail  to  observe  that  this  is  the 
fourth  time  we  have  been  enabled  to  appeal  to  him  as  an  authority 
— *  Women  can  spin  very  well,  but  they  cannot  write  a  good  book 
of  cookery.*  I  could  write  a  better  book  of  cookery  than  has 
ever  yet  been  written  ;  it  should  be  a  book  on  philosophical  prin- 
ciples.' What  the  great  moralist  contemplated,  Ude  has  done. 
'The  French  Cook*  is  founded  on  the  purest  principles  of  prac- 
tical philosophy,  and  comprises  almost  everything  that  could  be 
desired  in  a  publication  of  the  sort  :-^ 

I  In  offering  to  the  pubUc,'  (says  the  advertisement,)  '  the  twelfth 
edition  of  his  work,  the  author  is  anxious  to  express  his  grateful  sense 

*  See  Croker's  Boiweii,  vol.  iv.  d.  143.— Mrs.  GlaMe*B  book  was  written  by  Dr. 
Hunter;  bnt  we  beliere  Mrs.  RandelrS  more  recent  oput  magnum  was  entirely  her  own. 
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of  the  favour  which  it  has  received.  He  reflects  with  pride  that  he 
has  been  the  instrument,  however  humble,  of  extensively  introducing 
into  this  country  a  taste  for,  as  he  conceives,  a  better  and  certainly 
a  more  scientific  species  of  cookery.  That  he  is  warranted  in  making 
this  assertk)n,  the  circulation  of  upwards  of  twelve  thousand  copies  of 
**  The  French  Cook  '*  is  abundant  proof.  To  render  the  work  stiU 
more  deserving  of  public  favour,  and  more  generally  useful  to  all 
classes  of  society,  he  has  in  the  present  edition  thoroughly  revised, 
and  in  some  measure  re-written,  every  receipt — remodelled  his  plan  of 
arrangement  so  as  to  present  the  most  obvious  facilities  of  reference — 
and  translated  every  French  term,  so  far  as  it  was  possible  (some  of 
the  technical  phrases  being  incapable  of  translation).  He  has  also 
added  much  new  matter,  especially  an  appendix  of  observations  on 
the  meals  of  the  day ;  with  his  mode  of  giving  suppers  at  routs  and 
soirt^es,  as  practised  when  the  author  was  in  the  employ^  of  Lord 
Sefton ;  suppers  which  were  at  the  time  admired  and  attempted  to  be 
imitated  by  the  mattres  dliotel  of  several  ladies  of  rank.' 

We  turn  at  once  to  the  section  in  which  these  '  admired  and 
attempted-to-be-imitated '  suppere  are  described  : — 

*  I  found  that  the  ladies  used  to  regard  with  dread  those  narrow 
benches  which  disordered  the  pleasing  arrangement  of  their  dresses, 
and  that  those  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  seated  in  the  centre  of 
the  forms  found  themselves  absolutely  imprisoned,  not  being  willing 
to  disturb  the  company  seated  on  either  side  of  them  ;  and  at  other 
times,  when  the  two  ends  of  the  seats  were  filled,  they  were  pre- 
vented by  decency  from  clambering  over  the  middle  of  the  benches, 
for  which  reason  many  persons  went  without  supper,  notwithstanding 
the  immense  expense  which  the  Amphitryons  had  incurred  for  their 
convenience  and  gratification. 

*  I  ventured,  therefore,  to  suggest  to  the  nobleman  whom  I  had 
then  the  honour  of  serving,  that  a  supper  might  be  given  which  should 
satisfy  at  once  the  guest  by  the  excellence  of  the  repast  and  the 
novelty  of  the  arrangement,  and  the  host  by  the  smalhiess  of  the  ex* 
pense  incurred. 

*  My  plan  for  a  ball  is  to  ornament  the  sideboard  with  a  basket  of 
fruit,  instead  of  insignificant  pieces  of  pastry,  which  are  at  once  ex- 
pensive in  making  and  objects  of  ridicule  to  the  connoisseur.  Place 
in  their  stead  things  that  can  be  eaten, — such  as  jelly,  plates  of  mixed 
pastry,  and  sandwiches  of  a  supetior  kind  ;  and  if  the  founder  of  the 
feast  be  great  and  generous,  avail  yourself  of  his  generosity  and  make 
excellent  articles,  but  never  in  too  great  confusion.  The  chief  fault  of 
all  cooks  is  that  they  are  too  profuse  in  their  preparations.  The  per- 
sons who  attend  a  ball  given  by  one  of  the  nobility  are  it  is  to  be 
presumed  of  the  same  class,  and  have  the  same  customs, — dining  at  a 
late  hour,  and  are  not  to  be  tempted  even  by  the  most  enticing  as- 
semblage of  aspic  of  fowls,  of  lobsters,  of  fillet  of  sole,  of  ham,  &c. 

*  Take  care  not  to  load  the  sideboard  with  anything  but  dishes  agree- 
ably but  simply  prepared.    The  lovers  of  good  cheer  do  not  like  objects 
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which  present  a  handled  appearance.  Affix  a  label  to  each  plate,  in- 
dicating its  contents,  and  you  will  find  that  this  arrangement  will  give 
the  guests  an  opportunity  of  taking  refreshments  without  being  obliged 
to  seat  themselves  at  a  table,  from  whence  the  ladies  cannot  rise  with- 
out disordering  their  dresses,  which  to  them  is  matter  of  far  greater 
moment  than  the  best  mpper  in  the  world.' — 

Than  the  best  supper,  certainly,  but  not  than  the  best  flirtation, 
for  \i'hich  a  supper  of  the  old  school  aiford:^  the  prettiest  oppor- 
tunities, it  being  always  understood  that  the  sexes  are  to  be 
intermingled  as  at  a  dinner  party,  and  that  it  is  a  gross  breach  of 
the  convenances  for  any  lady — old  or  young,  by  word  or  look — to  ask 
a  gentleman  for  his  place,  when  it  is  obvious  that  by  surrendering 
it  he  will  sacrifice  the  happiness  of  his  voisine.  But  we  beg  M. 
Ude's  pardon  for  this  interruption.     He  proceeds: — 

*  I  have  known  balls  where,  the  next  day,  in  spite  of  the  pillage  of 
a  pack  of  footmen,  which  was  enormous,  I  have  really  seen  twenty  or 
thirty  hams,  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  carved  fowls,  and 
forty  or  fifty  tongues  given  away,  jellies  melted  on  all  the  tables, 
pastry,  pat^s,  aspics,  and  lobster  salads — all  these  heaped  up  in  the 
kitchen,  and  strewed  about  the  passages,  completely  disfigured  by  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  necessary  to  take  them  from  the  dishes  in 
which  they  had  been  served !  And  this  extravagance  had  been  of 
use  to  no  human  being  I  for  even  the  servants  would  not  consider  it  a 
Intimate  repast  were  they  obliged  to  dine  on  the  remains  of  a  former 
day's  banquet !  This  class  of  persons  assimilate  no  little  to  cats, 
enjoying  what  they  can  pilfer,  but  very  difficult  to  please  in  what  is 
given  to  them.' — Ude^  p.  433. 

Receipts  are  ill  adapted  for  quotation,  and  we  shall  therefore 
merely  call  attention  to  one  contained  in  the  body  of  the  work, 
and  involving  no  less  a  subject  than  the  skinning  of  eels : — 

*  Take  one  or  two  live  eels ;  throw  them  into  the  fire ;  as  they  are 
twisting  about  on  all  sides,  lay  hold  of  them  with  a  towel  in  your  hand, 
and  skin  them  from  head  to  tail  This  method  is  the  best,  as  it  is  the 
only  method  of  drawing  out  all  the  oil,  which  is  unpalatable  and  indi* 
gestible.  Cut  the  eel  in  pieces  without  ripping  the  belly,  then  run 
your  knife  into  the  hollow  part,  and  turn  it  round  to  take  out  the 
inside. 

*  Several  reviewers  (he  adds  in  a  note  to  this  edition)  have  accused 
me  of  cruelty  because  I  recommend  in  this  work  that  eels  should  be 
burnt  alive.  As  my  knowledge  in  cookery  is  entirely  devoted  to  the 
"gratification  of  taste  and  the  preservation  of  health,  I  consider  it  my 
doty  to  attend  to  what  is  essential  to  both.  The  blue  skin  and  oil 
which  remain,  when  the  eels  are  skinned,  render  them  highly  indi- 
gestible. If  any  of  these  reviewers  would  make  trial  of  both  methods, 
they  would  find  that  the  burnt  eels  are  much  healthier ;  but  it  is,  after 
all,  left  to  their  choice  whether  to  burn  or  skin.' — Ude^  p.  242. 

The  argumentum  ad  gulam  is  here  very  happily  applied,  but 

M.  Ude 
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M.  Ude  might  htre  taken  higher  sround,  and  urged  not  merely 
that  the  eel  was  used  to  skinning,*  but  gloried  in  it.  It  was  only 
necessary  for  him  to  endow  the  eel  with  the  same  noble  endurance 
that  has  been  attributed  to  the  goose.  '  To  obtain  these  livers  (the 
foies  gra$  of  Strasbourg)  of  the  size  required,  it  is  necessary/  says 
a  writer  in  the  Almanach,  '  to  sacrifice  the  person  of  the  animal. 
Crammed  with  food^  deprived  of  drink,  and  fixed  near  a  great  fire, 
before  which  it  is  nailed  by  its  feet  upon  a  plank,  this  goose 
passes,  it  must  be  owned,  an  uncomfortable  life.  The  torment 
would  indeed  be  altogether  intolerable  if  the  idea  of  the  lot  which 
awaits  him  did  not  serve  as  a  consolation.  But  this  perspective 
makes  him  endure  his  sufferings  with  courage;  and  when  he 
refiects  that  his  liver,  bigger  than  himself,  larded  with  trufiles,  and 
clothed  in  a  scientific  pat^,  will,  through  the  instrumentality  of 
M.  Corcellet,  diffuse  all  over  £urope  the  glory  of  his  name,  he 
resigns  himself  to  his  destiny,  and  suffers  not  a  tear  to  flow.' 

Should   it,   notwithstanding,  be  thought  that  the   conduct  of 
M.  Ude  or  M.  Corcellet,  as  regards  eels  or  geese,  is  indefensible, 
We  may  still  say  of  them  as  Berchoux  says  of  Nero, — 
*  Je  sais  quMl  fut  cruel,  assassin,  suborneur, 
Mais  de  son  estomac  je  distingue  son  coeur.' 

M.  Ude  has  committed  a  few  errors  in  judgment,  however, 
which  we  defy  his  greatest  admirers  (and  we  profess  ourselves  to 
be  of  the  number)  to  palliate.  He  has  recommended  puree  oux 
truffles,  the  inherent  impropriety  of  which  has  been  already  de- 
monstrated ;  and  he  has  intrusted  the  task  of  translating  (perhaps 
of  editing)  his  book  to  some  person  or  persons  equally  ignorant  of 
the  French  language  and  of  the  culinary  art.  The  following  in- 
stances are  extracted  from  his  Vocabulary  of  terms : — 

*  Entremets — is  the  second  course  which  comes  between  the  toast 
meat  and  the  dessert. 

*  Sautez — is  to  mix  or  unite  all  the  parts  of  a  ragout  by  shaking  it 
about. 

*  Pique — is  to  lard  with  a  needle  game,  fowls,  and  all  sorts  of  meat 

*  Farce.  This  word  is  used  in  speaking  of  chopped  meat,  fish,  or 
herbs,  with  which  poultry  and  other  things  are  stuffed  before  they  are 
cooked.' 

This  word,  M.  Ude  may  depend  upon  it,  will  be  applied  to 
something  else,  if  he  suffers  such  glaring  ignorance  to  remain  much 
longer  a  blot  upon  his  book.  Neither  do  we  at  all  like  the  mode 
of  translating  the  names  of  dishes,  which  are  really  untranslate- 

*  One  of  the  most  important  tenrices  rendered  by  Mr.  Bentham  and  his  discii^es 
to  the  world  is  a  formal  refiitation  of  the  common  fallacy  aa  to  eels.  *  No  eel  is 
used  to  be  skinned  successively  by  several  persons ;  but  one  and  the  same  person  is 
used  succesuirely  to  skin  several  eels.*  So  says  the  sage  in  the  last  of  his  works,  the 
pamphlet  enUtled  Bm  Omttridot,  which  he  wrote  to  lUangle  Lord  Brougham. 

able } 
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able;  as  Boudin  a  la  Bourgeoise,  Pudding  Citizen's  Wifez  ijoay  ; 
MateloUe  a  la  Mariniere,  Sea-fFi/es  Mafelot ;  a  la  Maitre 
fHStel,  unth  Steward's  Sauce,  8cc.  In  the  Index  also  we  found 
*  Soup,  au  Lait  d*Amant  {the  Lover's  Soup)'  Being  somewhat 
puzzled  to  know  what  this  could  be,  we  turned  to  the  recipe, 
(p.  55y\  which  is  headed  '  Potage  au  Lait  d'Almond--(the  Lover's 
Soup).  Whether  it  stood  Amant  or  Almond  seems  to  have  been 
a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  translator ;  but  he  was  resolved  at 
all  events  that  the  soup  should  be  dedicated  to  love.* 


Art.  VII. — 1.  Souvenirs,  Impressions,  Pensdeset  Paysages peri' 
danl  un  Voyage  en  Orient,  1832,  IS3S.      Par  M.  Alphonse  de 
Lamartine.     4  vols.     Paris.   1835. 
2.  A  Pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  Sfc.      By  Alphonse  de  La- 

inartine.  3  vols.  London.  1835. 
TN  our  last  Number  we  introduced  an  historian  as  a  traveller  in 
^  the  Holy  Land  and  in  other  parts  of  the  East: — we  have 
DOW  to  pass  over  some  of  the  same  scenes  as  described  by  a  poet. 
M.  de  Lamartine  has  obtained  a  high  name  in  the  modern 
French  school  of  poetry.  That  school,  like  all  revolutionists  in 
taste,  as  in  other  matters,  in  attempting  to  burst  through  the  rigid 
conventional  forms  established  by  the  older  Parisian  critics,  has^ 
in  many  instances,  rushed  away  into  the  wildest  excess  and  extra- 
vagance— the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  has  thrown  the  waters  into 
die  strangest  eddies  and  maddest  whirlpools.  Yet  it  was  long  ago 
suspected,  that  if  the  French  language  could  ever  come  to  be 
aoimaied  to  a  high  tone  of  poetry,  it  must  have  been  previously 
set  free  by  some  such  violent  convulsion  fl  that  it  could  never  flow 
in  a  high,  full,  and  regular  tide  till  its  thraldom  had  been  burst  by 
some  strong  effort  of  nature,  which  for  a  time  must,  as  at  present, 
lash  it  into  a  condition  of  fierce  and  ungovernable  fury.  Even  their 
drama,  we  would  fain  hope,  will  at  length  work  itself  clear,  and 
retaining  the  strength  and  fulness,  work  off  the  pollutions  of  its 
present  turbid  course.  The  taste  of  Paris  cannot,  we  trust,  be 
completely  and  permanently  vitiated  down  to  its  present  state  of 
riving  for  unnatural  excitement.  Victor  Hugo  and  his  followers 
may  be  but  the  Marlows  of  a  higher  race  of  dramatists ; — the 
'  Lucrece  Borgia '  and  the  *  Marie  Tudor'  the  ^  Titus  Andronicus ' 
or  the  *  Lust's  Dominion,'  of  a  stage — hereafter  to  produce  works, 
we  will  not  quite  venture  to  say — 

*•  To  rival  all  but  Shakspeare's  here  below.' 

*  Since  this  article  was  written,  we  have  been  informed  that  a  Qtneral  History  of 
Cookery,  hi  ten  pertly  Tolumes,  8vo.,  has  just  appeared  at  Leipsig )  but  we  regret  tbat 
«e  hare  not  at  yet  been  able  to  procure  a  copy. 
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To  adduce  a  more  modern  illustration^  they  may  be  the  repre- 
sentatives of  that  diablerie  and  overstrained  passion  which  preceded 
the  dawn  of  Schiller  on  the  German  stage,  and  which  Schiller's 
earlier  dramas  eclipsed  and  ennobled.  But  from  all  these  frenzies 
of  the  existing  French  dramatists,  the  poetry  of  M.  de  Lamartine 
has  constantly  kept  at  a  sacred,  a  religious  distance  ;  even  where 
it  has  not  raised  the  poet  to  a  high  place  in  our  admiration,  and 
we  are  far  from  insensible  to  its  real  beauties,  it  has  always  done 
honour  to  the  man.  Indeed,  in  reading  the  poetry  of  M.  de  La- 
martine, and  of  most  of  his  contemporaries,  who  have  attempted  to 
force  the  artificial  French  verse  to  the  expression  of  more  varied, 
picturesque,  and  natural  imagery,  of  profounder  and  more  impas- 
sioned sentiment,  we  have  been  constantly  thrown  back  on  the  old 
but  unexhausted  question,  whether  the  French  language  is  indeed 
capable  of  poetry  in  its  highest  sense — whether  it  could  have  a 
Dante,  a  Milton,  or  a  Shakspeare,  or  even  a  Byron  or  a  Words- 
worth? M.  de  Lamartine  acknowledges  the  trammels  in  which 
he  is  compelled  to  move  : — *  Ah !  si  Van  avaif  une  langue  /  mm 
il  rCy  a  pus  de  langue^  surtout  pour  nous  Francis  ;  nan,  il  n'y 
a  pas  de  langue  pour  la  philosophie,  Vamour,  la  religion,  la 
poesie  ;  les  mathemaiiques  sont  la  langue  de  ce  peuple  ;  ses  mots 
sant  sees,  precis,  decolor es  comme  des  chiffres — AUons  dormir.* 

Yet  inadequate  as  the  French  language  is,  and  as  he  feels  it  to 
be,  to  express  the  sublimest  and  most  varied  poetic  emotions,  it 
is  the  native  tongue  of  M.  de  Lamartine,  and  we  cannot  but  think 
that  great  injustice  has  been  done  to  his  present  work  by  the  pub- 
lication of  an  English  translation  before  the  arrival  of  the  original 
in  this  country.  It  is  altogether  a  curious  specimen  of  the  Euro- 
pean book-trade ;  and  however  flattering  to  the  author  as  a  testi- 
mony to  his  popularity,  is  not  likely  to  be  of  advantage  at  least  to 
the  first  impression  which  may  be  made  by  his  work  among 
English  readers.  The  translation  is  ready  to  be  published  here 
simultaneously,  if  not  rather  before  the  French  text  in  Paris;  in 
the  mean  time,  the  activity  of  the  Brusselles  pirates  is  at  work, 
and  the  first  volume  of  the  original  reached  us  in  a  spurious  edition 
from  that  quarter,  before  the  Paris  copy  had  made  its  appearance. 
The  English  translation,  on  the  whole,  considering  the  haste  in 
which  it  has  no  doubt  been  made,  is  creditably  executed.  Many 
pages  are  rendered  with  spirit  and  fidelity.  We  might  indeed 
point  out  some  passages  in  which  French  words  and  idioms  still 
linger  and  perplex  the  English  style  ;  the  translator,  having  been 
anxious  to  elude  some  difficulty  in  finding  an  equivalent  expres- 
sion, has  left  the  turn  of  the  sentence,  and  even  the  very  words,  in 
the  original  French.  The  part  in  which  the  language  approaches 
nearest  to  poetry^  as  might  be  expected,  is  that  in  which  the  trans- 
lator 
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lator  usually  fails — sometimes  ia  the  descriptions  of  scenery,  more 
often  in  the  expression  of  the  author's  feelings  and  religious  senti- 
ments ;  in  the  more  prosaic,  the  narrative,  and  argumentative 
parts,  the  version  flows  in  a  much  more  natural  and  equable  current. 
We  regret  to  say^  that  we  cannot  extend  this  praise  to  the  trans- 
lation of  the  French  verses  scattered  through  the  book.  Whether 
from  haste  or  carelessness  (we  cannot  suppose,  in  an  accomplished 
young  lady,  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  French),  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  almost  all  the  grace,  the  delicacy,  the  felicity  of 
expression,  which  characterise  M.  de  Lamartine's  poetry,  have 
evaporated  in  tlie  translation ;  which  is  sometimes  hard  and  literal 
— ^in  general  vague,  loose,  and  unfaithful ;  sometimes,  by  rigidly 
adhering  to  the  text,  it  stiffens  into  nonsense — sometimes  it  wan- 
ders away  into  words  with  little  meaning,  certainly  not  the  meaning 
of  the  original.  This  is  the  more  unfortunate,  since  the  fair  trans- 
latress  has  not  in  most  cases  trammelled  herself  with  the  difficuU 
ties  of  rhyme  ;  her  translations  are  in  general  neither  lyric  stanzas 
nor  blank  verse — they  are  rhyming  verses  in  their  construction 
without  the  rhyme  at  the  end.  The  editor,  indeed,  appears  to 
have  had  some  misgiving  as  to  the  success  with  which  the  poetical 
translation  has  been  executed;  he  has  subjoined,  injustice  to  M. 
de  Lamartine,  the  original  French.  The  following  pleasing  stanzas 
would  scarcely  be  recognized  in  the  English  version. 

*  Non^je  laisse  enpleurarU^  auxflaiics  d^une  vallee, 
Des  arbres  chargkes  d'ombre^  un  champ ^  une  maisony 
De  tiedes  souvenirs  encor  ioute  peuplee 

Que  maint  regard  and  salue  a  r horizon. 
J^ai  sous  Vabri  des  hois  des  paisibles  asiles 
Ou  ne  retentii  pas  le  bruit  des  factions, 
Ouje  n^entends,  au  lieu  des  tempetes  civilesy 
Quejoie  et  benedictions  I 

*  Un  vieux  pere,  enlourk  de  nos  douces  images^ 

Y  tressaille  au  bruit  sourd  du  vent  dans  Ics  creneawcy 
Et  pricy  en  se  levant,  le  maitre  des  orages 
De  mesurer  la  brise  a  Vaile  des  vaisseaux  ; 
Des  pieux  laboureursy  des  serviteurs  sans  maUre, 
Cherchent  dupied  nos  pas  absens  sur  le  gazon, 
Bt  mes  cf liens  au  soleil,  couches  sous  mafcnHre^ 
Hurlent  de  tendresse  a  mon  nom.^ — 

*  No !  I  leave,  weeping  in  a  valley's  depths, 
Trees  heavy  with  green  shadow,  fields,  a  home 
Yet  warm  with  memory — peopled  with  the  past, 
That  many  a  friendly  eye  looks  round  to  bless. 

I  have  a  shelter  deep  in  quiet  woods, 
Where  party  clamour  is  a  sound  unknown ; 
I  only  hear,  instead  of  social  strife, 

The  voice  of  joy  and  blessing.  *  An 
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<  An  aged  father,  whom  our  image  hannt3« 

Starts  at  the  wind  amid  the  hattlements, 

And  trembling  prays  the  Master  of  the  ^torm 

To  temper  to  the  vessel's  need  the  breeze. 

Labourer  and  servant  with  no  master  now 

Seek  for  our  absent  footsteps  in  the  grass. 

My  dogs  beneath  our  window  in  the  sun 

Howl  when  they  hear  my  name.' — ^vol.  i.  pp.  7,  8. 
But  the  strangest  misconception  or  negligence  appears  in  ihii 
passage,  in  which  the  translator  seems  totally  to  have  overiookcd 
the  allusion  to  the  artificial  rules  of  French  rhyme — 
'  N^ attends  done  plus  de  moi  ces  vers  ou  la  pensee, 

Comme  d*un  arc  sonore  avec  grdce  SlancSe, 

Et  sur  deux  mots  pareils  vibrant  d  Vunisson, 

Dansent  compJaisamment  aux  caprices  du  son  I 

Cefroid  kcho  des  vers  rSpugne  a  mon  ordlle.' 
'  Prom  me  expect  no  more  the  verse,  where  thought 

Glance?  in  grace,  as  from  the  sounding  bow, 

When  two  words  vibratmg  in  unison 

Complacent  dance  to  the  caprice  of  sound. 

Now  verse  in  its  cold  echo  shocks  my  ear.* — Tbid,  p.  88. 
We  are  sorry  that  Miss  Landon  should  have  thus  misapplied  her 
talents — but  the  truth  is,  however  fairly  the  version  of  the  prose 
part  of  the  Mork  may  be  executed,  few  writers  suffer  more  by 
translation  than  M.  de  Lamartiue.  His  whole  mind,  his  tone  of 
expression,  his  sentiments,  his  poetry,  even  though  he  may  yearo 
after  a  richer,  a  more  imaginative,  and  more  picturesque  vehicle 
for  his  creations  than  his  own  tongue,  are  essentially  French.  To 
read  him  in  any  other  language,  at  all  events  in  English,  gives  a 
kind  of  forced  and  unnatural  character  to  sentiments  and  to  ex- 
pressions, which  in  the  original  are  sometimes  full  of  beauty  and 
eloquence,  at  least  have  nothing  to  startle  or  to  perplex  the  reader. 
There  b  a  sort  of  idiom  of  thought  and  feeling — as  of  language: 
generous  sentiments,  philosophical  thoughts,  even  the  social  feelings 
which  belong  to  universal  human  nature,  religion  itself  has  its 
national  tone  and  characteristic  manner  of  expressing  itself.  It  is 
not  merely  that  the  words,  and  the  form  of  the  sentences,  are  in  one 
case  French,  in  the  other  English ; — there  is  something  which  seems 
to  flow  more  directly  from  the  national  mind ;  an  idiosyncracy  in 
the  way  of  seeing,  of  apprehending  external  objects,  and  of  deve- 
loping internal  emotions.  Our  own  modem  poets  have  left  us 
little  right  to  charge  French  writers  with  the  egotistical  display  of 
their  personal  feelings  and  emotions,  but  still  we  feel  that  there  is 
an  indefinite,  an  indescribable  difference  between  that  of  Byron,  for 
instance,  and  of  De  Lamartine.  There  is  something  in  the  deep 
and  earnest  tenderness  with  which  our  author  dwells  on  his  do- 
mestic 
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mestic  relations^  his  hopes,  his  Joys— rwe  grieve  to  add-^his  bitter 
aod  unexpected  afflictions,  which,  habituated  as  we  are  to  be  in* 
troduced  into  the  privacy,  the  inmost  sanctuary  of  a  poet's  home, 
in  English  has  something  glaring,  as  it  were,  something  of  effect 
and  parade,  whilst  in  French  it  reads  like  the  natural  manner  in 
which  such  emotions  would  find  their  vent.  In  some  respects  this 
maj  be  owing  to  the  almost  inevitable  infidelity  of  translation;  one 
word,  one  phrase,  too  strong,  one  epithet  not  tempered  down  to  the 
precise  sense  of  the  original,  will  give  a  false  and  theatrical  effect 
to  the  whole ;  yet,  even  where  this  is  not  the  case,  it  is  impossible  > 
to  translate  French  feeling  or  French  passion  into  literal  English^ 
80  as  to  produce  the  same  impression  which  it  conveys  in  its  ori- 
ginal tongue. 

Of  all  powerful  emotions,  religion,  though  it  has  a  common 
language,  varies  most  strongly  in  its  peculiar  and  national  dialect. 
In  many  respects  the  French  mind — we  might  almost  have  written, 
the  mind  of  Continental  Europe,  among  men  of  intellect,  where  it 
has  retained  its  reverence  and  its  love  for  the  Christian  faith — is  in 
very  remarkable  state.  Its  creed,  its  forms,  its  tastes,  its  feelings, 
are  Roman  Catholic;  but  the  enlightened  and  instructed  mind 
cannot  but  perceive  how  much  of  human  superstition  is  mingled 
up  with  the  doctrinal  forms,  and  incorporated  with  the  ceremonial 
of  the  church.  The  latter  it  receives  and,  indeed,  admires,  as  the 
old  poetic  garb  or  outward  investiture  of  Christianity, — from  the 
other  it  escapes  into  an  undefined  and  general  admission  of  the 
Christian  doctrines.  Thus,  in  many  cases,  it  unites  a  vague  and 
philosophical  rationalism  of  creed  with  an  ardent  and  profound 
devotional  spirit ;  all  this,  we  need  not  state,  is  so  diametrically 
opposite  to  the  tone  of  religious  feeling  in  this  country,  which  still 
adheres  with  rigid  tenacity,  not  only  to  the  established  theological 
tenets,  but  to  the  reverent  simplicity  of  scriptural  phraseology,  as 
not  merely  to  be  out  of  harmony  with  the  religious  sentiment,  but 
to  be  incongruous  with  the  ordinary  English  language  of  religion. 
In  French,  in  a  foreign  tongae,  at  least  to  those  who  are  habituated 
to  a  different  tone  of  feeling  and  thought,  this  new  terminology 
reads  as  the  natural  expression  of  our  common  emotions ;  in 
English,  it  is  like  the  introduction  of  a  new  religious  vocabulary — 
and  often  revolts  more  than  the  ear : — *  God,  love,  and  poetry,  are 
the  three  words  which  I  would  wish  engraved  on  my  tomb,  if  ever  I 
merit  a  tomb  :'  there  is  something  hard  and  forced  in  this  sentence, 
though  it  is  a  literal  translation  of  '  Dieu,  Amour,  et  Po6sie  sont 
les  troia  mots  que  je  voudrais  seuls  graver  sur  ma  pierre,  si  je 
nitrite  jamais  une  pierre.'  The  following  passage  maintains,  it  is 
true,  much  of  its  religious  beauty  in  the  translation,  but  in  the 
original  it  is  far  more  vivid,  striking,  and  naturcJ. 

*To 
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♦  To  explain  to  myself  why,  verging  already  on  the  close  of  my 
youth — on  that  period  of  life  when  man  withdraws  from  the  ideal 
world  to  enter  into  that  of  material  interests,  I  have  quitted  a  com- 
fortable and  peaceful  existence  at  Saint-Point  and  all  the  innocent 
delights  of  Uie  domestic  circle  surrounded  by  a  beloved  wife  and 
a  darling  child — to  explain  to  myself,  I  repeat  it,  why  at  present  I 
venture  on  the  vast  sea,  steering  my  course  to  shores  unknown — I  am 
obliged  to  go  back  to  the  source  of  all  my  thoughts,  to  seek  there  the 
causes  of  my  sympathies  and  my  taste  for  travelling,  and  find  that  the 
imagination  had  also  its  wants  and  its  passbns !  I  was  bom  a  poet, 
that  is,  with  more  or  less  intelligence  of  that  beautiful  language  in 
which  God  speaks  to  all  men,  but  to  some  more  clearly  than  to  others, 
through  the  medium  of  his  works. 

'  When  young,  I  had  heard  this  logos  of  nature,  this  toord,  formed  of 
images,  and  not  of  sounds,  in  the  mountains,  in  the  forests,  in  the 
lakes,  on  the  borders  of  the  abysses  and  the  torrents  of  my  country, 
and  of  the  Alps.  I  had  even  translated  into  written  language,  some 
of  the  accents  which  had  moved  me,  and  which  in  their  turn  moved 
other  souls;  but  those  accents  no  longer  sufficed  to  me;  I  had 
exhausted  the  small  portion  of  divine  words  which  the  land  of  Europe 
furnished  to  man ;  I  thirsted  to  hear  on  other  shores  accents  more 
sonorous  and  more  brilliant.  My  imagination  was  enamoured  of  the 
sea,  the  deserts,  the  mountains,  the  manners,  and  the  traces  of  the 
Deity  in  the  east.  All  my  life  the  east  had  been  the  waking  dream  of 
my  darksome  days,  in  the  autumnal  and  winter  fogs  of  my  natal  valley. 
My  body,  like  my  soul,  is  the  child  of  the  sun :  it  requires  light,  it  requires 
that  ray  of  life  which  the  splendid  orb  darts,  not  from  the  shattered 
bosom  of  our  western  clouds,  but  from  the  depths  of  that  sky  of 
purple  which  resembles  the  mouth  of  a  furnace ;  those  rays  which  are 
not  merely  a  glimmer,  but  which  descend  burning  hot — which,  in  fall- 
ing, calcine  the  white  rocks  and  sparkling  pinnacles  of  the  mountains, 
and  which  tinge  the  ocean  ^vith  scarlet  as  if  a  fire  were  kindled  in  its 
waves !  I  felt  a  strong  wish  to  handle  a  little  of  that  earth  whu;h  was 
the  land  of  our  first  family,  the  land  of  prodigies ;  to  see,  to  wander 
over  this  evangelical  scene,  whereon  was  represented  the  great  drama 
of  divine  wisdom  struggling  with  error  and  human  perversity ;  where 
moral  truth  su£fered  martyrdom  to  fertilize  with  its  blood  a  more 
perfect  civilization.  Besides  I  was,  and  had  almost  always  been,  a  Christian 
in  heart  and  in  imagination:  my  mother  had  made  me  such.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  in  the  less  pure  days  of  my  early  youth,  I  had  ceased  to  be  so ; 
misfortune  and  love,  perfect  love,  which  purifies  all  that  it  inflames, 
had  driven  me  back  at  a  later  period  into  this  first  asylum  of  my 
thoughts,  into  those  consolations  demanded  alike  by  memory  and 
hope,  when  the  heart  dies  away  within  us  ;  when  all  the  emptiness  of 
life  appears,  after  a  passion  extinguished,  or  a  death  which  leaves  us 
nothing  to  love.  This  Christianity  of  sentiment  was  become  the 
sweet  soother  of  my  thoughts ;  I  often  asked  myself,  where  is  perfect, 
evident,  uncontestable  truth  to  be  found  ?— If  it  exists  anywhere,  it  is 
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in  the  heart,  it  is  in  conscious  evidence  against  which  no  reasoning  can 
prevaiL  But  truth  in  the  mind  is  never  complete ;  it  is  with  God,  and 
not  with  us ;  the  human  eye  is  too  small  to  absorb  a  single  ray  of  it :  for 
ns  all  truth  is  only  relative;  that  which  will  be  the  most  useful  to  man 
will  be  also  the  most  true.  The  doctrine  the  most  fertile  in  divine  virtues 
will  therefore  also  be  that  which  contains  the  greatest  number  of 
divine  truths ;  for  what  is  good  is  true.  This  was  the  sum  of  my 
religious  logic ;  my  philosophy  ascended  no  higher ;  it  forbade  m  e 
both  doubt  and  the  endless  dialogues  which  reason  holds  with  itself; 
it  left  me  that  religion  of  the  heart  which  associates  so  well  with  all 
the  infinite  sentiments  of  the  sool,  which  resolves  nothing,  but  which 
soothes  all.' — pp.  18—21. 

Every  one  must  feel  that  such  passages  as  these  are  miserably 
maltreated  by  the  English  translator.  While,  however,  injustice 
fo  M.  de  Lamartine  we  strongly  urge  our  readers  to  peruse  the 
work  in  the  original,  we  shall  not  depart  from  the  usual  practice 
of  periodical  journals  like  our  own,  in  making  our  selections  in 
English  from  the  version  at  hand. 

M.  de  Lamartine  set  sail  from  Marseilles ;  his  voyage  was  at 
first  slow;  his  vessel  lingering  on  the  shores  of  Provence  afforded 
the  poet  the  opportunity  of  introducing  much  very  pleasing  de- 
scription of  the  scenery  on  that  coast,  and  a  great  deal  of  picturesque 
sea  effect ;  at  length  he  came  in  view  of  the  African  shore,  where 

Giace  V  alta  Carthago. 
But  Carthage  does  not  waken  in  him  the  same  deep  feeling  as  in 
the  older  Christian  poet. 

•  I  never  loved  the  Romans ;  I  never  felt  any  interest  at  heart  for 
Carthage,  notwithstanding  its  glory  and  its  misfortunes.  Hannibal 
never  appeared  to  me  more  than  a  general  of  the  East  India  Company, 
making  a  campaign  of  business,  a  brilliant  and  heroic  commercial 
operation  in  the  plains  of  Thrasymene.  This  people,  ungrateful,  like 
all  egotists,  rewarded  him  by  exile  and  death  I  As  to  his  death,  it 
was  fine,  it  was  pathetic,  it  reconciles  me  to  his  triumphs.* — p.  55. 

•  1  discovered,  at  a  later  period,  the  secret  of  my  sympathies  and 
antipathies  for  the  memory  of  certain  nations ;  it  lay  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  institutions  and  actions  of  those  people.  Nations  like 
the  Phenicians,  Tyre,Sidon,  Carthage— commercial  societies,  exploring 
the  earth  for  their  profit,  and  measuring  the  grandeur  of  their  enter- 
prise only  by  the  material  and  actual  utility  of  the  result — I  feel  to* 
wards  them  like  Dante,  I  glance  at  them  and  pass  on. 

'*  Non  ragionam  di  lor,  ma  guarda  e  passa  !^ 
Let  ns  forget  them — they  were  rich  and  prospered,  that  is  all — they 
laboured  only  for  the  present,  the  future  had  nothing  to  do  with  them. 
Recqferunt  mercedem' — p.  66, 

We  are  not  the  declared  advocates  of  the  *  utilitarians*  of  anti- 
quity, yet  Carthage,  surely,  and  the  commercial  nations  of  the 
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older  world,  have  their  poetic  point  of  view.  Wliat  lofty  mind  can 
contemplate  without  admiration  the  navigators  who,  in  the  infancy 
of  the  art,  first  dared  to  explore  the  mysteries  of  the  great  deep  ; 
who,  however  the  motives  of  their  perilous  enterprise  may  have 
been  the  base  desire  of  gold,  urged  their  frail  barks  at  least  as  far 
as  Cape  Bojador,  on  the  African  coasts  if  we  are  to  surrender 
their  circumnavigation  of  Africa  to  the  sceptical  geographer,  and 
forced  their  way  through  the  perilous  surf  which  beats  on  the 
western  shores  of  Britain,  and  even  unto  the  bleak  and  foggy 
bosom  of  the  Baltic.  Theirs  were  mighty  energies,  leading  to  tl^ 
eventual  elevation  of  mankind. 

Our  author's  criticism  on  the  Dido  of  Virgil  is  remarkable,  as 
an  illustration  of  the  total  revolution  in  French  taste.  It  is  a 
countryman  of  Racine  animadverting  on  the  *  cold  gallantries '  in- 
troduced by  Virgil. 

*  Virgil,  like  all  poets  who  wish  to  surpass  truth,  history,  and  nature, 
has  rather  spoiled  than  embellished  the  image  of  Dido.  The  histo- 
rical Dido,  widow  of  Sicheus,  and  faithful  to  the  manes  of  her  first 
husband,  caused  her  funereal  pile  to  be  erected  on  the  Cape  of  Car- 
thage, and  ascended  it,  the  sublime  and  voluntary  victim  of  pure  love 
and  fidelity  even  to  death  !  This  is  more  beautiful,  more  pathetic,  more 
holy,  than  the  cold  gallantries  which  the  Roman  poet  attributes  to  her, 
with  his  ridiculous  and  pious  Eneas,  and  her  amorous  despair,  in  which 
the  reader  cannot  sympathize. — But  the  Anna  Soror^  and  the  magni- 
ficent adieu,  and  the  immortal  imprecation  which  follows  it,  will  always 
cause  Virgil  to  be  pardoned.' — p.  59. 

But  the  ordinary  temperament  of  M.  de  Lamartine's  mind  is 
little  inclined  to  a  debasing  or  disparaging  tone  of  criticism.  It  is 
the  peculiar  charm — it  must  be  acknowledged  that  it  rather  causes 
a  distrust  of  the  faithful  accuracy — of  his  descriptions,  that  he  is 
always  inclined  to  see  the  brighter  and  more  effective  parts  of  the 
picture  before  him :  in  scenery  it  is  the  soft,  the  luxuriant,  the 
splendid,  the  awful  forms  of  nature ;  in  human  character,  it  is  the 
lofty  and  the  generous  which  are  congenial  to  his  taste,  and  awaken 
bis  fancy.  He  gives  an  imaginative  colouring  to  some  of  the  most 
ordinary  circumstances ;  and  discovers  beauty,  and  even  magnifi* 
cence,  in  eights  which  many  persons  have  beheld  without  emotion. 
It  is  amusing  to  contrast  Byron's  splenetic  description  of  that 
I  military  hothouse*  Malta^  with  the  brother  poet's  graphic  and 
imposing  outline  of  its  architectural  effect  and  the  picturesquely 
mingled  character  of  the  inhabitants.  His  account  of  the  ordinary 
courtesies  of  his  reception  by  a  gentlemanly  governor  and  his  lady^ 
and  by  the  superior  class  of  residents,  partakes  of  the  same  higk 
tone  of  colouring.  Even  the  civility  of  the  captain  of  an  English 
man-of-war  in  Uking  his  lagging  vessel  into  tow,  through  parts  of 
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die  8(!a  Infested  by  pirates,  whicK  probably  the  good-natured  seanmn 
considered  a  mere  affair  of  every-day  occurrence,  appears  to  the' 
grateful  feelings  of  M .  de  Lamartine  as  an  act  of  the  most  un- 
precedented and  disinterested  generosity.  He  is  fortunate  enough, 
for  we  consider  it  fortunate,  to  be  gifted  with  the  faculty  of  multi- 
plying and  enhancing  all  innocent  enjoyments  of  this  nature.  He 
discovers,  for  instance,  great  beauty  of  outline  in  parts  of  the  shores 
of  Greece  which  ordinary  travellers  have  passed  without  observa- 
tion. After  all,  indeed,  the  beauty  of  scenery  almost  entirely  de- 
pends upon  the  aspect  under  which  it  is  viewed^  and  the  thousand 
circumstances  of  atmospheric  effect,  which  develope  or  conceal, 
harmonize  or  break  into  bolder  and  more  abrupt  forms,  the  rocks 
or  mountains — upon  the  time  of  year  or  of  the  day,  the  meridiau 
sun  or  the  grey  twilight^  the  sleepy  calm  or  the  all-awakening 
tempest — even  upon  the  casual  fact  of  the  direction  in  which 
the  traveller  is  journeying.  Hence  the  descriptions  of  the  same 
scene  by  different  travellers  may  be  each  perfectly  true  to  nature, 
jet  diametrically  opposite  to  each  other.  But  the  temperament 
of  mind  under  which  they  are  seen  invests  them  in  an  infinitely 
greater  variety  even  than  these  countless  ^  skiey  influences  f 
and  the  traveller  is  to  be  envied  who,  like  M.  de  Lamartine,  bears 
about  with  him  as  it  were  a  perpetual  sunshine  of  the  imagination, 
which  gilds  up  all  that  is  intrinsically  beautiful  to  its  highest 
tone  of  splendour,  and  brings  out  new  beauties  latent  or  unper<» 
ceived  by  the  common  eye.  Nor  does  this  imaginative  or  creative 
faculty  confine  itself  to  the  inanimate  forms  of  nature  :  his  Syrian 
paradise  is  peopled  with  Houris ;  he  describes  in  the  most  glowing 
language  the  extraordinary  beauty  both  of  the  Arab  and  Christian 
races  of  peasantry,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount 
Lebanon.  His  account  of  a  sister  of  M.  Malagamba,  the  Sardinian 
Vice-Consul  at  the  miserable  village  of  Caipha,  near  Mount 
Carmel,  is  in  the  most  rapturous  language  of  poetry. 

But  we  must  proceed  more  regularly  with  our  traveller,  or  rather 
hasten  at  once  with  him  to  Syria. 

M.  de  Lamartine  was  enabled  to  travel  in  a  more  splendid 
manner  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  most  pilgrims,  who  either  from 
curiosity  or  devotion  visit  the  Holy  Land.  He  was  accompanied 
by  his  wife,  and  by  his  only  daughter,  to  the  parentis  eye  a  child 
of  extraordinary  beauty  and  promise,  whom,  we  grieve  to  say,  he 
lost  on  those  shores  which  he  had  fondly  hoped  would  give  strength 
to  her  constitution,  and  imprint  upon  her  young  mind  deep  and 
lasting  piety.  There  is  something  very  affecting,  considering  the 
melancholy  close  of  the  domestic  history,  in  reading  the  results 
which  his  ardent  imagination  anticipated  from  this  disastrous 
joumej. 
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*  Kept  awake  by  agitation  of  mind,  I  lieard,  through  the  ill-joined 
boards  which  separated  my  cabin  from  that  of  Julia's,  the  breathings 
of  my  sleeping  child ;  and  my  whole  heart  rested  upon  her.  I  hoped 
that,  perhaps,  to-morrow  I  should  sleep  more  free  from  anxiety  for  a 
life  so  dear  to  me,  which  I  repented  having  thus  hazarded  at  sea — 
which  a  storm  might  destroy  in  its  bloom !  I  mwardly  besought  heaven 
to  pardon  me  that  act  of  imprudence,  and  not  punish  my  too  great 
confidence  in  asking  more  than  I  had  a  right  to  expect  from  it  I 
composed  my  mind  by  this  consolation  :  she  is  a  visible  angel,  who  at 
once  protects  her  own  destiny  and  ours.  Heaven  will  accept  of  her 
innocence  and  purity  for  our  ransom ;  He  will  see  us  safe  to  shore, 
and  bring  us  back  in  safety,  for  her  sake.  In  the  prime  of  life,  at  an 
age  when  every  impression  becomes,  as  it  were,  incorporated  with  our 
existence,  and  forms  its  very  element,  she  will  have  seen  all  that  is 
beauteous  in  nature  and  in  creation ;  for  the  recollections  of  her  in- 
fancy, she  will  have  had  the  wonderiful  monuments  of  Italy,  with  its 
master-pieces  of  art ;  Athens  and  the  Parthenon  will  be  engraven  in 
her  memory,  as  paternal  sites ;  the  fine  islands  of  the  Archipelago* 
Mount  Taurus,  the  mountains  of  Lebanon,  and  Jerusalem — Uie  Py- 
ramids, the  Desert,  the  tents  of  Arabia,  the  palm-trees  of  Mesopotamia, 
will  form  subjects  of. conversation  for  her  more  advanced  age.  God 
has  gifted  her  with  beauty,  innocence,  a  genius,  and  a  heart  where 
everything  kindles  into  generous  and  sublime  sentiments ;  I  shall  have 
afforded  her,  on  my  part,  what  it  was  in  my  power  to  add  to  these 
celestial  gifts— *  the  sight  of  the  most  wonderful,  the  most  enchanting 
scenes  in  the  world !  What  a  treasure  will  she  not  be  at  twenty !  her 
life  will  have  been  a  combination  of  happiness,  of  piety,  of  affection, 
and  of  wonders !  who  shall  then  be  worthy  of  crowning  it  by  the  ad- 
dition of  genuine  love  ?  I  shed  tears,  and  prayed  with  fervour  and 
confidence,  for  no  strong  emotion  can  ever  reach  my  heart  without 
expanding  beyond  bounds,  and  venting  itself  in  a  hymn,  or  invocation 
to  that  Being  who  is  the  end  of  all  our  sentiments,  who  produces  and 
absorbs  them  all,  to  the  Supreme  God.' — vol.  i.  p.  159-161. 

M.  de  Lamartine  was  accompanied,  moreover,  by  three  friends, 
and  enlisted  in  his  service  immediately  on  his  arrival  in  Syria  a 
number  of  attendants.  His  Arst  purchase  was  fourteen  horses, 
and  throughout  his  progress  his  imagination  seems  to  have  kindled 
towards  the  high  qualities  and  the  beauty  of  his  Arab  steeds,  as 
ardently  as  to  all  other  objects  of  his  admiration.  As  a  book  of 
travels,  indeed,  the  present  work  is  chiefly  valuable  for  its  descrip- 
tions of  Syria,  of  the  whole  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Lebanon  and 
Baalbec  and  their  different  races  of  inhabitants,  rather  than  of  that 
which  is,  strictly  speaking,  the  Holy  Land.  He  established  him- 
self at  a  short  distance  from  the  town  of  Baireut  (Berytus),  from 
whence  he  made  several  excursions,  and  where  he  left  his  wife  and 
child  during  his  journey  to  Jerusalem. 

The  following  enchanting  prospect  was  seen  from  the  terrace 
roof  of  their  iiouse  in  the  environs,  •  Nothing 
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^  Nothing  could  be  more  delightful  than  our  awaking  after  the  first 
night's  rest  in  our  own  dwelUng.  Our  breakfast  was  served  up  on 
the  broadest  of  our  terraces,  and  our  eye  embraced  and  became  fami- 
liarised with  the  surrounding  country. 

*  At  some  hundred  paces  below  us  the  sea  encroaches  upon  the 
land,  and  viewed  from  this  spot,  over  the  green  heads  of  lemon-trees 
and  aloes,  it  resembles  a  fine  inland  lake  or  the  strip  of  a  broad  river. 
Some  Arab  barks  are  at  anchor,  and  are  gently  tossed  to  and  fro  by 
its  imperceptible  undulations.  If  we  ascend  the  upper  terrace,  this 
Bne  lake  is  transformed  into  an  immense  gulph,  enclosed  on  one  side 
by  the  Moorish  castle  of  Baireut,  and  on  the  other  by  the  gigantic 
dark  walls  of  the  chain  of  mountains  in  the  direction  of  Tripoli, 
fifffore  us,  however,  the  horizon  is  of  far  greater  extent,  running  at 
first  over  an  expanse  of  fields  in  admirable  cultivation,  planted  with 
trees  which  completely  conceal  the  earth,  and  strewed  here  and  there 
with  houses  like  our  own,  with  elevated  roofs  resembling  white  saiU 
over  a  sea  of  verdure  ;  it  then  contracts  itself  in  a  long  and  graceful 
hillock,  on  the  summit  of  which  a  Greek  convent  shows  its  white 
walls  and  blue  domes ;  some  tops  of  pine-trees  of  a  parasol  shape  fiit, 
at  a  still  higher  elevation,  over  the  very  domes  of  the  convent.  The 
hillock  ends  in  a  gentle  slope,  supported  by  stone  walls,  and  bearing 
forests  of  olive  and  mulberry  trees.  The  lower  steps  are  bathed  by 
the  waves,  which  afterwards  recede,  and  another  more  distant  plain 
assames  a  curved  form,  and  deepens  to  make  way  for  a  river  mean- 
dering a  certain  space  amongst  woods  of  green  oak,  and  discharging 
its  waters  on  the  edge  of  the  gulph  grown  yellow  by  the  contact. 

^This  plain  only  terminates  at  the  gilded  sides  of  the  mountains 
which  rise  up  by  degrees,  presenting  at  first  enormous  hills,  bearing 
the  aspect  of  large  heavy  masses  alternately  square  or  curved ;  a 
slight  vegetation  covers  the  summit  of  those  hills,  and  each  of  them 
bears  a  monastery  or  a  village  reflecting  the  sun's  light,  and  promi- 
nent to  view.  The  face  of  the  hills  glitters  like  gold :  it  is  lined  with 
walls  of  yellow  freestone  pounded  by  earthquakes,  each  part  of  which 
reflects  and  darts  the  sun-beams.  Above  these  first  hillocks,  the 
gradual  ascent  of  Lebanon  becomes  broader  ;  some  of  the  plateaux 
ire  two  leagues  in  extent ;  uneven,  hollowed,  furrowed,  ploughed  up 
with  ravines,  with  deep  beds  of  torrents,  with  dark  gorges  which  the 
eye  cannot  penetrate.  After  these  plateaux,  the  lofty  mountains 
agun  stand  up  almost  perpendicularly  erect ;  one  may,  however,  dis- 
cern black  spots  indicating  the  cedar  and  fir-trees  with  which  they  are 
lined,  and  some  inaccessible  convents,  some  unknown  villages,  seem- 
ing to  hang  over  their  precipices.  On  the  most  pointed  summits  of 
this  second  chain  trees  of  gigantic  appearance  may  be  likened  to  hair 
scantily  spread  over  a  bald  forehead.  Their  uneven  and  indented 
tops  may  be  seen  at  this  distance,  resembling  pinnacles  on  the  crest 
of  a  citadel. 

*  The  real  Mount  Liebanon  rises  at  last  behind  the  second  chain  ; 
the  eye  fails,  at  so  great  a  distance,  to  distinguish  whether  its  flanks 
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ftre  of  a  rajnd  or  gradual  ascent — whether  naked  or  corered  with 
vegetation.  Its  sides  are  lost,  by  the  transparency  of  the  air,  in  the 
air  itself,  of  which  they  seem  to  form  a  part.  Nothing  is  seen  but 
the  ambient  reflection  of  the  sun*s  rays,  which  envelopes  them ;  and 
tiieir  fiery  crests,  blended  with  the  purple  mominff  clouds,  and  float- 
ing, like  inaccessible  islands,  through  the  wayes  of  the  firmament 

*  If  we  cast  a  look  downward  from  this  sublime  horizon  of  the 
mountains,  our  eyes  rest,  in  all  directions,  upon  majestic  groups  of 
palm-trees,  planted  here  and  there  through  the  country^  in  the  vicinity 
of  Arab  habitations,  with  green  undulations  of  fir-tops,  strewed  in 
•mall  clusters  about  the  plain  or  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills,  of  hedges 
of  the  cochineal  or  other  oily  plants,  whose  heavy  leaves  drop  like 
stone  ornaments  upon  the  low  walls  which  support  the  terraces. 
These  walls  are  so  completely  covered  with  lichens  in  bloom,  with  iry, 
vines,  bulbous  plants  bearing  flowers  of  all  colours,  and  bunches  of 
every  form,  that  it  is  impossible  to  discern  the  stones  with  which  the 
walls  are  constructed.  We  behold  a  uniform  rampart  of  flowers  and 
verdure. 

*  Close  upon  us,  at  last,  and  under  our  eyes,  two  or  three  houses 
like  our  own,  half  sheltered  by  the  domes  of  orange-trees  in  bloom  or 
bearing  fruit,  present  to  the  sight  those  animated  and  picturesque 
scenes  which  are  the  life  of  every  landscape.  Arabs,  squatted  upon 
mats,  are  smoking  upon  the  roofs  of  the  houses.  Some  women  are 
leaning  out  of  the  wmdows  to  see  us,  and  hide  themselves  when  they 
perceive  that  they  have  attracted  our  notice.  Beneath  our  very  ter- 
race, two  Arab  families,  fathers,  brothers,  wives,  and  children,  are 
taking  their  repast  under  the  shade  of  a  small  plantain,  at  the 
threshold  of  their  habitations.  A  few  steps  farther  on,  under  another 
tree,  two  Syrian  girls,  of  extraordinary  beauty,  are  decking  themselves 
in  the  open  air,  and  ornamenting  their  hair  with  white  and  red  flowers. 
The  hair  of  one  of  them  is  so  long  and  bushy  that  it  completely 
covers  her,  like  the  branches  of  a  weeping  willow  falling  in  all  di- 
rections over  its  trunk  :  all  that  can  be  seen,  when  she  shakes  her 
undulating  hair,  is  her  fine  forehead,  and  her  eyes,  sparkling  with  un- 
disguised cheerfulness,  and  darting  for  a  moment  through  this  natural 
veil.  She  seems  to  enjoy  our  admiration.  I  throw  her  a  handful  of 
ghazis,  small  pieces  of  gold,  which  the  Syrian  women  turn  to  collars 
and  bracelets,  by  stringing  them  on  a  silken  twist.  She  joins  her 
hands  and  places  them  on  her  head,  by  way  of  thanking  me,  and  re- 
turns to  her  lone  apartment,  to  exhibit  them  to  her  mother  and 
sister.'— /6id.  p.  175—179. 

There  was  something  French,  though  by  no  means  inconsistent 
with  the  manners  of  a  perfect  French  gentleman,  in  the  way  in 
which  M.  de  Lamartine  obtained  his  interview  with  Lady  Hester 
Stanhope :  this,  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  passage  in  his  vo- 
lumes, has  been  already  widely  circulated  by  the  pericSical  press  in 
this  country.     We  are  rather  inclined  to  M.  de  Lamartine*8  view 
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of  the  character  of  this  singular  woman.  She  has  so  long  been 
acting  a  part^  at  first  probably  assumed  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing interest  over  the  wild  and  superstitious  clans  among  whom  she 
has  settled  in  her  mountain  palace-citadel  on  Lebanon^  that  she 
has  begun  to  act  it  in  earnest.  A  great  master  of  Jiuman  nature  has 
drawn^  in  two  pregnant  wprds,  the  history  of  religious  imposture, 
finpmt  creduntque.  Lady  Hester  now^  if  M.  de  Lamartine's  report 
of  leir  conversation  be  accurate,  believes^  or  persuades  herself  that 
she  believes,  in  the  wild  Jumble  of  astrology,  fatalism,  Judaism,  and 
(shall  we  call  it?)  Christianity ^  which  forms  her  avowed  creed — 
even  in  the  advent  of  a  new  Messiah,  whose  steed  is  already  foaled, 
with  its  supernatural  saddle  on  its  back,  and  kept  in  its  stall  of 
honour  in  Lady  Hester's  stables,  ready  for  its  high  office ! 
.  There  are  persons,  we  fear,  who  will  look  upon  M.  de  Lamar- 
tine's visions  of  the  regeneration  of  European  and  even  of  Asiatic 
society,  by  the  civilizing  influence  of  a  pure  and  spiritual  Chris- 
tianity, as  equal  evidence  of  an  over-exalted  imagination.  We 
must  acknowledge,  however,  that  we  entirely  concur  with  M.  de 
Lamartine, — we  believe  with  him, — and  this  view,  at  least  as  a 
speculative  tenet,  prevails  to  a  great  extent  among  the  enlightened 
and  philosophic  writers  of  the  Continent — that  the  counteracting 
influence  of  Christianity  can  alone  maintain  the  uninterrupted  pro- 
gress of  social  order  and  improvement.  It  must  be  some  widely 
predominant  motive,  acting  upon  the  imagination  and  the  feelings 
of  men  with  an  awakening,  and  at  the  same  time  a  tranquillizing 
power,  something  that  looks  beyond  the  enjoyments  and  interests 
of  the  present  hour,  which  can  alone  counterbalance  in  the  older 
civilized  societies  the  selfish  and  isolating  principle  of  advancing  de- 
mocracy; or,  if  the  present  moral  and  intellectual  ferment  shall  reach 
the  East,  give  a  peaceful,  an  undestructive  bias  to  the  conflicting 
elements  which  will  thus  be  let  loose.  But  this  is  not  the  oppor- 
tunity we  should  choose  for  the  more  complete  development  of 
these  views,  which  the  reader  will  find  expounded  with  much  elo- 
quence in  many  passages  of  the  work  before  us. 

We  shall  likewise  pass  over  the  interview,  characteristic  as  it  is  of 
the  manners  of  the  clinie,  between  the  Emir  Frangiy  for  such  was 
the  appellation  which  our  author's  imposing  appearance  and  nume- 
rous cortege  obtained  for  him,  with  the  Emir  Beschir,  the  most 
powerful  chieftain  amongst  the  tribes  of  Lebanon :  we  are  anxious 
to  proceed  without  delay  into  the  Holy  Land.      Our  traveller 

S>as8ed  where  Tyrus  is  become  *  a  place  for  the  drying  of  nets  ;* 
e  relates  the  following  striking  circumstance  : — 
*  We  travelled  on  in  silence,  occupied  by  the  thoughts  of  this  de- 
solation, and  of  the  dust  of  empire  which  we  trod  under  our  feet. 
Passing  along  a  path,  between  the  ruins  and  the  grey  and  naked  hills 
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of  Lebanon,  which  here  descend  to  the  p]ain»  we  arrived  at  the  cit]r, 
DOW  flanked  by  a  sand-bank,  which  seems  its  only  existing  rampart, 
but  which  will  doubtless,  ere  long,  bury  the  town  under  its  mass.  I 
thought  of  the  prophecies,  and  endeavoured  to  bring  to  my  recollec* 
tion  some  of  those  eloquent  warnings  with  which  the  divine  spirit  in* 
spired  Ezekiel.  I  could  not  recall  the  words,  but  I  discovered  the 
meaning  in  the  deplorable  reality  before  my  eyes.  A  few  lines  which 
I  had  traced  at  random  on  my  departure  for  the  East  came  fresh  inta 
my  mind — [We  must  give  them  in  the  French] : — 
'*  Je  n*ai  pas  entendu  sous  les  cadres  antiques, 
Les  cris  des  nations  monter  et  retentir — 
Ni  vu  du  noir  Liban  les  aigles  proph(ltiques 
Descendre  au  doigt  de  Dieu  sur  les  palais  de  Tyre.** 
*  I  had  now  before  me  the  "  black  •*  Lebanon ;  but,  I  said  to  myself, 
toy  imagination  has  deceived  me :  I  see  neither  the  eagles  nor  the  vul- 
tures, which,  according  to  the  prophecies,  were  to  descend  unceasingly 
from  the  mountains,  to  despoil  even  the  remains  of  the  city,  accursed 
of  God,  and  the  enemy  of  his  people.  At  the  moment  I  made  these 
reflections,  something  huge,  grotesque,  and  motionless,  appeared  at 
our  left,  on  the  summit  of  a  pointed  rock,  which  advanced  into  the 
plain  not  far  distant,  close  to  the  route  of  the  caravans.  It  looked  to 
me  like  five  statues  of  black  stone,  placed  on  the  rock  as  on  a  pedestal ; 
but  from  certain  motions  almost  imperceptible  of  these  cokMsal  figures, 
we  fancied,  on  approaching  nearer,  that  they  were  five  Bedouin  Arabs, 
clothed  in  their  sacks  of  black  goat's  hair,  who  were  looking  at  us  as 
we  passed.  When,  however,  we  came  at  the  distance  of  fifty  paces 
from  the  rock,  we  saw  one  of  the  ^ve  figures  display  a  pair  of  ina- 
mense  wings,  which  it  flapped  with  a  noise  resembling  that  of  a  sail 
shaking  in  the  breeze,  and  it  now  became  clear  that  the  figures  were 
those  of  five  eagles,  of  the  largest  kind  I  had  ever  seen  in  the  Alps, 
or  in  the  menageries  of  our  cities.  They  did  not  take  flight,  but  re* 
mained  unmoved  at  our  approach.  Seated  like  kings  of  the  desert; 
they  seemed  to  regard  Tyre  as  their  proper  prey,  whereunto  they  were 
going  to  return.  They  appeared  conscious  of  possessing  it  by  divine 
right ;  as  if  they  were  willing  instruments  of  a  prophetic  vengeance, 
which  they  were  determined  to  execute  upon  man  and  in  spite  of  man. 
'  I  could  not  cease  from  contemplating  this  prophecy  in  action — 
this  wonderful  fulfilment  of  the  divine  menaces,  of  which  chance  had 
rendered  us  witnesses.  Never  had  anything  more  supernatural  struck 
my  eyes,  or  riveted  my  mind ;  and  it  required  an  effort  of  reason  not 
to  see,  behind  these  five  gigantic  eagles,  the  great  and  terrible  figure 
of  the  poet  of  vengeance — of  Ezekiel — rising  above  them,  and  pointing 
out  to  them,  with  eye  and  hand,  the  city  which  God  had  given  them  as 
a  prey — while  the  wind  of  divine  wrath  agitated  the  flowing  snowy 
beard  of  the  prophet,  and  the  fire  of  celestial  indignation  sparkled  in 
his  eyes. 

^  We  halted  at  the  distance  of  forty  paces  }  the  eagles  merely  turned 
their  heads,  as  if  disdainfully  regardless  of  us.    Two  individuals  be- 
longing 
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longing  to  the  caravan  galloped  to  the  foot  of  the  rockt  armed  with 
their  guns.  The  eagles  paid  no  attention  to  this ;  the  guns  were 
loaded  with  ball,  and  several  shots  were  fired,  which  made  them  fly 
heavily  away  for  a  moment,  but  they  voluntarily  returned  to  the  fire, 
tod  hovered  long  over  our  heads,  without  being  struck  by  either  of 
the  balls — as  if  they  meant  to  say,  *'  Your  efforts  against  us  are  power* 
less;  we  are  the  eagles  of  God." 

'  I  now  found  that  my  poetical  imagination  had  exhibited  to  me  the 
eagles  of  Tjrre  less  faithfully,  less  impressively,  less  supernaturally, 
than  the  fact  warranted  ;  and  that  there  is  ever  in  the  most  obscure 
rays  of  the  mens  divinior  of  poets  something  of  that  divining  and 
prophetic  instinct  which  utters  the  truth  without  knowing  it.' — pp. 
800-303. 

We  should  recommend  this  passage  to  the  modern  interpreters 
of  prophecy ; — but  to  say  the  truth,  we  have  great  doubts  whether, 
ia  the  present  instance,  our  author's  memory  has  not  plajed  the 
bond-slave  to  his  imagination ; — we  cannot  call  to  mnid,  in  the 
whole  of  Ezekiers  magnificent  denunciation  against  Tyre,  the 
image  of  the.  eagle  or  vulture  to  which  he  alludes.  Perhaps  he 
was  misled  by  a  vague  recollection  of  the  eagle  with  the  branch 
from  Lebanon,  in  Ezekiel  xvii.  3,  which  has  no  relation  to 
"Tyre. 

M.  de  Lamartine  has  made  another  singular  mistake,  in  speak^ 
iDg  of  Nazareth  as  the  &tr/A-place  of  our  Saviour ;  and  we  will 
take  this  opportunity  of  pointmg  out  one  or  two  of  those  faults  in 
the  translation  which  we  noticed  at  the  commencement  of  this 
article.  The  translator  has  literally  retained  the  expression  Vfiotnme 
fnodele,  as  applied  to  our  Saviour,  in  the  awkward  phrase  the  man* 
model — instead  of  adhering  to  our  own  ordinary  religious  language, 
our  great  example  in  righteousness.  We  will  not  transcribe  the 
strange  expressions  with  which  be  has  rendered  the  following 
sentence  : — *  Nous  descendimes  de  cheval  devant  la  porte  m£me 
de  I'eglise,  oik  fut  autrefois  Thumble  maison  de  cette  mire,  qui 

{reta  son  sein  a  Vhote  immortel,  qui  donna  son  lait  a  un  DieuJ 
n  general   the  translator  is  least  successful  in  representing  the 
religious  sentiments  of  M.  de  Lamartine. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  very  pictures(|ue  delineation  of  scenery 
in  this  part  of  our  author's  travels,  particularly  of  the  opening  of 
the  Holy  Land,  and  the  first  appearance  of  the  spacious  and  luxu- 
riant plains  of  Galilee,  which  he,  by  the  way,  should  not  call 
Judea.  The  Sea  of  Galilee  has  often  been  described,  but  rarely 
with  so  much  clearness  and  apparent  fidelity  : — 

'  The  Sea  of  Galilee  is  about  a  league  broad  at  its  southern  extre- 
mity, where  we  visited  it ;  it  then  widens  insensibly  as  far  as  Enmiaus, 
the  extremity  of  the  promontory  which  concealed  from  us  the  city  of 
Tiherias.    llie  mountains  which  had  confined  it  thus  far  suddenly 
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open  into  large  gulphs  on  both  ridet ,  and  form  a  vaei  and  nearly  or* 
eular  batin,  mm  whence  the  waters  extend  and  develope  themsehei 
in  a  bed  from  thirty  to  forty  miles  in  circuit.  This  basin  is  not  re- 
gular in  its  form ;  the  mountains  do  not  descend  in  every  part  to  iti 
waves  ;  sometimes  they  leave  between  them  and  the  sea  a  little  low 
plain 9  green  and  fertile  as  the  plains  of  Gennesareth :  sometimes  they 
separate  and  open,  to  give  a  passage  to  the  blue  waves  in  the  gulplH 
excavated  at  their  feet,  and  darkened  by  their  shade.  The  hand  of 
the  most  graceful  painter  would  not  be  able  to  sketch  outlines  more 
vivid  and  picturesque  than  the  creating  hand  has  given  to  these  waters 
find  these  mountains ;  they  seem  to  have  prepared  the  evangelical 
^cene  for  the  work  of  grace,  of  peace,  of  reconciliation  and  love,  which 
work  was,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  to  be  accomplished  !  On  the  eait, 
the  mountains  form,  from  the  summits  of  Jeboa,  which  are  perceired 
6n  the  south,  to  the  summits  of  Lebanon,  which  display  themselves  on 
the  north,  a  confined  but  undulating  and  flexible  chain,  whose  sombre 
circles  seem  ready  to  open  and  break  here  and  there  to  give  us  s 
glimpse  of  the  sky  between. 

-  ♦  These  mountains  are  not  terminated  at  their  summits  by  those" 
sharp  points  and  rugged  inequalities  which  give  to  the  high  chains  an 
idea  of  something  old,  terrible,  and  in  ruins — which  sadden  the  heart 
while  they  elevate  the  mind.  They  present  a  gentle,  undulating  out- 
line of  rounded  hills  of  steep  or  mild  ascent,  some  studded  with  green 
oaks,  others  with  shrubs,  others  naked  but  fertile,  and  offering  various 
traces  of  cultivation.  Others,  in  fine,  merely  borrowed  and  reflected 
the  various  tints  of  morning  and  evening,  by  shades  of  pale  yellow, 
blue,  and  violet,  in  richer  hues  than  ever  painter's  pallet  produced. 
Their  sides,  which  give  birth  to  no  valleys,  form  an  irregular  rampart; 
they  are  torn  in  different  parts  by  deep  ravines,  as  if  the  mountams 
had  burst  asunder  by  their  own  gravity ;  and  the  natural  accidents  of 
light  and  shade,  which  render  these  ravines  luminous  or  dark,  pro- 
duce a  fine  effect.  Lower  down,  they  lessen  in  size,  and  form  a  mass 
of  mounds,  dispersed  here  and  there  over  the  soil,  making  a  charming 
contrast  with  the  water  which  reflects  them.  Scarcely  anywhere,  on 
the  eastern  side,  does  the  rock  pierce  the  thick  rich  vegetation  which 
covers  it ;  and  this  Arcadia  of  Judea,  therefore,  always  unites,  with 
the  majesty  and  gravity  of  mountainous  countries,  the  smiling  image 
of  fertility,  and  a  varied  abundance  of  productk)n8.  Ah,  if  the  dews 
of  Hermon  still  fell  upon  its  bosom  ! 

<  At  the  end  of  the  lake,  towards  the  north,  this  chain  of  mountains 
declines  in  elevation  as  the  distance  increases.  We  can  distinguish  a 
plain  which  unites  with  the  lake  in  one  unbroken  line.  At  the  extre- 
mity of  this  plain  we  perceive  a  white  mass  of  foam,  apparently  rolling 
from  a  height  into  the  sea :  it  is  the  Jordan,  precipitating  itself  firom 
thence  into  the  lake,  which  it  traverses  without  the  waters  being 
mingled.  It  leaves  this  lake  tranquil,  silent,  and  pure,  at  the  spot  we 
have  described. 

*  The  whole  of  this  northern  extremity  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  is  bor- 
dered 
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dered  by  a  line  of  fields  which  appear  to  be  cultiyated.  We  can  per- 
ceive the  yellow  stubble  of  the  last  harvest,  and  immense  fields  of 
rosheSy  which  the  Arabs  cultivate  wherever  the  ground  is  marshy«  I 
have  already  described  the  volcanic  hills  on  the  western  side,  along 
which  we  have  journeyed  since  the  morning ;  they  extend  \vithout  in* 
terniption  as  far  as  Tiberias,  Avalanches  of  black  stones,  hurled 
from  the  still  open  craters  of  a  hundred  extinguished  volcanic  cones* 
every  instant  intersect  our  path  along  the  precipitous  side  of  this 
sombre  and  funereal  hill.  The  road  presented  no  variety  save  in  the 
singular  forms  and  the  great  masses  of  hardened  lava,  which  sur- 
rounded us  on  every  side,  and  in  the  remains  of  walls,  gates  of  de- 
stroyed cities,  and  columns  lying  on  the  ground  over  which  our  horses 
were  'at  every  instant  obliged  to  pass*  The  borders  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  on  this  ade  of  Judea,  have  presented,  so  to  speak,  only  one 
continned  city.  These  fragments  accumulated  under  our  feet,  the  mul- 
titude of  towns,  and  the  magnificent  constructions  which  their  muti* 
lated  fragments  prove,  recalled  to  my  mind  the  road  which  leads  along 
the  foot  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  from  Castellamare  to  Portici.  As  there^ 
4he  borders  of  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth  seem  to  have  borne  cities 
instead  of  harvests  and  forests.' — p.  340-343. 

The  latter  observation  may  illustrate  the  inconceivable  number 
of  cities  and  large  open  towns,  the  least  of  which  contained  a 
population  of  fifteen  hundred  inhabitants^  which  Josephus  assigns 
to  the  provinces  of  Galilee. 

A  great  disappointment  awaited  M.  de  Lamartine ;  the  plague 
raged  with  such  violence  in  Jerusalem,  that  it  was  thought  almost 
an  act  of  madness  to  approach  its  walls.  The  traveller  was  obliged 
to  content  himself  with  a  residence  in  the  Convent  of  St.  John, 
in  the  desert,  and  a  tent  pitched  near  the  walls  of  the  city ;  from 
these  quarters  he  visited  all  the  sacred  spots  on  the  outside  of  the 
city,  and  ventured  in,  to  pay  his  adorations  in  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre.  If  we  could  have  presumed  to  dictate  a  series 
of  questions,  relating  to  some  interesting  particulars  in  the  history 
of  the  Jews,  a  traveller  situated  like  M.  de  Lamartine  would  have 
been  just  the  person  who  might  have  atforded  us  satisfactory  in- 
formation. There  are  many  points  connected  with  the  earlier 
period  of  the  annals,  and  some  which  belong  to  tlie  last  fatal  siege, 
Mhich  would  derive  great  elucidation  from  an  accurate  survey 
of  the  environs  of  Jerusalem;  especially  by  a  traveller  fully  im- 
bued witli  a  knowledge  of  eastern  antiquities,  and  able  to  discri- 
minate between  the  different  ages  and  styles  of  the  few  architec* 
tural  remains.  But  we  must  content  ourselves  with  what  we  have. 
We  select  the  following  description  of  the  site  assigued  to  the 
palace  of  King  David  on  Mount  Sion : — 

•  To  the  left  of  the  platform,  the  Temple,  and  the  walls  of  Jeru- 
salem, the  hill  which  supports  the  city  suddenly  sinks,  stretches  itself, 
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and  descends  in  |rentle  slopes,  sometimes  broken  by  terraces  of  fall- 
ing stones.  On  its  summit,  at  some  hundred  paces  from  Jerusalem, 
stand  a  mosque,  and  a  group  of  Turkish  edifices,  not  unlike  a  Ea- 
ropean  hamlet,  crowned  with  its  church  and  steeple.  This  is  Sion ! 
the  palace,  the  tomb  of  David !  the  seat  of  his  inspiration  and  of  hui 
joys,  of  his  life  and  his  repose  I  A  spot  doubly  sacred  to  me,  who  have 
so  often  felt  my  heart  touched,  and  my  thoughts  rapt  by  the  sweet 
singer  of  Israel !  the  first  poet  of  sentiment !  the  king  of  lyrics ! 
Never  have  human  fibres  vibrated  to  harmonies  so  deep,  so  pene- 
trating, so  solemn.  Never  has  the  imagination  of  poet  been  set  so 
high,  never  has  its  expression  been  so  true.  Never  has  the  soul  of 
man  expanded  itself  before  man,  and  before  God,  in  tones  and  senti- 
ments so  tender,  so  sympathetic,  and  so  heartfelt!  All  the  most  secret 
murmurs  of  the  human  heart  found  their  voice,  and  their  note,  on  the 
lips  and  the  harp  of  this  minstrel  I  And  if  we  revert  to  the  renaote 
period  when  such  chants  were  first  echoed  on  the  earth  ;  if  we  consi- 
der that  at  the  same  period  the  lyric  poetry  of  the  most  cultivated 
nations  sang  only  of  wine,  love,  war,  and  the  victories  of  the  Muses, 
or  of  the  coursers  at  the  Eleian  games,  we  dwell  with  profound  asto* 
nishment  on  the  mystic  accents  of  the  prophet-king,  who  addresses 
God  the  Creator  as  friend  talks  to  friend ;  comprehends  and  adores 
his  wonders,  admires  his  judgments,  implores  his  mercies;  and  seems 
to  be  an  anticipatory  echo  of  the  evangelic  poetry,  repeating  the  mild 
accents  of  Christ  before  they  had  been  heard.  Prophet  or  not,  as  he 
is  contemplated  by  the  phiiotopher  *  or  the  Christian,  neither  of  them 
can  deny  the  poet-king  an  inspiration  bestowed  on  no  other  man ! 
Read  Horace  or  Pmdar  after  a  psalm ! — for  my  part,  I  cannot ! 

*  I,  the  feeble  poet  of  an  age  of  silence  and  decay,  had  I  domesti- 
cated at  Jerusalem,  should  have  selected  for  ray  residence  and  abiding 
place  precisely  the  spot  which  David  chose  for  his  at  Sion.  Here  is 
the  most  beautiful  view  in  all  Judea,  Palestine,  or  Galilee.  To  the  left 
lies  Jerusalem,  with  its  Temple  and  its  edifices,  over  which  the  eyes 
of  the  king  or  of  the  poet  might  rove  at  large  without  his  being  seen 
from  thence.  Before  him  fertile  gardens,  descending  in  steep  decli- 
vities, lead  to  the  bed  of  that  torrent,  in  the  roar  and  foam  of  which 
he  delights.  Lower  down,  the  valley  opens  and  extends  itself;  fig- 
trees,  pomegranates,  and  olives  overshadowing  it.  On  one  of  these 
rocks,  suspended  over  the  rolling  tide — in  one  of  these  sonorous 
grottos,  refreshed  by  the  breeze  and  by  the  murmur  of  the  waters — or 
at  the  foot  of  a  trebinthus,  ancestor  of  that  which  shelters  me — the 
divine  poet  doubtless  awaited  those  inspirations  which  he  so  melo- 
diously poured  forth !  And  wh^  will  they  not  here  also  visit  me,  that 
I  might  recount  in  song  the  griefs  of  my  heart,  and  of  the  hearts  of 
all  men,  in  these  days  of  perplexity,  even  as  he  sang  of  his  hopes  in 
an  era  of  youth  and  of  faith  ?  Song,  alas !  no  longer  survives  in  the 
heart  of  man,  for  despair  sings  not !  And  until  some  new  beam  shall 
descend  upon  the  obscurity  of  our  times,  terrestrial  lyres  will  remain 

*  We  thiok  pa  all  f ucb  pcqis^ons  the  French  PhUofphe  ibould  be  retained. 
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mote,  and  mankind  will  pass  in  sHence  from  one  abyss  of  doubt  to 
anoUier,  having  neither  loved,  nor  prayed,  nor  sang. 

^  But  to  return  to  the  palace  of  David.  Here  the  eye  rests  upon  the 
once  verdant  and  watered  VaUey  of  Jehoshaphat ;  a  large  opening  in 
the  eastern  bills  conducts  it  from  steep  to  steep,  from  height  to  height, 
from  undulation  to  undulation,  even  to  the  basin  of  the  Dead  Sea ; 
wbicb,  in  the  far  distance,  reflects  the  evening  sunbeams  in  its  dull 
and  heavy  waters,  giving,  like  the  thick  Venetian  crjrstal,  an  unpo- 
Hahed  and  leaden  tint  to  the  light  which  gleams  upon  it.  This  sea  is 
not,  hovrever,  what  the  imagination  may  picture  it — a  petrified  lake, 
antikbt  a  dull  and  colourless  horizon  !  it  resembles  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  lakes  of  Switzerland  or  Italy,  as  it  is  seen  from  hence,  re- 
posing its  tranquil  waters  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  lofty  mountains 
of  Arabia  (which  stretch  like  the  Alps  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach 
behind  its  waves),  and  amidst  the  projecting,  p3rramidical,  conical, 
nneqaal,  jagged,  and  sparkling  ridges  of  the  most  distant  mountains 
of  J  odea.    Such  is  the  view  from  Sion.' — ^vol.  ii.  p.  18-21. 

Xbere  are  many  interesting  particulars  with  regard  to  the 
scenery  on  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  for  which  we  must  refer 
to  the  volume  itself.  But  we  are  arrested  by  a  charming  passage 
which  places  us  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  at  no  great  distance 
from  Jericho: — 

*  After  a  five  hours*  march,  during  which  the  stream  seemed  to  me 
to  get  farther  and  farther  from  us,  we  arrived  at  the  last  ledge,  at 
the  foot  of  which  we  were  to  find  it ;  but  though  at  a  distance  from  it 
of  only  two  or  three  hundred  paces,  we  saw  nothing  but  the  desert 
and  the  plsun  in  front,  without  a  single  trace  of  valley  or  of  stream. 
I  imagine  it  is  this  illusion  that  has  caused  some  traveUers  to  say  and 
think  that  the  Jordan  rolls  its  muddy  waters  in  a  bed  of  pebbles,  be- 
tween banks  of  sand,  in  the  Desert  of  Jericho.  Those  travellers  had 
not  been  able  to  attain  the  river,  and  seeing  from  a  distance  one  vast 
sea  of  sand,  they  could  not  fancy  that  a  cool,  deep,  shady,  and  deli- 
cious oanM  was  hollowed  between  the  platforms  of  this  monotonous 
desert,  and  invested  the  full  waves  and  murmuring  bed  of  Jordan 
with  curtains  of  verdure  that  the  Thames  itself  might  envy.  This  is 
the  truth,  however.  We  were  first  confounded  by  it,  then  charmed. 
When  arrived  on  the  edge  of  the  last  platform,  which  terminates  very 
abruptly,  we  had  before  our  eyes  one  of  the  loveliest  valleys  that  ever 
man  beheld:  we  rushed  down  into  it  at  full  gallop,  attracted  by  the 
novelty  of  the  spectacle,  and  by  the  moisture,  coolness,  and  shade 
that  reigned  within  it :  it  was  one  continued  grass-plat  of  the  brightest 
grreen,  where  here  and  there  grew  tufts  of  rushes  in  blossom,  and 
bulbous  plants,  whose  large  and  brilliant  corollas  enamelled  the 
grass  and  the  foot  of  the  trees  with  suirs  of  every  colour.  Iliere 
were  groves  of  tall  and  slender  shrubs,  whose  branches  fell  back  like 
plumes  over  their  numerous  trunks ;  lofty  Persian  poplars,  with  light 
foliage,  not  rising  into  pyramids  like  ours,  but  spreading  their  branches 
freely  on  every  side,  as  nervous  as  the  oak,  and  with  bark  which  glit 
tered  smooth  and  white  in  the  changing  rays  of  the  morning  sun ; 
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fbrests  of  willow  of  every  species  ;  and*  tall  osiers  so  thick  tbat  it  was 
impossible  to  penetrate  them,  so  closely  were  they  interwoven  by  in- 
Bumerable  liane  plants  (a  sort  of  convolvolus),  which  crept  round  their 
roots,  and  twisting  from  stem  to  stem,  formed  an  inextricable  net- 
work between  them. 

*  These  forests  extended,  as  far  as  we  could  see,  along  the  sides 
and  on  both  shores  of  the  river.  We  were  obliged  to  alight  from  our 
horses,  and  establish  our  camp  in  one  of  the  glades  of  the  forest,  to 
penetrate  on  foot  to  the  edge  of  the  Jordan,  which  we  heard  but  did 
not  yet  see.  We  advanced  with  difficulty,  sometimes  in  the  tliick 
brushwood,  sometimes  in  the  long  grass,  and  sometimes  through  the 
tall  Sterne  of  the  rushes.  At  length  we  found  a  spot  where  grass 
alone  bordered  the  edge  of  the  water,  and  here  we  dipped  our  hands 
and  feet  in  the  6ood.  It  might  be  from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  wide  ;  its  depth  appeared  considerable,  and  its  course  as 
rapid  as  that  of  the  Rhone  at  Geneva  ;  its  waters  are  of  a  pale  blue 
colour,  slightly  tinged  by  the  mixture  of  grey  earths  which  it  flows 
over  and  scoops  up,  and  great  masses  of  which  we  heard  to  gpve  way 
from  time  to  time.  The  banks  are  perpendicular,  but  filled  up  to  the 
rushes  and  trees  which  cover  them.  These  trees  are  continually  un- 
dermined by  the  water,  and  frequently  hang  over  it ;  they  are,  there- 
fore, often  uprooted,  and  wanting  sufficient  support  for  their  weight 
in  the  earth,  they  lean  over  the  stream  with  all  their  branches  and 
all  their  leaves,  which  dip  into  it,  and  stretch  like  verdant  arches 
from  one  side  to  the  other.  Occasionally,  one  of  these  trees  is  carried 
away,  with  the  portion  of  soil  that  it  grows  on,  and  floats  in  full  leaf 
down  the  stream,  its  liane  plants  torn  up  and  twisting  amidst  its 
branches,  its  nests  under  water,  and  its  birds  still  perched  upon  its 
sprays.  We  saw  several  of  these  pass  during  the  few  hours  that  we 
rested  in  this  charming  oasis.  The  forest  follows  all  the  sinuosities 
of  the  Jordan,  and  weaves  for  it  a  perpetual  garland  of  leaves  and 
branches,  which  dip  in  the  water,  and  cause  its  liglit  waves  to  mur- 
mur.'— vol.  ii.  p.  61-68. 

The  editor  closes  the  account  of  our  author's  visit  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Jerusalem  with  some  very  pathetic  verses  (most 
especially  marred  in  the  translation),  in  which  the  poet  afterwards 
inoulded  up  his  reminiscences  of  those  hallowed  scenes,  with  the 
heavy  affliction  which  awaited  him  on  his  return  to  Syria,  in  the 
loss  of  his  beautiful  and  beloved  daughter.  With  this  child  be 
made  an  excursion  upon  the  terraced  slopes  of  Lebanon  ;  which, 
if  not  very  highly  tinted  by  the  prismatic  colours  of  the  author*! 
imagination,  must  display  some  of  the  most  exquisite  scenery  in 
the  whole  world.  But  we  cau  only  find  room  for  a  scanty  notice 
of  his  visit  to  Baalbec,  the  ruins  of  which  he  has  surveyed  with  the 
6ve  of  a  poet ;  but  the  extraordinary  magnificence  of  which  we 
should  like  to  see  illustrated  by  the  pencil  of  an  accurate  painter, 
and  the  pen  of  a  profound  scholar.  All  we  have  heard  of  the  magni- 
tude and  the  diflferent  styles  of  architecture  presented  by  these  ruins, 
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88  well  as  the  different  engravings  of  them  in  the  older  volumes 
of  Pococke,  and  the  later  more  elaborate  publication  of  Wood^ 
only  stimulate  our  curiosity.  In  the  religious,  as  M^ell  as  the 
civil  history  of  mankind^  to  the  mjthologist  and  to  the  historian,  it 
would  be  equally  interesting  to  trace,  in  its  architectural  remains, 
the  history  of  this  ancient  seat  of  the  great  Syrian  worship — a 
worship,  in  its  different  forms,  at  least  as  old  as  the  time  of  Solo- 
mon, if  not  older  than  the  settlement  of  the  Israelites  in  Judea ; 
and  which^  under  the  race  of  Roman  emperors  which  followed  the 
Antonines,  made  a  rapid  progress  in  the  west  j  and,  in  the  person 
of  the  infamous  Elagabalus^  saw  one  of  its  priests  ascend  the 
throne  of  the  world.  The  variety  of  styles  belonging  to  all  ages, 
and  apparently  to  all  nations,  struck  the  eye  of  M.  de  Lamartine; 
who,  however,  makes  no  pretensions  to  what  we  may  presume  to 
call  scientific  scholarship  : — 

*  We  beheld  before  us  a  hill  of  architecture,  which  suddenly  rose 
above  the  plain  at  some  distance  from  the  hills  of  the  Anti-Libanus. 
We  passed  along  one  of  the  sides  of  this  hill  of  ruins,  upon  which 
rises  a  forest  of  graceful  columns.  These  were  now  gilded  by  the 
setting  sun,  and  presented  the  dead  yellow  tints  of  the  marble  of  the 
Parthenon,  or  the  tuffo  of  the  Coliseum  at  Rome.  Among  these 
columns  there  are  some  still  retaining  uninjured  their  richly  carved 
capitals  and  cornices  ;  they  are  ranged  in  long  and  elegant  files  along 
the  walls  which  enclose  the  sanctuaries.  Some  are  reclining  against 
the  walls,  and  are  supported  by  them,  like  trees  whose  roots  are  de- 
cayed, whilst  their  trunks  still  remain  sound  and  vigorous.  Others, 
more  numerous,  are  scattered  here  and  there,  forming  immense  masses 
of  marble  or  stone  on  the  slopes  of  the  hill,  in  the  deep  hollows  round 
it,  and  even  in  the  bed  of  the  river  which  flows  at  its  feet. 

*  On  the  level  summit  of  the  mountain  of  stone,  not  far  from  the 
inferior  temple,  there  rise  six  pillars  of  gigantic  dimensions,  still 
adorned  with  their  colossal  cornices.  We  continued  our  course  by  the 
foot  of  the  mountains,  until  the  columns  and  architecture  ended,  and 
we  saw  only  gigantic  walls  built  of  enormous  stones,  and  almost  all 
bearing  traces  of  sculpture : — these  are  the  wrecks  of  another  age, 
and  were  employed  at  a  subsequent  but  now  remote  period  for  the 
erection  of  the  temples  at  present  lying  in  ruins.' — pp.  242, 243. 

On  reaching  the  summit  of  the  breach,  he  knew  not  where  to 
fix  his  eyes.  On  every  side  he  beheld  marble  doors  of  prodigious 
dimensions^  windows  and  niches  bordered  with  exquisite  sculpture, 
richly  ornamented  arches,  fragments  of  cornices,  entablatures,  and 
capitals : — 

*  The  master-works  of  art,  the  wrecks  of  ages,  lay  scattered  as 
thickly  as  the  grains  of  dust  beneath  our  feet.  All  was  mystery, 
confusion,  inexplicable  wonder.  No  sooner  had  we  cast  an  admirin^^ 
glance  on  one  side,  than  some  new  prodigy  attracted  us  on  the  others. 
Eyery  attempt  we  made  to  interpret  the  religious  meaning  of  the 
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monuments  was  immediately  defeated  by  some  newly  discerned  object. 
We  fruitlessly  groped  about  in  this  labyrinth  of  conjecture:  one 
cannot  re-construct  in  one's  fancy  the  sacred  edifices  of  an  age  or  & 
people,  of  whose  religion  or  manners  nothing  certain  is  known. 
Time  carries  his  secrets  away  with  him«  and  leaves  his  enigmas  aa 
sports  for  human  knowledge.  We  speedily  renounced  all  our  attempts 
to  build  any  system  out  of  these  ruins ;  we  were  content  to  gaze  and 
to  admire,  without  comprehending  anything  beyond  the  colossal  power 
of  human  genius,  and  the  strength  of  religious  feelhig,  which  had 
moved  such  masses  of  stone  and  wrought  so  many  masterpieces.' 

The  travellers  were  still  separated  from  the  second  scene  of  the 
ruins  by  some  internal  structures,  which  intercepted  their  view  of 
the  temples.  The  spot  which  they  had  now  reached  was  to  all  ap- 
pearance the  abode  of  the  priests,  or  the  site  of  some  private  chapels. 

*  We  passed  these  monumental  buildings,  which  were  much  richer 
than  the  surrounding  wall,  and  the  second  scene  of  the  ruins  unfolded 
itself  to  our  eyes.  This  was  much  broader,  much  longer,  much  fuller  of 
rich  ornament,  than  the  first  scene  which  we  had  just  quitted.  It  was  a 
vast  platform,  of  an  oblong  form,  whose  level  was  frequently  interrupted 
by  fragments  of  more  elevated  pavements,  which  seemed  to  have  be- 
longed to  temples  entirely  destroyed,  or  to  temples  without  roofs, 
where  the  sun,  which  is  worshipped  at  Baalbec,  might  see  his  own 
altar.  Round  this  platform  is  ranged  a  series  of  chapels,  decorated 
with  niches,  admirably  sculptured  friezes,  cornices,  and  vaulted  arches, 
all  displaying  the  most  finished  workmanship,  but  evidently  belong- 
ing to  a  degenerate  period  of  art,  and  distinguished  by  that  exuber- 
ance of  ornament  which  marked  the  decline  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  But  this  impression  can  only  be  felt  by  those  whose  eyes 
have  been  previously  exercised  by  the  contemplation  of  the  pure  mo- 
numents of  Athens  and  Rome  ;  every  other  eye  would  be  fascinated 
by  the  splendour  of  the  forms  and  the  finish  of  Uie  ornaments.  The 
only  fault  is  too  much  richness ;  the  stone  groans  beneath  the  we^t 
of  its  own  luxuriance,  and  the  walls  are  overspread  with  a  lace-work 
of  marble.* 

About  eight  or  ten  of  the  chapels  appear  to  be  in  a  perfect  state, 
for  they  bear  no  traces  of  dilapidation.  They  are  open  to  the  ob- 
long platform,  round  the  edge  of  which  they  stand,  and  where  the 
mysteries  of  the  worship  of  Baal  were  probably  performed  in  the 
open  air  :-— 

*  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  thousand  objects  of  surprise  and 
admiratk>n  which  each  of  these  chapels  presents  to  the  eye  of  the  ob- 
server.  I  am  neither  a  sculptor  nor  an  architect.  I  scarcely  know 
the  terms  applied  to  the  different  portions  of  a  building :  but  that 
universal  language  which  the  beautiful  in  art  addresses  to  the  eye, 
even  of  the  ignorant — which  the  mysterious  and  the  antique  address 
to  the  understanding  and  the  soul  of  the  philosopher — I  do  under- 
stand ;  and  I  never  understood  it  so  forcibly  as  in  this  chaos  of  marbles. 
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.  f  3y  mnltiplyixig'  ia  imagkuition  the  remains  of  the  temples  of  Jupiter 
Stator  at  Home,  of  the  Cotiseumt  and  of  the  Parthenon,  some  notion 
may  be  formed  of  this  architectural  scene :  its  wonders  consisted  in  the 
prodigious  accumulation  of  so  many  richly-executed  monuments  in  a 
single  spot,  so  that  the  eye  could  embrace  them  at  a  single  *  glance,  in 
the  midst  of  a  desert,  and  above  the  ruins  of  an  almost  unknown  city. . 

*  At  length  we  arrived  at  the  feet  of  the  six  columns.  Silence  is 
the  only  lan^ruage  of  man  when  what  he  feels  outstrips  the  ordinary, 
measure  of  his  impressions.  We  stood  in  mute  contemplation.  Their 
diameter  is  six  feet,  and  their  height  upwards  of  seventy  feet.  They 
are  formed  out  of  only  two  or  three  blocks,  which  are  so  perfectly 
joined  together,  that  the  junction  lines  are  scarcely  discernible.  When 
we  saw  them,  the  sun  lighted  them  only  on  one  side  ;  and  we  sat  down 
for  a  few  moments  in  their  shade.  Large  birds  like  eagles,  scared  by 
the  sonnd  of  our  footsteps,  fluttered  above  the  capitals  of  the  columns, 
where  they  have  built  their  nests ;  and  returning,  perched  upon  the 
acanthus  of  the  cornices,  striking  them  with  their  beaks,  and  flapping 
their  wings,  like  living  ornaments  amidst  these  inanimate  wonders.' — 
vol.  ii.  p.  249-253. 

*  At  a  little  distance  from  the  entrance  to  the  temple,  we  found  some 
immense  openings  and  subterranean  staircases,  which  led  us  down  to 
lower  buildings,  the  destinations  of  which  we  were  unable  to  guess. 
Here,  too,  all  was  on  avast  and  magnificent  scale.  They  were  probably 
the  abodes  of  the  pontiffs,  the  collets  of  the  priests,  the  halls  of  ini- 
tiation— ^perhaps  also  royal  dwellings.  They  were  lighted  from  their 
roofs,  or  from  the  sides  of  the  platform  under  which  they  were  built. 
Fearing  lest  we  might  lose  ourselves  in  these  labyrinths,  we  entered  only 
asmall  portionof  them — theyseemedto  extend  over  the  whole  of  the  hill. 

'The  temple  I  have  just  described  stands  at  the  south-western  extre- 
mity of  the  hill  of  Baalbec,  and  forms  the  angle  of  the  platform. 

'  On  leaving  the  peristyle,  we  found  ourselves  on  the  very  edge  of 
the  precipice.  We  could  measure  the  Cyclopean  stones  which  form 
the  pedestal  of  this  group  of  monuments.  This  pedestal  is  thirty  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  plain  of  Baalbec.  When  it  is  considered  that 
some  of  these  blocks  of  hewn  granite  are  twenty  feet  long,  fifteen  or 
sixteen  wide,  and  of  inconceivable  thickness  ;  when  it  is  borne  in 
mind  that  these  huge  masses  are  raised  one  above  another  to  the  height 
of  twenty  or  thirty  feet  from  the  ground — that  they  have  been  brought 
from  distant  quarries,  and  raised  to  so  vast  a  height  to  form  the  pave- 
ment of  the  temples^ — the  mind  is  overwhelmed  by  such  an  example  of 
human  power.  The  science  of  modern  times  cannot  help  us  to  explain 
W — ^vol.  ii.  pp.  256,  257. 

M.  de  Lamartine  has  furnished  us  with  some  very  curious 
accounts  of  the  various  races  which  people  Syria,  particu- 
larly the  Maronite  and  other  Christian  tribes.  Of  the  moral 
qualities  of  the  Christian  races  he  entertains  a  high  opinion,  and 
conceives  that  they  would  make  an  excellent  groundwork  for  the  fu- 
ture regeneration  and  re-christianization  of  the  East,  We  haVe  like- 
wise some  agreeable  sketches  of  Arabian  life,  some  passages  of  Ara- 
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bian  poetiy^  tnd  rather  copiout  extracts  firom  Antar.  Our  aiitfaor 
seems  at  one  time  to  iutimate  that  he  is  the  fint  person  who  has  at« 
tempted  to  introduce  this  singular  poem  to  the  notite  of  European 
readers^— just  at  the  close^  howefer^  of  his  obsemitions,  he  declares 
his  knowledge  bf  the  exiiitence  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  translation.  We 
should  have  thought  that,  in  the  present  general  cultivation  of  the 
English  language  od  the  Continent,  a  Work  could  scarcely  be  con- 
sidered unknown  in  Europe,  of  which  ah  able  and  spirited  version 
id  to  be  found  in  our  language.  But  we  must  prepare  to  close 
these  delightful  volumes.  We  have,  we  presume,  afforded  our 
readers  sufficient  specimens  of  the  style  of  description  which  forms 
their  principal  charm  and  interest*  From  the  pages  devoted  to 
Constantinople,  the  Bosphorus,  the  palace  and  villa  life  of  the 
Turkish  grandees,  and  the  amiable  and  enli|;htened  Frank  society 
of  Pera»  we  should  have  quoted  largely,  had  we  been  dealing 
with  a  book  less  certain  of  popularity.  M.  de  Lamartine*s  Euro* 
peiln  reputation  will  be  infinitely  heightened  by  this  publication : 
but  this  is  not  all — he  will,  we  may  safely  predict^  be  found  to 
have  advanced  the  general  estimation  of  the  scope  and  tendency  of 
the  intellect  and  Sentiment  now  predominatibg  in  the  upper  lite- 
rature of  France. 

The  ^  Political  Reflections*  with  which  the  book  closes  relate 
chiefly  to  the  policy  of  Europe  with  regard  to  those  splendid  pro* 
vinces  which  stilt  nominally  constitute  the  empire  of  the  Turks. 
They  are  strongly  coloured  by  the  imaginative  cast  of  hb  mind> 
but  they  are  those  of  a  man  of  thought  and  observation,  of  liberal 
and  of  peaceful  sentiment  To  one  important  point  alone  we  shall 
direct  our  readers'  attention,  in  which  our  author  concurs  with 
the  general  statements  of  most  intelligent  travellers,  but  conbeming 
which  he  enters  into  morfe  details  than  any  that  we  have  elsewhere 
met  with.  Statistics  in  the  Eait  can  only,  it  is  clear,  be  ob- 
tained bit  vague  and  conjectural  evidence.  But  if  our  traveller's 
views  slb^rojtimtlte  to  the  truth,  the  present  proportion  of  the  7\trkish 
population  to  the  Anatic  territory  nominiilly  under  their  sway  is 
the  ttiost  remarkable  instance  of  the  rapid  decrease  of  one  particu- 
lar race  over  a  large  surface  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  inert  power 
exercised  by  the  religious  supremacy  with  which  the  sultan  is  in- 
vested, which  maintains  him  in  acknowledged  dominion  over  such 
vast  regions,  crowded  with  an  infinitely  more  numerous  popula- 
tion, almost  all  of  hostile  faith,  few,  excepting  some  Turcoman 
tribes,  of  a  kindred  race.  It  is,  he  says,  a  very  small  armed,  or 
rather  once*  armed  aristocracy,  an  aristocracy  resting  on  the  pride 
4nd  power  of  conquests  some  centuries  past,  which  holds  in  sub- 
JMgation  what  once  were  all  the  flourishing  empires  of  the  world. 
M.  de  Lamaitine  believes,  and  gives  his  reasons  for  believing,  from 
the  relative  proportions  of  the  population  in  the  cities  and  pro- 
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viQces  of  the  Qttomab  empire>  diM  on  sixty  thoiulmd  Aquare  leagues 
the  actual  OUoman  pojiulation  cannot  be  eatibmted  at  more  than 
two  or  tkreit  nuUion$  4}f$ouh !  This  calculation,  we  must  confessi 

rB  below  what  we  can  for  k  moment  believe  to  be  the  truth*, 
de  Lamartitle  adds : — 
'  It  would  be  hardihood  or  madness  to  say  to  Europe — Efface  from 
the  map  an  existing  empire,  full  of  life — ^lift  an  immense  weight  from 
the  ill -adjusted  equilibrium  of  the  body  politic ;  the  world  will  not 
perceive  the  change.  But  the  Ottoman  empire  no  longer  eiists  except 
in  name ;  its  life  is  extinct — its  weight  no  longer  sways  the  balance  ; 
it  is  nothing  but  a  vast  void,  which  your  anti-human  policy  wishes  to 
leave  vacant,  instead  of  filling  it  with  a  healthy  and  living  populatbn, 
which  nature  has  already  planted  there,  and  which  you  might  replenish 
and  propagate  yourselves.  Do  not  precipitate  the  f&U  of  the  Ottoman 
empire— do  not  usurp  the  office  of  fate— do  not  assume  the  respon- 
sibility of  Providence ;  but  do  not  sustain  by  an  illusory  and  culpable 
policy  that  phantom  to  which  you  can  at  b^st  give  only  an  appearance 
and  attitude  of  life, — for  it  is  dead.  Do  not  become  the  allies  of  bar- 
barism and  Islamism,  against  the  more  advanced  stages  of  civilisation^ 
reason,  and  religion,  which  they  oppress ;  nor  the  accomplices  of  the 
slavery  and  depopulation  of  the  finest  parts  of  the  world;  JLet  destiny 
accomplish  its  purposes — observe,  wait,  and  be  ready. 

*  When  at  length  the  empire  shall  sink  of  itself,  and,  undermined 
by  Ibrahim,  or  some  other  pasha,  shall  be  dismembered  alike  in  its 
northern  and  southern  provinces,  you  will  have  a  very  simple  question 
to  decide, — Will  you  make  war  upon  Bussia,  to  prevent  her  inheriting 
Constantinople  and  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea  ?  Will  you  make  war 
upon  Austria,  to  prevent  her  inheriting  one-half  of  Turkey  in  Europe  f 
Will  you  make  war  upon  England,  to  prevent  her  inheriting  Egypt 
and  the  route  to  India  by  the  Red  Sea? — upon  France,  to  prevent  her 
colonizing  Syria  and  the  Island  of  Cjrprus  ?— upon  Greece,  tb  pre? ent 
her  completing  her  territories  by  the  addition  of  the  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  beautiful  isles  which  bear  her  name,  and  are 
inhabited  by  her  own  people  ? — on  all  the  World,  in  short,  lest  anyone 
should  profit  by  these  magnificent  ruins  i  Or  must  we  come  to  a  mutual 
understanding,  and  divide  them  amongst  the  human  race;  under  the 
patronage  of  Europe,  that  the  human  race  may  multiply  and  flourish 
in  this  beautiful  climate,  and  that  civilization  may  resume  its  station 
there  ?  These  are  the  two  questions  which  a  congress  of  the  powers 
of  Borope  will  have  to  decide.    Truly,  the  answer  is  not  doubtful 

*  If  yon  resolve  on  war,  you  will  have  war,  with  all  the  evils — all 
the  rain  that  attend  it :  you  will  injure  Europe,  Asia,  and  yourselves ; 
and  the  war  having  ended  from  utter  weariness,  nothing  which  you 
iatended  to  prevent  will  be  prevented.^  The  force  of  circumstances — 
the  irresistible  march  of  events — the  influence  of  national  svnapathies 
and  religion — the  power  of  territorial  positions,  will  have  their  inevi- 

*  As  ire  hafB  not  takou  any  ezti»ctt  from  M,  de  Lwqsrtiiie't  chapters  on  his  r»» 
sidence  in  European  Turkey,  we  may  probably  make  hit  third  volume  the  subject  of 
a  separate  article  in  a  future  number  of  this  Journal — And  then  examine  in  detail 
amsof  the  staitliiig  statements  now  onDtedfiom  his  condadiog  essay* 
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table  effect:  Russia  wUl  occupy  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea  and 
Constantinople— the  Black  Sea  is  a  Rosrian  lake,  of  which  Constan- 
tinople  is  the  key;  Austria  wiU  spread  herself  over  Servia,  Bulgaria, 
and  Macedonia,  to  keep  pace  with  Russia ;  France,  England,  and 
Greece,  after  disputing  the  road  for  some  time,  will  respectively  toke 
possession  of  Egypt,  Syria.  Cyprus,  and  the  Islands.  The  effect  wiU 
be  the  same ;  but,  meanwhile,  torrents  of  blood  wiU  have  flowed  by  sea 
and  land;  the  chances  of  battle  will  have  substituted  forced  and 
arbitrary,  for  natural  and  rational  division  of  territory ;  years  of 
useful  colonization  will  have  been  lost ;  and  during  these  perhaps 
lengthened  years,  Turkey  in  Euroj>e  and  Asia  will  have  been  the  prey 
of  anarchy  and  incalculable  calamities.' — p.  372—374. 

M.  de  Lamartine  appears  to  us  to  be  rather  innocently  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  past  and  present  policy  of  Russia— into  that  wide 
subject,  however,  we  shall  not  now  enter.  But  he  has  no  political 
or  religious  hostility  to  the  Turks  themselves :— he  does  ample 
justice  to  their  nobler  qualities: — 

'  As  a  race  of  men,  they  are  still,  in  my  estimation,  the  first  and  most 
worthy  amongst  the  numerous  races  that  people  their  vast  empire ; 
their  character  is  the  noblest  and  most  dignified,  their  courage  is  umm- 
peachable,  and  their  virtues,  religious,  civil,  and  domestic,  are  calcu- 
lated to  inspire  every  martial  mind  with  esteem  and  admiration. 
Magnanimity  is  inscribed  on  their  foreheads,  and  displayed  in  their 
actions  :  if  they  had  better  laws  and  a  more  enlightened  government, 
they  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  peoples  the  world  has  seen.  All 
their  instincts  are  generous.  They  are  a  people  of  patriarchs,  of 
contemplatists,  of  adorers,  of  philosophers,— and  when  their  cause  is 
that  of  religion,  they  are  a  people  of  heroes  and  martyrs.  God  forbid 
that  I  should  instigate  the  extermination  of  such  a  race,  whom  I  be- 
lieve to  confer  honour  on  humanity !  But  as  a  nation  they  are,  or 
soon  will  be,  no  more.* — vol.  iii.  pp.  380,  381. 

With  the  destiny  of  nations,  as  with  that  of  individuals — 
Prudens  futuri  temporis  exitum 
Caliginosa  nocte  premit  Deus. 
But  cerUinly,  whether  by  colonization  from  the  west,  which  our 
author  seems  to  think  might  disburthen  its  redundant  population 
on  these  once  fertile  regions — (he  even  suggests  a  plan  of  settling  a 
colony  of  French  agriculturists  on  the  rich  plains  of  Zebulon)— or 
by  the  development  of  the  native  races,  under  the  protecUon  of 
some  one,  or  of  a  congress  of  the  European  powers,  as  proposed 
by  our  poetic  statesman — or  by  the  action  of  some  purely  native 
influence  as  yet  undeveloped— it  is  impossible  to  doubt  but  that 
many  years  will  hardly  pass  without  some  remarkable  cMS? 
being  wrought  in  these  countries,  which  have  long  slumbered  m 
peaceful,  but  not  we  conceive  happy  ignorance  of  poliUcal  vicis- 
situde ;  which  have  known  no  other  alteration  than  the  rule  of  a 
more  or  less  tyrannical  Pasha,  the  more  lax  or  severer  exaction  of 
the  taxes  levied  by  a  distant  and  haughty  government. 
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Art.  VIII. — Yarrow  Revisited^  and  other  Poems.    By  William 
Wordsworth.     l£nio.  pp.  349.     London.     1835. 

TITE  so  recently  called  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  what 
^^  appear  to  us  to  be  the  characteristic  features  of  Mr.  Words- 
worth's poetry,  that  our  present  notice  is  of  course  strictly  con- 
fined to  the  contents  of  the  beautiful  volume  before  us.  Nor, 
circumstanced  as  we  are»  can  we  enter  into  the  merits  even  of  this 
•  single  volume  with  the  particularity  which  would  be  so  delightful 
to  us.  The  truth  is,  that  a  publication  like  this  is  almost  without 
the  reach  of  periodical  criticism  ;  it  wants  nothing  from  us  in  the 
way  of  advertisement :  every  mature  lover  of  poetry  already  pos- 
sesses it  as  a  matter  of  course ;  and  when  we  simply  say,  that  ijn  our 
judgment  it  worthily  supports  an  established  fame,  we  say  what 
may  be  acceptable  to  those  younger  persons  who  do  us  the  honour 
to  look  for  our  opinion,  but  which  to  the  poet  himself  can  only 
be,  as  it  is  designed  to  be,  a  tribute  of  our  unfeigned  admiration 
and  respect. 

We  said  that  this  volume  supported  the  author's  fame  ;  in  point 
of  fact,  we  think  it  will  add  to  it  There  is,  as  it  seems  to  us,  a 
spirit  of  elegance  in  these  poems^  more  prominently  and  uniformly 
prevailing,  than  in  any  equal  portion  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  former 
works.  We  mean  an  elegance,  such  as  Quinctilian  ascribes  to 
several  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers — *  a  nobleness  of  thought 
and  feeling  made  vocal  in  perfectly  pure  and  appropriate  language.' 
It  struck  us  at  first  as  bemg  an  odd  remark  of  Coleridge's,  that 
Goethe  and  Wordsworth  were  something  alike :  the  point  of  re- 
semblance mentioned  by  him  is  beside  our  present  purpose  ;  but 
we  have  been  exceedingly  impressed  with  what  that  obiter  dictum 
led  us  to  notice — the  similarity  of  some  of  the  smaller  pieces  of 
these  great  poets  in  an  almost  sculptural  precision  of  outline — a 
completeness  and  totality  of  impression  rarely  to  be  found  else- 
where in  the  modern  literature  of  Europe.  Take  as  an  instance 
this  little  poem  : — 

'A  Jewish  Family. 
(//I  a  small  valley  oppotite  Si,  Ooar,  upon  the  RAine,) 
*  Geoins  of  Raphael !  if  thy  wings  An  image,  too,  of  that  sweet  Boy, 


Might  bear  thee  to  this  glen,  Thy  inspirations  give : 

3f  things  OfplavfuUiess,  andlove,  ( 

pen,  Predestined  here  to  live 

""^r/^/t'*  forego  the  neighbouring  c  Downcast,  or  shooting  glances  far. 


With  faithful  memory  left  of  things  OfplavfuUiess,  andlove,  end  joy, 

To  pencil  dear  and  pen,  Predestined  here  to  live. 


And  all  his  majesty,  [Rhine,  u^w  beautiful  his  eyes, 

A  "tudious  forehead  to  incbne  j^^t  ^^^^  the  nature  of  the  star 
O  er  this  poor  family.  ^jtl^  that  of  summer  skies  I 

'  The  Mother — her  thou  must  have  seen,  I  speak  as  if  of  sense  beguiled ; 
In  spirit,  ere  she  came  Uncounted  months  are  gone, 

To  dwell  these  rifted  rocks  between,  Tet  am  I  with  the  Jewish  Child, 
Or  found  on  earUi  a  name :  That  exquisite  Saint  John. 
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'  I  see  the  dark  brown  cmli,  the  biov, 

The  imeoth  tmtparent  ilnii, 
Befined,  m  with  intent  to  ihow 

The  holiness  within ; 
Tke  grace  of  parting  ^aney, 

B^  hiuiket  jfet  untamed  f 
Agt  faithful  to  the  mot  her* e  knee. 

Nor  of  her  arms  mthamedt 

*  Two  lovely  Sisters,  still  and  sweet 
As  flowers,  stand  side  by  side ; 
Their  soul-subduinj^  looks  might  cheat 
The  Christian  of  his  pride : 


Such  beauty  hafh  the  Eternal  poored 

Upon  them  nol  foilom* 
Though  of  a  lineage  once  abhorred, 

Nor  yet  redeemed  from  scorn. 

<  Mysterious  safeguard,  that,  in  ^itt 
Of  poverty  and  wrong, 
Doth  here  preserve  a  living  light, 
From  Hebrew  fountains  sprung; 
That  gives  this  ragged  group  to  cast 
Aroimd  the  dell  a  gleam 


Of  Palestine,  of  glory  past, 
And  proud  Jerusalem  V — i 


p.  89-91. 


We  have  marked  in  Ualics  a  quatrain  which  will  fix  itself  for 
ever  in  every  memory }  nor  need  less  be  predicted  of  the  three  that 
we  subjoin  from  *  The  Russian  Fugitive* — perhaps  the  most  elegant 
narrative  poem  that  ever  came  from  the  pen  of  this  poet — 

'  ^8  sung  in  ancient  minstrelsy 
That  PhcBbus  wont  to  wear' 
<<  The  leaves  of  any  pleasant  tree 


Around  bis  ffolden  hair^'** 
Till  Daphne,  oesperate  with  pursuit 

Of  his  imperious  love, 
At  her  own  prayer  transformed," took 
root, 

A  laurel  in  the  grove. 

'  Then  did  the  Penitent  adorn 
His  brow  with  laurel  green ; 
And  'mid  his  bright  kiclu,  never  shorn. 
No  meaner  leaf  was  seen; 


And  Poets  sage,  through  every  sge. 
About  their  temples  wound 

The  bay;   and  Conquerors  thanked 
the  Gods, 
With  laurel  chaplets  crowned. 

<  Into  the  mists  of  fabling  Time 
So  far  runs  back  the  praise 

Of  Beau^,  that  disdains  to  climb 
Along  forbidden  ways ; 

That  scorns  temptation — power  defies, 
Where  mutual  love  is  not ; 

And  tu  the  tomb  for  rescue  flies 


When  life  would  be  a  blot.' 

—pp.  133, 134. 

We  venture  to  say  that  our  ballad-stanza — that  stanza  for  which 
in  skilful  hands  nothing  is  too  lofty — was  never  made  the  vehiple  of 
more  exquisite  poetry  than  in  the  lines  entitled 

<  Incidxnt  at  Bruobs. 
'  In  Bruges  town  is  many  a  street  But  where  we  stood,  the  setting  sun 

Whence  busy  life  hath  fled ;  Showed  little  of  his  state ; 

Where,  without  hurry,  noiseless  feet  And,  if  the  glory  reached  the  Nun, 

The  grass-grovm  pavement  tread.  Twas  through  an  iron  grate. 

Thjere  heard  we,  halting  in  the  shade         ,  jj^t  always  is  the  heart  unwise, 


Flung  from  a  convent-tower, 

A  harp  that  timeful  prelude  made 

To  a  voice  of  thrilling  power. 

*  The  measure,  simple  truth  to  tell. 

Was  fit  for  some  gay  throng ; 
Though  from  the  same  grim  turret  fell 

The  shadow  and  the  song. 
When  silent  were   both    voice    and 
chords, 

The  strain  seemed  doubly  dear, 
Tet  sad  as  sweet,  for  BngUth  words 

find  fallen  upon  the  ear, 

•  It  was  a  breezy  hour  of  eve ; 

And  pinnacle  and  spire 
Quivered  and  seemed  almost  to  heave. 
Clothed  with  innocuous  fire ; 


Nor  pity  idly  bom, 
If  even  a  passing  stranger  sighs 

For  them  who  do  not  mourn. 
Sad  is  thy  doom,  self-solaced  dove, 

Captive,  whoe'er  thou  be  I 
Oh  I  what  is  beauty,  what  is  love^ 

And  opening  life  to  thee  ? 
Such  feeling  pressed  upon  my  soul, 

A  feeling  sanctified 
By  one  soft  trjckling  tear  that  stole 

From  the  Maiden  at  my  side ; 
Less  tribute  could  she  pay  than  this, 

Borne  gaily  o'er  the  sea. 
Fresh  from  the  beauty  and  ^e  bliss 

Of  EnglUh  liberty  r— p.  86—88. 


•  Sandys*s  Ovid. 


Let 
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Let  any  one  try  to  alter  so  much  as  a  sinj^e  word  iq  th^se  eight 
lines : — 

*  If  this  great  world  of  joy  and  pain 
Revolve  in  one  sure  track ; 
If  freedom,  set,  will  rise  again^ 

And  virtue,  flown,  come  hack ; 
Woe  to  the  purhlind  crew  who  fill 
The  heart  with  each  day's  care ; 
Nor  gain,  from  past  or  future,  skill 
To  bear  and  to  forbear !' 
The  following  extract  from   ^  The  |lomance  of  the  Water 
Lily/    though   somewhat   different  in  the  mood  of  feeling,   is 
equally  illustrative  of  the  artist-like  finish  of  most  of  the  pieces  in 
this  volume : — 

<  Next  came  Sir  Galahad ; 
He  paused,  and  stood  entranced  by  that  still  face 
Whose  features  he  had  seen  in  noontide  vision. 

*  For  late  as  near  a  murmuring  stream 

He  rested  'mid  an  arbour  green  and  shady, 
Nina,  tbe  good  enchantress,  shed 
A  light  around  his  mossy  bed ; 
And,  at  her  call,  a  waking  dream 
Prefigured  to  his  sense  the  Egjrptian  lady. 

*  Now,  while  his  bright-haired  front  he  bowed, 

And  stood,  far-kenned  by  mantle  furred  with  ermine, 
As  o'er  the  insensate  body  hung 
The  enrapt,  the  beautiful,  the  young, 
Belief  sank  deep  into  the  crowd 
That  he  the  solemn  issue  would  determine. 

*  Nor  deem  it  strange  ;  the  youth  had  worn 
That  very  mantle  on  a  day  of  glory, 

The  day  when  he  achieved  that  matchless  feat. 
The  marvel  of  the  Pbrilous  Sbat, 
Which  whosoe'er  approached  of  strength  was  shorn, 
Tliough  king  or  knight  the  most  renowned  i^  story. 
*'  He  touched  with  hesitating  hand, 
And  lo!  those  birds,  fsivfamed  through  love's  dottiniims, 
The  swans,  in  triumph  clap  their  wings ; 
And  their  necks  play,  involved  in  ringSy 
Like  sinless  snakes  in  Eden's  happy  land  ;-t 
"Mine  is  she,"  cried  the  knight  j — again  they  clapped  their  pinions. 

^  "  Mine  was  she — ^mine  she  is,  though  dead, 
And  to  h^r  naipe  my  soul  shall  cleave  in  sorrow  ;** 
Whereat,  a  tender  twilight  streak 
Of  colour  dawned  upon  the  damsel's  cheek ; 
And  her  lipQ,  qidckening  with  uncertain  red^ 
Seemed  from  eadi  other  a  faint  warmth  to  borrow. 

•Deep 
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'  Deep  was  the  awe,  die  rapture  high, 

Of  love  emboldened,  hope  with  dread  entwining, 

When,  to  the  xQOuth,  relenung  death 

Allowed  a  soft  and  flower-like  breath. 

Precursor  to  a  timid  sigh. 
To  lifted  eyelids,  and  a  doubtful  shining.'— pp.  eti — 65. 
And  in  adding  to  all  these  the  exquisite  lines  following,  we  can- 
not but  notice  the  resemblance  to  the  tone  of  Shakspeare's  son- 
nets:— 

*  Why  art  thou  silent !  Is  thy  love  a  plant 

Of  such  weak  fibre,  that  the  treacherous  air 

Of  absence  withers  what  was  once  so  fair  ? 

Is  there  no  debt  to  pay,  no  boon  to  grant  ? 

Yet  have  my  thoughts  for  thee  been  vigilant 

(As  would  my  deeds  have  been)  with  l^urly  care. 

The  mind's  least  generous  wish  a  mendicant 

For  nought  but  what  thy  happiness  could  spare. 

Speak,  though  this  soft  warm  heart,  once  free  to  hold 

A  thousand  tender  pleasures,  thine  and  mine, 

Be  left  more  desolate,  more  deary  cold 

Than  a  forsaken  bird's-nest  filled  with  snow 

•Mid  its  own  bush  of  leafless  eglantine  ; 

Speak,  that  my  torturing  doubts  their  end  may  know !' 

—p.  145. 
The  perusal  of  this  volume  has  affected  us  in  many  ways; 
amongst  others,  with  a  sense  that  it  is  the  work  of  the  autumn  day 
of  a  great  poet's  honoured  life.  It  is  streaked  with  all  the  tinte  of 
the  season — the  bright  and  the  sombre^  the  massy  and  tlie  evanes- 
cent— with  a  deep  repose  brooding  over  and  attempering  all. 
It  would  be  most  inappropriate  criticism  to  say  that  a  spirit  of 
melancholy  pervades  these  poems ;  not  so — but  a  profound  fen- 
siveneaa,  nevertheless,  bursting  occasionally  into  devotional  rapture, 
is  the  foundation  of  every  one  of  them.  That  kindly  fellowship 
with  nature — 

•  With  sun  and  moon  and  stars  throughout  the  year. 

And  man  and  woman * 

which  marked  Mr.  Wordsworth's  earliest  poetry,  most  impres- 
sively distinguishes  his  latest;  now,  as  in  his  brilliant  youth,  poe- 
tando  va,  seeing,  extracting,  communicating  beauty  and  power; 
"^^^'"g  '?  lost;  nothing  sere,  drooping,  or  imperfect;  but  a  tint, 
a  shade,  is  fallen  on  his  imagination,  whilst  a  forecasting,  almost  a 
prehbation  of  some  sublimer  vision,  has  flung  a  solemn  glory 
around  and  in  the  midst  of  it.  There  will  be  no  sermons  printed 
f  A^^*^  ^°  England  so  soul-subduing  as  many  of  these  poems. 
'  Adieu,  Rydalian  Laurels !'  cries  the  poet,  as  he  leaves  his 
sweet  home  for  a  short  tour  in  Scotland,  knowing  that— see  what 

he 
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be  might  to  admire — he  could  meet  nothing  he  should  ever  love 
80  well : — 

^  Adieu,  Rydalian  Laurels  !  that  have  grown 
And  spread  as  if  ye  knew  that  days  might  come 
When  ye  would  shelter  in  a  happy  home, 
On  this  fair  Mount,  a  poet  of  your  own, 
One  who  ne'er  ventured  for  a  Delphic  crown 
To  sue  the  God )  but,  haunting  your  green  shade 
All  seasons  through,  is  humbly  pleased  to  braid 
6round-£owers,  beneath  your  guardianship,  self-sown. 
Farewell  I  no  minstrels  now  with  harp  new-strung 
For  summer  wandering  quit  their  household  bowers  ; 
Yet  not  for  this  wants  poesy  a  tongue 
To  cheer  the  itinerant  on  whom  she  pours 
Her  spirit,  while  he  crosses  lonely  moors, 
Or  musing  sits  forsaken  halls  among.' — p.  187. 
All  things  impartially  considered,  is  the  P^imularum  Sirmio  of 
Catullus  better  than  this  ?    Is  it  purer,  finer,  terser  ? 

There  are  two  or  three  poems  in  this  collection,  of  a  very  high, 
eren  abstract  cast  of  thought  and  feeling — as  much  so,  perhaps,  as 
any  of  the  more  celebrated  efforts  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  former  years. 
We  especially  allude — and  can  only  allude — to  *  Liberty,'  p.  151 — 
*  The  Lines  on  a  Portrait,'  p.  301 — and  *  Stanzas  on  the  Power 
of  Sound,*  p.  311;  and  we  scarcely  think  that  any  verses  but 
Dryden's  have  equalled  the  energy  of  parts  of  •  The  Warning,' 
and  '  Humanity  ;'  but  where  in  5ryden  shall  we  find  his  political 
shafts  winged  with  such  purity  and  thoughtful  patiiotism  ?  We 
abo  earnestly  recommend  a  patient  and  reflective  perusal  of  the 
pos($cript  to  the  poems.  The  part  treating  of  the  New  Poor  Law 
is  written  throughout  in  a  deep  spirit  of  humanity,  and  with  a  pro^ 
found  insight  into  the  subject,  and  deserves  study,  as  the  evidence 
of  one  who,  in  such  matters,  can  have  no  interest  to  serve  but  that 
of  charity,  and  who  knows  the  condition  and  real  feelings,  needs, 
and  aspirations  of  the  unspoilt  peasantry  and  poor  of  England,  a 
thousand  times  better  than  any  of  our  flashy  legislators,  who  rarely 
speak  to  a  labourer  but  at  an  election. 

We  close  our  hasty  notice  of  this  volume  with  regret.  The 
affectionate  remembrances  of  Sir  W.  Scott,  Sir  G.  Beaumont,  and 
others,  are  very  pleasing ;  and,  indeed,  there  is  no  volume  of 
Mr.  Wordsworth's  works  in  which  so  much  of  himself,  as  a  man, 
comes  forth  for  the  delight  and  the  instruction  of  his  readers. 


Art. 
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Art.  IX. — 1.  Rough  Leaves  from  a  Journal  kept  in  Spam  and 
PortuaaL     By  Laeut.-Col.  feadcock*     8vo.    LoDdon,  1835. 

2.  RecoUectiom  of  a  few  Day$  ipeni  with  the  Queen^s  Army  in 
Spain,  in  Sept.  1834.  12mo.  (Privately  printed.)  London.  1835. 

3.  Kecolleclionn  of  a  Vi^it  to  the  Monatitriei  of  Alcobaqa  and 
Batalha.  By  the  Author  of  <  VatheL'  8vo.  London,  1835. 
pp.  228. 

IT  is  an  extraordinary  feature  in  die  modern  annals  of  the  Pe- 
ninsula,  ths^t  though,  during  the  last  thirty  years,  it  has  been  the 
scene  of  some  of  the  fiercest  struggles  which  have  agitated  Europe, 
it  has  produced  no  great  man  io  any  oqe  department.  This  fact 
is  the  more  remarkable  when  taken  m  connexion  with  die  number 
of  distinguished  names  that  grace  the  earlier  pages  of  its  history. 
The  statesmen  and  generals  who  dictated  to  ^e  old,  and  con- 
quered the  new  world,  were  the  denizens  of  kingdoms  which  now 
occupy  but  a  third-rate  place  in  the  ^^^^  of  Europe,  anc)  puintaia 
their  char^pter  as  independent  states  only  by  the  aid  of  bonrowed 
gold  and  foreign  mercenaries. 

.  The  causes  which  have  led  to  so  melapcholy  a  change  mif 
partly  be  discovered  in  those  very  successes  which  gave  ta  Spaio 
find  Portugal  their  original  celebrity.  Each  had  established  vast 
colonics  in  remote  regions,  and  the  immense  sums  transmitted  bj 
these  to  the  mother  country^  arising  in  a  great  measure  Arom  mioei 
and  monopolies,  were  the  property  of  the  crown,  and  divided 
amongst  a  nobility  which  alone  possessed  its  ear.  This  same  pri- 
vileged class,  moreover,  retained  in  their  own  hands  all  tbe  offices 
of  government.  They  commanded  the  army,  sat  at  (he  council 
board,  and  presided  in  the  courts  of  law,  and  possessing  a  power 
as  irresponsible  as  it  was  immense,  made  it  minister  to  their  avarice 
by  offering  up  place,  patronage,  even  justice  to  open  sale.  The 
wealth  arising  from  such  various  sources  naturally  awakened  aa 
appetite  for  pleaspre,  ^nd  led  to  excesses  which,  operaung  upoa 
geqeration  after  generation,  insensibly  but  effectually  deatroyed  the 

fhysical  powers  of  the  aristocracy.  On  their  mental  faculjUes  the 
nquisition  exercised  an  influence  no  less  fatal.  That  tribunal, 
originally  established  as  an  engine  not  less  of  political  tb^o  of  ec- 
clesiastical rule,  had  remained  true  to  the  intentions  of  its  founder, 
and  instead  of  confining  its  exertions  to  the  extirpation  of  heresy, 
directed  them  against  everything  that  was  calculateji  for  tbe  deve- 
lopnient  of  the  human  mind.  Books>  not  simply  on  religion,  but 
on  law,  politics,  and  even  history,  were  prohibited, — knowledge 
rendered  a  forbidden  thing,  and  tlie  highest  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity limited  to  an  education  hardly  superior  to  that  enjoyed  by  their 
meanest  domestics.  To  such  a  system  few  were  bold  enou^  to 
oflfer  any  opposition ;  and  upon  these  descended  so  unhesitadnglj 

the 
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Aediunders  of  the  holy  office^  that  the  great  mass,  terrified  by 
Aeirfate,  yielded  unresistingly  to  the  restrictions  imposed  on  them, 
and  afraid  to  exchange  ideasi  or  institute  investigation  upon  sub- 
jects which  might  by  possibility  come  within  the  range  of  suspicion^ 
gradually  sunk  into  apathy,  or  took  refuge  in  that  circle  of  liber- 
tinage  and  intrigue  within  whose  narrow  limits  alone  they  could 
exercise  free  will  with  safety. 

From  these  vices,  and  their  consequences,  the  peasantry  were 
exempt.  Too  humble  to  be  permitted  to  share  the  emoluments 
of  office,  or  to  be  an  object  of  jealousy  to  the  inquisitorial  govern* 
nent,  they  were  exposed  neither  to  the  corruptions  of  the  one  nor 
to  the  surveillance  of  the  other ;  and  engaged  m  the  culture  of  their 
paternal  fields*  and  the  discharge  of  their  domestic  duties,  retained 
an  energy  of  body,  and  a  frank,  open  healthiness  of  mind,  which 
formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  demoralization  of  their  superiors. 
But  this  very  insignificance,  that  made  their  position  in  life  a  safe 
and  honest  one,  necessarily  prevented  their  rising  beyond  it.  They 
had  been  so  long  habituated  to  see  the  reins  of  authority,  both  in 
the  civil  and  military  departments,  monopolized  by  a  particular 
class,  that  they  never  dreamed  that  their  own  hands  could  be 
taught  to  guide  them ; — or  if  some,  more  enterprising  than  the  rest, 
aspired  to  the  vacant  seat,  they  were  instantly  thrown  back  by  that 
barrier  of  caste  with  which  the  higher  classes  in  the  peninsula 
lodged  round  everything  that  could  confer  either  emolument  or 
power. 

Thus  the  populations-divided  between  those  who  were  too  de- 
graded to  feel  the  stimulus  of  an  honourable  ambition  and  those 
who,  by  circumstances,  were  debarred  from  gratifying  it — played 
but  a  secondary  part  in  that  struggle  in  which,  from  interest  and 
locality,  diey  ought  to  have  been  the  leaders ;  die  one  portion  too 
much  occupied  with  their  sensual  pleasures  to  feel  anything  but 
iadifference  as  to  who  should  prove  their  future  master, — and  the 
other,  though  fighting  with  the  most  desperate  heroism,  strictly 
confining  themselves  to  the  limits  which  habit  had  rendered  natural, 
and  seeking  no  glory  higher  than  what  could  be  conferred  by  the 
capture  of  a  convoy  or  the  combats  of  a  Guerilla. 

Yet  this  system,  efiective  as  it  was  in  destroying  or  nullifying  the 
energies  of  the  people  both  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  does  not  appear 
to^have  proved  so  injurious,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  to  their 
happiness.  The  higher  classes,  engrossing  in  their  own  hands 
honours  and  immunities, — the  dignities  of  the  church,  the  army, 
sad  the  state,*— were  naturally  satisfied  with  things  as  they  were, 
No  change,  no  reform  in  the  government  could  be  of  any  benefit 
to  tkem,  none  could  add  to  the  influence  they  already  possessed, 
or  to  their  present  sources  of  enjoyment.     Nor  were  the  lower 

orders. 
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orders,  with  apparently  better  reason  fordissatisftction,  discontented. 
The  agricultural  population  of  the  Peninsula  is  decidedly  optimist 
The  fineness  of  their  climate,  the  easy  fertility  of  their  soil,  the  breath 
of  heaven  *  smelling  sweet  and  wooingly,'  have  all  had  a  soothing 
influence  on  their  feelings.  Unafiected  by  those  commercial 
changes  which  in  this  country  raise  to  sudden  opulence  or  depress 
to  great  poverty,  their  lot  if  not  a  wealthy  was  an  even  one  ;  and 
sitting  under  their  vhie  and  under  their  fig  tree,  they  did  not  for  a 
moment  doubt  the  excellence  of  the  despotbm  to  which  their 
fathers  had  so  long  submitted.  The  abuses  that  from  time  to  time 
made  themselves  felt,  produced  little  change  in  these  sentiments. 
Tliey  were  attributed  to  the  malversation  of  individual  oflicers,— 
not  to  the  badness  of  the  system ;  and  the  loyal  population,  taught 
by  their  priests  that  it  was  under  the  flag  of  an  absolute  dynasty 
that  had  been  enacted  those  great  deeds  of  the  past,  on  which  a 
Spaniard  and  Portuguese  loves  to  dwell,  drew  the  natural  deduction 
that  a  future  not  less  brilliant  might  be  expected  under  a  similsr 
government. 

It  was  from  this  contentment  with  existing  institutions  that  the 
Spaniards,  at  the  termination  of  the  Peninsular  war,  did  not,  as  a 
people,  evince  any  disposition  to  employ  the  power  with  which 
evenU  had  invested  them,  to  impose  restrictions  on  the  royal 
authority.  Civil  rights,  it  is  true,  were  demanded  in  their 
name,  and  a  compact  entered  into  with  the  sovereign ;  but  these 
were  the  acts  of  a  *  clique,'  who  had  devised  the  introduction  of  a 
new  system  merely  from  a  view  to  their  own  personal  advantage, 
and  could  retain  their  place  only  by  its  continuance.  With  their 
cause  the  great  mass  of  the  nation  felt  no  sympathy,  and  Ferdinand 
VII.,  on  returning  to  his  throne,  trampled  under  foot  the  consti- 
tution that  was  presented  for  his  signature,  without  a  single  arm 
being  raised  in  its  defence.  Precisely  similar  was  the  state  of 
public  opinion  in  Portugal,  and  such,  also,  was  the  result*  Twice 
within  twenty  years  did  a  small  body  of  discontented  courtiers 
establish  a  constitutional  government,  and  twice  did  Dom  Miguel 
overturn  it  without  striking  a  blow. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  may  appear  extraordinary  that  so 
general  a  belief  should  have  sprung  up  of  late  in  this  country,  as 
to  the  strength  of  the  popular  feeling  in  the  Peninsula ;  but  the 
mystery  is  of  easy  explanation.  The  succession  to  the  thrones  of 
the  kingdoms  which  are  comprised  within  its  limits  became  dis- 
puted— and  the  weaker  claimants,  unable  to  advance  their  pre- 
tensions with  a  prospect  of  success  upon  any  other  ground,  found 
it  convenient  to  affect  a  violent  attachment  for  popular  rights^  and 
to  raise  the  standard  of  constitutional  liberty.  The  radical  press 
m  £ngland  found  it  equally  convenient  to  espouse  their  cause. 

The 
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The  expedition  of  Pedro  and  the  claims  of  Isabella  formed  an 
admirable  text  for  homilies  in  favour  of  democratic  power ;  and 
enabled  them,  under  pretence  of  attacking  the  antagonists  of 
freedom^  to  preach  a  crusade  against  legitimacy.  In  their  zeal  for 
such  a  cause  neither  truth  nor  consistency  were  regarded.  The 
acts  of  Miguel's  government  were  falsified,  its  severities  exagger- 
ated, and  himself  branded  as  a  tyrant  and  a  monster :  while  the 
will  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  which  broke  through  a  law  of  succes- 
sion nearly  as  ancient  as  any  by  which  the  Home  of  Hanover  holds 
the  crown  of  these  realms,  was  recognised  as  valid — that  will 
which,  bequeathing  nine  millions  of  people,  like  so  many  goods 
and  chattels,  to  the  heiress  of  his  illegal  caprice,  would  under  any 
other  circumstances  have  been  to  the  liberal  party  an  object  of 
equal  contempt  and  horror.  These  arts,  however,  and  the  decla- 
mation by  which  they  were  accompanied,  produced  their  effect ; — 
and  the  English  public  gradually  adopted  the  belief  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Peninsula  were  animated  by  one 
feeling — ^a  detestation  of  the  legitimate  cause,  and  an  ardent  attach- 
ment to  popular  privileges  and  a  free  scheme  of  government. 

Unfortunately  for  the  adherents  of  such  a  theory,  has  appeared 
the  brief  and  very  unpretending  work  of  Colonel  Badcock.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  struggle  this  distinguished  officer  was  de- 
spatched to  the  seat  of  war  by  Earl  Grey's  ministry,  for  the  purpose 
of  watching  the  course  of  events,  and  transmitting  exact  intelli- 
gence to  the  government  at  home.  In  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  thjs  mission  he  ran  over  a  considerable  part  of  Spain,  was  pre- 
sent at  the  siege  of  Oporto,  and  attended  Dom  Pedro  to  the  camp 
hefore  Santarem ;  and  his  '  Rough  Leaves,'  as  they  are  modestly 
termed,  are  filled  with  interesting  details  of  the  various  events  which 
met  his  eyes  amidst  such  stirring  scenes.  With  the  lighter  portion 
of  the  narrative  much  valuable  information  has  been  mixed  up ;  but 
one  fact  stands  pre-eminent  in  its  importance — not  hinted  at  in  a 
comer,  but  honestly  and  repeatedly  avowed — viz.,  that  during  the 
contest  which  has  just  closed,  the  great  majority  of  the  Portuguese 
were  opposed  to  the  queen*s  cause;  and  that  Miguel,  had  the 
'  vox  populi'  not  been  silenced  by  Whig  intervention  and  foreign 
bayonets,  would,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  form  an  opinion  from 
circumstances,  have  been  at  the  present  day,  and  by  national 
consent,  King  of  Portugal. 

These  are  grave  facts,  which,  vouched  as  they  are  by  a  gentle- 
man of  high  character  and  great  experience,  who  was  the  chosen 
^ent  of  Lord  Grey's  cabinet,  stand  above  the  possibility  of  suspi- 
cion, and  must  force  themselves  upon  the  credence  of  the  most 
unbelieving  of  those  constitution-hatchers,  who  imagine  that  a 
passion  for  civil  rights  is  an  innate  principle  in  man. 

In  truth,  those  theories  of  liberty  which  hold  so  high  a  place  in 
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the  public  mind  in  England,  seem  beier  to  have  been  entertained 
bj  the  combatants  on  either  side.  The  f ery  officers  of  the  con- 
stitutional army,  by  the  evidence  of  Colonel  Badcock,  neither 
assented  to  nor  understood  them ;  and  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  so  far  from  receiving  them  with  enthusiasm,  adhered 
steadily  to  the  old  system  which  habit  had  rendered  familiar,  and 
the  cause  of  their  absolute  king.  Nor  was  this  fideli^  exhibited 
only  at  the  commencement  of  the  contest,  when  the  invading  army 
was  penned  up  in  Oporto,  and  when  it  might  have  been  alleged 
that  their  choice  of  a  side  had  been  dictated  by  interest; — >the 
Colonel  is  obliged  to  acknowledge  (p.  364)  that  it  was  equally 
remarkable  after  the  destruction  of  the  fleet  and  the  loss  of  the 
capital — when  Miguel,  shut  up  within  the  lines  at  Santarem,  was 
powerless  beyond  the  ground  occupied  by  his  army,  and  had  no 
means  of  enforcing  an  unwilling  obedience. 

The  fact  is,  that  Donna  Maria  was  indebted  for  her  throne, 
neither  to  the  sympathies  nor  the  constitutional  predilections  oJF 
her  present  subjects,  but  to  her  possessing  a  force  of  five  thousand 
of  the  greatest  blackguards  and  the  best  troops  in  Europe,  the 
refuse  of  the  British  veterans  and  the  vieiUea  mmataches  of  the 
French  camp.  These  fellows,  unmanagable  when  out  of  action, 
were  heroes  under  fire,  and  admirably  led  by  captains  who  had 
been  trained  under  Napoleon  or  Wellington,  and  as  feebly  op- 
posed by  the  intrigues  and  blunders  of  the  Miguelite  chiefs, 
succeeded  in  making  head  against  their  opponents  till  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Spanish  forces  brought  the  contest  to  a  summary 
termination. 

To  this  result,  however,  the  conduct  of  the  British  government, 
as  a  government,  did  not  meanly  contribnte.  It  was  a  curious 
specimen  of  political  coquetry.  Anxious  to  give  all  possible  aid 
to  the  Pedroite  cause,  but  afraid  to  compromise  themselves 
by  too  decided  an  act  of  intervention,  they  were  continually  ad- 
vancing and  retrograding,  and  opposing  die  conduct  of  one 
employ^  to  that  of  another.  Thus  their  agent  on  shore  rode 
round  the  lines,  suggested  measures  of  defence,  and  attended 
councils  of  war  and  meetings  of  the  queen's  officers;  while 
their  representative  on  shipboard  would  not  even  allow  his 
sailors  to  save  the  lives  of  some  wretches  whom  the  Mignelites 
had  driven  into  the  water,  '  as  they  could  render  no  assistance 
without  committing  themselves  as  partisans.'  Again,  the  British 
men-of-war,  when  Pedro  left  Oporto  with  his  squadron,  saluted 
his  flag,  or,  in  other  words,  recognised  him  as  the  ally  of  England; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  exnemperor  himself  was  refused  Uie  use 
of  the  bar*boat  to  carry  him  to  his  vessel,  ♦  that  no  direct  counte- 
nance might  be  given  to  his  cause.'  Such  miserable  afiectattons 
of  impartiality  deceived  no  one  {  they  might  be  very  coavenient  to 
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a  foreign  secretary  when  called  on  to  repel  a  charge  of  intervention!. 
as  citable  evidence  of  the  good  faith  of  his  government  f  but  they 
did  not  for  a  moment  veil  its  decided  predilections. 

The  moral  aid  thus  afforded  to  the  Pedroites  was  immense.  In 
Portugal,  as  in  every  country  during  a  civil  war,  the  neutral)  the 
indifferent,  and  the  cautious  formed  a  considerable  body:  wise 
ia  their  generation,  these  worthies  were  anxious  to  ofler  their 
adhesion  only  to  the  victorious  party^  and  guessing  shrewdly 
enough  that  the  cause  which  received  the  support  of  the  English 
l^veroment  tntist  ultimately  triumph^  they  wearied  its  representa- 
tive with  inquiries  as  to  the  line  of  policy  which  it  would  adbpt. 
'  For  God's  sake/  said  they,  in  the  agony  of  their  interested  a|>pre- 
hensions,  ^  tell  us  only  what  England  wishes  doile/  To  such 
waiters  upon  Providence,  the  salute  of  the  British  fleet  was  suffi- 
ciently explanatory  of  the  intentions  of  our  ministry.  They  im- 
mediately chose  their  side,  and  threw  their  whole  weight  into  the 
GonstJtntional  scale ;  and  thus  the  reports  of  our  guns  in  the 
Tagus,  innocent  as  their  echoes  might  appear  of  positive  evil  to 
Dom  Miguel,  decided  the  fate  of  his  capital,  and  probably  of  the 
war. 

'  Ushon  had  been  evacuated  by  the  Miguelite  troops  as  well  as  by 
the  police — but  before  the  Duke  ae  Terceira  entered,  thfere  was  still  a 
paute;  the  flag  of  Donna  Maria  was  hoisted,  pulled  down,  and  again 
rehoisted : — great  doubt  still  remained,  but  some  foreigners  assisting, 
and  hiring  a  few  gallegos,  rehoisted  the  flag  of  the  queen  at  St 
George  and  some  other  conspicuous  places,  upon  which  the  British 
squadron  in  the  Tagus  immediately  6red  a  salute.  A  salute  from  the 
British  squadron  to  a  Portuguese  flag  had  not  been  heard  for  years. 
The  Portuguese,  too  happy  to  be  quiet,  said,  *'  Oh !  the  English  have 
at  length  decided,  and,  consequently,  we  will  not  stir.^'  Lisbotl, 
therefore^  became  constitutional.' — Badcock^  pp.  307,  808. 

The  most  interesting  portion  of  the  Colonel's  book,  is  that 
devoted  to  the  siege  of  Oporto,  the  details  of  which  are  ex- 
tremely graphic,  and  admit  us  completely  behind  the  scenes  at 
this  faithful  representation  of  a  beleaguered  town.  It  is  curi- 
ous to  observe  the  terror  felt  by  the  inhabitants  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  attack  gradually  exchanged  for  indifference,  and 
this  feeling— -or  rather  no-feeling — as  the  siege  was  prolonged  and 
the  chances  of  successful  resistance  increased,  warming  in  its  turn 
iato  heroism  : — to  remark  the  recurrence  of  the  citizens  to  their 
natural  habits; — the  almost  unconsciousness  of  danger  with  which, 
aAer  a  time,  they  parade  the  familiar  streets,  while  shot  and  ihell 
are  falling  around  them ; — their  passion  for.  flowers,  which  must 
be  gratified,  though  the  seeds  are  sown  between  the  fascines  of 
the  balteriies — and  that  attachment  to  a  favourite  ipot  which  makes 
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a  valiant  old  cobler  retain  his  seat,  and  composedly  follow  his 
vocation,  while  exposed  to  all  the  fury  of  the  Miguelite  fire.  The 
same  spirit  animates  the  softer  sex — the  ruling  passion  sometimes 
displaymg  itself  even  amidst  such  scenes: — 

*  In  one  of  the  most  exposed  angles  of  the  i^ace,  and  where  the  shot 
were  continually  touching  the  parapet,  I  was  amused  at  observing  an 
artillery  officer  and  his  wife  dining  together — she  sitting  full  dressed 
in  the  Moorish  style,  with  gold  chains,  ear-rings,  and  other  ornaments, 
as  if  for  a  grand  entertainment' — ^p.  290,  ficc.  kc. 

*  One  woman,  with  a  barrel  of  powder  on  her  head,  had  her  arm 
taken  off  by  a  cannon-cshot ;  others  were  returning  after  delivering 
their  load  :  she  called  to  one  to  take  her  charge  from  her  head,  whilst 
she  returned  to  have  the  stump  amputated.* — p.  805,  &c.  &c. 

To  add  to  these  miseries^  famine  was  rife  in  the  town.  Cats 
and  dogs  were  eagerly  sought  after ;  asses'  flesh  brought  a  high 
price — fowls  were  sold  for  30s.  a  piece — and  the  ex-emperor  him- 
self was  pressed  for  a  dinner.  Amid  such  scenes  of  distress,  the 
natural  good  feeling  of  the  Portuguese,  their  forbearance  from 
complaint,  and  their  patience  under  suffering,  were  singularly 
remarkable,  and  some  anecdotes  of  their  honesty  are  so  creditable 
to  their  national  character,  that  we  cannot  resist  giving  the  passage 
at  full  length :  the  observation  with  which  it  closes,  when  we  con- 
sider from  whom  it  comes,  is  worthy  of  some  notice : — 

*  A  German  gentleman,  about  a  year  and  a  half  before,  previously 
to  the  investment  of  the  place,  had  given  a  poor  peasant  woman  a 
piece  of  linen  to  make  shirts ;  and,  to  his  astonishment,  she  made  and 
brought  them  all  to  him,  having  conveyed  them  safely  through  the 
midst  of  the  Miguelite  soldiery,  at  a  time  when  troops  in  general 
would  be  too  apt  to  appropriate  so  useful  an  article  to  themselves. 
On  mentioning  this  to  an  English  lady  in  Porto,  she  said,  "  Oh !  that 
is  nothing; — a  poor  woman  has  brought  me  back  all  the  thread  I  gave 
her  to  make  tape,  saying  that  she  could  not  make  the  tape,  as  the 
soldiers  had  burned  her  machinery."  There  were  numberless  in- 
stances of  servants  and  others  begging  in  the  streets  rather  than  make 
any  use  of  the  property  entrusted  to  their  charge.  I  am  confident 
that  if  I  returned  to  Porto,  I  should  find  a  few  things  that  I  gave  to 
some  poor  people,  telling  them  to  keep  them  till  1  returned,  most 
faithfully  guarded.  Such  is  the  fidelity  of  these  people.  I  dauU  if 
any  virtues  the  constitution  may  produce  will  make  amends  for  those 
they  will  lote^  even  if  they  should  arrive  at  penny  papers  every  morning 
at  breakfast^  and  have  the  beautiful  clearness  of  their  atmosphere  de- 
siroyed  by  the  vapours  and  smoli  of  manufactories.' — ^pp.  324,  325. 

The  great  resource  of  the  queen's  government  in  such  a  time  of 
scarcity  was  the  wine.  It  formed  the  chief  support  of  the  inha- 
bitants, and  was  served  out  in  liberal  rations  to  the  foreign  levies. 
To  the  John  Bull  portion  of  them  it  was  only  too  agreeable,  and 
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was  consumed  with  an  avidity  which  sometimes  materially  interfered 
with  their  military  duties.  The  Colonel's  account  of  their  appear- 
ance when  first  reviewed  by  Solignac  is  characteristic. 

'I  never  beheld  such  a  motley  crew  as  this  corps,  having  been 
accustomed  to  see  our  well-clothed  and  well-appointed  regular  troops ; 
and  if  there  had  not  been  something  of  the  devil's  daring  in  their 
eyes,  I  could  not  have  supposed  them  my  countrymen :  they  were  true 
pictures  of  FalstafPs  corps.  They  were  mostly  in  rags  and  tatters  ; 
some  almost  without  breeches  ;  few  with  shoes  and  stockings ;  some 
in  umform,  others  partly  so :  a  few  had  shacos ;  they  were  armed 
with  muskets  and  bayonets  without  scabbards  ;  in  short,  they  wanted 
all  the  necessary  appointments  and  accoutrements  for  the  field. 

'  The  Marshal  had  made  all  the  corps  go  through  the  motions  of 
priming,  loading,  and  firing,  in  his  route,  a  necessary  part  of  such  an 
army's  instruction.  He  desired  the  British  to  do  the  same.  The 
officer  in  command  came  forward  and  said  he  could  not  venture  to  let 
them  do  so ;  some  had  not  learnt  the  use  of  arms,  many  had  their 
pieces  loaded  with  ball-cartridge,  and  a  large  portion  were  drunk. 

*  The  Marshal  paused  a  moment,  and  then  said,  '  Croisez  les 
baionettes.*  He  had  dismounted  and  was  in  front ;  I  recommended 
him  to  retire  a  little  distance,  knowing  what  sort  of  fellows  they  would 
be  with  that  arm  (indeed  the  Marshal  had  felt  that  formerly,  as  he  was 
one  of  the  French  generals  in  Porto,  when  we  crossed  the  Douro  under 
the  Dnke  of  Wellington).  The  men  immediately  charged,  and  put  all 
tiie  spectators  to  flight,  who  ran  till  the  lines  stopped  them,  the  Marshal 
skipping  out  of  their  way  as  fast  as  he  could.  He  observed  their  mettle, 
and  turning  to  me,  said,  "  Mon  brave  Colonel,  voil^  des  loups."  *— 
p.  184-6. 

The  loss  of  life  at  Oporto  was  immense,  16,000  civilians  and 
7000  soldiers  having  perished ;  but  the  fiercest  part  of  the  struggle, 
and  the  whole  of  its  interest  was  comprised  within  or  around  the 
walls.  For  a  few  months,  indeed,  after  the  raising  of  the  siege. 
Bom  Miguel  maintained  his  ground  at  Santarem,  but  the  for- 
mation of  the  Quadruple  Treaty  gave  a  fatal  blow  to  his  cause,  and 
the  approach  of  the  army  sent  against  him  by  one  of  the  contract- 
ing parties  at  once  broke  down  his  enfeebled  resources,  and  ter- 
minated a  war  of  which,  from  the  mutual  exhaustion  of  the  com- 
batants, it  would  have  been  otherwise  difficult  to  have  foreseen  the 
issue. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  present  contest  in  Spain  will  be  brought 
80  speedily  to  a  close.  Portugal  was  too  isolated  and  too  insigni- 
ficant to  make  any  interference  in  its  affairs  a  matter  of  jealousy 
to  the  great  military  powers.  But  the  sister  kingdom,  more  for- 
midable from  her  position  and  the  number  of  her  inhabitants,  has 
for  three  centuries  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the  foreign 
policy  of  those  States  which  have  felt  an  apprehension  of  French 
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supremacy.  Her  motions  have  been  watched  ^  her  alliances  scru- 
tinized^ and  neither  blood  nor  treasure  has  been  spared  to  prevent 
too  intimate ,  a  sympathy  between  her  cabinet  and  that  of  the 
Tuileries.  Recent  events  have  contributed  to  increase  this  jealousy. 
The  ultra-liberal  government  which  has  sprung  up  in  the  Spanish 
capita],  emanating  directly  from  the  spirit  of  propagandism  io 
Francci  and  clinging  to  it  for  support,  has  created  a  link  between 
the  two  countries  which  formerly  did  not  exist;  and  the  great 
dynasties  of  central  Europe  have  become  exposed,  through  its 
agency,  not  merely  to  that  combination  of  physical  force  which 
was  the  object  of  terror  to  their  predecessors,  but  to  that  still  more 
formidable  moral  danger  arising  from  the  spread  of  opinions  which 
threaten  the  very  basis  of  their  authority.  They  have  consequently 
at  the  present  moment  a  double  interest  in  preventing  any  mea- 
sure calculated  to  rivet  such  a  connexion,  or  increase  the  power 
of  France  in  the  Peninsula.  Accordingly,  if  we  may  judge  from 
events,  they  have  taken  the  alarm,  and  put  their  veto  upon  any 
national  intervention,  either  by  Louis  Philippe  or  his  humble  ally, 
the  Whig-radical  Ministry  of  England,  in  favour  of  the  constitu- 
tional cause  in  Spain ;  and  the  Queen's  government,  instead  of 
enjoying  the  whole  benefit  of  the  Quadruple  Treaty,  will  be 
obliged  to  rest  satisfied  with  that  very  limited  performance  of  its 
stipulations,  which  is  contained  in  the  grant  of  a  few  thousand 
pounds,  a  few  ship-loads  of  arms,  and  permission  to  avail  itself 
of  the  aid  of  military  adventurers  and  private  levies. 

On  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  such  succours,  it  would  be 
hazardous  to  speculate.  In  the  Portuguese  struggle,  it  is  true, 
they  acted  a  prominent  part ;  but,  putting  out  of  the  question  the 
different  character  of  the  ground  in  which  the  contest  is  now  to  be 
carried  on,  it  may  be  observed  that  Portugal  has  long  looked  up 
with  reverence  to  England,  and  has  adopted  with  alacrity  her  disci- 
pline, and  followed  her  officers ;  while  the  Spaniards^  under  the 
influence  of  their  extravagant  national  vanity,  have  ever  obstinately 
refused  to  benefit  by  either ;  and  will  probably  adhere  now,  u 
they  adhered  during  the  Peninsular  war,  to  their  own  wretched 
system  of  strategy,  notwithstanding  the  anxiety  of  their  allies  for  its 
reform,  and  the  almost  constant  reverses  that  have  attended  its 
retention. 

But  we  have  no  intention  to  enter  into  a  political  discussion. 
We  proceed  simply  to  quote,  from  the  Journal  named  after  that  of 
Ck>lonel  Badcock,  some  details  of  the  sort  of  men  and  scenery  by 
whom  and  amongst  which  the  war  is  carried  on  in  the  Basque  pro- 
vinces. 

Our  Journalist,  a  graduate  of  Cambridge,  who  had  been  suffer- 
ing from  bad  health,  was  ordered  by  his  physician  to  try  the  effect 
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of  exercise  and  change  of  air.  He  proceeded  accordingly  to  the 
Continent^  and  chose  the  Pyrenees  as  the  locale  of  his  journey, 
partly  from  a  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  those  magnificent 
mountain  ranges,  and  partly  to  ascertain,  by  personal  observation, 
tbe  sentiments  of  the  inhabitants  towards  the  rival  candidates  for 
the  Spanish  crown.  On  arriving  at  the  frontier,  he  found  it 
impassible  to  cross  it  without  an  escort,  and  proceeded  by  sea  to 
St.  Sebastian,  where  he  joined  a  detachment  of  El  Pastor's  troops 
on  their  march  to  Tolosa.  In  that  town  he  fell  in  with  the  main 
body  of  the  constitutional  army,  under  Rodil,  which  he  accompa- 
med  for  some  days  to  Eybar ;  but  on  his  presence  being  reported 
at  head-quarters,  the  jealous  temper  of  the  commander-in-chief 
took  fire,  and  he  was  arrested  as  a  spy,  and  would  have  been  cast 
mto  some  dungeon,  had  it  not  been  for  the  good  offices  of  an 
Irish  colonel  in  the  Spanish  service,  who  procured  his  enlarge- 
ment on  condition  of  his  quitting  the  country.  His  homeward 
route  was  by  Bergara  (where  he  again  joined  the  army  of  El 
Pastor),  Villa  Franca,  Tolosa,  and  Irun. 

His  details  of  what  he  saw,  though  he  aifects  neither  depth  nor 
originality,  are  curious,  as  containing  some  sketches  of  the  general 
officers  whose  names  have  been  trumpeted  in  England,  and  of  those 
harrowing  scenes  which  are  the  necessary  accompaniments  of  a 
civil  war.  Occasionally,  too,  there  are  passages  of  a  gayer  cha- 
racter: but  we  will  allow  the  tourist  to  speak  for  himself.  He  is 
leaving  St.  Sebastian  : — 

*  I  had  engaged  a  soldier  of  the  guard  to  awaken  me  an  hour  before 
the  departure  of  the  escort ;  but  as  my  only  chance  of  seeing  the 
interior  depended  on  my  being  on  foot  in  time  to  accompany  it,  I  was 
too  anxious  to  trust  to  his  vigilance,  and  kept  pacing  my  room  till  his 
arrival.  He  made  his  appearance  at  two  in  the  morning ;  and,  taking 
my  knapsack  in  his  hand,  we  started  for  the  square.  My  activity  was 
altogether  superfluous.  We  did  not^  in  short,  march  till  half-past  six, 
and  four  weary  hours  did  I  pace  backwards  and  forwards  under  the 
arcade  opposite  the  gate. 

*I  had  a  companion  in  my  petty  miseries.  Major  Arago,  the  officer 
who  held  the  keys  of  the  fortress,  was  on  foot  to  let  us  out,  and  he 
indulged  in  divers  emphatic  oaths  on  the  cruelty  of  unnecessarily 
taking  him  out  of  his  bed.  Just  at  the  moment  when,  from  the  freshness 
of  the  morning  air,  a  good  Spaniard  was  most  disposed  to  enjoy  it, 

'  During  the  two  first  hours  of  my  pilgrimage  the  town  was  quite 
dark,  and  perfectly  silent,  except  when  disturbed  by  the  howls  of  the 
watchmen.  About  four  things  became  more  animated.  Near  us,  and 
close  by  the  gate,  was  a  fountain,  whither  the  maidservants  of  the 
town  came  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  water.  Each  carried  a  lantern 
in  her  hand,  and  a  stone- ware  pitcher  on  her  head ;  and  as  she  moved 
along  with  that  slow,  stately  pace  and  haughty  air,  common  even  to 
women  of  the  lowest  ranks  b  Spain,  she  formed  no  bad  representatkm 
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of  one  of  the  priestesses  of  Cybele.  Some  soldiers  of  tbe  guard  had 
taken  their  places  by  the  side  of  the  fountain  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  the  damsels  in  their  operations.  We  could  not  see  through 
the  gloom  how  far  they  were  just  allies  and  true ;  but  from  the  screams 
and  laughter  which  broke  occasionally  on  our  ear,  I  should  have 
guessed  that  their  presence  did  as  much  to  retard  as  to  forward  the 
labours  of  the  fair  Gibeonites. 

*  About  five  the  men  who  were  to  form  the  escort  began  to  arrive 
singly ;  but,  better  accustomed  than  myself  to  the  delays  of  their 
commander,  on  finding  no  symptoms  of  departure,  took  off  their 
wallets,  and  placing  them  as  pillows  below  their  heads,  were  in  a  few 
minutes  asleep  under  the  arches  of  the  piazza.  At  last  appeared  our 
commandant.  He  was  an  important-looking  little  man,  about  forty- 
five,  and  was  mounted  on  an  animal  hardly  larger  than  a  Shetland 
pony,  which,  in  addition  to  its  master,  carried  two  well- filled  saddle- 
bags. Behind  him  was  a  bullock-cart  laden  with  a  bag  of  money 
and  yellow  leather  shoes  for  the  army,  and  several  mules  followed, 
carrying  sacks- full  of  similar  commodities.  On  his  appearance  under 
the  archway  the  guard  was  turned  out,  and  the  gate  being  opened 
with  much  ceremony,  we  started  for  the  interior. 

*  Our  escort  consisted  of  about  thirty  rank  and  file,  and  six  or  seven 
light  troopers.  An  ofEcer,  on  horseback,  going  to  join  his  regiment 
at  Pampeluna,  and  myself,  were  originally  the  only  volunteers  of  the 
party;  but  about  one  hundred  yards  from  the  gate  we  were  over- 
taken by  two  ladies  on  a  mule,  riding  en  cacolet.  This  is  the  usual 
mode  of  travelling  in  the  Basque  provinces.'  The  arrangement  is 
very  simple,  consisting  of  a  pair  of  panniers  throwTi  across  a  pack- 
saddle,  with  the  side  cut  away  towards  the  head  of  the  animal.  In 
these  panniers  the  travellers  take  their  seats,  the  legs  hanging  down 
unsupported,  and  a  good  deal  escposed  to  the  view  of  the  bystanders ; 
a  circumstance  which  ought  to  make  them  carefully  avoided  by  any 
young  lady  who  is  not  well  assured  of  the  beauty  of  her  ancles.  It 
is  a  mode  of  conveyance  admirably  adapted  to  a  hilly  country,  where 
the  cross-roads  are  execrable,  and  is  in  universal  use  at  Briaritz,  a 
fashionable  watering-place,  two  miles  south  of  Bayonne,  where  it 
formed  the  favourite  amusement  of  the  unfortunate,  but  very  prettily- 
ancled.  Duchess  of  Berri,  in  those  happy  days  of  frolic-fun  when  she 
contented  herself  with  meaner  baubles  than  crowns  and  kingdoms.' — 
RecollectionSj  p.  25. 

After  a  long  and  fatiguing  march,  they  reach  the  town  of  Villa 
Buona,  where  they  halt  to  refresh : — 

*  We  had  much  difficulty  in  getting  what  we  wanted  ;  but  this  was 
not  the  first  occasion  on  which  I  had  observed  a  sbi  ongly-marked 
dislike  to  the  Queen's  troops.  In  the  villages  through  which  we  had 
passed,  no  one  bade  God  bless  us ;  on  the  contrary,  the  lowering 
brows  and  sulky  looks  of  the  peasantry  that  were  lounging  in  the 
streets,  gave  evident  proof  of  the  hostility  of  their  feelings.  Nor 
were  the  soldiery  behindhand  in  showing  their  attachment  to  their 
party.  Wherever  the  enmity  of  the  Basquese  assumed  the  most  de- 
cided 
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cided  character,  there  loudest  and  most  insultinglv  was  raised  the 
chaunt  of  the  Constitutional  Hymn — for  the  evident  purpose  of 
marking  to  the  Carlists  their  contempt:  a  conduct  that  naturally 
engendered  in  both  parties  a  mutual  hatred,  which,  scrupling  at  no 
means*  however  dishonourable^  of  effecting  its  object,  made  their 
combats,  upon  every  occasion  when  combating  became  inevitable,  a 
war  to  the  knife,  and  every  prisoner  a  victim.' — Ibid,  p.  38. 

An  easy  march  of  an  hour  brought  the  party  to  Tolosa,  where 
El  Pastor  was  quartered  with  his  division.  The  town  was  crowded, 
and  our  Journalist  would  have  had  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  a 
bed,  had  he  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  an  old  French 
dragoon,  resident  in  the  place.  The  War  of  the  Independence,  as 
the  Spaniards  delight  to  call  it,  has  left  many  traces  behind  it  in 
the  Peninsula.  In  addition  to  the  Irish  officers,  who  at  the 
conclusion  of  that  contest,  from  an  honourable  wish  for  employ- 
ment, entered  the  Spanish  service,  many  animals  of  a  grosser 
clay,  attracted  by  the  wine  and  the  oil,  were  left  behind  on  the 
retreat  of  the  intrusive  army.  Of  these,  a  considerable  number, 
more  complaisant  and  attentive  than  the  natives,  had  found  favour 
in  the  eyes  of  the  fair  Spaniards — had  formed  wealthy  connexions, 
and  effecting  individually,  what  they  had  failed  to  accomplish  en 
maste^  had  established  themselves  in  the  country.  Among  them 
was  Moullet,  the  host  of  our  traveller,  who  having  fascinated  the 
heart  of  a  portly  dam^,  the  heiress  of  a  cook-shop  at  Bilboa,  had 
abandoned  the  dragoon-saddle  for  the  counter,  and  settled  himself 
down  as  umbrella-maker  in  Tolosa.  Finding  our  Journalist  a 
stranger,  and  unable,  from  the  crowded  state  of  the  inns,  to  obtain 
quarters,  he  acted  the  part  of  the  good  Samaritan,  took  him  into 
his  house,  and  installed  him  in  its  first  floor. 

The  apartment,  in  addition  to  its  other  agremenSy  was  nearly 
opposite  that  occupied  by  El  Pastor,  who  during  the  forenoon 
makes  his  appearance  in  the  balcony  :  — 

•  Jaureguy,  or,  as  they  pronounce  the  name  in  Spain,  Hotortghee, 
is  about  forty- five,  and  of  the  middle  size,  with  a  face  round  and 
rather  heavy.  The  chin  and  mouth  had  a  good  deal  of  decision  about 
them,  but  the  forehead  was  open,  and  the  eye  frank  and  good-humoured. 
In  person  he  was  very  stout ;  indeed,  his  paunch  would  have  done 
honour  to  an  alderman,  and  deranged  considerably  his  military  cos- 
tume ;  for  the  broad  white  belt  to  which  his  sabre  was  attached,  unable 
to  find  a  local  habitation  in  the  place  for  which  it  was  intended,  had 
gunk  down  to  the  pit  of  his  belly,  where,  supporting  the  huge  mass  of 
flesh  above,  it  gave  to  its  master  rather  a  Sir  John  Falstaff  appear- 
ance. He  was  dressed  in  a  dark- blue  coat,  richly  embroidered  on  the 
collar  and  cufis,  but  otherwise  without  ornament,  as  no  officer  above 
the  rank  of  captain  in  the  Spanish  service  wears  epaulettes.  The 
trowsera  were  of  Waterloo  blue,  disappearing  below  in  a  pair  of  huge 

boots. 
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boots,  which  protected  the  knees,  but,  unlike  those  worn  by  the  Life- 
guards on  state  occasions,  fitted  to  the  calf  and  ancle.  I  never  could 
exactly  understand  how  they  were  got  on.  A  pair  of  enormous  spurs 
decorated  their  heels.  Altogether,  the  impression  produced  by  his 
appearance  was  extremely  pleasing  ;  though  he  had  much  more  the 
locic  and  manner  of  a  jolly  English  country  gentleman  than  that  of  an 
officer  of  light  troops. 

^  Few  men  have  undergone  greater  vicissitudes  of  fortune  than 
Jaureguy.  Originally  a  shepherd  of  the  Pyrenees,  he  was  drawn 
from  his  peaceful  employment  to  aid  his  country  in  the  struggle  with 
Napoleon.  Assisted  by  some  mountaineers  of  like  spirit,  he  became 
distinguished,  in  the  early  part  of  the  war,  by  his  success  in  cutting  off 
several  valuable  French  convoys.  The  eclat  flattered  his  ambition — 
the  booty  his  avarice ;  and  he  abandoned,  for  a  more  stirring  profes- 
sion, his  original  occupation,  without  losing  the  soubriquet  of  El  Pcu^ 
toTf  which  it  had  conferred. 

'  During  the  War  of  Independence,  his  talents  gradually  deve* 
loped  themselves ;  and,  at  its  close,  his  name  was  almost  as  celebrated 
as  that  of  Mina.  On  the  establishment  of  the  constitutional  govern- 
ment, he  embraced  with  fervour  the  new  system,  and  was  consequently 
among  those  who,  on  the  restoration  of  Ferdinand's  authority,  were 
obliged  to  seek  safety  in  France.  From  this  asylum  he  had  been 
called  by  the  young  Queen's  party  to  take  the  rank  of  general  of 
division,  and  the  command  of  the  province  of  Guipuiscoa. 

'  It  would  have  been  difficult  to  have  found  a  man  better  qualified 
for  the  trust.  To  great  courage  and  activity,  Jaureguy  added  manners 
singularly  popular,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  people 
over  whom  he  came  to  rule  ;  but  what,  above  all,  fitted  him  for  con- 
ducting a  partisan  warfare,  was  that  acquaintance  with  the  wDd 
country  in  which  it  was  carried  on,  derived  from  the  wandering  life 
and  Guerilla  campaigns  of  his  youth  ^ — an  acquaintance  so  intimate, 
that  I  was  assured  there  was  hardly  a  pass  or  defile  of  the  Pyrenees 
with  which  he  was  not  personally  familiar. 

*  It  is  honourable  to  this  *'  Shepherd  of  Men  "  that,  in  a  war  in  which 
blood  has  been  spilt  on  the  earth  like  water,  all  parties  concur  in  speak- 
ing in  high  terms  of  his  moderation  and  humanity.  I  was  informed  at 
Tolosa  that  he  had  caused  only  two  men  to  be  shot.  One  was  a  personal 
friend  of  his  own,  the  mayor  of  a  little  town  at  no  great  distance.  The 
man  was  a  Carlist ;  and  some  of  his  intrigues  in  favour  of  his  party 
had  been  brought  under  Jaureguy's  observation.  The  general  went 
to  the  village,  called  his  friend  into  a  private  room,  and  produced  his 
charges  and  their  proofs.  "  This  first  offence,"  said  he  to  the  terrified 
magistrate,  **  I  will  pass  over  for  old  acquaintance*  sake ;  but  duty  has 
its  claims  as  well  as  friendship;  so  beware  for  the  future."  Two  days 
after,  the  unfortunate  partisan  of  Don  Carlos  sent  information  to 
Zumalacarreguy  of  the  movements  of  the  Queen's  army.  His  mes- 
senger was  intercepted  or  proved  faithless,  and  the  letter  was  put  into 
£1  Pastor's  hands.  He  kept  his  word.  His  old  playmate  was  imme- 
diately 
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diately  seized,  tried  by  a  court-martial,  condemned  on  the  evidence  of 
Us  own  handwriting,  and  shot. 

'  Though  now  holding  a  distinguished  rank  in  the  army  and  in 
society^  Janreguy  retains  the  simplicity  of  his  early  manners,  and 
his  attachment  to  his  relations,  who  are  in  the  lowest  ranks  of 
life.  The  two  red  bonnets  who  now  lounged  familiarly  beside  him 
over  the  railings  of  the  balcony,  were,  as  I  was  informed,  his  cousins. 
They  were  mere  private  soldiers,  and  like  their  comrades  they  had 
their  trowsers  turned  up  nearly  to  the  knees,  but  could  show  no  stocks 
iogs,  yet  their  three-tailed  bashaw  relative,  perfectly  unconcerned  at 
these  little  deficiencies  of  costume,  chatted  with  them  on  terms  of 
intimacy  and  equality,  and  laughed  heartily  at  their  jokes  and  his 
own.'— /Wd.  p.  4a-4. 

The  anecdote  that  follows  is  very  particularly  characteristic  of 
the  place  and  the  people : — 

*  Nor  is  this  frankness  cc^nfined  to  those  who  can  count  kith  and 
kin  with  himself.  My  host,  Moullet,  had  been  a  dragoon  in  Napo- 
leon's army,  and  twice  had  come  into  hostile  contact  with  Jaureguy. 
The  last  occasion,  if  I  recollect  aright,  was  on  the  retreat  of  the 
French  before  the  battle  of  Vittoria.  Moullet,  with  a  sergeant  and 
comrade  of  his  squadron,  were  attached  to  the  rear  guard,  but  had 
loitered  behind  to  discuss  some  bottles  of  wine  at  a  small  inn.  On 
mounting  their  horses  they  pushed  on  to  recover  their  places,  and  pro- 
ceeded unmolested,  till,  on  turning  an  angle  of  the  road,  they  beheld 
Jaureguy  and  eight  of  his  guerillas  ranged  across  the  path.  For  a 
moment  the  parties  contemplated  each  other  in  silence,  which  was 
broken  by  the  Shepherd  shouting  out,  **  Frenchmen,  surrender,  and  I 
offer  you  fair  quarter."  "  Son  of  a  sow,"  politely  replied  his  sergeant 
antagonist,  *'  take  us  if  you  can."  So  saying  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse, 
and,  folk>wed  by  his  two  comrades,  passed  through  his  opponents  at 
full  gallop,  and  all  three,  though  a  volley  was  fired  after  theni,  reached 
b  safety  the  rear  guard.  This,  and  another  similar  skirmish,  were 
the  only  occasions  on  which  El  Pastor  had  seen  Moullet,  and  it  is 
difHcult  to  understand  how,  in  the  bustle  of  such  a  moment,  it  was 
possible  to  collect  the  sum  total  of  a  private  dragoon's  features  ;  but 
such  was  his  regal  tenacity  of  memory,  that  many  years  afterwards, 
when  reviewing  some  troops  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tolosa,  he  saw 
Moullet  in  the  crowd  of  lookers  on,  and  instantly  recognised  him. 
Delighted  with  a  face  which  reminded  him  of  old  times,  he  beckoned 
bim  to  approach,  dismounted  from  his  horse,  and  sitting  down  on  the 
grass,  to  the  horror  of  his  far-descended  hidalgo  officers,  made  the 
umbrella-maker  take  a  place  by  his  side.  There,  for  a  full  hour,  did 
they  discuss  former  adventures  and  fight  their  battles  o'er  again. 

'  On  leaving  mine  host,  El  Pastor  assured  him  that  if  he  were  ever  in 
difficulties  he  had  only  to  apply  to  him  for  aid;  and  that  on  all  occasions, 
where  he  had  the  power,  he  would  have  the  will  to  assist  him.  At  an 
after  period  Moullet  had  an  opportunity  of  putting  his  friendship  to 
the  test.     An  officer  of  considerable  rank  had  long  lodged  in  his  house, 

and, 
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and,  after  putting  him  to  great  expense,  refused  to  remnnerate  him. 
Justice  is  not  even-handed  in  Spain,  and  to  proceed  with  snccess 
against  such  a  culprit  a  patron  was  necessary.  Moullet  bethought 
him  of  £1  Pastor's  promises,  and,  though  with  but  little  hope  of  their 
being  fulfilled,  proceeded  to  the  quarters  of  the  general  and  made  his 
complaint.  On  finding  it  well  founded  Jaureguy  sent  for  the  officer, 
gave  him  in  Moullet's  presence  a  severe  reprimand,  and  with  his  own 
hand  wrote  an  order  on  the  paymaster  of  the  forces  for  the  sum  due, 
with  directions  to  stop  it  from  the  officer's  pay. 

•  This  **  bonhommU  "  is  in  fact  the  hinge  on  which  his  power  rests. 
For  it  is  notorious  that  he  has  better  information  than  any  of  the 
queen's  generals,  and  that  he  owes  it  to  the  circumstance  that  in  a  war 
which  has  divided  father  against  son,  and  brother  against  brother,  his 
popular  manners  have  retained  for  him,  even  in  the  Carlist  ranks, 
many  warm  friends,  who,  from  present  affection  or  a  regard  to  '*  auM 
lang  syne,'*  transmit  him  information  that  would  be  conceded  neither 
to  Rodii's  menaces  nor  his  gold.  In  short,  I  heard  him  highly  extolled 
everywhere  except  in  the  army  of  Rodil.  There  the  officers,  men  of 
high  birth  and  old  family,  could  neither  forget  his  origin  nor  forgive 
him  his  rise.  Conscious  of  his  superiority  in  partisan  warfare,  they 
affected  to  look  on  the  whole  system  with  contempt ;  but  aware  of  his 
want  of  professional  education,  they  spoke  in  raptures  of  scientific 
knowledge,  seemed  to\eiieve  that  experience  could  be  gained  entirely 
from  books,  and  that  a  good  general  was  nothing  more  than  a  bundle 
of  dogmas.' — Ibid,  p.  45-49. 

In  the  afternoon  El  Pastor  left  the  town  with  his  division.  The 
corps  of  light  troops  which  composed  its  advanced  guard  was  the 
most  formidable  in  the  queen's  army,  and  had  been  raised  to  act 
against  the  Carlists  in  the  defiles,  where,  from  their  superior 
Agility^  ^nd  acquaintance  with  mountain  warfare,  they  had  been 
found  more  than  a  match  for  the  regulars.  It  was  composed 
of  about  800  men  of  broken  fortunes,  deserters  from  the  French 
regiments  on  the  frontiers,  or  inhabitants  of  the  Basque  provinces, 
who  had  been  attracted  by  the  reputation  of  its  commander,  and 
the  high  pay,  amounting  to  six  reals,  or  Is.  3d.  per  day, — *  an  ex- 
travagant sum,'  says  our  author,  *  in  a  country  where  provisions 
are  so  cheap  as  in  Spain,  and  arguing  a  consciousness  on  the  part 
of  the  queen's  government  of  a  necessity  for  supporting,  by  golden 
arguments,  the  sinking  loyalty  of  the  few  Navarrese  who  felt  an 
inclination  for  her  majesty's  cause/  These  fellows  are  dressed 
much  like  our  own  n&ea, — in  a  short,  green  jacket,  a  cartouche 
belt  buckled  round  the  waist,  and  a  light  musket  with  a  strap 
beneath  the  barrel,  and  are  called  Chapel  Gorris,  i.  e.,  in  Basque, 
*  red  bonnets,'  from  the  colour  of  their  head  dress,  the  only  cir- 
cumstance in  which  their  costume  differs  materially  from  that  of 
the  Carlbts,  who  wear  the  blue  bonnet  of  the  country,  *  precisely 
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similar  in  shape  and  material  to  that  common  in  the  border  coun- 
ties of  Scotland.'  The  regulars  who  followed  were,  for  the  most 
part,  fine-looking  men,  but  their  clothing  was  in  wretched  order, 
officers,  as  well  as  soldiers,  having  patches  on  it  of  every  shape, 
and  size,  and  hue. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  in  evidence  of  the  complete  manner  in 
vhich  the  towns  held  by  the  queen's  party  were  blockaded  by  the 
Carlists,  that  for  twelve  hours  after  the  departure  of  this  large 
body  of  about  3200  men,  no  one  knew  whither  they  had  gone. 
The  road  by  which  they  had  left  the  town  split  into  two  branches 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  walls,  and  it  was  the  belief  of 
the  inhabitants  that  on  reaching  the  point  of  separation,  £1  Pastor 
bad  turned  to  the  right,  and  taken  the  route  to  Ascoytia  ;  whereas, 
in  fact,  as  it  was  ascertained  in  the  sequel,  he  kept  to  the  left,  and 
went  to  Villa  Franca.  But  this  state  of  siege  was  common  to  all 
the  places  occupied  by  the  Christinos ;  and  even  at  Saint  Sebastian, 
which  boasted  of  a  garrison  1000  strong,  regulars  and  militia,  the 
inhabitants  did  not  dare  to  venture  beyond  the  gun  range  of  the 
fortress. 

On  the  follo\King  day  arrived  the  main  body  of  the  constitutional 
army,  and  their  commander-in-chief,  Rodil : — 

*  He  is  a  handsome  man,  about  forty-two  years  of  age,  with  a 
thin  pale  face,  and  high,  almost  Roman,  features.  The  eye  is  cold 
and  haughty,  and  the  countenance  stern :  it  has  resolution  marked  in 
every  line,  but  there  is  a  slight  shade  of  heaviness  about  the  lower 
part  of  it,  whicl^  seems  to  indicate  a  want  of  active  energy.  He  has, 
in  short,  the  look  of  one  who  would  die  at  his  post,  but  would  not 
make  a  single  step  in  advance  for  the  purpose  of  striking  a  blow.  He 
was  dressed  in  a  dark -blue  coat,  richly  embroidered  on  the  collar  and 
cufis.  There  was  a  single  star  on  his  left  breast,  but  he  enjoys  the  repu- 
tation of  having  more  orders  and  grand-crosses  than  any  man  in  Spain. 
Rodil  distinguished  himself  in  the  royal  cause  in  South  America,  par- 
ticularly by  his  obstinate  defence  of  the  Castle  of  Callao  against  the 
patriots,  on  which  occasion  he  was  reported  not  to  have  surrendered  till 
every  rat  and  mouse  in  the  fortress  had  been  devoured.  Of  his  military 
talents,  considerable  as  they  are  allowed  to  be,  he  is  said  to  be  extrava- 
gantly vain,  and  not  unfrequently  to  fancy  himself  a  second  Buonaparte. 
In  one  respect,  at  least,  he  resembled  him,  as  his  hat  was  of  the  three- 
cornered  shape  which  was  such  a  favourite  with  Napoleon,  and,  like 
the  emperor's,  was  worn  across  the  head.  He  rode  a  mule  covered 
with  a  silk  netting,  and  was  followed  by  about  100  light  cavalry,  all, 
men  and  horses,  in  good  fighting  order. 

*  The  infantry  succeeded.  Never  did  I  see  troops  in  so  wretched  a 
condition.  They  were  generally  dressed  in  grey  great  coats  and  duck 
trowsers,  but  the  coats  were  hanging  loose  in  tatters,  or  at  best  pla- 
carded all  over  with  patches,  and  the  dirty  trowsers,  folded  up  to  the 
knees,  displayed  below  a  pair  of  bare  legs  blackened  by  the  sun.  Some 
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Urm  had  gaittn,  but  none  had  stockings.    Some  gloried  in  two  •hoea, 

while  others  had  onlj  two  sandals^  and  many,  with  a  laudable  impar- 
tiality, had  a  shoe  on  one  foot  and  a  sandal  on  the  other.  The  natural 
consequence  of  this  state  of  things  was,  that  a  considerable  number 
were  dead  lame,  and  hobbled  as  they  best  could  along  the  road.  Not 
a  few  were  wounded  and  carried  their  arms  in  slings. 

'  In  the  rear  came  the  baggage  mules,  about  300  in  number,  an 
extraordinary  contrast  to  the  simplicity  of  Jaureguy's  arrangements, 
who  had  not  more  than  twenty  attached  to  his  corps.  The  whole 
force  was  composed  of  the  third  and  fifth  divisions,  commanded  by 
Generals  Cordova  and  Bedoya,  and  amounted,  independently  of  camp 
followers,  to  about  7500  infantry  and  800  horse.  The  only  artillery 
consisted  of  two  small  brass  guns,  each  about  thirty  inches  long  in 
the  barrel,  and  carried  by  a  mule.  Their  carriages  formed  the  load 
of  two  more  of  these  useful  animals.'^-J6id.  p.  64. 

On  the  following  rooming  the  troops  resumed  their  march,  and 
crossing  a  lofty  mountain  range,  through  scenery  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent description,  approached  the  town  of  Ascoylia,  and  the 
monastery  of  St.  Tgnacio  de  Loyola.  This  building,  formerly  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits,  and  perhaps,  after  the 
Escurial,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  residences  of  the  regular  clergy 
in  Spain,  excited  so  strongly  the  curiosity  of  our  traveller,  that,  ac- 
companied by  one  of  the  officers  with  whom  he  bad  messed  in 
the  mountains,  he  left  the  division  for  the  purpose  of  paying  it  a 
visit.  But  he  was  unable  to  obtain  access  to  its  interior,  and  was 
returning  in  despair,  when  chance  threw  him  in  the  way  of  a 
young  comet,  to  whom  one  of  the  monks  was  acting  Cicerone. 
Under  his  auspices  he  entered  the  gilded  chamber,  the  holiest  of 
the  holies,  where  Lovola  breathed  his  last. 

*  I  was  expressing  to  my  friend  of  the  18th,  my  admiration  of  the 
magnificence  of  the  sanctuary,  when,  to  my  surprise,  I  was  addressed 
by  the  young  officer,  not  merely  in  English,  but  in  that  pure  English 
accent  which  can  only  be  acquired  by  a  long  and  early  residence  in  the 
country.  His  history  was  a  short  one.  His  father,  Colonel  Gaurea, 
had,  in  the  days  of  Ferdinand  the  Seventh,  been  a  Constitutionalist, 
and  obliged,  on  account  of  his  political  creed,  to  leave  the  Peninsula, 
had  with  his  son  taken  refuge  in  England.  On  the  establishment  of 
the  Queen's  Government,  both  had  returned  to  Spain,  and  received 
employment  from  the  Regency,  the  father  commanding  the  advanced 
guard,  and  my  new  acquaintance  holding  a  commission  in  the  same 
corps.  This  was  the  body  which  I  had  seen  bivouacking  in  front  of 
the  gate,  and  it  was  now  in  attendance  on  its  chief,  who  had  been  sent 
by  Bodil  to  levy  a  fine  on  the  monks  of  Loyola.  It  appeared  that  these 
unfortunate  fathers  had  a  few  days  before  displayed  their  zeal  in 
favour  of  Don  Carlos,  and  for  this  ebullition  of  loyalty  they  were  now 
called  on  to  pay  100,000  reals.  Young  Gaurea  had  been  educated  at  a 
boarding-school  at  Blackheath,  and  as  my  own  "  seminary  for  young 
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ffentletnen''  flourished  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  we  became  friends 
in  a  moment.  As  we  left  the  oratory,  I  mentioned  to  him  the  attempt 
I  bad  made  to  see  the  interior  of  the  church,  and  the  disappointment  I 
had  felt  at  being  unable  to  gain  admittance.  *'  I  will  easily  manage  that 
for  you,"  said  he,  and  turning  to  the  friar,  communicated  our  wishes 
and  his  own.  The  poor  priest,  with  an  officious  start  that  would  have 
done  honour  to  Malvolio's  imaginary  dependants,  instantly  expressed 
his  anxiety  to  gratify  oor  curiosity,  and  with  a  hurried  step  led 
the  \ray. 

•  We  left  the  confessional  by  a  different  route  from  that  by  which 
we  had  entered  it,  doors  at  which  we  had  thundered  in  vain,  turning 
obedient  on  their  hinges  before  the  *'  open  sescan§  '*  of  the  heir  ap- 
parent.' 

We  have  not  room  for  a  very  lively  description  of  the  church  of 
this  great  convent,  its  splendid  marbles,  and  its,  with  rare  excep- 
tioDS^  very  bad  pictures.  The  portrait  of  the  founder  is  thus 
spoken  of: — 

*  He  is  represented  as  a  pale,  handsome  man,  about  45  years  of  age, 
with  something  in  his  manner  that  bespeaks  the  consciousness  of  a 
Hidalgo  descent.  His  hair  is  sandy,  with  what  Master  Slender  would 
have  called  **  a  cane-coloured  beard."  The  blue  eye  is  well  opened 
and  singularly  mild  ;  and  it  was  in  vain  that  I  looked  either  there  or 
at  the  mouth  for  those  strong  passions  that  marked  his  character. 
The  debaucheries  of  the  soldier,  the  energies  of  the  priest,  and  the 
duplicity  of  the  statesman,  all  are  veiled  under  a  calm  serenity  of 
countenance  that  defies  scrutiny.' 

On  regaining  the  high  road  with  young  Gaurea,  our  countryman 
found  that  the  troops  had  marched  on  to  Ascoytia.  This  appeared 
a  matter  of  not  much  consequence,  and  great  was  his  astonish- 
ment when  his  new  ally  expressed  his  opinion  that  they  might  pro- 
bably enough  be  cut  otf. 

*'  A  division,  consisting  of  several  thousand  men,  was  only  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  before  us — a  body  of  equal  force  occupied  a  village  not 
more  distant  in  our  rear-^we  had  just  left  cavalry  at  the  gate  of  the  mo« 
nastery — and  the  road,  if  on  one  side  it  was  skirted  by  forest  and  brush- 
wood, was  perfectly  open  on  the  other.  I  pointed  out  these  circum- 
stances to  the  comet's  notice,  but  he  only  shook  his  head,  and  bade  me 
mend  my  pace.  When  we  had  got  to  the  top  of  the  knoll,  and  within 
si^ht  of  the  town,  he  began  to  move  more  leisurely,  and  took  the  trouble 
to  defend  his  conduct.  He  assured  me  that  the  rear  of  the  army  was 
generally  accompanied  by  Carlist  light  troops,  who,  the  moment  that 
a  straggler  was  left  behind,  only  waited  till  a  turn  of  the  road  had  hid 
him  from  his  companions,  to  rush  out  and  overpower  him.  **But,*' 
added  he,  •*  if  we  had  merely  to  struggle  with  the  regular  army,  we 
could  manage  easily  enough.  Our  chief  losses  arise  from  the  circum- 
stance that  aUnost  every  peasant  is  more  or  less  of  a  soldier,  and 
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hardly  one  can  be  trusted.  See,*'  said  he,  pointing  to  some  five  or 
six  husbandmen,  who  were  cutting  off  the  maize  heads  with  their 
sickles,  '*  those  fellows  appear  sufficiently  well  disposed,  but  they  have 
probably  arms  concealed  beside  them,  and  if  we  had  been  further  re* 
moved  from  the  troops,  would  not  have  hesitated  to  massacre  and 
rob  us." 

*•  I  confess  I  thought  all  this  at  the  time  only  words  of  course  to 
cover  poltroonery,  but  similar  statements  were  afterwards  made  to 
me  repeatedly,  and  similar  fears  of  ambuscade  expressed  by  officers 
whose  courage  was  undoubted,  and  who  one  and  all  concurred  in  the 
fact,  that  beyond  the  walls  of  the  fortified  towns  the  Queen  had  hardly 
a  friend  in  the  four  provinces ;  and  that  such  was  the  persevering 
hostility  of  the  peasantry,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  danger  leaving  a 
man  200  yards  in  the  rear.  In  Guipuscoa  the  evil  was  not  so  much 
felt,  but  in  Navarre,  where  the  defiles  are  long  and  narrow,  and  the 
forest  and  brush  thick  on  both  sides  the  road,  they  had  frequently 
lost  five  and  six  men  a  day,  independently  of  the  wounded — and  the 
number  of  these  in  the  army  bore  evidence,  if  not  to  the  accuracy  of 
the  Carlist  fire,  at  least  to  the  frequency  of  their  attacks.' — Ibid,  p.  75. 

From  the  top  of  a  knoll  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ascoytia,  the 
travellers  had  a  view  of  that  town,  and  the  ground  that  lay  between 
it  and  Aspeytia,  the  village  they  had  left  behind  them.  It  was 
famous  as  the  scene  of  a  battle  between  the  Queen's  troops  and 
Zumalacarrcguy,  at  an  earlier  stage  of  the  contest.  The  Carlists' 
spies  had  for  once  misled  biro,  and  while  he  was  waiting  for  a  de- 
tachment he  suddenly  found  himself  in  presence  of  the  Queen's 
main  army,  commanded  by  £1  Pastor  himself. 

'  Nothing  can  better  show  the  difficulties  with  which  the  Queen's 
government  have  to  contend  in  attempting  to  carry  on  a  war  with 
regular  troops  in  a  mountainous  country,  and  against  nM>untaineer8, 
than  the  result  of  this  action.  Here,  with  position,  numerical  supe- 
riority, everything  in  their  favour,  ihey  failed  in  obtaining  even  t 
nominal  advantage ;  while  the  Carlists,  hemmed  in  on  both  sides,  made 
good  their  retreat  in  face  of  £1  Pastor,  their  most  dreaded  opponent, 
by  a  path  which,  to  any  other  troops  but  their  own,  would  have  ap- 
peared impracticable,  and  with  the  loss  of  one  single  man^  who  bad 
been  brought  down  by  Bob  Acres'  approved  expedient  of  a  long  shot' 
.-p.  80. 

The  town  of  Ascoytia,  like  Tolosa,  is  so  completely  crowded 
with  die  military,  that  our  tourist  tinds  it  impossible  to  get 
quarters : — 

'  In  this  dilemma  I  entered  the  handsomest  shop  I  saw,  and  asked 
the  roaster  if  he  knew  of  any  house  in  which  I  could  have  a  bed,  inti- 
mating at  the  same  time  my  indifference  as  to  how  much  I  paid  for  it 
But  the  shop  was  crowded  with  customers, — the  man  did  not  seem 
disposed  to  interrupt  his  varied  avocations  in  my  favour,  and  answered, 
gruffly  enough,  that  in  the  present  state^of  the  town,  to  get  a  lodging 
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was  impossible.  I  was  moving  off,  muttering  to  myself,  that  though 
it  might  be  impossible  in  Spain,  yet  in  England  money  would 
always  secure  rooms  were  soldiers  as  plenty  as  blackberries,  when 
the  word  England  seemed  to  arrest  his  attention,  and  his  manner  in- 
stantly changing  from  indifference  to  politeness,  he  asked  me  in  my 
own  language  it  I  was  of  that  country ;  and  on  my  answering  in  the 
affirmative,  told  me,  that  if  I  would  accept  of  his  hospitality  I  was 
roost  welcome.  I  said,  that  stranger  as  I  was,  I  was  unwilling  to  levy 
such  a  tax  upon  his  kindness ;  but  if  he  would  allow  me  to  remune- 
rate him  for  any  expense  I  might  occasion,  I  should  be  happy  to  profit 
by  the  invitation.  A  Frenchman  or  a  Dutchman  would  "have  grasped 
at  the  offer,  but  a  Spaniard's  pride  is  stronger  than  his  avarice,  and 
my  ally  of  the  counter  was  indignant  at  the  proposal,  telling  me 
blontly,  that  if  I  did  not  choose  to  come  as  his  guest,  I  should  not 
come  at  all.  I  had  no  wish  to  offend  him,  and  I  accepted  his  hospi- 
tality. 

*  His  dwelling-house  consisted  of  the  two  highest  stories  of  the 
tenement,  of  which  his  shop  occupied  the  ground  floor.  The  lower  of 
the  two  he  had  reserved  for  the  use  of  his  family ;  and  to  prevent  in- 
trusion had  locked  the  door.  I  was  consequently  unable  to  gain  ad- 
mittance  till  he  could  leave  his  numerous  employers  below ;  and  to 
obtain  a  resting-place  in  the  interim,  I  mounted  to  the  other  and 
highest  story,  which  my  host  had  given. up  to  the  military  quartered 
on  him  by  the  authorities  of  the  place.  These  celestial  regions  were 
on  the  present  occasion  occupied  by  General  Bedoya,  the  commander 
of  the  fifth  division,  and  his  friend  General  Iriarte ;  two  men  so  much 
attached  to  each  other  as  to  be  a  sort  of  proverb  in  the  army,  yet  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  have  found  a  Damon  and  Pythias  differ- 
ing more  in  manners  and  appearance. 

*  Don  Ramono  Gomez  Bedoya,  the  handsomest  man  in  the  Spanish 
army,  was  about  eight-and-thirty ;  tall  and  pale,  with  high  noble 
features  and  a  piercing  dark  eye — he  was  one  of  those  on  whom  Na- 
ture has  written  gentleman.  Frank,  gay,  and  high-spirited,  he  was 
universally  popular ;  and  was  distinguished  alike  in  the  field,  and,  if 
report  spoke  truly,  in  other  and  softer  campaigns.  But  if  he  had 
gained  Uie  smiles  of  the  fair,  it  was  evident  that  he  had  laboured  to 
deserve  them.  Amidst  thousands  of  torn,  patched,  and  ill-shaped  ha- 
biliments, his  coat  shone  forth  in  all  the  glory  of  newness :  richly 
embroidered  on  the  collar  and  cuffs,  on  the  points  of  the  skirts,  and 
below  the  buttons  of  his  waist,  it  was  fitted  to  his  shape  with  a  care 
and  precision  that  showed  the  anxiety  of  the  wearer  that  he  should 
loee  none  of  his  symmetry;  while  his  huge  cocked-hat,  edged  with  lace, 
like  those  of  Buonaparte's  marshals,  was  worn  with  that  slight  twist 
across  the  head  which  was  affected  by  the  bucks  of  the  last  century. 
But  the  frankness  of  his  manners  formed  an  agreeable  contrast  to  the 
coxcombry  which  other\vise,  at  his  age,  would  have  verged  on  the 
ridiculous  ;  and  the  few  who  indulged  in  an  occasional  sneer  at  the 
dandy,  always  ended  by  speaking  in  affectionate  eulogy  of  the  man. 
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*  Very  different  wag  the  estimate  formed  of  Ms  companion,  Don 
Firmin  Iriarte.  He  was  a  man  of  aboat  fifty,  of  the  middle  size,  and 
of  a  thick  and  square  make.  The  face  was  round  and  heavy,  with 
prominent  bushy  eye-brows,  and  a  sulky  suspicious  eye.  A  single- 
breasted  coat,  with  small  yellow  conical  buttons,  and  a  high  glazed 
shako,  completed,  though  they  did  not  add  to  the  grace  of,  his  appear- 
ance. Few  men  in  the  army  were  more  disliked — brute  and  beast 
being  the  terms  which  generally  accompanied  his  name.  As,  on  all 
hands,  he  was  allowed  to  be  a  brave  officer,  and  no  charge  was  ever 
brought  against  him  of  cruelty  or  misconduct,  I  was  surprised  at  an 
unpopularity  so  general,  and  apparently  so  undeserved.  But  the  two 
friends  had  not  entered  their  quarters  above  a  few  minutes  before  I 
was  able  to  guess  the  cause  of  the  different  places  which  they  held  in 
men's  likings.  The  recess  in  which  I  had  deposited  mjrself  formed 
part  of  the  passage  which  connected  the  front  and  back  of  the  man- 
sion. The  quarters  of  Bedoya  were  towards  the  street,  those  of 
Iriarte  behind  ;  and  the  two  generals,  on  their  way  to  each  other's 
rooms,  moved  repeatedly  along  the  gallery.  Bedoya,  every  time  be 
passed  me,  smiled  and  made  me  a  sort  of  half-bow ;  while  Iriarte 
lowered  his  head  like  a  bull  in  career,  scowled  at  me  from  beneaUi 
his  thick  eye- brows,  and  passed  on  without  taking  any  notice.  This 
last  omission  would  not  have  been  remarkable  in  England ;  but  in 
Spain,  where  the  Gil  Bias  fashion  of  '*  saluting  the  company  "  still 
exists,  it  was  a  piece  of  positive  rudeness ;  and  easily  explained  to  me 
how  a  man  may  make  himself  extremely  unpopular,  without  doing 
anything  that  may  be  questioned  either  on  the  score  of  meanness  or 
immorality.' — p.  96. 

But  we  are  summoned  to  a  Spanish  dinner,  or,  as  it  would  be 
more  legitimately  termed  in  the  Peninsula,  supper;  dinner  being 
seldom  later  than  twelve  o'clock.  The  table  of  Lycurgus  could 
not  have  exceeded  its  Spartan  simplicity.  First  course,  cheese ; 
second  course,  cheese ;  third  coursOi  cheese :  varied,  it  is  true,  bj 
bits  of  bread,  hard-boiled  eggs,  and  roast  fowls,  but  preserving 
throughout,  in  its  condiments  and  flavour,  its  great  characteristic 
of  unity,  cheese.  The  purveyor  of  these  good  things  was  a  Cuba 
Creole,  who  had  been  educated  at  Philadelphia,  and  was  a  true 
elive  of  Brother  Jonathan's. 

'  My  host  had  been  too  long  in  America  not  to  have  thoroughly  im- 
bibed the  doctrines  of  radicalism,  and  was  of  course  a  violent  enemy 
to  Don  Carlos.  He  did  not,  however,  seem  to  have  acquired  a  pro- 
portionate attachment  to  the  queen,  but  appeared  to  belong  to  the 
Catalonian,  or  republican,  party.  Long  obliged,  by  motives  of  pru- 
dence, to  conceal  his  sentiments,  it  appeared  to  him  quite  a  reli^  tt> 
find  a  stranger  before  whom  he  could  safely  give  them  utterance,  and 
on  politics  he  spoke  his  mind  freely.  He  did  not  augur  well  for  the 
Carlist  cause :  he  remarked,  **  That  though  the  priesthood  had  done 
much  to  aid  it,  by  rousing  the  peasantry  in  its  favour,  yet  their 

very 
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Tery  adherence  bad  alienated  the  middle  and  educated  classes,  who 
looked  with  horror  to  the  restoration  of  ecclesiastical  rule,  and  those 
icenes  of  lust  and  cruelty  over  which  the  Inquisition  had  spread 
its  brood  mantle."  Of  the  constitutional  cause,  he  alleged,  **'  that 
the  profligacy  of  the  queen  had  disgusted  many  who  might  other* 
wise  have  wished  to  support  her ; "  and  he  concluded  by  asserting, 
'*  that  it  was  only  in  a  republic  that  the  country  could  find  a  go- 
Ternment  free  from  the  bigotry  of  the  one  party,  and  the  shuffling 
and  favoritism  of  the  other.  In  the  mean  time,**  said  he,  **  the  pro- 
vinces are  pillaged  and  exhausted.  One  day  comes  Zumalacarreguy, 
and  we  are  called  on  to  raise  a  loan,  as  a  mode  of  showing  our  zeal 
for  our  legitimate  sovereign:  on  the  next  appears  Rodil,  and  imposes 
on  us  a  fine,  as  a  punishment  for  the  aid  which  we  have  given  to  Don 
Carlos.  But  this  is  not  the  worst.  In  this  province  the  great  majority 
are  Carlists ;  but  some  of  course  are  of  a  different  opinion — amongst 
these  I  am  known  to  be  one ;  and  though  I  have  endeavoured  to  give 
them  no  hold  of  me,  either  by  word  or  deed,  yet  for  these  last  six  months 
1  have  not  spent  a  day,  nay,  not  an  hour,  without  being  under  appre- 
hension of  being  arrested  and  shot.  I  am  sick  of  such  an  existence, 
and  intend  leaving  Ascoytia,  with  the  army,  to-morrow,  for  some 
fortified  place,  where  I  can  remain  till  my  property  is  disposed  of,  and 
I  can  leave  the  country."  * — p.  102. 

The  towns  of  Ascoytia  and  Aspeytia,  and  their  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, are  remarkable  for  possessing  the  handsomest  women  in 
the  north  of  Spain ;  a  fact  which  it  is  difficult  to  explain,  as  the 
females  of  the  surrounding  districts  are  by  no  means  celebrated  for 
their  personal  charms.  Our  tourist  analyzes  their  individual 
claims  to  excellence,  and  endeavours  to  account  for  their  supe- 
riority over  their  countrywomen;  but  we  confess  we  are  disposed 
to  consider  his  mode  of  reasoning  as  rather  ingenious  than  just : — 

*  As  far  as  I  was  able  to  judge,  the  women  of  Ascoytia  were  taller 
than  those  of  St.  Sebastian,  and  possessing,  with  a  waist  as  taper, 
more  of  embonpoint;  the  nose,  a  feature  which  in  Guipuscoa  is 
occasionally  coarse  enough,  was  small,  delicate,  and  beautifully  chi- 
selled about  the  nostril ;  their  eyes  were  darker,  larger,  and  more 
languishing,  and  beneath  were  those  rich  pouting  lips  that  are  the 
inheritance  of  the  daughters  of  the  sun — the  upper  one  covered  with 
that  slight  shade  of  down  which  it  would  be  sacrilege  to  call  a  rnoua* 
tache,  and  which,  according  well  with  the  dark  brown  skin,  gave  to 
their  faces  so  luxurious  and  oriental  a  character,  that  I  was  almost 
tempted  to  believe  that  the  fair  subjects  of  old  Pelayo  had  not  enter- 
tained the  same  violent  aversion  as  their  chief  for  their  Saracen 
invaders.  Seriously,  we  are  indebted  for  the  best  parts  of  Spanish 
beauty  to  such  liaisons,  which,  in  other  families  besides  that  of  Donna 
Julia,  though  they  injured  the  purity  of  the  pedigree,  marvellously 
improved  the  breed.  The  superior  handsomeness  arising  from  this 
mixture  of  the  races  is  particularly  remarkable  in  the  inhabitants  of 
Granada  and  Andalusia,  the  provinces  where  the  Moors  last  lingered ; 

and 
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and  it  is  only  by  supposing  that  a  small  colony  of  Arabs  had,  on 
their  way  to  the  French  frontier,  established  themselves  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Navarre,  that  I  was  able  to  account  for  those  brilliant  speci- 
mens of  local  beauty  which  I  found  isolated  in  the  north  of  Spain, 
amid  the  legitimate  ugliness  of  a  Gothic  neighbourhood.' — ^p.  110. 

In  the  afternooo  of  the  following  day  the  troops  are  again  in 
motion,  and  General  Bedoya,  the  handsome  and  gallant  gentleman 
of  whom  such  honourable  mention  has  already  been  made,  prepares 
to  put  himself  at  their  head.  He  was,  as  we  have  seen,  billeted 
on  our  Journalist's  Anglo-American  friend  ;  and  we  doubt  if  Sir 
Charles  Grandison  himself,  on  leaving  his  lodgings^  could  have 
made  a  better  exit : — 

'  His  charger,  which  waited  for  him  at  the  door,  was  a  short-tailed 
bay  horse  pf  great  size  and  beauty,  and  was  covered  with  a  white  silk 
net  to  keep  off  the  flies.  The  general  was  said  to  pay  great  attention 
to  his  stable ;  and  the  gray  horse  which  he  rode  the  day  before,  and 
the  bay  on  which  he  was  now  mounted,  were  both  from  England,  and 
the  finest  1  saw  in  the  army. 

'  My  hostess  went  to  the  balcony  to  see  him  depart.  She  was,  cer- 
tainly, a  woman  of  great  beauty,  and  her  charms  seemed  to  have  had 
their  effect  upon  Bedoya.  Twice  did  the  gallant  general,  as  he  took 
off  his  hat  to  bid  her  adieu,  regard  her  with  a  look  of  the  most  pas- 
sionate admiration.  Twice  bending  his  head,  till  its  well-curled  ringlets 
mingled  with  the  mane  of  his  Bucephalus,  did  he  make  her  a  rever- 
ence worthy  of  the  Cavalier  of  La  Mancha.  But  the  lady  played  her 
part  as  well  as  the  gentleman :  it  was  another  novelty  in  Spanish  man- 
ners. Had  a  countrywoman  of  my  own,  in  the  class  of  a  second-rate 
shopkeeper's  wife,  been  called  on  to  bid  adieu  to  a  man  of  Bedoya's 
rank— a  nobleman  and  a  general  of  division — she  would  have  done  too 
little  or  too  much;  and  would  either  have  rudely  shuffled  out  of  the 
way,  or  overwhelmed  him  with  her  forwardness  and  the  number  of  her 
courtesies.  In  Spain,  as  in  most  other  parts  of  the  Continent,  these 
matters  are  differently  managed  ;  my  landlady,  of  Ascoy tia  received 
without  discomposure  the  general's  farewell,  and  returned  it  with  a 
smile,  a  courtsey,  and  an  inclination  of  the  head  tjiat  would  have  done 
honour  to  the  Camerera  mayor,' — Ibid.  p.  115. 

On  the  second  day  after  leaving  Ascoytia^  the  army  reaches 
Eybar,  remarkable  as  being  perhaps  the  only  town  in  the  Basque 
provinces  whose  inhabitants  were  attached  to  the  Queen's  cause. 
One  of  her  most  zealous  supporters  was  a  Spanish  Don  in  whose 
house  our  traveller  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  quarters : — 

*  It  was  a  handsome  building,  not  unworthily  termed  by  the  inha- 
bitants a  palace,  and  belonged  to  Don  Eugenio  Arostegui  de  Z • 

the  representative  of  an  old  noble  family  of  Guipuscoa.  As  it  was 
the  only  mansion  upon  a  large  scale  which  I  entered  during  this  little 
excursion,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  describe  it,  as  giving  an  idea 
of  the  residences  of  the  higher  class  of  country  gentlemen. 
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•  It  entered  from  the  end,  and  tiad  three  fronts.  That  towards  the 
street,  which  was  ahout  sixty  feet  oif,  and  separated  from  it  by  a 
court- yard,  had  the  family  arms  magnificently  carved  in  alto 
relievo  over  the  door.  The  south  and  principal  front  extended  to 
the  length  of  about  forty  yards,  rising  from  the  bed  of  the  river,  and 
washed  to  the  depth  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  by  its  daromed-up  water. 
The  third  front  looked  towards  the  east,  and  consisted  of  a  double 
arcade  of  two  stories,  about  twenty  feet  wide,  and  floored  with  free- 
stone.  It  was  built  up  at  the  ends,  and  was  intended  as  a  place  where 
the  inhabitants  could  take  their  siesta  at  fresco  without  being  exposed 
to  the  heat  of  a  mid-day  sun.  The  upper  arcade  or  balcony  was  open— • 
that  below  was  closed  with  strong  but  handsome  iron  gratings,  through 
a  door  of  which  one  was  admitted  to  the  garden  that  lay  beyond.  The 
ground-floor  of  the  building  was  occupied  by  cellars  and  domestic 
oflices,  through  which  a  broad  passage  conducted  to  an  interior  stair- 
case leading  to  the  first  floor.  On  mounting  it,  the  room  at  the  top 
was,  as  usual,  the  kitchen,  opening  off  a  long  gallery  which  divided 
the  house  into  two  parts,  and  giving  access  to  the  chambers  on  either 
side,  terminated  in  the  drawing-room  at  one  end,  and  the  covered 
balcony  at  the  other.  A  second  staircase  conducted  to  the  bed-rooms 
on  the  highest  floor. 

•  The  great  drawing-room,  which  was  over  the  door  of  entrance, 
occupied  the  whole  of  the  west  front.  It  was  about  fifty  feet  longi 
and  was  lighted  by  two  windows  at  the  side,  and  one  at  the  end,  look- 
ing on  the  river  and  the  town.  In  the  centre  was  a  folding  door  of 
mahogany  ;  and  on  each  side,  opposite  the  windows,  were,  as  is  usual 
in  Spanish  sitting-rooms,  two  large  recesses,  each  about  fourteen  feet 
square,  and  containing  a  bed.  To  these  recesses  there  were  no  doors, 
bnt  their  entrances  were,  like  the  windows,  hung  with  curtains  of 
Crimson  satin  damask,  and  the  beds  covered  with  counterpanes  of  the 
same  material,  richly  ornamented  with  tassels  of  crimson  silk. 

•  On  each  side  of  the  window,  at  the  end  of  the  room,  were  two 
massy  marble  tables  resting  on  or  molu  legs.  These,  with  a  few 
chairs,  completed  the  furniture,  the  rest  having  been  sent  for  safety  to 
St.  Sebastian.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  gilding  about  the  room 
— the  ornament  in  the  centre  of  the  ceiling,  from  which  the  lamp 
was  suspended,  being  particularly  rich  ;  but  with  that  indifference  to 
imity  of  effect  which  marks  the  continental  nations,  the  walls  which 
inclosed  all  this  magnificence  were  coarsely  whitewashed. 

•  It  was  in  this  room  that  I  found  Colonel  F ,  who  had  arrived 

before  me.  Immediately  on  entering,  I  was  presented,  by  a  Hebe 
of  sucteen,  with  the  iced  water,  lemons,  and  xucarillo,  which  are 
the    tokens  of  welcome   in    Spain.     Shortly  afterwards    appeared 

Colonel  St.  Y .     He  was  the  officer  sent  by  France  to  accompany 

the  Queen*s  army,  and  to  report  to  his  government  the  successes  and 
losses  of  the  rival  parties.  He  was  a  man  apparently  about  five-and- 
forty,  tall  i^nd  handsome,  with  something  of  a  German  physiognomy— 
the  hair  auburn,  the  eye  blue  but  well  opened,  and  with  a  gay  and  par- 
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tipnlarly  pleasing  expression.  The  face  altogether  called  to  ipy  recol- 
lection some  plateg  which  I  had  seen  of  Charles  the  Fifth ;  though 
the  French  colonel,  as  heing  very  handsome,  could  in  reality  hear  little 
resemblance  to  his  imperial  prototype.  In  person  he  was  fully  fonned, 
with  that  slight  swelling  of  the  paunch  which  spoke  an  acquaintance 
with  rich  ipen's  tables.  He  was  in  the  uniform  of  his  nation,  with 
large  gold  epaulettes  and  aiguillettes.  When  we  had  been  mada 
acquainted,  he  prepared  to  follow  my  exaniple  and  pay  his  devotions  to 
the  sugared  water.  But  the  lemons  were  deficient,  and  he  was  ju^t 
going  to  send  for  a  fresh  supply  a  little  man  who  had  been  bobbing 
about  the  room,  and  whom  he  took  for  the  major-domo,  when  Colonel 

F perceived  his  error,  and  luckily  anticipated  him  by  introducing 

to  him  the  master  of  the  house,  the  man  with  the  many  names,  Don 

Eugenb  Arostegui  de  Z . 

'  I  am  not  sure  that  I  received  a  greater  shock  in  Spain.  My  ideas 
of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants  had  been  derived  chiefly  from  Don 
Quixote  and  Gil  Bias  ;  and  a  Spanish  Don  had  been  formed  in  my 
imagination  on  the  double  model  of  Captain  Chinchilla  and  the  Knight 
of  L&  Mancha.  I  knew,  of  course,  that  he  must  have  lost  the  doublet, 
the  cloak,  and  the  long  rapier,  which  marked  his  class  in  ancient  times ; 
still  I  had  fancied  that  he  would  have  retained  the  tall  command- 
ing figure,  the  high  features,  the  dignity  and  the  gravity  of  )iis 
forefathers.  What,  then,  was  my  horror  when  Colonel  F-: —  pro- 
hounced  the  fated  words  that  presented  to  me,  as  the  representative 
of  the  noble  hidalgos  of  the  country,  the  little  gentleman  who  had 
been  bowing  and  smirking  round  the  room  !  He  was  much  below  the 
middle  size, liad  a  merry  face,  and  a  pair  of  twinkling,  good-natured 
eyes,  with  a  nose  that  resembled,  in  shape  and  colour,  that  of  the 
worthy  Captain  of  Knockdunder.  As  if  he  had  done  his  best  to  destroy 
my  illusions,  he  had  on  a  coloured  neckloth,  an  enormous  frill,  and  a 
short-tailed  jean  washing-jacket,  precisely  similar  in  shape  and  colour 
to  those  worn  in  the  mornings  by  house-servants  in  England.  Pe 
was,  however,  a  worthy  little  ^llow,  and  I  have  every  reason  to  sp^ik 
gratefully  of  his  kindness.' — p.  125. 

Our  tourist  is  here  obliged  by  RodiPs  order  to  separate  himself 
from  the  main  body  of  the  constitutional  army^  which  departs  for- 
Durango,  and  he  spends  the  morning  in  lounging  with  his  noble  host 
in  the  alleys  of  the  palace  garden  ; — 

*  On  returning  to  the  house  he  showed  me  his  private  rooms,  con- 
taining his  library  and  pictures.  The  former  I  was  curious  to  see,  not 
80  much  as  an  index  of  the  mind  of  the  individual,  for,  since  libraries 
have  been  fitted  up  like  upholstery,  simply  because  our  neighbours 
possess  them,  the  existence  of  books  in  a  house  proves  nothing,— but 
because  I  expected  it  would  give  me  no  bad  idea  of  the  information  of 
the  class  to  which  Don  Eugenio  belonged.  His  literary  treasures 
were  contained  in  an  old  worm-eaten  mahogany  book-case,  wired  in 
front,  and  consisted  of  about  200  volumes.  A  Mariana,  a  Don  Quixote^ 

and 
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^  Gil  Bias,  SQemect  the  only  lay  puUieatjona  t  th^  fM  ^th  Um\AfA 
ehroBides  jand  liyes  of  the  Saints,  from  which,  if  Don  Eug^nip 

**  Picked  up  a  stock  of  good  graoe,'- 
he  eould  certdnly  gain  but  little  information.     The  pictures  were 
aboot  thirty  in  number,  and  mere  daubs 

^  The  greatest  curiosity  in  the  private  apartments,  and  that  probably 
which  I  was  taken  to.  see, — for  vanity,  saith  the  prophet,  all  is  vanity, 
— was  the  genealogical  tree  of  my  worthy  host.  It  was  a  wondrous 
production,  and  did  great  credit  to  the  manual  labour,  if  not  to  the 
imagination  of  the  artist.  It  was  the  work  of  a  monk,  whom  one  of 
his  ancestors  had  educated  some  eighty  or  ninety  years  ago,  and  who, 
in  grateful  return  for  his  kindness,  had  compiled  the  pedigree,  as  my 
host  informed  me,  from  autheniie  documents,  1  confess  I  had  some 
Hiis^vings  as  to  whether  the  thousand  and  one  Dons  and  Donnas  who 
figured  on  the  parchment,  came  into  the  world  in  the  usual  course,  or 
were  indebted  for  their  existence  to  the  fancy  of  the  Friar,  for  it  was 
remarkable  that  the  short  histories  attached  to  each  were  mo3t  de» 
tailed,  precisely  in  the  time  when  the  records  must  have  been  most 
scanty.  But  my  friend,  Don  Eugenio,  entertdned  no  doubts  on  the 
subject,  and  expatiated  with  great  eloquence  on  their  connexions, 
noble  and  most  noble,  lineal  and  collateral.' — p.  132. 

On  returning  alone  to  the  (irawing-room  the  journalist  found  it 
occupied.  The  apartments  in  Spain,  a§  in  France^  have  no  carpet| 
and  the  floor^  generally  of  oak,  i^  kept  in  a  high  state  of  polish. 
This  is  ^ccoEoplished  by  a  servant  attaching  to  one  foQt  a  large 
brush,  as  hard  as  that  used  for  polishing  shoes,  and  skating  with 
it  for  two  or  three  hpuf^  ov^r  thc^  floor.  It  i^^  as  may  be  supposed^ 
very  hard  work,  tnd  if  part  of  the  labour  assigned  to  the  drudge  of 
the  mansion ;— r 

*  After  the  rubbing  pveeess  is  completed,  the  floor  receives  its  last 
finkh  by  a  person  passing  a  towel  lightly  over  it  to  sweep  up  any 
Ihtie  particles  of  dust  that  may  have  been  forced  by  the  brush  from 
between  the  joints  of  the  planking.  The  first  of  these  operations  had 
been  performed,  as  soon  as  break^t  was  over,  by  a  coarse-looking 
Biscayan  maid  of  all  work,  and  the  second  was  now  in  progress, 
under  the  auspices,  of,  to  speak  litepaliy,  under  the  foot  of  one  of  the 
loveliest  little  fairies  that  I  ever  looked  on.  She  was  a  girl  of  about 
sixteen,  but,  for  Spain  is  a  precocious  country,  round  and  fully  formed. 
Her  hair  was  jet  black,  braided  over  the  temples,  and  twisted  on  the 
cbeek  iqto  a  single  curl ;  it  was  plaited  behind,  ai^d  hung  down  below 
ber  waist*  The  forehead  was  high  and  prominent,  the  nose  small  and 
delicate,  the  upper  lip  curled  like  that  of  a  Grecian  statue,  and 
the  eye  more  expressive  of  '*  espieglerie "  than  is  common  even  in 
Spain.  She  was  dressed,  like  the  peasant  girls  in  Scotland,  in 
a  abort  bed-gown  of  striped  stuff,  coming  down  to  the  waist,  and 
a  bright- coloured  petticoat.  Stays  she  had  none ;  such  props  may 
be  useful  in  supportmg  full-blown  beauty,  they  but  compress  and 
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injure  it  in  its  bud.  The  petticoat  was  somewliat  of  the  shortest, 
and  she  had  no  shoes  or  stockings.  It  would  have  been  a  heavy 
loss  had  there  been  either.  The  ancle,  white  as  snow,  was  delicate 
and  well  turned;  and  the  foot,— such  a  foot!  Cinderella's  shpper 
would  have  been  too  large  for  it.  It  (I  mean  that  on  the  right,  for 
happly  there  were  two)  pressed  a  loose  towel,  and  wiUi  her  anns 
a-kimbo,  and  her  body  thrown  gracefully  forward,  the  little  nymph 
skimmed  round  the  room  like  a  butterfly.  ^ 

•  Anxious  not  to  interrupt  her  in  so  interesting  a  vocation,  I  stood 
Still  at  the  door,  and  I  thought,  as  she  passed  me,  that  I  had  never 
seen  anything  so  beautiful.  Perhaps  somethme  of  this  was  expressed 
in  my  looks,  as  a  hand  was  laid  upon  my  shoulaer,  and  Don  Engenio, 
who  had  followed  me,  with  a  laughing  eye,  and  a  shake  of  the  head 
as  significant  as  Lord  Burleigh's,  asked  me  what  I  was  about.  It  was 
an  awkward  question.  A  little  bird  had  whispered  in  m^  ear,  that 
I  saw  before  me  the  "delicias  domini,'*  and  to  be  caught  in  such  an 
evident  act  of  admiration  was  little  better  than  high  treason. 

*  Don  Eugenio,  however,  was  one  of  those  modest  persons  who 
entertain  an  amiable  diffidence  in  their  own  opinion,  and  seemed  never 
assured  that  his  idol  was  deserving  of  adoration  till  it  had  found  other 
worshippers.  "And  so,''  said  he,  as  she  left  the  room,  *'  you  really 
think  her  handsome?''  *«  Who  could  do  otherwise?"  **And  her 
waist  ?"  "  It  is  beautiful,"  I  exclaimed.  "  And  her  foot  ?"  «  That,  if 
Pope  Joans  were  in  fashion,  it  would  save  the  Catholic  religion.** 
"  Yes,"  said  he.  drawing  himself  up  with  a  slight  air  of  proprietorship, 
"  she  is  beautiful,  but  that  is  her  least  merit  in  my  eyes.  Sir,"  con- 
tinued he,  as  he  grew  eloquent  with  his  subject,  "  that  young  creature  a 
few  days  ago  exposed  her  life  for  me.  You  are  aware  that  Eybar  was 
attacked  by  the  Carlists,  and  that  this  palace  was  their  principal  object 
They  endeavoured  to  force  their  way  through  the  grating  of  my  lower 
arcade»  and  the  only  spot  from  which  it  could  be  defended  was  Uie 
balcony  above.  It  was  open,  and  particularly  cfxposed  to  the  Carlist 
fire,  yet  that  girl  stood  in  the  midst  of  it,  as  cool  and  composed  as  any 
man  amongst  us,  and  was  employed  in  loading  one  musket  while  I 
was  firing  the  other."  It  was  a  fact.  The  Don  did  not  exaggerate; 
I  was  afterwards  assured  by  the  steward  and  even  by  his  wife,  that  this 
young  creature,  so  gentle,  so  feminine,  so  beautiful,  had,  amid  scenes 
from  which  her  sex  generally  shrink  in  terror,  displayed  energies  that 
would  have  done  honour  to  a  hero.* — p.  139-14L 

These  were  too  agreeable  quarters  not  to  be  left  with  regret ; 
but  obliged  to  embrace  the  earliest  opportunity  offered  of  return- 
ing, our  traveller  joins  a  detachment  of  Chapelgorris,  who  arc 
going  in  search  of  ammunition  to  Bergara.  That  town  had  been 
attacked  and  partly  plundered  by  the  Carlists  about  eight  days 
before.  At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  it  was  unprovided  widi 
ehher  natural  or  artificial  defences,  but  as  it  stood  upon  the  high- 
Way  to  Madrid,  the  Queen's  government  had  found  it  necessary  to 
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erect  temporary  fortifications;  and  to  strengthen  it  with  a  garrison, 
for  the  purpose  of  sheltering  their  convoys  and  couriers. 

Its  defences^  like  those  of  Irun,  Villa  Franca,  and  the  other  vil- 
Tages  on  the  same  route^  were  of  the  simplest  description,  and  as  the 
Carlists  had  no  artillery,  were  intended  to  hold  good  only  against 
musketry.  All  round  the  town,  across  the  end  of  each  street  lead- 
ing to  the  country,  were  raised  two  stone  and  mud  walls,  some 
thirty  yards  from  each  other,  and  about  twelve  feet  high.  These 
were  filled  with  loop-holes,  about  eight  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
accessible  from  the  inside  by  terraces  of  turf  and  stone.  Entrance 
was  given  by  massy  gates,  constructed,  in  the  coarsest  manner,  of 
unplaned  wood  about  a  foot  thick,  and  like  the  walls  loop-holed. 
But  these  were  only  allowed  in  the  line  of  the  great  road.  In 
the  other  streets  the  fortification  walls  were  built  right  across 
frona  house  to  house,  without  any  opening,  and  the  inha* 
bitants,  on  leaving  or  entering  the  town,  passed  over  the  top  by  a 
ladder  placed  on  each  side,  after  the  manner  of  those  in  Robinson 
Crusoe's  cave.  Between  these  walls  was  the  inn  in  which  our 
traveller  took  up  his  quarters.  It  had  been  the  first  house 
plundered  on  the  night  of  the  escalade.  The  Carlists  had  con- 
cealed themselves  in  a  convent  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  effected 
an  entry  a  little  after  midnight,  firing  oif  their  muskets,  shoutiug 
long  live  Carlos  the  Fifth,  and  abusing  the  Queen,  says  our  text- 
book, '  by  that  epithet  which,  according  to  Fielding,  is  least  amiable 
in  the  female  ear.* 

*  My  poor  hostess,  whose  bed-room  window  looked  into  the  lane, 
had  been  nearly  frightened  to  death.  At  first  the  sounds  struck  so 
strangely  in  her  ear,  that  she  eould  not  believe  herself  awake,  but 
fancied  it  all  a  terrible  dream,  when  her  doubts  were  disagreeably 
ended  by  a  musket  bullet,  which,  coming  through  the  veindow  and 
passing  over  the  bed,  struck  the  wall  about  three  feet  above  her  l^s. 
Imniediately  after,  a  ladder  was  placed  against  the  house,  and  she 
heard  the  window  of  the  kitchen,  which  was  the  next  room  to  her 
awn,  opened.  One  man  stepped  in  after  another ;  but  as  if  doubtful 
of  their  power  to  deal  with  those  within,  they  waited  till  twelve  or 
fourteen  of  their  comrades  joined  them.  They  then  made  a  rush, 
several  going  upstairs,  and  three  or  four  entering  the  old  woman'8 
room.  On  finding  who  she  was,  one  of  the  party  ordered  her  to  get 
up  and  prepare  food  and  wine ;  while  the  others  opening  the  drawers, 
flung  out  the  articles  they  contained,  and  choosing  any  that  struck 
their  fancy,  stuffed  them  into  their  pockets  or  knapsacks.  My  hostess, 
too  terrified  to  make  any  opposition  to  such  unceremonious  appro- 
priation, got  out  of  bed,  and  throwing  some  drapery  about  her,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  kitchen, — but  the  scene  that  met  her  eye  on  entering  it 
called  her  attention  to  subjects  even  more  interesting  than  the  de- 
atruction  of  her  own  dear  wardrobe. 
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*  Two  men,  an  officer  and  a  private  soldier  of  tlie  qoeen'a  troops, 
were  upon  their  knees  begging  for  mercy.    Tb^y  had  been  surprised 
upstairs  in   their  beds,  and  were  now,    according  to   the  savage 
system  adopted   by  both  parties,  to  be  shot.     With  that  humanitf 
and  kindliness  of  nature  that  distinguishes  her  sen  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  she   rushed  at  once   between  the  victors   and  the 
vanquished,  and  added  her  cries  of  mercy!  mercy!  to  those  of  the 
unhappy  men.      But  it  was  in  vain  that  she  appealed  to  the  reli- 
gion and  the  humanity  of  their  captors ;  they  were  inexorable,  and 
Were  preparing  to  pass  the  prisoners  under  their  fire,  when,  luckily 
fof  the  officer,  my  hostess  recollected  having  heard  of  the  wealth  of 
his  family,  and  changing  her  plea,  attacked  the  Carlists  on  the  side 
of  their  avarice.    This  argument  proved  more  effectual  than  its  pre« 
decessors,  and  on  the  officer  giving  a  bond  fo?  a  large  sura,  thoofi^h 
with  what  security  I  could  not  learn^  he  Was  allowed  to  po  free.    The 
poor  fellow  beside  him  had  neither  friends  to  ransom  him  nor  money 
to  offer,  and  fie  of  course  must  die.     In  the  first  instance,  stupefied 
by  sleep  and  terror,  he  had  submitted  almost  unresistingly  te  his 
fate  ;  but  as  the  conference  with  regard  to  his  commander  was  g<»Dg 
on,  the  blood  once  more  began  to  circulate  in  his  veins — ^the  hope  of 
life  revived,  and  with  that  the  energies  necessary  for  preserving  it.  He 
remained  on  his  knees,   however,   apparently  as   before  a  passive 
victim  ;  perhaps  entertaining  to  the  last  the  hope  of  mercy.  But  when 
his  doom  was  at  length  pronounced,  he  felt  that  if  he  lived  it  must  be 
by  his  own  act,  and  he  determined  to  make  a  desperate  effort  for  exist- 
ence.   The  kitchen  was  on  the  first  fl6or,  and  entered  from  the  top  of 
the  staircase  ;  the  door  had  been  left  open,  and  as  somd  of  his  com- 
rades in  the  house  had  escaped  On  the  first  alarm,  th^  prisoner 
guessed  shrewdly  eiiough  that  %hk%  whtoh  led  into  th«  Stf6et  must  be 
in  tho  same  state.     He  accordingly  tratched  hifi  opportunity^  and 
while  his  captors  were  looking  hr  a  ropd  to  bind  his  ann§  behifld  hhn 
previous  to  the  last  act  of  the  tragedy,  he  started  on  hid  feet,  and  in 
a  moment  gained  the  iooi  and  the  stftihctise.    Poor  Wretch !  he  had 
but  aocelerated  his  fate.    While  some  f ushed  downstairs  in  ptirsait, 
others  made  for  the  balcony  over  the  door- way,  and  fired  on  him  as 
he  entered  the  streets    A  bullet  struek  him  oft  the  neck,  he  sta^* 
gered  and  fell,  and  had  scareely  touched  the  g'round  Wheti  two  df  his 
butchers,  who  had  followed  close  oh  his  heelSj  longed  their  bayonets 
into  his  body,  and  put  an  end  to  his  miseHesi 

*  The  only  other  person  killed  in  the  hotise  was  a  sergeant  in  the 
queen's  army,  who  occupied  the  front  room  on  the  highest  floor,  whidi 
I  now  tenanted.  Instead  of  flying  with  his  companions  he  seized  one 
of  the  muskets  which  they  had  left  behind,  and  g6ing  out  on  the  bai- 
oony,  commenced  firing  on  the  Carlists,  Retorting  with  ^reat  volu- 
bility the  abuse  which  they  uttered,  and  shouting  out  *'  Come  on,  you 
rascals ;  come  on,  you  subjects  of  the  king  of  the  woods !''  the  common 
soubriquet  of  Don  Carlos.    Hie  attack  was  not  tinaiiKwered,  but,  con- 
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Mering  Ib^  nttinbef  of  bU  opponeBts,  it  was  astewiBhmg  how  loDg  he 
kept  his  ground.  At  last»  a  bullet,  luckier  than  the  rest,  stretched 
kim  dead  en  the  balcony.  To  believe  my  landlady,  the  stains  of  his 
Uood  were  still  sirdngly  marked  on  her  wooden  floor,  but,  though  I 
gazed  my  best,  to  me  &ey  were  as  invisible  as  those  of  David  Rizzie's 
•t  Holynxid. 

*  The  issue  of  the  contest  is  already  known  from  the  newspapers. 
Tke  Oarlists  lest  in  pillage  those  precious  moments  which,  better  em« 
pk>yed,  Would  have  given  them  the  town ;  and  the  garrison  and  in- 
habitants, reeovering  from  their  panie,  drove  them,  without  any  great 
difficulty,  once  more  beyond  the  walls/-^p.  150-154. 

B^rgara  is  occupied  by  the  division  of  El  Pastor,  who  receives 
informatioB  that  the  Carlists  are  attacking  Villa  Franca.  In  the 
hope  of  surprising  them,  the  tfoops  are  got  under  arms  without 
beat  of  drum,  and  make  a  night  march  on  that  town,  crossing  in 
their  route  a  lofty  mountain  ridge : — 

'  On  gaining  the  k)w  ground  on  the  other  side  we  passed  the  town 
of  Villa  Real,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  smaU  village  of  Ormastegui. 
It  is  remarkable  as  containing  the  resijdence  of  the  brother  of  Zumala« 
carreguy,  the  Carlist  generd-in-cbief.  His  house  was  a  low  white 
building,  en  the  right  side  of  the  road,  in  shape  somewhat  like  an 
Snglish  barui  &nd  directly  opposite  the  parish  church,  of  which  be 
was  the  priest.  Strange  to  say,  he  was  as  violently  attached  to  the 
qaeen*s  party,  as  his  brother  to  that  of  Don  Carlps.  **  Had  it 
been  daylight  (said  my  comrade)  we  should  have  fomd  him  by 
tke  door,  with  a  table  by  his  side,  loaded  with  refreshments  and 
wiae  for  any  of  our  officers  who  might  be  disposed  to  partake."  As 
be  lived  unprotected  in  the  village,  and  no  vengeance  had  ever  been 
taken  on  him  for  his  zeal  on  behalf  of  the  constitutional  cause,  it  oc- 
earred  to  me  that  some  part  of  it  might  be  affected,  and  that  the 
brothers  were  probably  playing  the  same  game  as  the  Scotch  Jacobites 
dsriiig  the  years  1715  and  1745,  who  generally  found  it  convenient  to 
hire  tb^  two  beads  of  the  family  on  different  sides,  in  order  that  what;* 
ever  party  got  the  ascendency,  there  might  be  always  some  one  to 
elaim  and  preserve  the  estates/ 

What  follows  is  no  bad  specimen  of  the  liberality  and  informa- 
tiof]  of  that  civilized  t>arty  for  whom  the  diffusion  of  knowledge 
t>eople  ai'e  new  inaking  subscriptions : — 

*  There  are,  perhaps,  no  troops  in  the  world  handsomer  than  the 
Spanish.  Iii  other  countries  I  have  seeh  military  with  the  same  fine 
fcarriage  and  syminetiy  of  figure,  but  nowhere  but  in  the  Peninsula 
hate  I  ever  had  realized  to  my  imagination  the  portraits  of  Vandyke. 
9lie  ^mall  Greek  features,  the  high  imperial  brow,  the  pale  reflecting 
^eniitenance,  and  large,  melancholy,  dark  eye,  all  marked  the  Spanish 
Meers  as  a  class  apart.  The  very  eyebrows  and  moustache  added  to 
the  resemblance ;  they  were  finer  than  usual,  more  pencilled — in  better 
beepmg.  Saeh  a  cast  of  eonntenance  possesses  much  of  that  cha- 
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racier  to  which  we  attach,  in  England,  the  idea  of  inteUectnality,  and 
on  my  first  intercourse  with  Spanish  gentlemen  I  was  prepared  to 
meet  mental  powers  of  the  highest  order.  But  I  was  miserably  de« 
ceived.  The  beauty  of  the  interior  bore  no  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
outside,  and  their  minds,  allowing  even  for  the  small  opportunities 
enjoyed  under  a  jealous,  despotic,  and  ecclesiastical  government,  were 
singularly  ill-cultivated ;  their  prejudices,  the  consequence  of  their 
ignorance,  being  proportionably  strong.  Added  to  this  was  a  personal 
and  national  vanity,  so  keen  that  they  could  hardly  detail  a  fact  with* 
out  dealing  in  hyperbole ;  a  fashion  which  made  collecting  informatioQ 
even  tolerably  accurate  a  matter  of  great  labour. 

^  I  had  an  opportunity  of  verifying  these  remarks  in  the  conversation 
I  now  had  with  the  officers  with  whom  I  paced  the  great  square.  Out 
of  compliment  to  me  they  spoke  of  England  and  the  army  with  which 
she  had  assisted  Spain  in  the  war  of  independence.  Many  were  the 
eulogiums  passed  upon  both,  but  I  was  astonished  to  observe  that 
none  were  bestowed  upon  him  who  seemed  best  to  deserve  them,  the 
Duke  of  WeUin«rton.  On  the  contrary,  several  of  my  companioDi 
spoke  of  him  with  great  acrimony,  and  one  added  an  account  of  the 
battle  of  Toulouse,  which,  as  it  differs  from  all  the  variations  of  the 
story  given  in  and  out  of  parliament,  I  will  venture  to  introduce. 
According  to  my  "  fiat  friend,"  for  he  was  the  narrator,  the  Spanish 
troops  attached  to  Lord  Wellington's  command,  on  entering  France 
in  1814,  were  well  known  to  be  favourers  not  only  of  a  constitution 
but  a  republic.  A  disciplined  body  of  many  thousand  men,  entertain- 
ing such  principles,  were  of  course  powerful  opponents  to  the  resto- 
ration of  the  divine  right ; — and  as  the  legitimates  then  gaining  the 
ascendency  were  unwilling  to  permit  the  existence  of  adversaries  so 
well  able  to  thwart  their  views,  orders  were  given  to  the  duke  to  get 
rid  of  them,  "  co(ite  qui  co^ite."  To  send  some  thousand  men  to  Uie 
other  world  is  no  easy  matter  at  any  time,  and  as  the  only  legalized 
mode  of  attempting  such  wholesale  slaughter  was  by  a  battle,  the 
courtly  duke,  it  seems,  to  please  his  patrons,  pushed  forward  to 
Toulouse,  where  the  unfortunate  Spaniards,  placed,  like  Uriah,  in 
front  of  the  fight,  were  sacrificed  according  to  order. 

*  This  story  was  detailed  with  the  greatest  gravity,  and  appeared  to 
have  credence  from  its  Spanish  auditors ;  and  I  mention  it  only  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  the  ignorance  of  a  country  where  such  mon« 
strous  misstatements  were  not  crushed  in  a  moment  by  the  voice  of 
{public  reprobatbn.' — p.  184. 

Our  tourist  returns  to  Tolosa ;  as  he  descends  tlie  OriO|  on 
which  stands  that  town,  he  is  struck  with  traces  of  the  vast  wealth 
which  Spain  must  have  possessed  when  the  Indies  first  offered 
their  riches  to  her  grasp.  At  intervals  were  ruins  of  what  must, 
at  one  time^  have  been  considerable  hamletSi  connected  with  the 
main  road  by  bridges  whose  former  existence  could  in  some  cases 
be  guessed  only  from  the  remnants  of  their  shattered  piers : — ' 

*  Few  things  astonish  a  stranger  in  Spain  more  than  the  number 
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and  age  of  these  structures.  In  other  countries  they  are  generally 
the  marks,  not  only  of  great  wealth,  hut  of  the  progress  of  civiliution 
and  the  locomotive  hahits  of  the  people.  In  the  north  of  England^ 
and  in  Scotland,  a  hundred  years  ago,  they  were  extremely  rare,  and 
in  the  upland  glens  almost  unknown :  yet  England  has  erer  heen  con* 
sidered  as  taking  the  lead  in  the  mechanical  arts  useful  to  life ;  and  it 
was  consequently  with  no  small  degree  of  surprise  that  I  found  them 
scattered  along  the  valleys  of  the  Pyrenee8,with  a  profusion  that  would 
be  uncalled  for  even  in  these  days  of  fastidious  luxury.  Between  an 
orchard  in  the  close  vicinity  of  Villa  Franca  and  the  lower  part  of 
the  town  of  Tolosa  there  were  eight  hridges.' 

An  extravagant  number  at  any  time^  but  doubly  so  when  we  re- 
collect that  these  edifices  were  to  be  found  in  a  wild  district, 
whose  population  roust  ever  have  been  scanty ;  and  were  erected 
at  a  time  when  such  facilities  to  communication  were^  over  Eu- 
rope in  general^  extremely  rare^  and  the  inconvenience  attending 
the  want  of  them  consequently  little  thought  of. 

On  reaching  Tolosa  he  learned  that  during  his  absence  it  had 
been  attacked  and  nearly  taken  by  the  Carlists.  It  appeared  that 
their  troops,  under  Guibelaldi,  after  the  unsuccessful  attempt  on 
Villa  Franca,  had  descended  the  river  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
former  town.  The  garrison,  anxious  to  distinguish  itself,  went  out 
to  meet  them,  but  it  was  surprised  and  routed  by  the  Carlists, 
who  were  within  an  ace  of  entering  the  place  with  the  fugitives. 
Failing  in  this,  they  established  themselves  at  a  village  in  the  vici- 
nity, from  which  they  pushed  their  parties  up  to  the  gates,  and  kept 
up  a  correspondence  with  the  disaffected  withiu»  So  restless  and 
enterprising  an  enemy  naturally  attracted  the  attention  of  £1 
Pastor,  and  he  again  made  an  attempt  to  surprise  them.  March- 
ing with  his  division  from  Villa  Franca,  he  arrived  at  Tolosa 
QiKler  cover  of  night,  and  as  soon  as  his  men  were  refreshed,  moved 
off  in  search  of  the  enemy,  but  though  by  sending  the  Chapel 
Gorris  into  the  mountains  to  turn  their  flank  and  encumber  their 
retreat,  and  by  a  forced  march  almost  to  the  French  frontier,  he 
used  his  best  efforts  to  overtake  them,  he  was  unable  to  come  up 
with  his  light-footed  opponents,  and  returned !  without  having 
gained  any  other  advantage  than  the  capture  of  a  single  prisoner :— * 

^  Such  was  the  result  of  a  long  and  fatiguing  march  of  thirty-two 
miles,  made  under  the  personal  superintendence  of  the  best  and  most 
active  of  the  queen's  generals.  Paltry  as  the  success  was,  it  formed, 
from  what  I  heard  and  saw,  no  bad  specimen  of  the  vaunted  victories 
of  the  constitutional  armies.  As  such  it  was  blazoned  in  the  French 
ministerial  journals,  where,  among  other  achievements,  Jaureguy  was 
represented  as  having  captured  the  enemy's  baggage,  and  disorganized 
his  army.  The  first  exploit,  considering  that  they  cai'ry  nothing  with 
them  beyond  a  small  lipea  J^iapsack  for  holding  tbeiriunmunition  loaf, 
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t^emti  !•  me  M  diffieiill  as  depririiig  i  hif  Utftder  of  a  bertada  pieet 
•f  drett  whieb  shall  be  namelesa  ;  and  the  seeond  did  net  appear  I0 
hare  malerialljr  iiyured  their  effeotiTenessi  fei'  the  Tietorioai  eoluma 
teluraed  to  Tolosa  onlj  on  Friday  night,  and  on  Saturday  BMrniBg 
its  scattered,  diseomited  i>pponents  eefenpied  their  eld  qaarten  at 
ViUabuona,  and  their  outposts  were^  as  asual^  peeftkig  al  as  trom  lbs 
top  of  the  crags  that  overlooked  the  town. 

*  Not  eten  flie  solitary  prisoner  taken  ih  the  mountains  Was  allowed 
to  grace  th6  triumph  of  hid  eapforsi  aud  assure,  by  his  actual  ^reseace^ 
the  kiyal  subjeets  of  the  queen  that  they  had  evie  enemy  the  kssi  Tb 
use  the  words  of  the  red- bonnet  who  detailed  to  ine  the  fatory^  he  wm 
left  to  **  watch  the  trees,"  or,  in  other  words,  was  shot  where  he  wm 
taken."— p,  «oa. 

We  proceed  te  give  a  few  details  of  the  amusements  and  eeeu- 
pations  common  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  besieged  town : — 

*  The  society  of  Tolosa,  if  rank  be  considered  as  the  test  of  goed 
society,  was  excellent ;  but,  as  I  learned  from  a  resident  gentleroaJi 
irell  able  to  form  an  opinion,  extremely  illiterate.  The  ehief  amoie- 
ment  of  the  inhabitants  had  consisted  in  taking  the  air  in  the  eveniog 
at  the  grove,  about  two  hundred  yards  to  the  eastward  ;  but  since  the 
late  attack  of  the  Carlists,  that  had  acquired  a  dangerous  character, 
and  they  now  contented  themselves  with  lounging  in  the  balconies  sod 
criticising  the  passers-by. 

'  '  The  rair  sex  had  little  fo  distinguish  thein.  Their  faces  were  eveii 
plainer  than  those  of  thfe  dames  of  St.  Sebastian,  and  their  single  prt- 
tension  to  beauty  consisted  in  a  tolei'ably  good  foot  add  ancle.  Of 
Ais  they  were  extravagantly  ram ;  and  speht  much  of  tfaeif  time 
perched  upon  one  leg  on  the  cross  iron  biir  of  the  railing  of  the  bil- 
Gonyi  and  swinging  the  other  backwards  and  forwards  in  iihe  tifkir 
the  benefit  of  spectators; 

*  The  only  really  pretty  woman  I  saw  kept  the  eiglkr-shop  dpponle 
MouUet'tl  hduse4  She  had  two  children,  and  called  herself  a  widow} 
apparently  with  as  good  reason  as  the  celebrated  Marquise  St  E — ^f 
so  well  known  in  France  by  the  soubriquet  of  "  La  Veuve  de  la  Grande 
Arm^e." 

*  Whether  from  a  respect  to  the  manes  of  their  departed  comrades, 
or  from  some  other  c^tuse,  the  shop -window,  from  nK>ming  till  night, 
^as  crowded  by  all  the  military  in  the  place,  froin  the  drummer-ooy 
up  to  the  commandant.  Colonels,  adjutants.  Captains,  and  squires  o( 
high  degf  ee$  Were,  of  C6urse,  the  principal  objects  of  littention ;  but 
When  they  were  not  in  the  way^  serjeant^,  edrporals,  and  even  prival^, 
partknilarly  When  handsoide,  wete  smiled  on  ib  their  tufn.  verilj,if 
philanthtopy  be  k  virtue.  It  wcteld  have  been  diffieuk  to  hate  feuad  a 
ftiote  estifnable  individual. 

<  Two  doors  off  was  another  person  equally  formidable,  M 
«f  a  different  sex.  He  wae  a  man  of  about  fite-and«twentT, 
and  an  officer  of  the  garrisoti,  who  had  had  the  singular  f6U- 
•ily  of  beteg  pal  Aors  4e  wmbm  by  Ua  eiwft  treope.     Svme  tteathi 
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befer§,  aiid'§hoi11y  after  tbe  ocrnseripts,  who  oompanedthe  force  in  thf 
to#D«  were  put  under  arms^  they  were  calleil  but  at  a  late  hour  to 
repel  an  assaalt  of  the  enefnyj  The  night  was  dark,  and  they  sallied 
from  tiie  gate  with  their  muskets  lolided,  and  expecting  every  moment 
te  come  into  action^  Their  captain,  who  preceded  them,  received  somk 
trders  from  the  froat^  whieh  he  eomitiunicated  Ma  wee  io  those  hehind 
him ;  but  the  gallant  band,  too  much  excited  by  their  novel  situation 
to  eatch  exactly  what  he  said^  and  never  doubting  that  the  Philistines 
were  upon  them,  and  that  they  were  ordered  to  fire,  with  wonderfo} 
wiaoimity  let  fly  a  volley.  Luckily  for  their  leader,  they  were  despe- 
rately bad  shots ;  and  though  seventy  or  eighty  bullets  whistled  past 
him,  only  one  todk  etfect.  It  pierced  his  thigh ;  and  he  was  now,  with 
die  limb  in  a  sling,  slowly  recovering  from  the  wound. 

'  Daring  the  morning  he  lay  stretched  upon  a  couch,  invisible  to  all 
hut  the  fortunate  females  opposite*  But  exactly  as  the  clock  struck 
foui*,  arrayed  in  his  most  becoming  costume,  with  his  scarlet  foraging- 
cap  placed  jauntily  on  one  side  of  his  head,  supported  by  his  crutches, 
and  attended  by  a  dorporal — ^probably  his  military  servant  in  uniform 
—did  he  issue  from  the  portal. 

*  Uncle  Toby  had  but  one  Widow  Wadmairto  welcome  his  approach : 
fifty  pair  of  bright  eyes  waited  in  eager  expectation  the  presence  of 
the  Captain  of  Tolosa.  No  sooner  had  the  thump,  thump,  thump, 
that  marked  the  descent  of  the  stilts  oh  the  staircase,  resounded 
through  the  street,  than  the  oiirtains  that  veiled  the  madonnas  within 
were  pushed  aside,  and  mistress  and  maid  rushed  to  the  railing  of  the 
balcony.  The  first  story,  the  second  story,  the  third — all  were  waving 
with  female  drapery ;  and  as  soon  as  the  red  cap  appeared  below  the 
doorwayi  there  issued  forth  ^  Babel  of  sounds,  in  which  hopes  and 
lears  knd  congratulations  were  all  niingled.  They  hoped  he  w^  better 
—they  f^&rea  he  might  be  worse — they  congratulated  him  on  looking 
80  weU.  To  all  this  torf  ent  ot  complinaents  the  happy  man  said  nothing. 
Perhaps  remembering  that  gestiife  was  the  best  part  of  eloquence,  he 
doubted  if  Demosthenes  hinnseif  would  have  appeared  to  advantage 
encumbered  with  a  pair  of^  crutches.  Perhaps,  anicious  to  give  offence 
to  none,  where  all  were  to  amiable,  he  feared  to  commit  himself  in  lan- 
guage that  must  in  its  warmth  have  been  unequal.  <*  But,  what- 
soe  er  the  cause  might  be,"  he  said  nothing  ;  but,  adopting  the  safer 
plan  of  Sir  Pertinax  Macsycbphant,  he  booed*  ft  was  not,  liowever, 
a  bow-general-:-it  wad,  like  that  of  the  worthy  baronet,  a  bow  of  dis- 
cnmination«  There  wad  the  nod  of  easy  familiarity  to  the  maid- 
servant; there  was  the  slight  inclination,  still  familiar,  but  of  greater 
reverence,  to  the  mistress;  biit  when  some  senora,  whose  rank  or 
beauty  demanded  a  deeper  homage,  came  between  the  sun  and  his 
nobility,  down  went  the  head  between  the  shoulders,  and  the  eyes  were 
turned  upwards,  with  an  expression  intended  to  convey  at  once  the 
most  exalted  admiratk)n  for  her  person,  and  the  deepest  gratitude  for 
her  sympathy. 

'  It  ocoasionaliy  occurred  to  me,  that  all  this  commiseration,  6n  the 
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part  of  his  fair  conntrywotnen,  tra^  sadly  thrown  away ;  for,  if  I  read 
aright,  the  self-satisfied  air  of  happy  yanity  with  which  the  gallant 
captain  shuffled  down  the  street,  he  found  it  more  agreeable,  wounded 
as  he  was,  to  be  *'  the  cynosure  of  neighbouring  eyes,"  in  the  good 
town  of  Tolosa,  than  to  be  wandering  in  the  mountains  of  Navarre, 
with  the  double  risk  of  being  shot  at  by  the  Carlists  or  starved  by  the 
commissary.' — p.  230. 

The  scenes  of  which  our  author  was  a  spectator  were  some- 
times of  a  more  melancholy  character: — 

*  I  was  returning  to  my  bed,  when  Moullet,  who  was  au  couranl  of 
everything  that  passed,  informed  me  that  a  shopkeeper  of  Tolosa  was 
to  be  shot  that  morning  for  tampering  with  the  troops.  About  three 
days  before  he  had  endeavoured  to  persuade  a  corporal,  who  was  bil- 
leted in  his  house,  to  leave  the  Queen's  service  and  join  Don  Carktt. 
The  man  affected  to  consent  to  his  proposal,  and  volunteered  bringing 
over  some  of  his  comrades,  to  whom  he  said  the  change  would  be 
equally  agreeable.  Accordingly,  that  same  evening,  he  introduced 
three  men,  to  whom  the  unsuspecting  Carlist  reiterated  his  former 
arguments.  Apparently  convinced  by  what  they  had  heard,  his 
auditors  left  his  house  and  went  immediately  to  the  commandant  and 
denounced  him.  He  was  arrested  that  night,  tried  by  a  court-martial 
on  the  following  day,  and  condemned  to  be  shot  on  the  evidence  of  the 
military  Judas  and  his  associates.  The  execution  was  fixed  for  this 
morning,  and  was  to  take  place  at  an  old  house,  standing  close  by  the 
river,  in  a  maize  field,  on  the  road  to  France,  and  about  a  hundred 
yards  from  the  gate  of  the  town. 

'  At  five  minutes  before  seven,  the  garrison,  headed  by  the  com- 
mandant on  horseback,  and  with  its  band  playing  a  dead  march,  crossed 
the  bridge.  The  veterans  led  the  way— then  came  the  youn^  troops— 
and  the  invalids  who  could  limp,  but  without  arms,  closed  the  rear. 
They  halted,  and  drew  up  on  the  high  road,  opposite  the  old  house. 
Two  or  three  hundred  of  the  townspeople,  among  whom  were  many 
women,  also  attended  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  execution. 

•  There  were  other  spectators  not  less  interested.  The  hill,  at  the 
foot  of  which  winds  the  road,  is  steep  and  rocky,  and  on  the  side  of  the 
town  nearly  inaccessible.  Its  sunmiit  was  a  favourite  haunt  and  look- 
out of  the  Carlists,  and  was  on  the  present  occasion  crowded  with  their 
outposts,  who,  without  being  able  either  to  protect  or  to  avenge  him, 
looked  down  with  no  enviable  feelings  on  the  fate  of  their  unfortunate 
partisan. 

'  About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  had  elapsed  when  we  heard  the  soond 
of  a  muffled  drum,  and  immediately  appeared  the  troops  that  guarded 
the  prisoner.  There  were  four  files  of  five  men  each,  and  an  officer. 
In  the  middle  was  the  prisoner  himself,  his  arms  bound  behind  him 
by  a  cord,  which  was  held  by  a  single  soldier  who  followed.  On 
each  side  walked  a  parish  priest :  they  were  dressed  in  black  ;  and 
instead  of  the  Basilio  hat  they  generally  wear,  had  small  skullcaps 
of  the  same  colour.     The   two  clergymen  foimed  a  remarkable 
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contrast.  He  on  the  right  was  of  a  tali,  cominancling  figure,  but 
UioQgh  young,  the  brow  was  care-worn  and  the  cheek  pale  and  thin  ; 
and  there  was  that  about  the  eye  and  mouth  which  spoke  of  high  ener- 
gies and  a  k>fty  ambitk)n,  unchecked  by  the  finer  sensibiUties  or  moral 
scruples  that  occasionally  make  men  hesitate  in  gratifying  it.  Alto- 
gether, the  face  was  remarkable — that  of  a  man  formed  of  the  "  stuff 
of  which  they  make  cardinals  and  popes."  He  evidently  held  in  con* 
tempt  the  part  they  had  given  him  to  play,  and  did  not  even  affect  an 
interest  in  the  unhappy  man  beside  him.  His  keen  grey  eye  wandered 
over  the  crowd,  glancing  rapidly  from  face  to  face,  as  if  it  would  have 
read  in  the  countenances  of  the  spectators  their  feelings  towards  the 
prisoner,  and  gathered  their  political  creed  from  their  sympathy  or  their 
hidifference. 

•  His  associate,  on  the  left,  was  of  a  very  different  order.  With 
nothing  of  what  is  called  character  in  his  countenance,  he  had  a  far 
more  amiable  expression.  The  face  was  round  and  full  and  high* 
coloared ;  and  there  was  a  twinkle  about  the  eye,  with  traces  of  habi- 
tual gaiety  about  the  mouth,  which  not  even  the  gravity  of  the  present 
moment  had  been  able  totally  to  eradicate.  He  carried  in  his  right 
band  a  crucifix,  which  he  held  up  from  time  to  time  to  the  view  of  the 
prisoner  ;  and,  speaking  to  him  in  a  low  tone,  seemed  endeavouring 
to  prepare  him  for  another  world. 

*■  The  Carlist  heeded  him  not.  He  was  a  remarkably  handsome 
young  man,  about  seven-and-twenty,  and  with  the  chest  and  shoulders 
of  a  Hercules.  The  hair  was  jet  black,  the  nose  aquiline,  the  eye  deep 
set  but  bright  and  penetrating,  and  with  the  mouth  expressive  of  the 
most  determined  resolution.  The  face  was  pale  ;  but  this  is  common 
in  Spain,  and  it  might  be  constitutional.  His  dress  was  the  blue 
bonnet  of  the  country,  and  a  round  jacket  and  trowsers  of  cloth  of  the 
same  colour.  The  shirt  showed  the  breast,  and  was  open  to  the  waist- 
band. To  the  exhortations  of  the  priest  on  his  left  he  paid  no  atten- 
tion. His  eye  glanced  haughtily  on  those  around  and  beside  him. 
His  manner  was  more  than  collected — it  was  cx>ntemptuous.  He  car- 
ried himself  loftily;  and  there  was  not  a  man  in  the  escort  who 
stepped  more  firmly — not  one  whose  foot  came  to  the  ground  in  better 
time.  Indeed,  notwithstanding  his  squalid  look  and  coarse  attire,  the 
feeling  of  the  moment  had  conununicated  to  him  an  air  of  true 
dignity. 

•  When  the  escort  arrived  opposite  the  old  house,  they  marched 
down  a  narrow  lane  that  led  through  the  maize,  and  halted  at  the  place 
of  execution.  There  fresh  exhortations  of  the  priest  followed,  but 
they  were  still  disregarded  by  the  prisoner — who  accepted,  however, 
of  a  tumbler  of  wine  and  a  piece  of  bread  which  they  offered  him,  and 
drank  about  half,  soaking  the  bread  in  the  wine.  He  then  started 
forward,  and,  in  the  tone  and  manner  of  a  man  giving  a  convivial 
toast,  called  out  '^  Viva  Carlos  el  Rey  !*'  In  a  lower  tone  he  added  a 
hope  that  the  spectators  would  remember  him  in  their  prayers  ;  and 
then  with  a  calm,  resolute  step  walked  to  the  chair  prepared  for  him. 
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As  Boou  as  he  4iad  sat  dowiif  his^raM  w^ve  ^niMefl  io  fke  baek,  aoi 
a  handkerchief  bandaged  over  his  eyas, 

'  The  soldiers  had,  in  the  meantime,  taken  their  plaoes  about  seveil 
feet  off,  and  orders  were  givea  to  make  ready.  The  muskets  were 
presented ;  and  the  officer,  takbg  his  bandkercliief  in  bis  right  hand, 
without  uttering  a  word,  slowly  raised  and  depressed  it  three  several 
times.  As  it  was  lowered  for  the  thiitl  time,  the  first  file  fired,  and 
the  unfortunate  man  was  no  more.  There  w^s  no  struggle — it  was 
over  in  a  moment — a  ball  had  pierced  his  brain.  The  head  fell  on  the 
back  of  the  chair,  and  the  limbs  started  a  little  forward :  there  was  w. 
blood  visible,  except  a  little  that  ooz§d  oiit  below  that  part  of  the 
handkerchief  which  covered  the  right  eye.  In  about  two  minateSi 
four  old  men,  each  of  whom  might  have  served  as  a  memento  of  mor-; 
tality,  approached,  bearing  pn  their  shoulder^  a  small  bier,  attached 
to  two  poles.  The  body  was  rudely  trundled  int^  it  {  and  its  ags4r 
supporters,  sinking  ui^der  the  weight,  st^gered  aw^y, 

*  With  the  corse  vanished  the  spell  that  had  hitherto  influeneed  the 
minds  of  the  spectators.  During  the  executipnt  they  h&d  been  grave, 
orderly,  and  silent ;  but  as  soon  as  the  dead  body  was  carried  off, 
each  turned  to  his  neighbour  and  hastened  to  in^ke  his  remarks.  For 
a  moment  the  tones  of  their  vc^c^s  yfere  low  ^^^  modulated ;  but  this 
restraint  soon  wore  off;  and  in  f^ve  minutes  after  a  fellow-creatarQ 
had  l^een,  as  the  phrase  goes,  *'  lapnched  intQ  eternity,"  they 
passed  me  on  their  way  to  the  town  lauj^hing  and  joking,  as 
merry  and  as  gay  as  if  they  h^d  been  returning  froni  a  fair  or  a 
horse-race.  It  Js  ever  so.  Be  it  who  they  may — stranger  or 
relative — they  die  and  are  forgotten ;  and  we  return  tp  the  waati 
and  the  interests  of  our  own  busy  scene,  with  the  siime  eager- 
ness as  the  household  of  the  good  old  Knight  of  L4  Mancha, 
where,  before  the  gallant  and  kindr hearted  gentleman  was  cold  upon 
his  bier,  *'  the  nurse  ate  and  th^  niece  drank,  end  Saneho  cherished 
his  little  carcase.*'  '-^p,  258, 

But  our  extracts  have  been  already  too  numerous,  and  we 
hasten  to  conclude  them  by  the  observations  which  follow,  perhaps 
the  most  important  part  of  the  journal,  as  containing  the  opinions 
of  an  eye-witness  of  the  position  and  forces  of  the  contending 
parties,  and  their  relative  chances  of  success. 

*  The  army  employed  in  the  four  provinces  against  the  Garlists 
consisted  of  35,000  pnen.  Of  these  15,000  were  in  garrison,  and 
20,000  were  engaged  in  active  service.  It  was  in  five  divisions-— the 
first,  under  Espartero,  occupied  Biscay ;  the  second,  under  Jx>renzo, 
was  in  Navarre  ;  the  fourth,  under  Jaureguy,  kept  down  Guipuscoa; 
and  the  third  and  fifth,  under  Generals  Cordova  and  Bedoya,  formed 
the  army  of  the  commander-in-chief,  Rodil. 

'  Of  the  state  of  the  troops  I  confess  my  first  opinion  was  by  ne 
means  favourable.  Then,  accustomed  to  see  our  trim  guardsmen  in 
Hyde- Park,  my  eye  was  caught   by  the  wretched  clothing  oi  the 
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SptDiardfl,  their  waBi  pf  shoeSt  stockings,  ancl  knapsacks,  aii4  -tbeir 
deficiency  in  those  thousand  minutiae  of  dres§  which  arct  necessary 
to  give  a  uniform  character  to  soldiery.  But  a  short  tim^  spen^ 
in  marching  amongst  them  h&d  done  much  to  wipe  off  my  original 
^ejudices,  and  I  now  looked  less  at  tbQ  drapery,  iMid  more  at  the 
men. 

*  Taking  them  as  a  body»  they  were  tall*  stout,  an4  well  made  \ 
fober,  steady,  and  obedient.  Their  discipline  was  good,  and  their  am^g 
kept  in  th^  highest  prd^r.  Of  th^jir  ^ghting  qiialities  report  spokQ 
Tariously ;  and  I  confess  the  nqmeroua  pqmbats  which  were  detailed 
to  me,  in  which,  after  several  hours  of  hard  fighting,  the  whole  losa 
amounted  to  some  six  or  seven  wounded,  and  as  many  missing,  gave 
me  no  very  high  idea  of  their  fondness  to  come  into  collision  with  their 
enemies.  '  I  ought,  however,  to  add  that  all  the  foreign  officers  with 
wbom  I  conversed  upon  the  subject  spoke  highly  of  their  courage, 
ind  said  that  they  only  required  to  be  better  led,  to  become  first-rate 
troops ;  and  perhaps  the  conduct  of  the  Italians  in  Napoleon's  army, 
and  that  of  the  Portuguese  and  Sepoys  in  our  own,  goes  far  to  prove 
that  the  behaviour  of  soldiers  in  action  depends  not  so  much  on  the 
original  character  of  the  men,  as  on  the  spirit  and  gallantry  of  their 
leaders.  In  these  qualities  the  Spanish  officeni  were  said  to  be  at  best 
deficient,  and  adventitious  physical  causes  had  contributed  to  add  to 
their  original  inefi&ciency^  The  greater  part  of  those  I  saw  in  the 
armies  of  Rodil  and  Jaureguy  were  men  somewhat  advanced  in  life, 
who  had  been  made  prisoners  during  the  earl^  part  of  the  Peninsular 
War.  In  1814  they  had  returned  to  their  country,  but  as  most  of 
them  were  obnoxious  to  Ferdinand,  on  account  of  their  principles^ 
they  were  obliged,  by  his  restoration  to  absolute  power,  either  to 
leave  Spain,  or  to  retire  on  half-pay. 

'  Both  these  classes,  thus  mavtyrs  to  their  political  creed,  had  clain^s 
on  the  regency  of  1888,  and,  on  the  double  prinoiple  of  gratitude  and 
bterest,  were  restored  to  the  army  and  their  rank.  But  years  had 
rdled  on  in  the  interval,  and  lieutenants  at  twenty  found  themselves 
at  ibrty  lieutenants  still,  and  engaged  in  a  war  demanding,  beyond  all 
others,  those  energies  and  that  activity  of  which  their  age  and  bulk 
aiiice  deprived  them. 

'  Oat  of  compassion  to  their  infirmities,  the  government  had  per- 
mitted the  older  officers,  even  of  the  lowest  ranks,  to  use  horses ;  but 
as  it  was  impossible  to  draw  a  line  between  tho^e  who,  from  bodily 
weakness,  were  entitled  to  the  indulgence,  and  those  who  were  not, 
the  practice  became  universal.  Unfortunately  the  means  of  becoming 
luxurious  were  not  increased  with  the  permission ;  and  as  the  scanty 
pay  of  theSpanish  officer  was  insufficient  to  support  more  than  one 
animal,  and  that  necessary  for  the  conveyance  of  his  baggage,  he 
endeavoured  to  make  the  unhappy  quadruped  do  double  duty ;  and  sat 
M^natted  on  the  top  of  his  pack-saddle  like  an  old  woman  going  to 
narket  between  her  panniers  of  effgs.  Nothing  could  give  a  more 
Qoioldier-like  appearance  to  a  marcn  than  this  practice ;  and  contri- 
buted 
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buted  to  make  them  the  object  of  ridicule  to  their  mcQ,  instead  of 
being  considered  examples  of  zeal  and  activity  in  moments  of  exhaus- 
tion and  toil. 

*  Many  of  the  Spanish  officers  were  decorated ;  several  wore  two 
Orders,  and  I  recollect  a  single  instance  of  a  lieutenant  who  had 
three.  One  of  these,  if  I  understood  rightly,  had  been  given  him  on 
account  of  his  having  been  carried  a  prisonei:  to, France.  But  it 
has  since  occurred  to  me  that  my  ears  must  have  deceh*ed  me,  for  if 
a  government  rewards  its  troops  for  being  beaten,  it  is  diffittilt  to  un- 
derstand by  what  stimulus  it  shall  tempt  them  to  be  occasionally  vie* 
torious/ — p.  290. 

Of  the  Carlist  army  he  speaks  thus : — 

*  Opposed  to  these  forces  of  the  constitutioiial  government,  the 
Carlists  had  about  14,000  picked  men,  in  capital  order  and  well  armed, 
under  Zumalacarreguy,  Eraso,  and  Zabala.  Independently  of  these, 
there  were  two  or  three  corps  of  1000  or  1200  each,  under  Guibelaldi, 
Iturisso,  and  other  leaders ;  besides  numerous  bands  of  Guerillas, 
which  occupied  every  village,  and  served  the  cause  by  blocking  up  the 
roads,  and  cutting  ofif  the  communications.  That  the  numerical  force 
of  the  legitimate  party  was  not  greater,  arose  from  their  want  of  arms, 
as  such  was  the  enthusiasm  in  favour  of  Don  Carlos,  that  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that,  beyond  the  walls  of  the  fortified  towns, 
nineteen-twentieths  of  the  population  were  his  adherents.  Of  the  dis- 
position of  those  within  the  places  occupied  by  the  military  of  the 
Queen  it  would  be  difficult  to  judge,  as  death  or  imprisonment  fol* 
lowed  an  avowal  of  Carlist  opinions,  and  thus  rendered  it  necessary 
for  the  inhabitants  to  affect  unanimity  in  a  cause  for  which  it  is  pro« 
bable  many  of  them  entertained  the  most  cordial  aversion. 

*  During  the  early  part  of  the  struggle,  in  which  the  Basque  pro* 
vinces  engaged  in  support  of  their  sovereign,  they  carefully  avoided 
anything  like  a  collision  with  their  opponents  in  open  ground,  from 
the  knowledge  that  the  discipline  of  the  Queen's  soldiery,  and  their 
superior  power  of  handling  their  arms,  gave  them  advantages,  against 
which  mere  numbers  would  not  avail.  They  therefore  adopted  that 
system  of  warfare  which  they  had  found  so  successful  in  the  contest 
with  Napoleon,  and  which  was  suggested  alike  by  their  habits,  and  the 
character  of  the  country.  Acting  upon  this  principle,  they  contented 
theniselves  with  surprising  out-posts,  cutting  off  convoys,  intercepting 
couriers,  and  thus  leaving  the  different  corps  of  the  constitutional 
army  perfectly  isolated,  and  ignorant  alike  of  the  motions  of  their 
enemies  or  their  friends. 

*  Emboldened  by  success,  they  gradually  abandoned  the  extreme 
caution  of  their  early  enterprises,  and  commenced  an  attack  on  the 
main  body  of  the  Chris tinos,  and  from  the  top  of  rocks  which  overhung 
the  road,  and  the  woody  defiles  that  here  ahd  there  ran  along  it  for 
upwards  of  a  league,  kept  up  a  fire  upon  the  troops  below.  This 
mode  of  warfare,  little  glorious  as  it  may  appear,  had  been  singularly 
destructive ;  and  during  the  two  months  previous  to  that  in  which  I 
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joibed  Rodily  the  Qaeen's  forces  Had,  in  consequence  of  sucli  attack9, 
or  from  the  paltry  skirmishes  in  which  they  had  been  engaged,  lost  not 
less  than  eighty  officers.  Occasionally,  too,  when  favourable  circum* 
stances  presented  themselves,  the  Oarlists  attempted  a  bolder  policy, 
and  when  supposed  to  be  at  a  distance,  or  in  small  numbers,  appeared 
suddenly  before  detached  corps  of  their  enemy,  in  a  force  that  mad^ 
fighting  or  flying  alike  unavailing.  To  such  surprises  were  owing  the 
defeats  of  Quesada  and  Lorenzo's  advanced  guard.  In  both  cases 
the  approach  of  the  legitimates  was  wholly  unexpected,  and  the 
disorganization  of  the  one  force,  and  the  annihilation  of  the  other, 
almost  without  loss  to  the  victors,  showed  how  well  the  enterprises 
had  been  planned. 

*^  These  fortunate  results  arose  from  their  possessing  that  power 
which  is  the  groundwork  of  all  military  success^— the  power  of  com- 
bination ;  a  necessary  consequence  of  their  knowledge  of  the  country, 
their  capability  of  enduring  fatigue,  and  their  accuracy  of  intelli- 
gence. The  first  of  these  was  peculiarly  the  concomitant  of  an  army 
conoposed  of  shepherds  and  smugglers,  to  whom,  in  the  course  of  their 
▼arious  professions,  every  path  in  the  mountains,  with  its  individual 
capabilities,  was  accurately  known,  and  gave  to  their  general,  either 
on  occasion  of  advance  or  retreat,  advantages  of  the  first  order. 
Their  power  of  enduring  fatigue  was  not  less  remarkable^  and  was 
snch,  that  had  I  not  received  my  information  from  a  dozen  different 
and  unconnected  quarters;  I  could  scarcely  have  credited  iL  But  I 
was  again  and  again  informed,  that  Zumalacarreguy  had  not  unfre- 
qnently  marched  fifty  miles  in  a  day ;  and  that  the  body-guard  of  Don 
Carlos,  on  the  occasion  of  his  being  so  nearly  captured  by  Jaureguy, 
had  passed  over,  within  the  four- and- twenty  hours,  between  fifty  and 
sixty  miles ;  and  must  have  moved  at  a  very  rapid  pace  even  to  the 
end  of  their  journey,  as,  on  approaching  Tolosa,  El  Pastor;  and  the 
troops  in  pursuit,  too  much  fatigued  to  follow  any  farther,  took  refuge 
in  the  town,  and  sent  the  garrison  to  continue  the  chace.  But  eveh 
these  fresh  men  were  unable  to  come  near  the  veteran  pedestrians  of 
the  prince*s  garde  de  corpsy  and  returned  in  two  hours  in  despair.      ' 

*  With  such  extraordinary  capabilities  of  limb,  the  Spanish  consti- 
tutional army,  however  superior  it  might  be  to  those  of  other  European 
governments  in  its  marching  qualifications,  was  totally  unable  to  enter 
into  competition.  But  even  had  its  physical  energies  been  equally 
great  with  those  of  its  Carlist  opponents,  its  motions  must  ever  have 
been  more  dilatory,  from  the  circumstance,  that  the  legitimates 
were  able  to  advance  at  the  rate  of  speed  possessed  by  their  best 
men,  as  they  found  all  along  their  route,  in  the  cottages  of  the 
attached  peasantry,  an  asylum  for  their  exhausted  soldiery ;  while  the 
Christinos  were  obliged  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  laggard 
step  of  the  greatest  mvalid  in  their  ranks,  as  every  loiterer  was  sure 
to  be  slaughtered  as  soon  as  he  was  beyond  the  protection  of  his  com- 
rades. Even  in  Guipuscoa,  where,  from  the  more  open  state  of  the 
country,  snch  attacks  were  less  dreaded,  I  have  seen  the  rear-guard, 
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pM>re  than  onoe,  come  to  a  halt  till  aome  aoldiert  who  were  drlnldog 
At  amulet  had  finished  their  draughty  lest  they  should  be  exposed  to 
danger  by  being  for  a  few  moments  behind  the  rest 

*  It  is  in  consequence  of  this  amazing  rapidity  of  movement,  and 
this  attachment  of  the  Basquese,  that  I  should  be  inclined  to  littes 
with  distrust  to  the  details  of  any  important  loss  sustained  by  the  Carl- 
ists,  so  long  as  they  confine  their  operations  to  the  broken  anrfaoe  of 
the  four  proyinces.  As  in  the  event  of  Zumalacarreguy  being  en- 
gaged in  any  general  combat,  in  which  he  was  not  likely  to  be  victor 
-—a  matter  by  no  means  probable,  since  by  his  superior  speed  he  is 
enabled  to  choose  his  own  ground,  and  is  understood  never  to  go  into 
action  except  with  overwhelming  odds  in  his  favour — ^he  hasonly,  on  the 
day  going  against  him,  to  scatter  his  troops  to  every  wind  of  heaven, 
and  send  them  in  a  thousand  directions  to  the  defiles  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, where,  moving  at  a  pace  incompatible  alike  with  the  dress 
and  the  habits  of  the  regulars,  they  would  be  in  a  few  minutes  safe 
from  pursuit ;  and,  reorganizing  themselves  amid  the  security  of 
their  fastnesses,  assume,  in  four-and-twenty  hours,  as  formidable  a 
character  as  ever.  The  constitutional  army  has  no  such  resooroe 
against  misfortune ;  its  existence  depends  upon  its  remaining  in  a 
mass,  and  once  broken,  it  would  certainly  and  rapidly  be  annihilated 
in  detail. 

*  Another  circumstance,  highly  favourable  to  the  Carlist  generals, 
is  the  accuracy  of  their  intelligence,  and  the  power  which  they  pos» 
sess  of  transmitting  immediate  orders  to  the  subordinate  hrads  of 
the  scattered  corps.  In  both  qualifications  were  the  Christinos  de> 
ficient.  Of  intelligence  indeed,  such  as  it  was,  they  had  plenty,  for 
it  is  always  volunteered  when  men  pay  high ;  and  it  was  said  that 
Rodil  gave  an  ounce  of  gold  for  each  piece  of  information:  but  hit 
officers  used  to  complain  that  it  could  not  be  depended  on ;  and  thst 
even  where  it  proved  to  be  true,  the  conunander-in-chief  was  unabk 
to  take  advantage  of  it  so  as  to  execute  a  combined  moT6ment--ai 
the  orders  to  the  generals  of  the  detached  divisions  could  only  ht 
conveyed  under  the  protection  of  a  strong  escort,  which  was  oeca- 
sionally  beaten  back  when  amounting  to  180  men,  and  which,  even 
when  enabled  to  proceed,  marched  only  in  the  day-time,  and  moved  at 
a  snail's  pace. 

*  The  Carlists  were  in  a  very  different  position.  Through  the  me- 
dium of  a  peasantry,  who  had  been  taught  by  their  priests  that  they 
veere  incurring  eternal  damnation  if  they  neglected  any  means  of 
advancing  the  cause  of  their  sovereign,  the  most  detailed  acconnti 
were  conveyed  to  the  head-quarters  of  ZumaUcarreguy  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  queen's  army ;  while  despatches,  sent  from  one  corpt 
to  another,  instead  of  loitering  along  the  road  at  the  slow  pace  <^  aa 
escort  of  infantry,  were  conveyed  across  the  country  after  the  fashion 
of  the  fiery  cross  in  the  old  times  of  Highland  warfare.  The  bearer 
of  the  packet,  while  it  remained  in  his  possession,  hurried  on  wi^  all 
the  speed  that  wind  and  limb  could  muster ;  and  at  the  moment  hit 
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e&eif^es  became  exhausted,  he  was  entitled  to  pUt  it  into  the  hands 
of  the  first  peasant  whom  he  met,  who,  on  horseback  or  on  foot,  in  cot- 
tage or  in  field,  was  obliged  to  receive  it,  and  (such  was  the  terror 
inspired  by  the  denunciations  of  the  monks)  to  forward  it  on  its  course 
wiUi  the  same  rapidity.  In  this  manner,  the  orders  of  the  superior 
officers  of  the  legitimate  party  were  occasionally  conveyed  sixteen 
miles  within  the  hour ;  and  their  power,  either  of  avoiding  or  sur** 
piisiDg  an  enemy,  increased  in  a  tenfold  degree. 

'  But,  independently  of  the  information  derived  from  a  zealous  pea^ 
Bantry,  they  had  a  corps  of  light  troops  specially  attached  to  the  duty 
of  preceding  and  following  the  queen's  army.  These  fellows  occupied 
the  heights,  and  by  firing  signals  were  able  to  communicate  with  each 
other,  and  transmit  intelligence  with  wonderful  facility.  They  were, 
as  I  was  afterwards  informed,  in  full  operation  on  the  day  on  which 
IWil's  army  left  Tolosa  for  Ascoytia,  and  gave  warning  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  latter  town  of  our  approach  within  five  minutes  after 
we  had  entered  the  gully  up  which,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
Tolosa,  turns  the  Ascoytia  road.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  band 
of  Carlists  which  occupied  the  village,  and  those  inhabitants  who,  from 
their  zeal  for  legitimacy,  might  have  been  objects  of  suspicion  to 
^il,  had  full  time  to  transport  themselves  to  the  mountains,  and 
await  in  safety  amid  their  fastnesses  the  moment  of  our  departure. 

'  Of  the  fortified  places  possessed  by  the  queen,  all,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Pampeluna  and  St  Sebastian,  might  be  taken  in  a  few 
hours  by  two  heavy  guns ;  as  those  I  saw,  Eybar,  Bergara,  Villa- 
franca,  and  Tolosa,  were  commanded  by  heights  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood ;  and  I  was  informed  that  the  others  were  in  a  similar 
aituation.  But  I  am  not  sure  that  it  would  be  good  policy  in  the 
Carlists  to  reduce  them  if  they  could,  as  at  present  they  are  said  to 
occupy  fifteen  thousand  men,  who,  without  a  single  soldier  being 
withdrawn  from  the  legitimate  ranks  for  the  purpose,  are  de  facto 
Mockaded  by  the  animosity  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood, 
and  dare  not,  except  in  force,  move  three  hundred  yards  from  the 
walls.  Occasionally  they  sally  forth  in  a  strong  body,  and  clear  the 
ft)ads  for  two  miles  in  advance  *,  but  though  everything  gives  wiqr 
before  them,  they  no  sooner  begin  to  retrace  their  steps  than  their 
•Mpoies  return  upon  their  heels,  and  by  the  time  they  have  entered 
the  town  the  place  is  as  strictly  blockaded  as  before. 

'  From  all  these  circumstances,  were  I  called  on  to  form  an  opinion^ 
I  ahouM  augur  ill  for  the  success  of  the  queen  in  the  four  provinces. 
Independently  of  the  hatred  of  the  Basquese — a  hatred  founded  on  the 
^P^^  ground  of  interest,  loyalty,  and  religion — there  exists  a  bar  to 
her  success  in  the  character  of  the  country,  Avhich,  full  of  forests  and 
defiles,  is  impenetrable  to  any  but  the  natives  ;  and  defied  the  power 
of  Napoleon,  at  the  head  of  armies  much  more  formidable  than  any 
that  the  Christinos  are  likely  to  bring  into  the  field. 

'  Of  the  sentiments  of  the  inhabitants  towards  Don  Carios,  in  the 
southern  districts  of  the  Peninsula,  I  had  no  means  of  forming  an 
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opinion ;  but  though  at  present  there  appears  an  unammons  feeling  ia 
.  favour  of  the  constitution,  it  should  be  recollected,  that  there  are  scat- 
tered over  the  surface  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  eighty-six  thoosand 
regular  clergy,  besides  an  enormous  number  of  parish  priests,  most  of 
whom  identify  the  cause  of  Don  Carlos  with  their  own ;  and  who, 
ruling  with  almost  sovereign  power  over  the  minds  of  an  ignorant  and 
prejudiced  majority,  would  be  inclined  to  use  their  influence  on  the 
first  occasion  on  which  It  could  be  employed  with  advantage,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  producing  opposition  to  the  Queen's  government.' — p.  856-63. 
In  these  observations,  generally,  we  concur — though  we  must 
add  that  we  estimate  the  chances  of  success  of  the  legitimate  party 
much  more  highly  than  our  author  does.  During  the  last  year  it 
appears  to  us  that  the  war  in  the  Basque  provinces  has  materially 
changed  its  character.  When  our  tourist  was  in  Spain,  the  Carl- 
ists  acted  chiefly  on  the  defensive  ;  and  if  they  attempted  bolder 
measures,  were  indebted  for  their  happy  issue  either  to  their  sur- 
prising,  or  overwhelming  by  numbers,  isolated  portions  of  the  con- 
stitutional army.  Since  that  time — and  the  fact  is  remarkable,  ai 
arguing  an  important  improvement  in  the  morale  and  discipline 
of  their  troops — they  have  gradually  assumed  a  more  forward  atti- 
tude, and  meeting  their  opponents  face  to  face,  in  open  ground, 
and  on  equal  terms,  have  repeatedly  engaged  and  beaten  the  largest 
force  which  the  queen's  party  could  bring  against  them. 

It  will  be  recollected,  too,  that  these  victories  have  been  ob- 
tained over  the  best  oflicers  in  Spain.  Kodil,  the  defender  of 
Callao,  was  opposed  to  them,  and  failed ;  Mina,  who,  associated 
as  he  was  in  the  minds  of  the  Basquese  with  the  recollection  of 
former  triumphs,  was  perhaps  the  most  formidable  opponent  of 
Don  Carlos,  has  shared  the  same  fate ;  and  Valdez^  their  suc- 
cessor, with  a  higher  character  than  any  of  his  countrymen  for 
professional  knowledge,  has  become  distinguished  above  bis  pre- 
decessors only  by  the  superior  amount  of  bis  losses,  and  has,  it 
is  said,  shut  himself  up  in  Vittoria,  and  resigned  to  his  opponent 
that  which  has  hitherto  been  the  battle-field  of  the  combatants.  If 
to  these  successes  be  added  the  capture  of  some  of  the  towns  gar* 
risoned  by  the  Christinos — the  abandonment  of  others — the  recent 
daring  operations  of  the  Carlist  forces  in  the  plains  of  CaUlonia 
and  Old  Castile,  where  till  lately  they  only  ventured  to  show  them- 
selves in  small  and  scattered  bands — and,  above  all,  tlie  demand 
made  by  the  government  of  Isabella  for  that  foreign  aid  which  it 
IS  notorious  was,  but  a  few  months  ago,  equally  unpopular  with 
her  ministry  and  her  people — we  can  entertain  little  doubt  that  the 
legitimate  party  is  rapidly  increasing  in  strength  and  popularity ; 
and  that  its  Chief,  were  he  opposed  only  by  the  arms  of  his  coun- 
trymen, and  those  means  of  resistance  at  present  within  the  limits 
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of  the  Peninsula^  would  succeed  in  establishing  himself  upon  the 
Spanish  throne.  Nor  do  we  apprehend  that  even  such  an  occur- 
rence as  the  death  of  his  gallant  general  will  now  materially 
affect  these  prospects*  At  the  commencement  of  the  struggle, 
iodeedy  such  a  loss  would  have  been  irreparable.  Then,  mere  zeal^ 
orcourage^  or  military  skill,  however  great,  would  have  been  in- 
sufficient to  have  raised  with  success  the  standard  of  a  fugitive 
prioce,  in  opposition  to  a  powerful  army  and  an  established  govern- 
raent,  with  no  other  support  than  that  afforded  by  peasants,  without 
money,  without  discipline^  and  almost  without  weapons.  Peculiar 
talents  were  necessary.  A  man  was  required  who  was  intimate 
with  the  defiles  of  the  wild  district  in  which  the  combat  was  to  be 
carried  on,  and  the  language  of  its  inhabitants ;  one  who,  uniting 
in  his  own  person  the  activity  and  local  knowledge  of  the  moun- 
taineer, to  military  science  and  acquaintance  with  the  tactics  of  a  re- 
gular army,  could,  as  occasion  might  demand,  oppose  to  a  superior 
enemy  either  the  rapid  and  isolated  movements  of  the  guerilla,  or  the 
more  extensive  and  combined  operations  of  civilized  warfare.  Such 
was  Zumalacarreguy — who,  in  the  early  part  of  his  career,  super- 
intended the  detaib  at  once  of  the  civil,  of  the  military,  and  of  the 
financial  departments ;  and  who,  if  he  had  then  fallen^  would  have 
probably  carried  with  him  to  the  ground  the  cause  which  was  upheld 
mainly  by  his  energies.  But  the  interests  of  legitimacy  no  longer 
stand  on  quite  so  precarious  a  footing.  The  presence  of  Don  Carlos 
in  Navarre  has  naturally  tended  to  gratify  the  pride  of  the  inhabi- 
tants and  confirm  their  loyalty.  The  machinery  of  a  central  go- 
vernment, so  necessary  to  the  success  of  measures  by  its  power  of 
combination,  has  been  set  in  motion.  A  commissariat,  with  ample 
funds  (from  whatever  quarter  they  may  arise)  for  its  maintenance, 
has  been  established ;  and  the  army,  that  main  source  of  success  in 
civil  broils,  no  longer  consisting  of  mere  predatory  bands,  is  large, 
well  disciplined,  and  flushed  with  victory ;  and  may  be  increased  to 
an  hnkfinite  extent,  as  the  Christinos,  by  concentrating  themselves 
m  Pampeluna  and  St.  Sebastian,  have  abandoned  to  the  Carlists 
Elgoybar,  Bergara,  Palencia,  and  the  other  gun  manufactories  in 
the  north  of  Spain;  and  have,  consequently,  enabled  them  to 
strengthen  themselves  in  that  arm  in  which^  of  all  others,  they  have 
hitherto  been  confessedly  most  weak. 

These  circumstances,  and  the  military  talents  displayed  by  Eraso 
in  his  late  victory  at  Descarga,  incline  us  to  doubt  very  much 
whether,  in  case  the  Spaniards  were  left  to  decide  their  own  quar- 
ts, the  loss  of  any  one  officer,  however  distinguished,  could  exer- 
cise an  important  influence  on  the  fortunes  of  Don  Carlos,  or 
prevent  his  triumphant  progress  to  Madrid.  The  levies  now  rais- 
ing 
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ing  in  England,  under  the  auspices  of  an  officer  wbo,  though  not 
high  in  rank,  enjoys  certainly  a  high  professional  reputation— 
those  levies,  under  such  guidance,  may,  it  is  true,  change  the  cha- 
racter of  the  contest  and  its  result ;  but  whatever  be  its  termina- 
tion, and  whether  such  aids  do  or  do  not  secure  a  victory  to  the 
Queen's  cause,  they  afford  most  unequivocal  evidence  how  little 
that  cause  is  at  heart  with  the  Spanish  nation---and  they  must 
stamp  indelible  disgrace  on  the  English  party  which  sanctions  their 
employment — a  party  which  has  invariably  in  language  asserted 
the  right  of  every  nation  to  choose  its  own  sovereign — but  which, 
as  invariably  in  practice,  has  contradicted  its  theory  by  its  acts, 
and  now,  as  heretofore,  aeeka  to  impose  new  systems  and  a  strange 
form  of  government  on  a  people  who  neither  covet  their  possession 
nor  are  at  all  fit  to  profit  by  them. 


We  received,  after  this  article  had  been  prepared  for  the  presti 
a  volume  entitled  *  Recollections  of  a  Visit  to  the  Monasteries  of 
Alcobaga  and  Batalha^  by  the  Author  of  Vathek,'  from  which,  had 
it  reached  us  sooner,  we  should  have  given  some  extracts,  strikioglj 
illustrative  of  what  we  have  said  as  to  the  progress  of  social  and 
mental  deterioration  in  the  Peninsula.  In  fact,  such  is  the  perhapi 
unconscious  capacity  of  Mr.  Beckrord*8  genius,  that  he  has  in  this 
little  volume,  professing  merely  to  record  the  trivial  incidents  of  a 
fortnight*s  ramble,  presented  us  with  a  complete  picture  of  the 
whole  life  of  Portugal  as  it  was  fifty  years  ago*  Ten  volumei 
would  not  have  made  the  impression  more  perfect  from  the 
feeble  prince,  the  profligate  princess,  the  jealous  minister,  the 
enervate  lord,  and  the  more  than  lordly  abbot,  down  to  Ae  coarst 
^ut  cunning  friar,  and  the  careless,  credulous,  contented  peasaat 
— every  class  and  order  of  society  is  placed  vividly  before  us-^ 
quite  as  satisfactorily,  and  assureidly  quite  as  amusingly,  as  they 
could  have  been  within  the  scope  of  a  novel  of  manners. 

This  narrative,  we  should  observe,  was  not  written  at  the  tiise 
to  which  it  refers,  but  has  been  recently  drawn  up  from  recollec- 
tion, assisted  only  by  a  few  short  notes.  This  circumstance  hai 
in  no  respect  weakened  the  freshness  and  liveliness  of  its  descrip* 
tions — but  it  has  oast  over  the  reflections  interspersed  a  tone  of 
pobriety  and  depth  which,  to  our  feeling,  much  improves  the 
general  effect* 
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Art,  X. — !•  First  Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to 
{  inquire  into  the  Municipal  Corporations  of  England  and  Wales, 
1835. 

2.  Protest  of  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  against  the  First  Report  of 
the  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Municipal 
Corporations  of  England  and  Wales.     1835. 

3.  Observations  on  tne  Principles  to  be  adopted  in  the  Establish^ 
ment  of  New  Municipalities,  the  Reform  of  Ancient  Corpo^ 
rations^  and  the  Cheap  Administration  of  Justice.  By  Sir 
Francis  Pulgrave^  K.H.    London.    1833. 

TF  any  additional  proof  were  necessary  that  the  Reform  Bill 
*  was-^and  by  some,  at  least,  of  its  framers  was  intended  to  be 
—a  resolutions  or  overthrow  of  all  the  ancient  institutions  of 
Eoffland,  it  would  be  afforded  by  the  plan  of  Municipal  Reform 
with  which  the  present  Cabinet  has  found  itself  obliged  to  fol- 
low up  that  primary  measure :  nor  has  anything  given  us  a  more 
melancholy  conviction  of  the  certain  ultimate  success  of  the  revo- 
lutionists than  the  blind  eagerness  with  which  the  majority  of 
the  House  of  Commons  and  the  despairing  apathy  with  which 
the  country  at  large  has  received  this  measure.  If,  five  years 
ago,  any  one  had  predicted  that  our  whole  system  of  municipal 
policy — all  those  various  Corporations  which  had  been  originally 
the  chief  agents,  and  subsecj^uently  the  safest  depositaries,  of  the 
private  rights  and  public  liberties  of  Englishmen  —  which  had 
for,  we  may  say,  ages  presented  an  elastic  but  most  effectual  re- 
sistance to  the  encroachments  of  the  populace  on  the  one  hand,  or 
of  the  Crown  on  the  other — which  had  repelled  and  destroyed  the 
despotism  of  James  II.,  and  were  the  bulwarks  and  the  safeguards 
of  the  Protestant  interests  in  the  state — if,  we  say,  five  years  ago 
anyone  should  have  foretold  that  they  were  to  be  all  swept 
AWAY  almost  without  opposition  or  complaint,  and  with  no  public 
expression  of  indignation  or  alarm,  he  would  have  been  thought 
as  mad  as  Cassandra. 

Yet  it  has  come  to  pass.  The  bill  was  introduced  without  oppo- 
fition.  lis  principle — the  principle  of  annihilating  a  system  which 
many  believe  to  have  been  a  mam  cause,  and  which  all  admit  to 
have  been  at  least  a  concomitant  of  all  the  civilization  and  all 
the  prosperity  of  England — the  principle  was  admitted  by  the 
second  reading  of  the  bill,  without  division — almost  vrithout  dis- 
cussion. The  efforts  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Lord  Stanley,  and  Sir 
William  Follett  to  correct  two  or  three  of  the  most  enormously 
unjust  of  its  details — the  small  impression  that  their  unanswerable, 
at  all  events  their  unanswered,  objections  made  upon  the  majority, 
or  their  dumb^  but  desperate  leaders— and,  above  all,  the  stupor 
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into  ^hich  the  proposition  seems  to  have  thrown  tlie  Corporations 
and  the  country,  leave  us  no  hope  that  any  observations  of  ouiB  cad 
influence,  in  the  slightest  degree,  the  fate  of  this  portentous  niea* 
sure.  But  the  more  isolated  and  hopeless  our  opposition,  the 
more  imperative  seems  to  us  the  duty  of  recording  that  dissent— 
if  with  no  present  prospect  of  advantage,  at  least  for  future  consi* 
deration,  when  the  country  shall  awake  from  the  frenzy  which  has 
intoxicated  one-half  of  the  population,  and  the  despair  that  para- 
lyzes the  other.  That  day  will  come — as  similar  recoveries  from 
similar  insanities  did  in  1660  and  1688 — and  that  awakening  may 
and  must  be  accelerated  by  keeping  alive  in  the  public  mind  the 
true  history  of  transactions  so  monstrous  as,  if  not  vouched  by  eye- 
witnesses, and  placed  by  contemporaneous  evidence  beyond  con- 
tradiction or  doubt,  must  appear  incredible. 

The  first  step  in  this  extraordinary  affair  was  in  itself  most  ex- 
traordinary. A  commission  was  issued  under  the  Great  Seal  of 
England  with  powers  and  for  purposes  now  confessed  to  have  been 
illegal !  The  Corporations  in  general,  a  few  perhaps  from  intimi- 
dation, and  others  with  the  spontaneous  promptness  of  conscions 
integrity,  submitted  to  the  commission — but  five  or  six  thought  it 
due  to  themselves,  the  law,  and  the  constitution,  to  resist  sudi  an 
illegal  assumption  of  power;  and  one  or  two  cases  were  as  effective 
in  trying  the  legality  of  the  commission  as  a  hundred  would  have 
been.  They  were  successful.  The  town-clerk  of  a  petty  borough 
discomfited  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England  on  a  point  of 
law  of  his  lordship's  own  raising,  within  bis  own  special  jurisdic- 
tion ;  and  for  the  very  first  time,  we  believe,  since  the  days  of  James 
and  Jeffries,  a  commission  under  the  Great  Seed  of  England  was 
convicted  of  illpgality.  This  fact  is  so  singular,  so  astonishing  (if 
anything  in  these  tmies  could  astonish),  that  we  think  it  worth 
while  to  preserve  one  clause  of  the  commission : — 

•  And  for  the  better  discovering  of  truth  in  the  premises  [the  ex- 
isting state  of  the  Corporations],  we  do  by  these  presents  give  and 
grant  to  you  [the  Commissioners]  full  power  and  authoritt  to 
CALL  before  you  such  and  so  many  officers  of  the  said  Corporations  as 
you  shall  judge  necessary,  and  to  inquire  into  the  premises  by  all 
OTHER  lawful  ways  and  means  whatsoever.  And  we  do  hereby  give 
and  grant  to  you  full  power  and  authority  to  administer  an  oath  or 
oaths  to  any  persons  whatsoever,  &c.  And  we  do  farther  give  and 
grant  to  you  full  power  and  authority  to  cause  all  and  singular  the 
officers  of  the  said  Corporations  to  bring  and  produce  on  oath  before 
you  all  and  singular  charters,  rolls,  records,  deeds,  papers,  &c.*— 
First  Report^  p.  4. 

Would  it  not  be  in  an  extreme  degree  ridiculous — if  it  were 
not  for  other  reasons  so  lamentable  and  alarming — to  see  that  all 
these  pompous  'gi/?a  and  grants '—these  *  FtLL  authorities' 
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—these  ^pataer8  to  examine  persons  upon  oaihf*  and  to  enforce  the 
'production  of  records' — thus  largely  and  solemnly  conferred  by 
the  Crown  in  the  very  highest  of  its  functions,  were  proved  by  the 
breath  of  a  town^clerk  to  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  fudge  I 
'I  can* — said  the  braggadocio  who  thought  himself  a  conjurer — 

*  I  can  call  spkits  from  the  vasty  deep  i* 
and  so  thought  the  Lord  Chancellor — 

*  I  can  CALL  iown-clerks  with  their  tmuty  deeds* 
without  thinking  that  he  incurred  the  old  retort — 

*  Why  so  can  I  or  any  other  man! 

But  will  they  come  when  you  do  call  for  them  ?  * 
Of  such  an  affront  to  the  royal  dignity— of  such  a  mockery  of 
the  highest  forms  of  the  law— of  such  a  ridiculous  mystification^^ 
we  are  confident  no  previous  example  can  be  found. 

It  was,  however,  an  appropriate  prologue  to  what  was  to  follow. 
The  next  step  was  the  selection  of  the  Commissioners.  It  might  have 
been  expected  that  an  inquiry  into  such  institutions  as  the  Corpo- 
rations of  England  would  have  been  intrusted  to  men  of  the  highest 
and  purest  character  in  the  legal  profession,  and  whose  position  in 
that  profession  would  have  been  at  once  a  test  of  their  capacity 
and  a  pledge  for  their  fairness.  What  was  the  fact?  Twenty 
gentlemen  were  named  in  the  commission — nineteen  of  whom,  we 
take  upon  ourselves  to  say,  were,  as  barristers,  nearly  unknown  in 
fyestminster  Hall — some  of  them  even  were  strangers  in  that 
little  nook  of  the  building  in  which  the  counsellors  indue  their 
wigs  and  gowns.  Two  exceptions  to  this  general  obscurity  there 
were — Mr.  Blackburn,  the  chief  commissioner,  had  been  occasion* 
My  heard  of  as  a  respectable  man  of  very  small  practice — and  Sir 
Francis  Palgrave,  though  not,  we  believe,  a  practitioner,  was 
advantageously  known  by  several  valuable  publications  relating 
to  the  legal  and  literary  antiquities  of  England.  But  of  the  other 
eighteen  names — 

George  Long,  .        Fortunatus  Dwarris, 

Sampson  Augustus  Rumball,  George  Hutton  Wilkinson, 

Thomas  Jefferson  Hogg,  Peregrine  Bingham, 

David  Jardine,  Richard  Whitcombey 

John  Elliott  Drinkwater,  Edward  John  Gambler, 

Thomas  Flower  Ellis,  James  Booth, 

Henry  Roscoe,  Charles  Austin, 

Edward  Rushton,  Alexander  Edward  Cockburn, 

John  Buckle,  Daniel  Maude, 

we  ask  our  readers  and  the  public^  whether  they  had  so  much 
as  heard  of  any  one  of  them  as  a  man  of  any  professional  practice^ 
or  even  pretensions  ?  They  may  be^  for  aught  we  know,  gentle^ 
men  of  the  best  private  characters^  and  some  of  them  may  even 
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bare  fair  professional  proipec^^— but;  we  repeat^  ia  there  one  of 
tbem  who  had,  at  the  date  of  the  commission,  not  merely  such  a 
degree  of  public  reputation  as  to  justify  his  appointment,  bat  any 
reputation  at  all  ?  We  might  almost  ask  whether  any  one  bad  ever 
beard  of  their  names  ? 

The  causes  of  such  an  extraordinary  selection  were  probably 
three-fold. 

First  there  were,  we  are  well  aware,  certain  private  interesit  to 
be  conciliated,  and  certain  little  political  debt^  to  be  paid.  We 
are  not  such  Utopians  as  altogether  to  proscribe  the  influence  of 
such  motives — but  for  so  great  a  trust,  for  functions  of  a  judicial 
and  almost  inquisitorial  nature,  we  could  have  wished  that  political 
partiality  had  selected  some  more  prominent,  responsible,  and 
trustworthy  subjects. 

There  was  another  advantage  in*  the  selection  of  these  un- 
practised hands.  The  old  proverb  of  <  new  bbooms  sweeping 
c/ean'  had  lately  received  a  striking  illustration ;  and  as  nothing  is 
so  bold  as  ignorance,  it  was  reasonably  thought  that  none  could  be 
found  so  fearless  and  so  fit  to  sweep  away  all  the  old  institutions 
of  the  country,  as  those  who  knew  nothing  about  tbem. 

But  there  was  a  third  still  more  important  point  to  be  secured. 
The  Test  laws  bad,  down  to  1828,  excluded  Dissenters  from  all 
the  corporations  of  the  kingdom.  It  entered  into  the  Ministry's 
idea  of  fairness,  that  the  inquiry  into  such  corporations  should  be 
mainly  conducted  by  those  men  who  had  been  so  long  excluded 
from  tbem,  and  who,  therefore,  must  naturally  have  felt  the  most 
inveterate  prejudices  and  the  bitterest  hatred  against  them.  A 
considerable  proportion  of  the  Commissioners  were  of  coune 
Pissenters,  and  it  became,  therefore,  expedient  that  such  memben 
of  the  Church  of  England  as  the  Whig  and  Radical  parties  could 
supply  should  not  be  of  such  weight  and  character  as  to  thwart, 
impede,  or  resist  their  dissenting  colleagues  in  their  predisposition 
to  find  everything  wrong  in  institutions  from  which  they  had  been 
so  long  and,  as  they  thought,  so  intolerantly  excluded.  W^e  mean 
neither  imputation  nor  offence,  and  admit,  with  perfect  sincerity, 
that  such  a  predisposition  on  the  part  of  gentlemen  of  dissenting 
persuasions  was  natural,  and  no  doubt  conscientious — but  for  dut 
very  reason  they  were  the  very  last  men  who  should  have  been 
employed  in  such  an  inquiry.  It  is  in  human  nature — and  it  is, 
indeed,  the  common  objection  against  exclusive  institutions — ^that 
sectarians  must  be  actuated  by  re-active  prejudices.  It  was  bad 
enough  to  have  composed  the  Commission  of  men  who  (without, 
we  believe,  one  single  exception)  were  considered  as  belonging  to 
the  political  party  that  had  already  denounced  and  doomed  the 
Corporations — it  was  monstrous  to  superadd  so  large  and,  alxM- 

all. 
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till  80  influeniial  a  proportion  of  religious  hostility.  Eveirj  page 
ef  the  Report  and  of  the  Appendix  testifies  the  existence  and 
force  of  these  unhappy  prejudices^  and  justifies,  if  not  ihefoknesM, 
at  leut  the  ybres^A^  which  prompted  such  appointments. 

But  there  is  another  circumstance  very  characteristic  of  this 
traDssction.  There  wrere  twenty  commissioners— ^so  great  a  num- 
ber might  seem  a  kind  of  security  against  fiagrant  partiality^  per* 
sonal  prejudices,  and  individual  error.  But  will  it  be  credited 
that  the  afiair  was  so  arranged,  that  no  one  corporation  (except 
London)  was  visited  by  more  than  two  commissioners,  and  that 
DO  less  than  137  corporations  were  delivered  over  in  each  case  to. 
tmgh  commissioner,  by  whose  partialities,  if  he  was  prejudiced*—* 
by  whose  errors,  when  only  mistaken— by  whose  uncontrolled 
power  and  unassisted  capacity — their  fortunes  and  fate  were  to  be 
decided.  To  Mr.  Peregrine  Bingham  were  committed  19  towns ; 
to  Mr.  Edward  John  Gambier  17 ;  to  Mr.  James  Booth  16;  to 
Mr.  Thomas  Jefferson  Hogg  14,  and  so  on, 

'  Through  itoeniy  more  such  names  and  men  as  these,' 
down  to  Mr.  Fortunatus  Dwarris,  whose  remarkable  and  aus- 
picious name  we  think  we  have  seen  in  several  of  these  lucrative 
commissions,  but  who  appears  on  this  occasion  as  the  autocrat  of 
only  tvoo  boroughs.  Not  that  this  is  any  reflection  on  bis  activity 
or  intelligence,  for  he  seems — Julio  et  Catare  Coss, — (Mr.  Au- 
^tus  Rumball  being  no  better  than  Bibvlus) — to  have  been 
intrusted  with  the  important  and  critical  district  of  Durham, 
Northumberland^  Yorkshire,  and  Westmoreland, — and  to  have  had 
the  examination  of  certain  places  illustrious  in  the  debates  on  the 
Reform  Bill — Gateshead,  Sunderland,  Appleby,  Kendal,  cum 
multisaliis,  *  Fortunate  Malton'  was  also  vnthin  the  district  of 
Fortunatus  Dwarris;  bul^r^una^e  in  all  ways — Malton,  as  well 
as  Tavistock,  happening  not  to  be  municipal  corporations^ 
were  exempted  from  this  inquiry,  and  of  course  from  all  the  pains^ 
penalties,  disfranchisements,  and — worst  of  all — the  enfranchise- 
tnents,  which  the  Bill  may  impose  on  less /or^TUzf e  localities. 

We  should  like,  by  the  way,  to  know  why — if  these  new  municipal 
constitutions  are  so  valuable  and  so  necessary  to  the  good  govern- 
ment of  the  several  towns — why  places  of  such  consideration  as  to 
9end  TWO  members  to  parliament,  such  as  Malton,  Peter- 
BORouQH,  and  Tavistock,  should  not  have  been  included  in 
this  general  bill.  There  is,  indeed,  a  clause  towards  the  end  of 
the  bill  which  says,  that  '  if  the  inhabitants  of  any  town  not 
now  corporate  shall  petition  to  be  included  in  the  billt  the  King 
may  do  so ; — but  the  clause  does  not  say,  what  proportion  of  the 
inhabitants,  nor  if  every  individual  inhabitant  must  concur— whether 
pauper  or  rate-payer,  male  or  female — nor  does  in  any  way  what- 
ever 
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ever  define  who,  for  this  purpoiei  sbill  be  considered  inhabiianis. 
So  that,  prftcticalljy  this  clause  must  be  found  an  utter  delu* 
sion — another  specimen  of  fudge  I  and  we  think  we  can  safely 
assure  my  Lord  Fitzwilliam  and  the  Dukb  of  Bed- 
FOED  that,  under  its  provisions,  their  tranquil  supremacy  in 
Malton,  PbterborouoHi  and  Tavistock  will  not  be  dis- 
turbed by  these  new  charters- of  incorporation. 

But  to  return  to  the  Commission.  From  its  general  compositioD, 
we  anticipated  what  the  complexion  of  the  Report  would  be— ve 
had  little  doubt  that  we  should  find  it  a  ITiestaurw  of  all  the  gossip 
and  scandal  which  party  feuds  and  sectarian  rancour  never  fail  to 
generate  in  small  localities,  and  which  it  would  have  required  men 
of  unbiassed  temper  and  superior  sagacity  to  have  weighed  and 
sifted.  Such  men  we  have  lamentable  proof  that  these  Commis- 
sioners were  not ;  and  we  are  convinced,  that  if  the  holder  of  the 
Great  Seal  had  endeavoured  to  choose  men  for  this  office  the 
most  inveterntely  biassed  against  those  whose  conduct  they  had  to 
examine,  he  could  not  have  made  a  selection  which  could  hare 
done  his  business  more  to  his  mind. 

Accordingly  the  key-note  to  which  the  whole  concert  has  been 
pitched  is  party.  All  the  objections  to  the  corporations,  how- 
ever varied  or  diversified,  end  m  one  point — they  are  party  insti- 
tutions. All  the  imputations  against  individuals  are  reducible  to 
one  real  oifence — that  they  are  partv  men.  The  gravamen  of 
the  censure  of  any  proceeding  is,  that  it  was  done  for  party 
purposes  ^  aud,  with  a  gross  inconsistency  in  reason,  but  in  perfect 
accordance  with  the  feelings  of  human  nature — the  renoedy  pro- 
posed for  the  correction  of  all  these  party  errors  is— that  the  power 
should  be  trantferred  to  the  opposite  party. 

Now  let  us  say  a  few  explanatory  words  on  the  subject  of 
PARTY,  as  applicable  to  the  Municipal  Corporations.  Tbej 
were,  no  doubt,  the  instruments  of  what  the  Report  calls  Party — 
but  it  was  the  party  of  the  Constitution : — not  taken  up  by  the  cor- 
porators on  private  views  or  motives,  but  imposed  upon  them  by 
law.  Our  ancestors,  and,  above  all,  our  Whig  ancestors,  believed 
religion,  as  professed  by  the  Church  of  England,  to  be  not  only  die 
truest  guide  to  eternal  salvation  and  the  strongest  auxiliary  of  moral 
government,  but  also  the  best,  the  safest,  and  the  most  effec- 
tive preservative  of  civil  liberty.  For  these  reasons  the  Church 
of  England  was  established  by,  and  incorporated  with,  the  fun- 
damental law  of  the  land,  and  the  corporations  were  conse- 
quently— by  no  act  of  their  own — ^by  no  special  bye-law — by  no 
local  or  individual  influence — but  by  a  general  constitutional 
policy,  enacted  and  enforced  by  the  supreme  legislative  authority 
of  the  state— limited  and  tied  down  to  admit  amongst  them  none 
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but  members  of  the  Church  of  England.  If,  then,  the  Church  of 
England  was  a  party,  no  doubt  the  corporations  had  become, 
sioce  the  enactment  of  the  Test  laws,  party  institutions  ;  but  so,  in 
that  sense,  was  the  whole  protestant  constitution  of  England—- so, 
in  that  sense,  was  the  great  settlement  made  at  the  Revolution  of 
1688 — so,  in  that  sense,  was  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Bruns- 
wick ; — ^and,  so  in  that  sense,  had  been— not  the  proceedings  of 
manicipal  corporations  alone,  but-^-all  the  policy  of  our  legislation 
and  our  administration  for  the  last  150  years — the  proudest  and 
the  happiest  period  of  English  history. 

Again :  Corporations  and  all  other  constituted  bodies  (except 
only  the  supreme  legislature  of  the  state)  were  originally  insti- 
tuted and  are  legally  bound  to  maintain  things  as  they  are,  until 
the  supreme  legislature  shall  see  cause  to  alter  them.  Is  it  there- 
fore wonderful  if  we  find  the  corporations  doing  their  sworn  duty 
of  keeping  thinas  as  they  are^  and  for  that  purpose  preferring  to 
associate  to  their  powers  (in  cases  where  they  had  an  option)  those 
who  agreed  with  them  in  their  view  of  their  legal  and  constitu- 
tional duties,  rather  than  those  who  professed  contrary  opinions? 
This  has  produced  that  system  which  is  now-a-days  so  decried 
under  the  designation  of  self-election  that  people  seem  to  forget 
the  principle  on  which  it  was  founded.  Any  responsible  corporate 
hody  must  in  practice  be  self-elected.  Those  who  have  any  legal 
trusts  or  duties  imposed  upon  them  as  a  body  mu«^  have  the  choice 
of  their  associates,  or  they  cannot  be  responsible  for  the  acts  of 
the  body.  This  proposition  would  admit  of  various  and  important 
developments  and  illustrations,  but  our  limits  do  not  allow  our 
doing  more  than  suggesting  this  general  antidote  to  the  vulgar 
prejudice  against  self-election  in  corporations.  We  are  satisfied 
that  it  will,  on  experience,  be  found  that,  without  some  degree  of 
practical  self-election,  there  can  be  no  guarantee  for  the  integrity 
and  legality  of  corporate  proceedings. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  fault,  if  fault  there  was — the  intole-^ 
nnce,  if  this  was  intolerance, — the  party  spirit,  as  these  Commis«» 
tioners  are  pleased  to  designate  it,  was  not  attributable  to  the  Cor- 
porations, but  to  the  law  I — and  whatever  reason  it  might  afford 
for  altering  the  constitution  of  England,  it  supplied  none  at  all  for 
annihilating  the  corporations. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  since  the  test  laws  have  been  repealed, 
have  not  the  Corporations  persisted  in  their  ancient  system? — Sup* 
pose  it  were  so — is  it  to  be  wondered  at  ?  The  corporators  are 
nien,  and  cannot  be  expected  (unless  they  were  all  Whigs  of 
the  new  school)  to  change  their  principles  with  every  season. 
Some  time  must  be  allowed  to  all  mankind  to  assimilate  them- 
selves  to  new  situations.     Even  the  inexorability  of  miKtary  dist- 
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cipliue  allows  to  tbd  officers^  oti  t  change  of  imifomii  time  to 
wear  oat  their  old  clothes— why  were  the  corporators  not  to  be 
:aliowed  a  little  space  to  wear  out  their  old  prejudices?  They 
had — in  many  cases^— already  done  so  in  some  degree ;  the  change 
was  proceeding  gradually  but  certainly.  If  some  individual  cor* 
porators  of  the  old  rock  were  more  obstinate,  it  was  a  difficalty 
decreasing  every  hour,  and  in  no  long  period  must  have  died  off 
altogether^  and  surely  afibrded  no  reason  for  killing  the  Corpo- 
latiop* 

To  say  that  in  some  of  those  285  corporations,  into  which  the 
commissioners  inquired,  they  found  instances  of  abuse  of  power, 
jnisappropriation  of  funds,  and  proceedings  which  indicated  (ia 
the  usual  sense  of  the  word)  a  party  spirit,  is  to  say  no  more  thso, 
.we  have  just  said,  that  corporators  are  men.  We  should  like  to 
know  what  human  institution  is  or  can  be  free  from  such 
blemishes  ?  A  body  corporate,  like  a  body  natural,  is  subject  to 
occasional  blotches  which  come  and  go,  but  even  when  such  an 
eruption  is  roost  flagrant  and  offensive,  no  one — but  our  minis- 
sters  and,  we  believe,  some  of  the  savage  tribes  of  America— ^erer 
thought  of  curing,  by  killing,  the  unhappy  patient,  who,  when 
left  to  the  ordinary  remedies,  generally  recovers  the  state  of  sound- 
ness thus  accidentally  interrupted. 

But  if  we  were  to  admit  all  that  the  Comdiissioners  say — which 
is  many  hundred  times  more  than  they  have  proved— of  abuses  in 
Corporations,  was  there  no  remedy  but  annihilation  ?  Was  there  do 
appeal  ?  Is  there  no  Court  of  King's  Bench  ? — or  if  there  could 
have  been  adduced  such  an  extreme  case  of  general,  deep-rooted 
abuse,  as  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  could  not  reach,  was  there 
not  the  supreme  Legislature  to  deal  with  that  individual  case  ? 
and  would  even  such  a  case  (and  we  have  found  none  such  even 
alleged)  justify  the  destruction  of  all  the  corporations — as  well 
those  whose  errors  were  amenable  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  King's 
Bench — as  the  great  majority  who  are  acknowledged  to  be  fcino- 
cent  altogether  ? 

But  with  all  their  prejudiced  zeal,  and  all  the  irregular  and 
illegal  evidence  which  they  could  collect,  (and  which  as  we  shall 
see  has  been  in  some  instances  aarbledy)  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  the  Commissioners  have  made  out  no  case — not  even 
the  shadow  of  a  case— against  the  corporations  in  general ; — and  that 
the  instances  in  which  they  have  ferreted  out  abuses  are  infinitely 
fewer  than  any  one  would  have  naturally  expected^  under  all  the 
circumstances— when  the  actions  and  motives  of  so  many  thousand 
individuals,  and  of  some  hundred  bodies  of  men,  under  a  vast  variety 
of  incidents  and  accidents— ^nd  for  a  long  period  of  years — came 
to  be  jealously  and  hostilely  canvassed.    One  excuse^  indeed,  die 
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minkters  have  for  having  adopted  the  course  of  extihguishlDg  all 
the  corporations  in  England  by  a  bill  of  attainder  rather  than  of 
briDgiog  alleged  delinquents  before  the  proper  legal  tribunal,  tha 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  it  is  this,— that  there  js  hardly  a  case 
in  which  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  must  not  have  acquitted  the 
defendants  and  punished  the  prosecutors  with  costs. 

The  only  real  abuse  was  the  practice  which  existed  in  many  of. 
tbe  corporations  of  admitting  non-rendents  to  continue  corpora^* 
tors;  but  even  this  was  not  in  many  cases  the  act  of  the  corpora-t 
tion.  It  was  frequently  the  effect  of  votes  of  the  House  of 
Commons  itself  in  election  cases,  which  had  decided — generally, 
we  think,  illegally — that  non-residence  did  not  forfeit  the  corporate 
franchise.  1  o  such  decisions  the  corporations,  sometimes  willingly 
and  sometinaes  reluctantly,  submitted ;  but  the  original  error  was 
not  theirs.  That  great  abuse  had  been,  however,  exceedingly  di- 
minished by  the  same  hand  which  had  created  jt ;  and  there  could 
have  been  no  objection  whatsoever  to  any  further  and  general 
measures  for  restoring  what  we  believe  to  have  been  the  ancient 
laWf  and  what  certamly  was  the  old  practice—- the  exclusion  of 
non»r€sidents  from  the  municipal  corporations. 

But  as  this  legalized  abuse  had  been  already  essentially  corrected, 
and  as,  at  all  events,  it  could  not  be  charged  against  the  Corpora*^ 
tions  as  a  crime  exclusively  theirs,  it  was  necessary  for  the  com- 
missioners to  seek  out  some  other  instances  of  malversation,-*-and 
we  shall  now  see  with  what  success. 

We  have  said  that  amongst  the  Commissioners  there  was  one 
gentleman  well  known  for  his  legal  and  antiquarian  learning — Sir 
Francis  Palgrave.  How  he  came  to  be  selected  was  a  matter 
of  surprise  to  those  who  did  not  know  that  Sir  Francis  Palgrave 
had  published,  in  1833,  the  pamphlet  which  we  have  mentioned 
at  the  head  of  this  article,  in  which  he  had  happened  to  evince  a 
great  hostility  to  the  present  corporate  system.  Here,  then,  the 
ministers  had  quite  a  god-send— one  man  of  acknowledged  in*« 
formation  and  character,  had  pledged  himself  against  the  cor- 
porations— they  fancied  that  his  mind  was  irrevocably  determined, 
and  they  were  of  course  delighted  to  enrol  him  in  their  impartial 
commission  of  inquiry-^but  they  mistook,  it  seems,  their  man. 
Sir  Francis  Palgrave  stood  alone  amongst  his  colleagues  as  a 
person  having  the  necessary  qualifications  for  the  inquiry— he 
stands  as  honourably  alone  in  the  result  of  the  inquiry-^he  alone 
has  not  concurred  in  the  Report,  and  he  has,  injustice  to  hiihself, 
and  in  duty  to  the  king  and  the  country,  drawn  up  a  Protest  against 
|he  whole  Report,  which  we  will  fearlessly  say  is  the  most  con- 
viucingy  triumphant,  and  decisive  exposure  of  a  tissue  of  fallacy 
and  falsehood  that  has  ever  been  presented  to  the  public.     Every 
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line  of  this  Protest^  whicbi  with  its  documents,  extends  to  eighty 
folio  pages,  is  full  of  information,  and  completely  victorious  over 
the  huge  mass  of  misrepresentation,  gossip,  scandal,  and  sophistry 
which  it  examines.  If  this  great  cause  were  to  be  decided  bj 
truth,  by  justice^  or  by  law^  the  case  were  at  an  end ;  but  the 
ministers  have  removed  it>  by  a  prudential  certiorari,  into  their  own 
jurisdiction,  where  the  corporations  had  been  already — and  by 
anticipation,  condemned  even  before  they  were  tried.  *  The  whole 
process  was  indeed  that  which  has  been  so  wittily  extracted  from 
Virgil  as  the  description  of  a  hellish  judge : — 

*  Gnossius  bsec  Rhadamantbus  habet  durissima  regna« 
CaUigalque  otidtVque,  dalos  subegiiqtie  fateril ' 
Our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  make  anything  like  adequate  ex' 
tracts  from  this  remarkable   Protest,  but  for  a  few  specimens, 
by  which  the  whole  Report  may  be  judged — ex  pede  Herculem^ 
we  must  find  room. 

'  It  is  stated  in  the  Report  **  that  there  prevails  amongst  the  in- 
habitants of  a  GREAT  MAJORITY  of  the  incorporated  towns  a  general,  and 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioners,  a  Just  dissatisfaction  with  their 
municipal  institntions,^'  and  '*  that  the  existing  corporations  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales  neither  possess  nor  deserve  the  confidence  nor  respect 
of  his  Majesty's  subjects.''  (p.  49.)  That  is  to  say,  that  there  is  a 
great  majority  of  dissatisfied  towns,  and  a  majority  of  dissatisfied  in- 
habitants in  each  dissatisfied  town  ;  whereas  it  appears,  so  far  as  the 
existence  of  dissatisfaction  can  be  collected  from  the  printed  Reports, 
that  the  feeling,  which  in  the  loose  language  of  conversation  is  termed 
general  unpopularity^  exists  only  in  a  small  proportion  of  these  com- 
munities. 

*  The  evidence  thus  failing  (as  it  is  submitted)  to  sustain  the  posi- 
tion of  the  preponderating  extent  of  the  dissatisfaction,  assumed  by 
the  Report  to  be  **  general,'*  it  becomes  expedient  to  consider  its 
nature  and  value  ;  whether,  in  the  emphatic  phrases  of  the  Report,  it 
is  a  ^*  just  dissatisfaction,"  and  whether  it  is  a  testimony  that  the 
**  existing  corporations  of  England  and  Wales  neither  possess  nor  de* 
$erve  the  confidence  or  respect  of  his  Majesty's  subjects." 

*  In  a  certain  proportion  of  towns  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  inhabi-* 
tants  is  ascribed  to  particular  causes,  not  unfrequently  to  the  asserti<m 
of  rights,  which,  though  legal,  are  unpleasvng  to  the  inhabitants,  or  of 
which  the  inhabitants  contest  the  legality : — 

*  The  public  mind  is  dissatisfied  in  Penryn  because  the  corporatiM 
holds  a  property  of  which  it  has  been  in  uninterrupted  possession  since 
1669. 

*  At  Arundel  the  inhabitants  are  dissatisfied  because  a  common 
is  unthheld,  of  which,  as  the  commissioner  reports,  the  freehold  had 
been  so  long  in  the  burgesses  or  corporation,  that  it  seemed  useless  to 
prosecute  the  inquiry  ;  whilst  in  the  same  place  much  angry  feeling 
is  excited  in  relation  to  the  share  which  the  corporation  ought  to  take 
in  paymg  the  church-rate.  *  la 
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*  In  South  Mbltoo,  the  inhabitants  are  dissatisfied  because  they 
coneeiye  they  have  a  right  to  be  consulted  in  the  '*  disposition  of 
Cope's  property,"— At  Kingston-upon-Huil,  they  are  dissatisfied 
(amongst  other  causes)  in  consequence  of  the  exaction  of  market 
toUsy  &c.  *'  the  Corporation  haying  been  successful  in  (legal)  actions 
respeding  such  tolls,** 

*  In  a  second  class»  magisterial  acts,  improperly  exercised,  or  be- 
Seved^  supposed^  suspected^  or  inferred  to  have  been  exercised  im« 
properly,  are  the  causes  of  dissatisfaction. — ^At  L3rme,  dissatisfaction 
arises  from  the  stopping  vp  of  a  footpath, — In  Chichester,  dissatisfac- 
tion arises  from  the  license  of  a  public-house^  granted  in  1813, 
[twenty-five  years  ago^. — ^At  Dover,  dissatisfaction  arises  from  the 
strong  belief  that  the  justices  have  granted  or  refused  licenses  from 
improper  motives;  "  butnoinstanceof  this  was  fully  substantiated:"— > 
And  in  Southampton  there  is  a  complaint  "  of  unfair  distribution  of 
public-house  licenses,  anterior  to  the  year  1815,'*  [twenty  years  ago] 
founded  upon  instances  which  could  not  be  distinctly  made  out, 

*  A  third  class  exhibits  the  '*  dissatisfaction  "  arising  from  the  un- 
popmiarity  of  particular  members. — In  Tenterden,  ''  a  feeling  of  ran- 
coar,  which  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate,"  and  which  is  extremely 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  and  quiet  of  the  town,  has  been  occasioned 
by  the  exclusion,  in  1824,  of  a  dissenting  candidate  from  the  office  of 
iawn-clerk  by  the  (Operation  of  the  Test  Act : — ^And  in  Newport  (Isle  of 
Wig^ht),  where  the  principal  mark  of  popular  dislike  is  also  the  town^- 
clerk.  Of  this  individual  the  Commissioners  say,  ''  There  appeared 
not  only  an  absence  of  the  slightest  ground  for  imputation  in  any  office, 
but  an  absence  of  any  thing  like  a  definite  suspicion  of  any  sort,*'  * — 
pp.  S,6. 

This  is  tolerably  decisive  of  the  spirit  which  actuated  these  Com- 
missioners, and  of  the  grounds  on  which  they  had  the  effrontery — 
we  <^an  call  it  nothing  else — to  make  the  extravagant  assertions 
of  which  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  complains.  What  follows  is  still 
more  remarkable  and  important : — 

*  The  report  (p.  46,  §  108)  states,  that  in  **  some  towns,"  large 
sums  have  been  spent  in  bribery ^  and  the  other  illegal  practices  of  con- 
tested elections.  From  the  context  it  appears  that  Parliamentary 
eiecHans  are  inferred ;  and  that  the  sums  were  expended  out  of  cor- 
porate  funds,' — p.  9. 

and  the  Report  goes  on  to  quote,  as  specific  examples^  the  cases 

of  Leicester  and  Barnstaple.  Upon  this  case  of  Leicester  Sir  F. 
Palgrave  replies^  that  Leicester  was  the  only  corporation  charged 
in  the  Report  with  this  abuse ;  and  that  even  as  to  Leicester,  the 
allegation  is  now  perfectly  idle,  as  an  act  was  passed  in  1827  to 
prevent  such  practices  for  the  future.  This  act  proves  two  points, 
first,  that  the  alleged  practice  was  not  before  illegal,  and  secondly, 
that,  having  been  remedied  by  a  special  law,  it  can  furnish  no  excuse, 
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— ^buty  indeed^  the  direct  contrary, — for  a  general  law  to  dtsFranchue 
283  corporations,  in  which  siich  a  practice  is  not  stated  to  ha?e 
prevailed.  But  the  misrepresentation  in  the  case  of  Barnstaple 
IS  still  more  flagrant : — '  large  sums  were  expended  in  bribery^  and 
other  illegal  practices  at  contested  elections '!  Such  is  the  general 
charge,  in  reference  to  which  the  name  of  Barnstaple  is  cited ;  yet 
it  appears  that  the  Commissioners  were  well  aware  that  the  expense 
at  Barnstaple  was  incurred  in  opposing  a  bill  brought  in  to  disfran- 
chise certain  freemen  on  the  score  of  bribery, — whidi  oppontion 
was  svccessftUf — the  parties  proved  their  innocence,  and  the  ftrill 
was  thrown  ont«  And  it  appears  that  even  the  circuit  Commis- 
sioners had  stated  that — 

*  no  part  of  the  funds  of  the  corporation  [of  Barnstaple]  hare  eoer 
been  expended  in  contested  elections;  the  corporation  have  ,been  ge- 
nerally divided  in  opinion  upon  the  merits  of  the  candidates;  they  havt 
not  as  a  body,  therefore,  interfered/ 

And  this  is  a  case  which  Commissioners  under  the  Great  Seal  of 
England  have  auoted^  under  the  equivocating  head  of  '  corporatB 
funds  expendea  in  election  bribery  ! ' — Sir  F.  Palgrave  proceeds : 
'  The  Report  States  that  *^  the  evils  which  have  resulted  from  mis- 
management of  the  corporate  property  are  manifold,  and  of  the  most 
glaring  kind ;  some  corporations  have  been  in  the  habit  of  letting 
their  lands  by  private  contract  to  members  of  their  own  body,  upon  a 
rent  and  at  fines  wholly  disproportionate  to  their  value,  and  frequently 
for  loh&r  terms  of  years:''  and  the  Report  adds,  that  at  Cambridge 
"  practices  of  this  kind  have  prevailed  to  a  very  great  extent/'  Tnc 
Cambridge  Report  is  not  yet  printed^  but  it  appears  from  the  printed 
Reports  that  accusations  of  such  malpractices  wece  preferred  against 
the  following  corporations;  viz.  East  Looe,  Keodal,  Gloucester, 
Reading,  Aberystwith,  Barnstaple,  Fordwich,  and  Carlisle. 

*  In  East  Looe,  no  evidence  was  ffiven  to  support  the  charge. 

*  In  Kendal,  the  case  is  at  once  dismissed  by  the  Commissioners. 

*  In  the  Gloucester  case,  the  Commissioners  were  satisfied  that  the 
rents  reserved  upon  two  of  the  leases  were  the  full  value  of  the  land, 
and  of  the  third  lease,  more  than  the  value. 

*  At  Reading,  where  the  charges  were  "  strongly  pressed  upon  our 
attention,*'  the  Commissioners,  having  allowed  a  whole  day  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  both  parties  to  procure  evidence,  were  satisfied,  af^ 
a  k>ng  and  minute  inquiry,  that  the  charges  were  vUkout  fomsdation. 

*  At  Barnstaple,  the  Commissioners  could  *'  form  no  estimate  of  the 
value  of  the  property/'  a  [shabby]  mode  of  stating  that  no  sufficient 
evidence  was  produced. 

*  At  Fordwich,  "  the  freemen  conceive  "  that  the  freehold  ••  of  i 
very  small  extent  of  ground,"  ''  worth  very  little,"  and  used  for  the 
purpose  of  drying  fishing-nets,  belongs  to  the  Corporation,  llie  matter 
Is  still  in  dispute^  and  the  Commissioner  ^*  could  not  obtain  any  saOs* 
factory  evidence  as  to  the  right  of  property/^  f  At 
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*At  Aberystwith,  an  individual  who  often  served  the  office  of 
mftyor,  is  the  lessee  of  two  parcels  of  land,  now  of  considerable  value. 
But,  '*  how  far  this  gentleman  may  have  availed  himself  of  his  influence 
with  the  Corporation,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  beneficial  lease  of 
the  premises  in  question — or  how  far  improvident  bargains  may  have 
been  made  on  the  part  of  the  Corporation  in  the  other  leases  granted 
by  them — it  would  now  be  difficuU  to  determine  ;  the  transactions  were 
BOt  conducted  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  altogether  free  from  saspidon.'' 

*  The  last  and  most  important  case  of  this  desoription  occurs  at 
Carlisle,  where,  between  the  years  1700  and  1750,  varioas  demises 
were  made  by  the  CorporaticMi  of  a  tract  of  land  called  King-moor, 
for  lives,  for  nominal  considerations,  and  with  covenants  for  perpetual 
renewal,  the  larger  portions  to  members  of  their  own  body,  and  the 
smaller  to  freemen.  About  fifty  years  ago  the  Corporation  contem- 
plated resisting  the  renewal  of  these  leases,  but  being  advised  they 
could  not  do  to  legally^  the  leases  were  renewed.  About  twenty 
years  ago,  a  small  piece  of  land  was  let  by  the  Council  to  one  of  its 
own  members  for  990  years,  at  the  annual  rent  of  6/.  Three  yearft 
afterwards  he  sold  his  interest  in  it  for  70/. ;  and  in  the  year  181 5^ 
the  Corporation,  for  a  nominal  consideration,  granted  to  the  Recorder 
the  site  of  a  building  in  "  Scotch-street ;  '*  but  which  grant  was  in 
fact  an  exchange.  These  cases  are  here  stated  somewhat  in  detail, 
because  the  details  alone  will  show  that  the  assumption  that  Corpo- 
rations are  in  the  **  hahit "  of  committing  the  most  culpable  specie^ 
of  malversation,  rests  (except  so  far  as  it  may  be  supported  by  the 
Cambridge  case  and  the  other  inedited  evidence)  upon  the  *'  concep- 
tioDS  **  of  the  Fdrdwich  witnesses ;  the  '*  strong  belief/'  without 
evidence^  of  the  Barnstaple  witnesses ;  the  '*  suspicions  "  which  at* 
tach  to  the  Aberystwith  demise  ;  the  value  of  a  moor  m  Cumberland 
in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  and  the  bcargain  made 
about  twenty  years  ago  by  the  member  of  the  council  at  Carlisle.* — 
pp.  9,  16. 

This,  we  think,  will  be  quite  enough  to  satisfy  our  readers ;  and 
we  shall  take  leave  of  this  topic  by  reminding  these  learned  Com^^ 
missioners  of  one  of  the  maxims  of  their  own  *fTofe89%on*  relative 
U>  evidence ;  faUut  in  uno — -fahus  in  omns.  Wnat^  then,  roust 
be  the  deduction,  when  the  instances  of  falsehood — we  are  willing 
to  hope  not  intentional — are  so  numerous  and  important  ? 

Upon  this  Report,  however,  the  ministers  have  introduced  a  bill 
to  annihilate  all  our  ancient  municipal  institutions,  which  bad 
mwn  with  the  growth  and  strengthened  with  the  strength  of  the 
English  people  ;  and  to  substitute  for  them  a  number  of  new  dis- 
tricts— to  be  still  called  boroughs — in  which  all  royal  and  corporate 
tod  local  authorities  and  rights  are  to  be  merged  in  one  uniform 
system  of  popular,  or  rather  democratic,  election :  a  system  in  all 
its  details  not  merely  destructive  of  idl  ancient  influences,  but 
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establishing  amongst  us  new  and^  we  think,  most  unconstitutional 
principles  of  authority,  wholly  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
English  monarchy.  The  old  rule  was,  that  all  authority  emanated 
from  the  king.  Rousseau  and  the  modern  philosophers,  wandering 
back  into  the  original  theories  of  government,  asserted  that  all  autho- 
rity emanates  from  the  people;  and  this  speculation — which  evi- 
dently can  never  have  a  practical  existence  but  in  a  repuUuy-is 
about  to  become  the  sole  rule  and  foundation  of  all  internal  govem- 
ment,  in  what  we  still  affect  to  call  the  kingdom  of  England.  Of 
the  mere  details  of  the  bill  we  shall  say  little.  There  are  some  of 
tliem  so  monstrous  that  we  cannot  even  now  believe  that  they  will 
be  persisted  in  ;  such  as  not  only  depriving  the  crown  or  its  char- 
tered delegates  of  the  choice  of  magistrates,  but  giving  that  choice 
to  the  rate-payers  of  the  district,  with  larger  poM'ers  than  are  now 
enjoyed  by  the  king  himself.  For  instance,  the  king  cannot  now 
appoint  county  magistrates  without  a  certain  qualification  of  pro- 
perty, and  even  then  under  the  double  check  of  two  responsible 
advisers — the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  county  and  the  Lord  High 
Chancellor.  Hereafter,  says  the  Bill,  the  magistrates  for  the 
boroughs  shall  have  jurisdiction  in  the  counties,  without  any  neces- 
sary qualification  of  property,  and  with  no  check  or  limit  whatsoever 
on  the  elective  caprices  of  the  rate-payers — and,  of  course,  of  the 
lowest  rate- payers,  who  will  necessarily  constitute  the  majority. 
A  town  council  is  to  be  elected  by  all  rate-payers,  one-third  going 
out  annually,  but  capable  of  immediate  re-election.  To  the  town 
council,  thus  irresponsibly  constituted,  all  the  authority,  patronage, 
and  property  of  the  old  corporations  are  to  be  transferred — under 
whatsoever  circumstances  or  conditions  such  patronage  and  pro- 
perty may  have  been  originally  granted — whether  by  the  gift  or 
bequest  of  corporators  themselves,  or  by  persons  having  a  special 
confidence  in  the  corporation  and  with  the  clear  intention  of  entrust- 
ing the  administration  of  their  benevolence  to  no  other  hands. 
Grafts,  therefore,  and  bequests  made  by  members  of  the  Churdi 
ofEngltmd  for  the  support  of  that  church,  may  in  all,  and  cer- 
tainly will  in  many,  cases,  fall  under  the  administration  of  Dis- 
senters ;  and  so  certain  are  the  dissenters  of  the  predominance 
which  the  provisions  of  the  bill  are  calculated  to  give  Mem,  that 
we  have  heard  that  a  dissenting  Member  of  Parliament,  when 
asked  why  he  did  not  urge  the  ministers  to  bring  forward  their 
promised  measures  for  the  relief  of  dissenters,  answered — '  Ifihey 
will  only  carry  the  Municipal  Reform  Bill  they  will  have  done 
quite  enough  for  us.' 

But  these  democratic  councils  are  not  merely  to  be  the  trustees  of 
all  charity  funds>  and  to  have  the  management  and  distribution  of  all 
cc^oratioQ  property,  and  the  exercise  of  all  church  patronage:^ 
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they  are  to  have,  also,  the  uncontrolled  licensing  of  all  public- 
houses,  and  the  absolute  appointment  to  every  borough  office 
which  can  give  the  holder  any  kind  of  political  influence.  They 
are  to  choose  the  Mayor ;  who,  besides  other  large  and  uncon- 
trolled powers,  is  to  be  the  sole  judge  of  the  right  of  voting 
in  the  borough,  and  is,  moreover,  to  be  in  all  cases  the  returning 
officer  in  elections  of  members  of  Parliament.  The  consequence 
of  all  this  is  obvious — the  lowest  rate-payers  will  be  invested  with 
all  the  power  and  patronage,  and  eventually  with  all  the  political 
influence,  of  the  borough. 

The  whole  principle  of  the  bill  is  democratical ;  and  its  practical 
results  will  be  anomaly,  faction,  and  confusion.  All  the  towns  will  be 
kept  in  the  fever  of  constant  canvass,  and  exposed  to  the  disturbance 
of  annual  elections,  without  even  the  countervailing  advantage  of 
an  annual  change.  Party  spirit,  which  is  the  chief  objection  made 
to  the  existing  corporations,  will  receive  new  fuel,  and  be  extended 
in  directions  and  applied  to  purposes  where  it  is  now  wholly 
unknown.  It  will  penetrate  tlie  inmost  recesses  of  every  town  of 
the  empire.  Masters  and  workmen  will  be  brought  into  new  col- 
lisions; landlords  and  tenants  will  have  fresh  topics  of  diffierence; 
friends  and.families  will  be  exposed  to  additional  risks  of  disunion ; 
and  the  result  must  be  the  election  of  a  magistrate,  who,  if  he  does 
his  duty,  must  offend  his  constituents — but  who,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  more  likely  to  propitiate  his  constituents  by  the  abandonment 
of  his  duties. 

Every  stranger  who  has  visited  America  has  reprobated,  and 
many  of  the  best  of  her  own  citizens  regret,  the  constant  excitement 
of  elections— which,  like  that  minor  curse,  the  yellow  fever,  is  always 
lurking  in  the  populations  of  the  towns,  impeding  industry,  engen- 
dering feuds,  propagating  and  instigating  brutality  and  barbarism, 
and  tending  to  bring  into  more  direct  opposition  and  struggle 
the  two  great  classes,  which  our  ancient  institutions  wisely  en- 
deavoured to  keep  out  of  personal  contact  and  consequent  con- 
flict— the  Rich  and  the  Poor.  To  this  great — perhaps  we  should 
say  this  greatest — object,  for  securing  the  internal  quiet  and  hap- 
piness of  a  civilized  people,  our  old  corporate  system  admirably 
contributed.  The  corporations  formed,  both  in  theoi^  and  prac- 
tice, a  middle  term  between  labour  and  affluence.  The  poorest 
artisan — the  parish  apprentice — might  become  Lord  Mayor  of 
London  ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  all  the  corporations  in  the  kingdom 
were  mainly  composed  of  men  who,  by  industry  and  good  conduct, 
had  bettered  themselves  in  the  world,  and  who  rose  through  that 
happy  medium  to  different  degrees  of  respectability  and  rank — 
without  offence  either  to  the  humble  classes  from  which  they  gra- 
dually emerged,  or  to  the  higher  orders  amongst  whom  they  arrived, 
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with  a  well-earned  opulence  and  by  the  merited  confidence  of  dieir 
fellow-citizens.  Instead  of  this  beneficial  system  of  permanmx 
and  unity  in  the  instihitian  itself ^  and  of  succession,  gradation,  and 
probation  amongst  its  mcmfcert,  we  are  to  have  the  suaden  elevations 
and  depressions  of  mere  popular  elections.  The  lowest  brawler  in 
die  mob  to-day,  if  he  has  but  paid  rates  for  three  years,  may  be  a 
town-councillor  to-morrow,  and  chief-magistrate  the  day  after; 
while  the  orderly  and  respectable  inhabitants  will  retire  from  the 
arena  of  promiscuous  and  vulgar  competition,  and  leave  the  muni- 
cipal offices  and  the  handling  of  the  municipal  funds  and  patronage 
to  noisy  and  needy  demagogues* 

But  the  bill,  we  are  satisfied,  is  framed  even  less  for  municipal 
than  for  political  objects.  It  is  meant  as  a  supplement  to  the 
Reform  Bill ;  and  as  if  that  were  not  sufficiently  democratical,  this 
municipal  reform  is  calculated  to  extend  and  complete  the  mischief. 
This  is  indicated  by  many  circumstances,  but  by  one  in  particular, 
which,  even  after  all  our  experience  of  Lord  John  Russell,  has,  we 
confess,  surprised  us. 

Our  readers  will  recollect  that  the  Reform  Bill  was  at  first 
recommended  by  its  supporters  as  a  final  constitutional  arrange- 
ment. This  pledge  was  afterwards,  somewhat  jesuitically,  frit- 
tered down  by  an  explanation  that  it  was  final  only  as  to  those 
points  for  which  it  had  specially  provided;  but  on  these  points, 
the  ministers  reiterated  their  solemn  pledge,  that  it  was  a  find 
measure  ;  and,  in  short,  that  its  provisions  were  not  to  be  disturbed. 

Now,  mark  the  honesty  of  these  men ! — In  the  Reform  Bill 
there  was  introduced  a  special  clause,  preserving  their  elective 
franchise  to  resident  freemen,  entitled  to  that  privilege  by  birth  or 
apprenticeship.  This  was  one  of  the  only  two  or  three  decent, 
just,  and  salutary  amendments  forced  upon  the  government  during 
that  protracted  struggle.  Lord  John  Russell  was  obliged  to  defer 
to  the  sense  of  the  House  and  the  country ;  but  the  petty  mortifi- 
cation of  that  slight  defeat  rankled,  it  seems,  in  his  little  mind,  and 
a  clause  was  introduced  in  the  Municipal  Reform  Bill — in  defiance 
of  the  pledge  we  have  before  mentioned,  and  at  the  risk  of  open- 
ing again  ail  the  questions  of  franchise  understood  to  have  been 
finaUy  settled  by  the  Reform  Bill — a  clause,  we  say,  was  intro- 
duced, abrogating  that  part  of  the  Reform  Act,  and  depriving  the 
freemen  of  the  justice  which  even  the  Reform  Act  had  done  tiiem. 
This  was  bad  enough  ;  but  what  will  our  readers  think  when  they 
are  told  that  this  repeal  was  attempted,  not  boldly,  openly,  and 
bonestly,  but — sub  silentio — so  obscurely,  so  casually,  that  it  might 
and  would  probably  have  passed  undiscovered  and  unnoticed,  had 
not  Sir  William  Follett*B  legal  sagacity  detected  the  device !  And 
what  places  the  covert  intention  beyond  all  doubt  is  this — that  Lord 
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John  Russell,  in  tlie  speech  in  which  he  opened  the  Municipal 
Bill,  did  not  make  the  slighteet  aUusion  to  the  stibjecff  nor  saj 
OD|s  word  which  could  induce  the  House  to  suspect  that  so 
important  a  matter  as  the  alteration  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
clauses  of  the  Reform  Bill -» the  second  Magna  Charta  of  our 
liberties,  as  it  was  pompously  called — was  to  be  repealed  by  a 
side  wind — and  by  words  so  ambiguous,  that  none  but  a  practised 
and  astute  lawyer  could  develope  the  secret  intention.  Was  he 
covered  with  confusion  at  this  detection  ?  It  seems  not  1 — When, 
after  this  untoward  discoveiy,  he  could  no  longer  conceal  the 
meaning  of  the  clause,  he  tardily  confessed,  that  such  was  the 
intention  of  the  ministry ;  and  the  House  of  Commons,  backing 
him   by  a  large  majority  of  Scotch  and   Irish  members,  re- 

E^aled,  in  a  bill  for  regulating  corporations,  this  clause  of  the 
eform  9ill  which  had  preserved  to  the  freemen  of  England  the 
righte  which  they  ha4  earned  by  their  own  labour,  or  inherited 
from  that  of  their  fathers.  We  wilt  not  trust  ourselves  to  add 
one  word  of  comment  on  these  remarkable  and  undeniable 
facts,  except  only  to  congratulate  Lord  John  Russell  ofi  this 
fresh  instance  of  his  consistency  ;  and  to  rejoice,  with  the  country^ 
on  its  having  a  minister  of  such  candour  and  talents,  and  with 
the  fiouse  of  Commons^  on  their  having  so  judicious  and  trust- 
worthy a  leader. 

We  cannot,  after  all,  believe  that  this  provision,  which  to  our 
understanding  appears  to  be  not  merely  wrong  in  policy  but 
an  absolute  breach  of  faith,  can  be  permitted  to  stand.  If, 
from  motives  which  we  cannot  appreciate,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons should,  on  re-consideration^  persist  in  that  determination, 
we  know  that  there  is  yet  another  body  which  will  see  the  danger 
of  re-opening  the  discussions  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  the  in- 
justice of  depriving  an  humble  but  numerous  and  deserving 
class  of  Englishmen — against  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  £71^- 
Usk  repiesentatives — of  the  rights  of  their  inheritance  and  their 
laliouf — and  we  trust  that,  on  such  an  occasion,  the  House  of 
Lords  will  see  the  propriety  of  acting,  even  now,  according  to  its 
convictions.  We  are  anxious  on  this  pointy  not  because  we  think  that 
an  injustice,  more  or  less,  can  alter  the  character  of  the  Municipal 
Beform  Bill,  or  that  this  franchise  itself  can  be,  under  the  existing 
circuaistances,  of  any  real  value  to  the  poor  men  from  whom  it  is 
to  be  taken,  or  to  the  general  interests  01  the  country,  but  because 
vre  feel  a  peculiar  anxiety  that  the  House  of  Lords  should  vindi- 
cate and  assert  that  character  of  impartial  justice  vvhich  belongs 
to  it,  a9  the  highest  legal  tribunal,  and  the  b^st,  and  hitherto  never- 
£uling,  resort  of  the  injured  and  oppressed. 

There  are  other  details  of  this  bill  of  a  similar  character  ;  but 
our  business  is  not  with  iuch  details — and  what  could  we  add  to 
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the  powerful  and  victorious  union  of  eloquence  and  reason  with 
which  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Lord  Stanley  have  exposed  its  folly  and 
injustice  to  every  ear  and  eye  in  England  except  those  of  die 
ministerial  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  ? — and  perhaps  even 
that  is  no  exception — for,  however  passion  or  party  may  swerve  the 
votes  of  an  assembly,  there  is  a  secret  and  internal  convictum 
which  is  too  strong  for  such  trammels,  and  which  has  the  honesty 
to  admire  what  it  has  not  the  courage  to  imitate. 

If  it  be  asked  why  the  Conservative  party,  so  powerful  in  the 
Commons  and  so  predominant  in  the  Lords,  seems  disposed  to 
content  itself  with  these  feeble  palliatives  and  amendments,  in- 
stead of  opposing  at  once,  and  in  principle^  a  bill  founded  on  such 
inquiries,  fabricated  by  such  machineiy,  and  directed  to  such  pur- 
poses ?  Lei  the  truth  be  told — these  are  no  times  for  a  false  and 
treacherous  delicacy — that  in  the  House  of  Commons  they  can- 
not; and  in  the  House  of  Lords  they  aught  not 9  for  anything 
short  of  an  extreme  and  vital  interest — risk  a  collision,  which  they 
are  well  aware  their  Radical  enemies  are  ananous  to  provoke! 
For  such  an  interest — ^for  the  existence  of  the  Church  in  Ireland, 
and  consequently  in  England,  for  instance — all  considerations  of 
temporizing  prudence  must  give  way  to  higher  considerations: 
but  for  less  sacred  objects,  we  most  earnestly  deprecate  any  pro- 
ceeding likely  to  lead  to  a  crisis,  from  which,  in  the  present  state 
of  things,  the  most  sanguine  could  not  hope  a  successful  issue, 
and  of  which,  therefore,  no  man  or  set  of  men,  in  their  senses, 
would  incur  the  responsibility. 

We  speak  not  now  on  theory,  reasoning,  or  foresight — we 
speak  from  recent  and  conclusive  experience.  The  late  ex- 
periment of  a  Conservative  government,  under  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
was  made  under  auspices  and  with  prospects  more  favoufable 
than  we,  a  year  ago,  had  thought  possible.  On  the  one  hand  was 
an  <  imbecile  and  disjointed '  ministry-— discarded  by  the  king,  and 
universally  and  unexceptionably  '  odious  and  contemptible  *  to  the 
country  at  large ;  and,  strange  to  say,  most  so  to  those  who  have 
been  all  along  their  strongest  supporters — ^in  whose  severe  langu^e, 
and  not  our  own,  we  thus  di^signate  the  Melbourne  ministry. 
On  the  other  hand,  was  a  Cabinet  possessing  the  full  favour  of  Ae 
Crown,  the  confidence  of  the  House  of  Lords,  the  enthusiastic 
support  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  property  and  intelligence  of  the 
country — nay,  a  larger  share  of  general  popularity  than  any  mi- 
nister since  Mr.  Pitt's  earlier  days  has  enjoyed,  llie  head  of  the 
government  and  its  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  the  first 
man  in  England  in  all  the  requisites  of  a  great  minister ;  its  leader 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  first  man  in  the  world.  Their  foreign 
]>olicy,  at  once  liberal  and  conservative,  inspired  general  confidence 
abroad  and  at  home :  not  a  charge,  not  a  whisper,  was  heard 
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against  their  capacity,  their  integritj^  or  even  their  liberality — ^not 
one  objection  to  any  of  their  measures^  their  projects,  or  their  mo* 
lives ;  even  by  their  opponents  they  were  admitted  to  be  the  ablest 
and— if  they  had  not  been  called  Conservatives — the  fittest  men  to 
direct  the  public  affairs.  The  elections  held  under  such  favour- 
able impressions  appeared  at  first  sight  satisfactory ;  and  — 
whatever  might  be  the  soberer  judgments  of  those  who  looked 
below  the  surface — it  cannot  be  denied  that,  according  to  all 
former  exf^erience  and  the  standard  by  which  the  stability  of 
political  power  had  been  hitherto  measured,  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
administration  had  a  fair  prospect  of  some  degree  of  permanence — 
;et  it  vanisfied  like  a  dream  !  It  was  beaten  the  first  night,  in  the 
largest  house  that  ever  was  assembled  and  on  the  most  favourable 
question  that  any  minister  could  have  desired ;  it  was  beaten  the 
second  night  on  the  address  (an  address,  to  no  word  of  which  was 
any  objection  pretended)— an  occurrence  which  had  never  before 
appeared  in  the  parliamentary  annals  of  England  ;  it  was  beaten 
on  every  point  on  which  its  opponents  chose  to  beat  it ;  and  after 
a  struggle,  (which  could,  from  the  first  defeats,  have  had  no  other 
object  than  to  satisfy  the  country  that  all  had  been  done  that  talents 
and  character  could  do  to  avert  such  a  result,)  the  Ministry — which 
had  the  confidence  of  the  King,  the  Lords,  and  the  Country,  and 
even  the  respect  of  their  very  opponents — was  turned  out  by  the 
House  of  Commons ;  and  the  smaller  fragments  of  the  former 
*  odious  and  contemptible^  ministry  were  replaced  in  office :  and  all 
this  for  no  ostensible  motive — -no  acknowledged  reason — except  the 
vague  words  of  Lord  John  RusselPs  letter  to  Mr.  Abercrombie — 
'  a  public  principle  required  it.'  The  expression  was  indeed  vague, 
but  the  meaning  is  now  clear  and  precise — that  public  principle 
is  DEMOCRACY — that  principle  which  has  ever  been,  when  once 
called  into  action,  victorious  over  all  merely  constitutionai  power — 
of  which  the  present  ministers  are  but  the  puppets ;  and  which^  in 
spite  of  them — in  spite  even  of  the  House  of  Commons  itself, 
(the  majority  of  which  has  assuredly  no  such  intention) — will 
ultimately  and  inevitably, — though  at  an  interval  of  time  greater 
or  less,  according  to  accidental  and  incalculable  circumstances, — 
overthrow  the  Church — expel  the  Aristocracy — usurp  the  Mo- 
narchy— and  seat  itself  in  solitary  despotism  on  the  hereditary 
throne  of  all  democracies — the  ruins  of  the  country: — 
which  will,  we  say,  infallibly  pursue  its  natural  course  to  its 
natural  and  fatal  termination,  unless  it  be  arrested  by  some  public 
principle  of  a  totally  different  character,  and  a  yet  .deeper  power. 
Need  we  add  that  it  is  in  the  religious  feeling  of  our  Protestant 
countrymen,  and  in  that  feeling  alone,  that  we  can  discover  any 
remaining  ground  of  hope  ? 

Art. 
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Art.  XI.— Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  the  Rigkt  Honourable  Sir 
James  Mackiniosh.     Edited  by  his  Son,  Robert  James  Mack- 
intosh, Es<j.     2  vols.  8vo.     London,  1835. 
"HE  most  remarkable  feature,  we  think,  in  the  literature  of  the 

E resent  day  is  die  great  and  increasing  proportion  which  bio- 
y,  and  particularly  autobiography,  appears  to  bear  to  the 
general  mass  of  publications ;  and  we  cannot  divest  ourselves  of  a 
strong  suspicion  that  this  disproportion  arises  from  circum- 
stances which  are  indicative  of  some  degree  of  deterioration  ia 
the  public  taste,  and  of  abasement  in  the  literary  character  of 
our  times.  Not  that  we  deem  lightly  of  the  merit  of  a  good 
biography— on  the  contrary,  our  doubts  are  founded  on  the  vei^ 
opposite  opinion.  Our  readers  need  hardly  be  reminded  how 
often  we  have  characterized  biography,  when  adequately  executed, 
as  one  of  the  most  delightful  species  of  reading,  and  certainly  not 
one  of  the  least  difficult  styles  of  coinposition  j — but  corruptio 
optimi  pessima — and  there  is  nothing  more  easy  and  more  worth- 
less than  a  biography  in  the  modern  Ushion.  The  eminence  of  the 
person — the  splendour  or  utility  of  his  or  her  life — the  information 
It  may  convey,  or  the  lesson  it  may  inculcate,  are  by  no  means — 
as  they  used  formerly  to  be — essential  considerations  in  the  choice 
of  a  subject.  It  would  be  extrajudicial  (if  we  may  use  the  ex- 
pression) and  therefore  invidious,  to  mention  particular  instances-^ 
but  our  own  library  tables,  and  the  shelves  of  every  circu1atiD| 
Kbrary,  are  filled  with  the  lives  of  second  or  third  rate  persons 
to  whom  the  honours  of  a  special  biography  have  been  votedi 
either  by  those  who  deem  it  the  readiest  held  from  which  % 
little  temporary  harvest  might  be  gathered,  or  by  the  more  pardon- 
able partiality  of  private  affection  or  friendship.  Panegyricsi 
which  would  formerly  have  occupied  a  few  lapidary  lines  on  a 
tablet  in  the  parish  church,  are  now  expanded  into  the  greater 
but  we  fear  less  durable  dignity  of  two  or  three  volumes  octavo. 

*  Each  widow  asks  it  for  the  test  of  men ;' 
it  is  claimed  for  promising  boys  deceased  in  their  nonage,  and  in- 
teresting girls  in  their  teens  ;  and  whenever  a  man  of  any  kind  of 
notoriety — actor,  author,  painter,  parson — happens  to  die,  th« 
London  publishers  find  that  there  are  two  or  three  candidate 
biographers  running  a  race  for  precedency ;  and  a  man's  life  has, 
within  these  few  years,  been  actually  announced  before  his  bodjf 
was  deposited  in  the  grave.  Indeed  what  Arbuthnot  so  oleasantlj 
said  of  Curl's  avidity  after  the  *  Letters  of  Persons  lately  deceased,' 
may,  with  equal  truth,  be  said  of  modem  biography, — *  It  is  a  new 
terror  of  death,' — for  although  these  productions  are  generallj 
meant  to  be  very  complimentary,  the  more  frequent  result  is  to 
leave  their  victim  a  smaller  man — if  the  case  be  susceptible  of 
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diipinutioii— than  they  found  him.  Some  men-r-and  these  are  not 
the  most  unreasonable  class  of  biographers — cannot  qffbrd  to  leave 
themselves  as  a  legacy  to  surviving  pens,  and,  like  convicts  in 
Newgate,  they  sell  their  own  bodies  before  death — very  justly 
thinking  that  if  an  honest  penny  is  to  be  made  out  of  them,  they 
have  the  best  right  to  the  profit.  Sometimes  this  desire  of  profit 
ii  a  little  ennobled  by  the  '  brave  thirst  of  praise,'  and  in  those 
cases  cupidity  and  vanity,  like  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  produce 
works  in  which  the  separate  shares  of  the  joint  contributors  cannot 
he  distinguished. 

In  many  cases— mmtma  pars  ipse  sm — the  nominal  hero  is  far 
from  being  the  most  important  personage  of  the  work.  He  may 
have  been  a  worthy  gentleman,  who  had  twaddled  through 
fife  without  having  said  or  done  any  one  thing  worth  record- 
ing ;  but  that  shall  not  prevent  his  biography  or  even  his  auto- 
biography from  being  announced  as  '  a  useful  and  instructive  work, 
and  a  great  acquisition  to  the  historical  literature  of  the  age*-— 
because,  though  he  has  done  nothing,  he  has  been  related  to  or  con- 
nected with  tnose  who  have.  The  whole  circle  of  his  acquaintance 
is  brought  into  play,  and  thia  immediately  lets  in  the  whole  course 
of  contemporary  history.  We  could  instance  one  ingenious  person 
who  happened  to  be  a  member  of  parliament — ^where  ne  never  spoke 
—but  be  tieard  Pitt,  Fox,  Cannitig,  and  Castlereagh,  and  from  his 
recollections  of  their  speeches  (assisted  by  Woodfall's  Debates), 
tnd  his  criticisms  on  their  manners  and  measures  (a  little  helped 
b]r  the  Annual  Register),  we  were  favoured  with  a  not  unentertain-* 
log  autobiographical  ^  History  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  Solomon 
Sapient,  Esq.,  some  time  M.P,  for  the  Borough  of  Bore  town 
in  the  County  of  Slipslop.'  In  short,  what  with  increasing  the 
^antity  of  the  article  and  deteriorating  the  quality,  we  fear 
it  must  be  confessed  that  at  this  moment  biography  is  perhaps 
the  very  lowest  of  all  the  classes  of  literature ;  it  has  become 
a  mere  manufdcture,  which  seems  in  a  great  measure  to  have 
superseded  that  of  novels — much  to  the  damage  of  the  light  reader 
is  well  as  the  graver — the  biographical  romance  being,  for  the 
most  part,  infinitely  inferior  in  point  of  interest,  and  not  very  much 
Superior  in  veracity. 

This,  after  all,  may  do  no  other  harm  than  that  of  increasing 
the  multitude  of  worthless  books  with  which  we  are  overloaded  ; 
but  there  are  some  still  more  serious  objections  to  this  system  of 
extemporaneotis  and  contemporaneous  biography,  to  which  even  the 
best  works  of  the  class  are  liable.  The  principal  of  these  (with 
which,  indeed^  all  die  others  are  connected)  is  the  almost  inevi- 
table sacrifice  of  historical  truth  to  personal  feelings. 

Whether  a  man  writes  his  own  life  or  that  of  some  dear  friend 
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lately  deceased,  it  is  evident  that  there  must  be  such  a  favourable 
colour  spread  over  the  picture  that  its  fidelitv  must  be  rather  worse 
than  dubious — for  even  in  a  court  of  law  die  evidence  of  a  party 
can  only  be  admitted  in  the  rare  case  in  which  it  shall  be  against 
himself:  unfavourable  or  discreditable  circumstances  are  generally 
passed  over  in  silence,  or  if  they  should  be  of  too  much  notoriety 
to  be  wholly  unnoticed,  they  are  so  covered  by  the  veil  of  partiality 
as  hardly  to  be  recognized.  We  have  on  our  table  Memoirs  of 
Robespierre,  said  to  have  been  written  by  his  sister,  (but  really  by 
9  ^faiseur  *  in  her  name,)  in  which  the  leading  feature  of  his  cha- 
racter is  said  to  have  been  the  most  sensitive  humanity  and  ao 
almost  morbid  aversion  to  the  shedding  of  blood.  To  crimes — at 
least  to  such  as  those  of  Robespierre — there  is  no  great  danger  that 
the  indignation  of  the  reader  should  be  mitigated  by  the  partiality 
of  a  biographer ;  but  there  are  many  minor  frailties  of  a  man*8 
character  which  ought  injustice  to  be  told,  but  which  one  would 
be  unwilling  to  drag  back  to  public  notice  while  his  better  qualities 
are  still  fresh  and  fragrant  in  the  memory  and  affection  of  his 
family  and  acquaintance. 

But  the  grave  has  scarcely  been  closed  over  such  a  man,  when 
the  amiable  partiality,  or  the  calculating  prudence,  of  his  friends 
puts  forth  a  Life,  in  which  these  questionable  topics  are  either 
altogether  omitted  or  kindly  misrepresented.  If  any  one — roused  by 
what  he  thinks  undeserved  praise — should  be  so  fearless  a  lover  of 
truth  as  to  endeavour  to  set  the  matter  in  its  true  point  of  view, 
he  would  have  against  him  not  merely  the  clamours  and  com- 
plaints of  the  surviving  family,  but  even  the  good-natured  sym- 
!)athy  of  the  public — who  would  say,  *  It  is  all  very  true — biU  U  was 
ana  agOy  Uis  now  forgotten — why  revive  it  ? — andj  after  all,  the  reH 
of  his  life  was  so  respectable  and  amiable  V  On  the  other  hand,  if 
no  notice  be  taken  of  such  circumstances,  the  uncontradicted  pane- 
gyric will  be  hereafter  taken  for  undeniable  truth  ;  and  other  per- 
sons, whose  conduct  towards  the  individual  might  have  been  guided 
by  a  knowledge  of  such  circumstances,  will  pass  down  to  posterity 
with  the  reproach  of  having  been  negligent,  or  ungrateful,  or 
envious — when,  if  the  truth  were  known,  they  would  appear  per- 
haps to  have  acted  with  indulgence,  delicacy,  and  honour.  The 
motto  of  our  northern  contemporary  truly  says.  Judex  damnatur 
cum  nocens  absohitur — but,  not  the  judge  alone — for,  what  is 
worse,  the  plaintiff  and  the  witness  suffer  the  punishment  which 
the  offender  escapes. 

Nor  is  it  with  regard  to  the  principal  subject  that  contemporane* 
ou« biography,  by  a  man's  own  or  friendly  hands,  is  unsatisfactory; 
many,  and  in  some  instances  almost  all,  of  the  secondary  charac- 
ters in  the  drama  of  his  life  are  still  upon  the  stage  :'  if  the  writer 
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should  possess  good-nature  and  delicacy,  these  persons  will  pro- 
bably be  treated  with  insipid  or  exaggerated  complaisance — justly 
enough  in  one  respect,  because  being  brought  involuntarily  before 
the  public  as  mere  subordinates  to  the  principal  figure,  it  would 
be  cruel  to  treat  them  otherwise  than  civilly,  and  the  keeping  of 
the  picture  forbids  their  being  treated  with  more  than  civility : 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  pen  happens  to  be  caustic,  and 
the  hero  of  the  book  has  had  much  dealings  with  mankind, 
it  is  almost  impossible  that  there  should  not  supervene  a  great 
deal  of  prejudice,  and  consequent  misrepresentation;  so  that, 
what  between  cautious  good  breeding  on  the  one  hand,  and 
rivalry  and  scandal  on  the  other,  the  secondary  characters  of  a 
contemporaneous  biography  are  in  general  still  less  justly  de- 
lineated than  the  hero  himself:  and,  upon  the  whole,  we  feel  cor- 
roborated in  our  doubts  whether  the  very  best  of  this  species  of 
biography  can  be  considered  in  any  higher  light  than  a  romance 
of  recU  life  —  a  picture,  of  w  hich  the  principal  figure  must  be  ^ 
considerably  flattered,  and  everything  else  sacrificed  to  its  pro- 
minence and  effect. 

These  considerations — on  a  popular  and  thriving,  but  we  think 
abused  branch  of  literature  —  are  suggested  rather  by  the  ge* 
neral  nature  than  the  individual  details  of  the  work  whose  title 
stands  at  the  head  of  our  article.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  was  a 
very  amiable  and  a  very  able  man,  and  the  book  now  before  us  is 
highly  interesting  in  its  matter,  and,  on  the  whole,  highly  respect- 
able in  its  style  and  spirit.  As  a  composition,  it  is  as  much  supe- 
rior to  the  common  class  of  biographies  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
as  its  subject  was  to  theirs  ;  but  truth  obliges  us  to  state,  that  it 
is  not  (indeed,  how  could  it  be?)  exempt  from  some  of  those 
drawbacks  which  we  have  noticed  as  incident  to  a  publication 
of  this  contemporaneous  nature.  It  gives  an — in  some  not  trivial 
respects — imperfect  account  of  Sir  James  himself — an  unsatisfac- 
tory one  of  his  political  principles  and  associates — and  it  must  be 
read,  we  think,  rather,  hke  any  other  gossiping  diary,  for  amuse- 
ment and  literary  instruction — tlian  consulted  as  an  adequate 
authority  either  as  to  the  life  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh  himself,  or 
for  the  history  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  These  more  serious 
matters  must,  if  wanted,  be  sought  elsewhere :  here,  they  are 
to  be  traced  only  in  hints  and  allusions,  tinged  by  the  pious 
reverence  and  partiality  of  the  accomplished  editor. 

The  work  is  composed  of  three  distinct  classes  of  materials, 
woven  together ; — fragments  of  Journals  kept,  and  a  few  private 
letters  written,  by  Sir  James  himself — a  dozen  long,  we  will  not 
say  tedious,  panegyrics  ^- testimonia  clarorum  virorum — in  the 
vhape  of  letters  to  the  editor  frpm  some  of  Sir  James's  early  friends 
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and  eminent  contemporaries,  and  a  scanty  connecting  narrative 
and  commentary  by  the  editor  himself.  The  much  larger  and 
most  valuable  part  of  these  are  the  Journals ;  though  even  the? 
contain  little  more  than  memoranda  of  his  literary  and  judicial 
opinions  for  a  very  few  years.  He  evidently  contemplated  a  regular 
autobiography,  but  had  completed  only  the  first  twenty  years  of 
bis  life,  1765 — 1784,  and  this  sketch  occupies  the  first  thirty  pages 
of  this  work.  From  that  period  to  1800  is  continued  in  a  narra- 
tive by  the  editor,  exceedingly  measre  of  facts,  and  wbich^  though 
it  comprises  sixteen  years  in  less  than  a  hundred  pages,  is  eked 
out  by  extracts  fi-om  the  *  Vindidce  GallukB,*  The  history  of 
the  next  five  years,  up  to  his  arrival  at  Bombay,  is  very  im- 
perfectly told  in  half-a-dozen  private  letters.  During  the  resi* 
dence  at  Bombay,  and  up  to  the  return  to  England  in  1812,  the 
journals  and  private  letters  are  copious ;  but  from  that  period, 
all  the  most  distinguished  and  important  part  of  Mackintosh's  lifej 
bis  whole  senatorial  and  official  existence,  is  slurred  over  in  t 
few  pages  of  the  scantiest  narrative,  interspersed,  however,  widi 
some  fragments  of  Journal.  These  latter  fragments  will  be  found 
exceedingly  interesting  —  but  they  are  few.  '  Mackintosh/  sajs 
the  editor,  '  wanted  perseverance  to  complete  his  autobiography.' 
"Who,  indeed,  except  Dangeau  and  Pepys,  ever  had  the  patience 
to  journalize  for  a  series  of  years  ?  Mackintosh  was  naturally 
indolent,  and  it  would  really  be  surprising  if  he  had  succeeded 
in  executing  a  species  of  task  which  we  believe  to  be  the  ve7 
strongest  test  of  dogged  diligence.  Indeed,  the  Journal  seems  to 
have  been  prosecuted  only  when  external  circumstances  left  him 
little  choice  of  occupation.  When  on  board  ship  or  in  ill  healdi, 
the  Journal  thrives;  but,  unfortunately  for  us,  this  renders  it 
copious  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  its  interest.  The  incidents  on 
board  the  good  ship  *  Caroline'  are  given  with  accuracy  and 
abundance,  while  the  anecdotes  of  Holland  House  are  rare  and 
dry — the  no  life  of  a  sultry  and  empty  house  at  Bombay  is  faith- 
fully recorded,  but  we  have  no  register  of  the  still  hotter  atmos- 
phere of  Brookes*s.  There  is,  however,  another  reason  for  the 
irregularity  of  the  Journals,  which  it  is  but  justice  to  the  ami- 
ability of  Sir  Jameses  private  life  to  notice — the  greater  part, 
if  not  all,  of  these  diaries  were  written  for  Lady  Mackintosh's  in- 
formation after  she  had  been  obliged  by  ill  health  to  return  to  Eng- 
land sooner  than  prudential  and  official  reasons  allowed  her  bus- 
band  to  do  so— and  after  his  return,  during  his  occasional  absences 
from  her.  The  two  years  of  the  first  separation  occupy  alone  one 
third  of  the  whole  work : — and  when  we  add  that  these  were  the  two 
most  listless  and  eventless  years  of  Mackintosh's  whole  life,  it  will  be 
aafely  concluded  that  there  are  left  but  little  room  and  narrow  verge 
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to  trace  bis  busier  and  more  important  days.  Nor  can  we  with 
truth  say  that  the  journals  kept  for  Lady  Mackintosh's  information 
are  in  ail  respects — at  least,  as  they  now  appear — what  might  have 
been  expected — there  is  little  '  ipanchement/  little  of  the  natural 
overflow  of  familiar  confidence ;  the  greater  portion  consists  of  cri- 
ticism and  commentaries  on  the  books  he  has  happened  to  read,  and 
ihough  he  is  always  kind  and  even  affectionate,  somehow  the  jour- 
nal seems  rather  addressed  to  his  correspondent's  head  than  her 
heart.  It  is  rather  the  kind  of  critical  lecture  which  Cadenus 
might  have  prepared  for  the  improvement  of  Vanessa's  mind,  than 
the  full  fond  familiar  olUtelling  Journal  to  Stella.'  The  editor's 
delicacy,  no  doubt^  has  induced  him  to  suppress  not  only  all  such 
effusions  of  conjugal  confidence,  but  also  what  constitutes  the 
chief  charm  of  a  diary — all  private  anecdotes  and  personal  history 
of  individual^ — and  he  is  quite  right  in  having  done  so.  But  this 
is  only  another  reason  against  these  premature  publications  — 
it  would  have  been  bettef  to  have  waited  till  all  could  be  told, 
and  when  the  world  might  have  seen  Mackintosh  as  he  really 
Was.  We  think  his  memory  would — we  are  sure  the  public 
must — have  gained  by  it.  A  narrative,  however  honest  ancl  true, 
may  by  omissions  and  selections  be  so  garbled  as  to  produce  all 
the  effect  of  falsehood.  We  by  no  means  wish  to  insinuate  that 
this  is  the  case  in  the  present  instance — but  we  have  a  strong  im- 
pression, amounting  indeed  to  certainty,  that  ptmctilious  reverence 
for  the  writer,  and  cautious  delicacy  towards  surviving  friends,  have 
rendered  this  work  considerably  different  in  tone  and  spirit  from 
what  it  must  have  been,  had  Mackintosh  been  fearlessly  allowed 
to  have  told  all  his  own  story,  and  in  his  own  way.  A  life  thus 
compiled  and  fashioned  cannot  command  implicit  confidence,  and 
die  good  taste  and  moderation  of  the  editor  only  serve  to  render 
hk  absolute  fidelity  more  problematical. 

We  shall  now  endeavour  to  condense  from  these  materials,  such 
as  they  are,  the  principal  events  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh's  life, 
interspersed  with  some  extracts  from  his  own  pen  characteristic  of 
bis  mind,  prihciples,  and  manners.  He  was  born,  as  we  have  said, 
in  1765.  His  father  was  *  Captain  John  Mackintosh,  who  was 
the  representative  of  an  ancient  family  which  had  for  two  cen- 
taries  possessed  a  small  estate  called  Killachie,  which  Sir  James 
inherited,  but  was  obliged  in  after  life  to  sell.^  His  mother  was 
Marjory  M^Gillivray,  who,  though  of  a  less  eminent  clan,  ap- 
pears to  have  had  better  immediate  connexions  than  her  husband  : 
to  her  personal  merits  Sir  James  bears  affectionate  testimony,  while 
he  passes  over  in  suspicious  silence  the  life,  deeds,  and  death  of  his 
father.  It  b  remarkable  that  all  autobiographers  that  we  recollect 
(except  Lord  Byron)  are  abundant  io  praise  of  their  mothers. 
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This  arises,  we  suppose^  from  two  causes  :  first,  because  women 
are  intrinsicaliy  more  amiable,  more  atiadiingy  than  even  the  best 
and  gentlest  of  men ; — but  chiefly  perhaps  because  they  are  the  first 
objects  of  instinctive  affection — the  earliest  ideas  are  the  strongest 
and  most  lasting — the  care  and  tenderness  of  the  mother  occiq)y 
without  rivalry  the  young  mind ;  which,  when  it  begins  to  take  notice 
of  the/a/Aer,  finds  his  image  commingled  with  the  restraint  of  dis- 
cipline, the  irksomeness  of  study,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  disagreeables 
of  early  life.  The  father  is  our  master  and  our  judge,  and  some- 
times our  executioner — the  mother  our  confidant,  our  advocate, 
our  consoler.  Byron's  case  is  probably  an  exception  only  io 
terms — he  knew  but  one  parent,  and  the  alternations  of  fondness 
and  severity  which  arose  from  her  peculiar  position — assisted,  no 
doubt,  by  the  natural  waywardness  of  the  boy  and  some  congenial 
irregularity  of  her  own  temper— deprived  him,  by  a  double  mis- 
fortune, of  the  afiection  which  happier  children  feel  towards  an 
indulgent  mother,  and  of  the  respect  which  they  involuntarily  pay 
to  a  judicious  father.  Mackintosh  accounts  for  the  intensity  of  the 
reciprocal  tenderness  of  his  mother  rather  differently — ^the  circum- 
stances of  the  family  were  narrow,  and  '  bis  mother  loved  him,'  be 
says, '  with  that  fondness  which  we  are  naturally  disposed  to  cherish 
for  the  companions  of  our  poverty.'  We  a  little  doubt  that  poverty 
quickens  natural  affection ;  and  from  a  pregnant  hint  '  that  his 
mother  was  notliappy'  (p.  3)  we  should — if  obliged  to  look  beyond 
the  instinct  of  maternal  tenderness — rather  suppose  that  a  com- 
munity in  sufferings  more  poignant  than  mere  poverty  might  have 
concentrated  in  a  peculiar  degree  the  affection  of  the  mother  on 
her  sympathizing  boy. 

At  ten  years  old  he  was  sent  to  school,  where,  as  every  other 
autobiographer  does,  and,  as  we  suppose,  every  one  ebe  is  inclined 
to  do,  he  complains  of  how  little  he  acquired.  A  complaint  so 
universal  cannot  apply  to  any  particular  school,  or  any  individual 
boy,  and  those  who,  upon  similar  testimonies,  decry  our  great 
public  schools,  ought  in  fairness  to  see  whether  every  man,  where- 
ever  educated,  does  not  tell  the  same  story.  It  was  but  the  other 
day  that  we  heard  one  of  the  greatest,  the  most  gifted,  and  the 
most  accomplished  men  of  the  age — a  great  statesman  and  an  ad- 
mirable scholar — lamenting  over  the  lost  opportunities  of  his  edu- 
cation ;  yet  he  had  been  from  his  earliest  youth  remarkable  for  a 
combination  of  genius  and  diligence,  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
every  one  but  himself,  has  been  crowned  with  the  most  brilliant 
I'esults.  The  truth  is,  we  are  too  apt  to  forget  that  the  young 
mind  can  no  more  do  the  work  of  maturity  than  the  young  body; 
and  a  man  of  general  acquirements— conscious  of  how  little  he 
knows  compared  with  the  wide  range  of  knowledge,  and  how  im- 
perfectly, 
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perfectly,  compared  ^ith  those  who  follow  a  single  pursuit-^is 
apt  to  do  injustice  to  himself  and  his  instructors.  The  mind  that 
learns  little  at  school  might  have  been  broken  down  under  an 
attempt  to  carry  more ;  and  we  incline  to  concur  in  the  spirit  of 
the  opinion  with  which  Mackintosh's  old  nurse  moderated  the 
elation  of  his  friends  at  his  precocious  talents — '  fVait  awhile; 
its  no  aye  thai  wise  bairns  mak  wise  men  !  *  Many  and  many  a 
man,  we  firmly  believe^  has  been  over-educated  into  dullness. 

At  school,  however,  he  seems  to  have  learned  something  which 
it  were  better  he  had  been  untaught — he  fell  in  with  z  freethinking 
usher.  '  I  became,'  he  says,  in  consequence  of  the  turn  this  man's 
disquisitions  gave  his  mind,  ^  a  warm  advocate  for  free-will ;  and 
before  I  was  fourteen  I  was  probably  the  boldest  heretic  in  the 
country'  (p.  6).  How  far  these  hereticcU  opinions  went,  and  how 
long  they  lasted,  we  are  not  told  by  the  editor — but  we  have  good 
reason  to  believe  that,  if  not  transient,  they  were  at  least  not  endur* 
tag.  In  his  own  published  writings.  Mackintosh  speaks,  when- 
ever he  alludes  to  sacred  subjects,  in  a  tone  of  reverence ;  and 
if  we  do  not  find  in  them  any  distinct  avowal  of  his  own  Christian 
conviction,  it  is,  his  personal  acquaintances  do  not  need  to  be  told, 
because  no  occasion  for  such  a  profession  of  faith  seemed  to  pre-* 
lent  itself.  We  regret  the  silence  of  the  editor  on  this  important 
topic — but,  here  as  in  many  other  points,  we  must  not  forget  that, 
able  and  intelligent  as  he  obviously  is,  lie  must  be  a  very  young 
nan,  and  a  wholly  inexperienced  author. 

In  1799  Mrs.  Mackintosh  left  her  son  to  rejoin  'his  father,  then 
in  camp  near  Plymouth,  and  soon  accompanied  him  to  Gibraltar, 
where  she  died;'  and  where,  thirty  years  after\\'ards.  Sir  James 
with  pious  care  erected  a  monument  to  her  memory. 

He  remained  at  school  till  October,  1780.  He  had,  he  says, 
been  latterly  deputed  by  the  master  to  teach— 
•  what  very  little  I  knew  to  the  younger  boys.  I  went  and  came, 
read  and  lounged,  as  I  pleased.  I  could  very  imperfectly  construe  a 
small  part  of  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Sallust.  There  my  progress  at 
school  ended.  Whatever  I  have  done  beyond  has  been  since  added 
by  my  own  irregular  reading.  But  no  subsequent  circumstance  could 
make  up  for  that  invaluable  habit  of  vigorous  and  methodical  industry 
which  the  indulgence  and  irregularity  of  my  school  life  prevented  me 
from  acquiring,  and  of  which  I  have  painfully  felt  the  want  in  every 
part  of  my  life.'— vol.  i.  pp.  7,  8. 

The  four  years  subsequent  to  1780  were  passed,  the  winters  at 
the  college  of  Aberdeen,  the  vacations  with  his  grandmother ;  and 
as  here,  according  to  his  own  very  probable  account,  his  political 
and  literary  character  received  its  first  impulse,  we  shall  make  a 
copious  extract : — 

VOL.  LIV.  NO.  CVII.  8  *  I  fell 
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*  I  fell  voder  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Dunbar,  autiior  ef  *  Eraayi  on  the 
History  of  Mankind/  &c. ;  and  under  hit  care  I  remained  till  I  left 
college.  He  taught  inatheniatic8«  natural  and  moral  philosophy,  in 
succetelon.  His  tnalhematical  and  vhyiicql  knowledge  ipas  io«uUy^ 
which  may  perhaps  have  contributea  to  the  scantiness  of  mine.  J  a 
morai  and  polUical  iptadaiion  he  rather  declaimed  than  conminni- 
cated  (as  he  ought)  elementary  imlruction.  He  was,  indeed,  <o/<z//y 
wanting  in  the  precision  and  calmnesM  necessary  for  this  last  office. 
But  he  felt,  and  in  his  declamation  inspired  an  ardour  which,  per- 
haps, raised  some  of  his  pupils  above  the  vulgar ;  and  which  might 
even  be  more  important  than  positive  knowledge.  He  was  a  worthy 
and  liberal-minded  man,  and  a  very  active  opponent  of  the  Ameriean 
war.  In  spring,  1782,  when  the  news  arrived  of  the  dismissal  of 
Lord  North,  he  met  me  in  the  street,  and  told  roe,  in  his  pompous 
way,  «*  Well,''  Mr.  M.,  '*  I  oongratulate  you— 4he  Augean  sUble  it 
cleansed.''.  •••..../  trace  io  Me  example  mme  dedamaiory  propenMrn 
in  myself,  which  I  have  taste  enough  in  my  sober  moments  to  disqi^ 
prove ;  but  I  shall  ever  be  gral^tU  to  his  memory  for  having  contri- 
buted to  breathe  into  my  mind  a  strong  spirit  of  liberty^  which,  of  all 
moral  sentiments,  in  my  opinion,  tends  most  to  swell  the  heart  with 
an  animating  and  delightful  consciousness  of  our  own  dignity ;  which 
again  inspires  moral  heroism,  and  creates  the  exquisite  enjoyments  of 
self-honour  and  self*reverence.' — vol.  i.  p.  12. 

It  is  no  slight  proof  of  the  strength  of  early  prejudices  that  bo 
acute  a  dialectician  as  Mackintosh  should  be  found  expatiating 
in  such  vague  commonplaces  about  the  spirit  of  Uberty,  when 
ke  bad  just  before  very  justly  characterized  the  person  who  had 
inoculated  him  with  that  enthusiasm  as  an  empty  end  pompous 
declaimer,  with  scanty  knowledge  of  what  he  ought  to  have 
known^  and  who  seems  to  have  talked  politics  to  his  pupils  be- 
cause be  was  incapable  of  instructing  them  in  that  which  it  was 
his  duty  to  teach. 

*  We  had  among  us  some  English  dissenters,  who  were  educated* 
for  the  ecclesiastical  offices  of  their  sect.  Robert  Hall,  now  a  dissent* 
ing  clerg3rman  at  Cambridge,  was  of  this  number.  He  then  displayed 
the  same  acuteness  and  brilliancy,  the  same  extraordinary  yigoor 
both  of  understanding  and  imagination,  which  have  since  distia- 
guished  him.  His  society  and  conversation  had  a  great  influoice  on 
my  mind.  Our  controversies  were  almost  unceasing.  We  lived  in 
the  same  house,  and  we  were  both  very  disputatious.  He  led  me  to 
the  perusal  of  Jonathan  Edwards's  book  on  Free-Will,  which  Dr. 
Priestley  had  pointed  out  before.  I  am  sorry  that  I  never  yet  read 
the  other  works  of  that  most  extraordinary  man,  who,  in  a  metq>hy- 
aical  age  or  country,  would  certainly  have  been  deemed  as  much  the 
boast  of  America  as  his  great  countryman  Franklin.  We  formed  a 
little  debating  society,  in  which  one  of  the  subjects  of  dispute  was, 
I  remember,  the  duration  of  future  punishments.    Hall  defended  the 

rigid, 
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rigid,  md  I  the  more  lenieDt  opinion.  During  one  y^intet^  we  mtt  at 
fire  o  'dock  in  the  morping  to  read  Gredc,  in  the  apartments  of  Mr* 
Wynne,  a  nephew  of  Lord  Newburgh,  who  had  the  good-nature  to 
rise  at  that  unusual  hour  for  the  mere  purpose  of  regaling  us  with 
coffee.  Hall  read  Plato,  and  I  went  through  Herodotus.  Our  acade-^ 
mical  instruction  has  left  very  few  traces  on  my  mind,* — vol  u  p.  li. 

But  Mackintosh  was  now  destined  to  take  les^ns  from  a  tutor 
Itill  more  indiscreet  than  Dr.  Dunbar.  In  1782,  he  fell  in  love 
with  a  Miss  S  ■  »  of  I  ^  and,  exchanging  Herodotus  for  the 
ladies  who  give  their  names  lo  bis  books,  became  a  poet  in  her 
praise,  and  wooed  her  in  prose  and  rhyme  till  she  returned  his 
passioB ;  for  three  or  four  years  this  amour  was  the  principal  object 
of  bis  thoughts,  and  all  his  anxiety  was  to  obtain  such  a  moderate 
hHBpetency  as  would  justify  matrimony.  Hie  first  ambition  did 
not  soar  beyond  a  professorship  at  Abetdeen — to  which,  encoa- 
laged,  we  suppose,  by  Dr.  Dunbar's  successful  practice,  he  does 
notfseem  to  have  dreamt  that  ignorance  and  utter  incapacity 
tould  be  any  obstacle  :  however,  this  design  was  gradually  aban- 
doned; and  our  readers  will,  we  thinks  smile  at  the  alternative 
which  he  was  willing  to  embrace  as  a  substitute  for  the  professor'^ 
thip: — 

*  In  spring,  1784, 1  finally  quitted  college,  with  little  regular  and 
exact  knowledge,'but  with  considerable  activity  of  mind  and  boundless 
fitcriry  ambitkin. 

"  The  world  was  all  before  me,** 

and  I  had  to  choose  my  profession.  My  own  inclination  was  towards 
the  Scotch  bar ;  but  my  father's  fortune  was  thought  too  small  for  me 
to  venture  on  so  uncertain  a  pursuit.  To  a  relation  from  London, 
then  in  the  Highlands,  I  expressed  my  wish  to  be  a  bookseller  in  the 
capital  J  conceiving  that  no  paradise  could  surpass  the  life  spent 
vnongst  books,  and  diversified  by  the  society  of  men  of  genius.  My 
cousin,  **  a  son  of  earth,"  knew  no  difference  between  a  bookseller 
and  a  tallow-chandler,  except  in  the  amount  of  annual  profit.  He 
astonished  me  bv  the  information  that  a  creditable  bookseller,  like  any 
(Jther  considerable  dealer,  required  a  capital,  which  I  had  no  means  of 
commanding ;  and  that  he  seldom  was  at  leisure  to  peruse  any  book 
hot  his  ledger.  It  is  needless  to  say,  that  his  account  of  the  mattee 
was  pretty  just ;  but  I  now  think  that  a  well-educated  man,  of  mode- 
rate fortune,  would  probably  find  the  life  of  a  bookseller  in  London 
very  agreeable.  Our  deliberations  terminated  in  the  choice  of  physic, 
tod  I  set  out  for  Edinburgh,  to  begin  my  studies,  in  October,  1764,1 
Id  the  mean  time,  I  am  ashamed  to  confess  that  my  youthful  passioa 
had  insensibly  declined,  and  during  this  last  absence  was  nearly  ex- 
tinguished. The  young  lady  afterwards  married  a  physician  at  Inver- 
aess,  and  is  now,  I  hope,  the  happy  as  well  as  respectable  mother  of 
a  hirge  family.' — vol.  L  pp.  «0,  8U 

s  2  •  At 
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At  Edinburgh  he  studied  medicine,  after  the  manner  congenial 
to  his  indolent  and  speculative  disposition.     He  seems  to  have 

Eursued  his  practical  and  substantial  studies  very  loosely,  but  to 
ave  embarked  in  the  polemics  of  medical  theories  with  great  zetl. 
These  led  him  to^  first,  s  medical,  and  subsequently,  a  general, 
Debating  Society,  where  he  indulged^  and  probably  improved,  his 
oratorical  talents. 

'  In  three  months  afi;er  my  arrival  in  Edinburgh,  before  I  ooM 
have  distinguished  hark  from  James's  powder^  or  a  pleurisy  from  a 
dropsy  in  the  chamher  of  a  sick  patient^  I  discussed  with  the  utmod 
fluency  and  confidence  the  most  difficult  questions  in  the  science  of 
medicine.  We  mimicked,  or  rather  felt,  all  the  passions  of  an  admi- 
nistration and  opposition ;  and  we  debated  the  cure  of  a  dysentery 
with  as  much  factious  violence  as  if  our  subject  had  been  the  rights 
of  a  people  or  the  fate  of  an  empire.  Any  subject  of  division  », 
indeedf  sufficient  food  for  the  sectarian  and  factious  propensities  of 
human  nature* — p.  25. 

The  pleasantry,  candour,  and  good  sense  of  this  confession  is 
characteristic  of  Mackintosh ;  but  not  less  characteristic  is  the  in- 
consistency with  which  he  in  a  moment  forgets  that  the  practice  of 
such  presumption  and  effrontery  might  have  an  injurious  effect  oa 
the  youthful  mind,  inadequately  compensated  by  aa  increased 
fluency  of  words  or  a  readier  knack  at  disputation. 

*  These  debates  might,  no  doubt,  be  laughed  at  by  a  spectator ;  hut 
if  he  could  look  through  the  ludicrous  exterior,  he  might  see  that 
they  led  to  serious  and  excellent  consequences.  The  exercise  of  the 
understanding  was  the  same,  on  whatever  subjects,  or  in  ttAatever 
manner  it  was  employed.  Such  debates  were  the  only  public  examin- 
ations in  which  favour  could  have  no  place,  and  which  never  could 
degenerate  into  mere  formality;  they  must  always  be  severe  and 
always  just. 

*  I  was  soon  admitted  a  member  of  the  Speculative  Society,  which 
had  general  literature  and  science  for  its  objects.  It  had  been  founded 
about  twenty  years  before,  and  during  that  period  numbered  among 
its  members  all  the  distinguished  youth  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  many 
foreigners  attracted  to  Edinburgh  by  the  medical  schools. 

*  When  I  became  a  member,  the  leaders  were  Charles  Hope,  now 
Lord  Justice  Clerk  [now  the  venerated  LorS  President],  John  Wilde, 
afterwards  professor  of  civil  law,  and  who  has  now,  alas !  survived  his 
own  fertile  and  richly- endowed  mind ;  Malcolm  Laing  the  historian ; 
Baron  [the  afterwards  well  known  Benjamin]  Constant  de  Rebecque, 
a  Swiss  of  singular  manners  and  powerful  talents,  and  who  made  a 
transient  appearance  in  the  tempestuous  atmosphere  of  the  French 
Revolution ;  Adam  Gillies,  a  brother  of  the  historian,  and  a  lawyer 
in  great  practice  at  Edinburgh  [now  Lord  Gillies] ;  Lewis  Grant, 
eldest  son  of  Sir  James  Grant,  then  a  youth  of  great  promise,  and 
afterwards  member  of  parliament  for  the  county  of  Elgin,  now  in  the 

most 
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most  hopeless  state  of  mental  derangexnent ;  and  Thomas  Addis  Xm« 
mett,  who  soon  after  quitted  physic  for  law,  and  became  distinguished 
at  the  Irish  bar.  He  was  a  member  of  the  secret  directory  of  United 
Irishmen.  In  1801,  when  I  last  visited  Scotland,  he  was  a  state 
prisoner  in  Fort  George.  He  is  now  a  barrister  at  New  York.' — ^pp. 
25-27. 

At  this  period  closes  Sir  James's  own  sketch  of  his  early  life, 
which  we  have  the  more  copiously  extracted  because  it  is  bis  own^ 
and  because  we  think  it  indicates  the  bent  of  his  mind,  and  shows 
the  vague  and  inconsiderate  manner  in  which  he  originally  imbibed 
those  principles,  which  he  professed,  not  without  some  injury  to 
the  community,  in  the  early  part  of  his  public  life,  but  which, 
much  to  his  honour,  he  seems  m  his  latter  years  to  have  very  much 
modified,  if  not  wholly  abjured. 

With  such  a  knowledge  of  the  medical  art  as  ibis  course  of 
study  might  be  supposed  to  give>  he  took  his  Doctor's  degree  in 
the  autumn  of  1787 ;  and  'in  the  be^nning  of  the  spring  of  1788' 
(p.  41),  Doctor  Mackintosh  made  his  first  appearance  in  Liondon. 
And  now  occurred  a  circumstance,  which — ^if  we  are  correct  in  our 
development  of  what  appears  to  be  the  studied  confusion  of  the 
editor's  dates — is  indicative  of  an  inconceivable  degree  of  precipi- 
tation— he  married.  We  know  not  what  the  editor  may  consider 
as  the  *  beginning  of  Spring,^  when  Mackintosh  arrived  in  London 
aud  took  up  his  abode  at  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Fraser ;  but  we  find 
(p.  50)  that  he  was  married  on  the  18^A  of  February,  of  the 
same  year,  to  Miss  Catherine  Stuart^^a  young  lady  whom  he  first 
met  in  Mr.  Fraser's  society*  Is  it  to  conceal  or  palliate  this  extra- 
Yagant  haste  that  the  editor's  narrative  interposes,  between  the 
arrival  and  the  marriage,  an  ample  account  of  Mackintosh's  early 
London  life — his  too  convivial  dissipation — ^bis  discursive  studies 
—his  political  excitements — and  even  an  attempt  to  get  out  to 
Russia  as  a  practising  physician  7  This  last  event  is  dated  in  June, 
1788;  and  we  cannot  guess — except  on  the  supposition  which  we 
have  hinted — why  it,  and  all  die  otner  particulars  we  have  quoted, 
should  precede  by  several  pages  the  statement  of  the  marriage, 
which,  if  our  reading  of  the  dates  be  correct,  must  have  preceded 
them  all. 

But  though  the  marriage  was  hasty  as  to  time,  and  imprudent 
10  other  circumstances,  it  was,  as  far  as  depended  on  the  parties 
themselves,  a  happy  one.  Mrs.  Mackintosh  appears  to  have  been 
an  amiable  and  excellent  woman.  She  bore  him  three  daughters, 
but  died  in  childbirth,  in  April,  1797;  and  the  following  extract 
from  a  beautiful  and  most  characteristic  letter  of  Mackintosh's, 
on  this  melancholy  occasion,  will  do  her  higher  and  more  lasting  . 
honour  than  one  of  his  friend  Parr's  absurd  and  pedantic  Latin 

epitaphs. 
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tphaptiis  which  parodies  Cicero  on  a  Christian  monument  in  the 
church  of  St.  Clement  Danes  r— 

•  Allow  me  in  justice  to  her  memory  to  tell  you  what  she  was,  and 
what  1  owed  her.  I  was  guided  in  my  choice  only  by  the  blind  affec- 
tien  of  my  youth.  I  found  an  intelligent  companion  and  a  tendor 
friend— a  prudent  monitress,  the  most  faithful  of  wives,  and  a  mother 
at  tender  as  children  ever  had  the  misfortune  to  lose.  I  met  a  wo»an 
who,  by  the  tender  management  of  my  weaknesses,  gradually  oorrscted 
the  most  pernicious  of  them.  She  became  prudent  from  affection; 
and  though  of  the  most  generous  nature,  she  was  taught  economy  and 
frugality  by  her  love  for  me.  During  the  most  critical  period  of  my 
life,  she  preserved  order  in  my  affairs,  from  the  care  of  which  ske 
relieved  me.  She  gently  reclaimed  me  from  dissipation  ;  she  propped 
my  weak  and  irresolute  nature ;  she  urged  my  indolence  to  all  thp 
exertions  that  have  been  useful  or  creditable  to  me  5  and  she  was 
perpetually  at  hand  to  admonish  my  heedlessness  and  improvidence. 
To  her  I  owe  whatever  I  am— to  her  whatever  I  shall  be.  In  her  soli- 
citude for  my  interest,  she  never  for  a  moment  forgot  my  feelmgs  or 
my  character.  »  ♦  I  lost  her,  alas !  (the  choice  of  my  youth,  and 
the  partner  of  my  misfortunes)  at  a  moment  when  I  had  the  prospect 
of  her  sharing  my  better  days.' — pp.  96,  97. 

But  we  must  return  to  an  earfier  period.  Mrs.  Mackintosh^ 
brothers  were  both,  we  are  told,  connected  with  the  press,  and, 
we  believe,  on  the  side  of  Opposition.  It  is  probable  that  this 
may  have  been  an  additional  incentive  to  Mackmtosh's  predispo- 
sition lo  Whig  politics,  though  we  do  not  find  any  note  of  hs 
having  been  employed  by  those  gentlemen;  nor,  strange  enough 
to  say,  is  there  any  other  information  given  of  the  means  by  which 
Mackintosh  existed  during  the  first  years  of  his  abode  in  London, 
than  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  anecdote : — 

•  The  following;  autumn  (1789)  was  occupied  by  a  tour,  in  company 
with  his  wife,  through  the  Low  Countries  to  Brussels,  and  a  residence 
there  of  some  duration,  during  ivhich — while  he  acquired  an  uncommon 
facility  in  the  use  of  the  French  tongue— he  at  the  same  time  obtahied 
#ome  insight  into  the  causes  and  chances  of  success  in  the  straggle 
which  was  then  going  on  between  the  Emperor  Joseph  and  his  refrac- 
tory subjects  in  the  Netherlanda.  This  knowledge  he  turned  to  acoooat 
on  his  return  to  London,  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  by  contributiDg 
most  of  the  articles  on  the  affairs  of  Belgium  and  France  to  the 
**  Oracle  **  newspaper,  conducted  at  that  time  by  Mr.  John  Bell, 
with  whom  an  engagement  had  been  made  by  a  mutual  friend  for 
** Doctor"  Mackintosh — a  title  which  is  said  to  have  had  some  in- 
fluence in  the  bargain,  as  conveying  a  favourable  impression  w 
the  dignity  of  the  new  ally.  This  species  of  writing,  not  re- 
quiring continued  application,  appears  to  have  fallen  in  with  his 
desultory  habits,  and  he  laboured  in  his  new  vocation  of  **  superin- 
tendmg  the  foreign  •news,''  with  great  hidustry.  "  One  week  (we  are 
.     .      .'  told,) 
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told,)  being  paid  in  proportion  to  the  quantity,  hk  doe  was  ten  guineaa  ;*' 
at  which  John  Bell,  a  liberal  man,  was  rather  confounded^  exclaimii^, 
*'  No  paper  can  stand  this  V*  ^  After  this  unfortunate  explosion  of 
ixidastry,  the  exuberance  of  his  sallies  in  the  cause  of  Belgium  and 
French  freedom  was  repressed  by  a  fixed  salary,  which  he  continued 
to  enjoy  till  the  increasing  returns  from  his  property,  and  augmented 
else  of  his  circumstances,  allowed  him  more  to  consult  his  own  incU- 
nation,  as  to  the  mode  in  which  his  talents  and  industry  should  be 
employed.* — pp.  53,  54. 

There  is  reason  to  fear  (and  it  would  have  been  no  disgrace r 
but  the  contrary,  if  the  editor  had  told  it)  that,  at  this  periodi 
Mackintosh  must  have  suffered  considerable  pecuniary  difficulty ; 
and  it  is  but  justice  to  his  literary  character  to  state,  that  he  seems 
never  to  have  been,  till  his  Indian  appointment,  sufficiently  at  ease 
in  that  respect,  to  be  in  any  degree  master  of  his  studies  and  occu* 
pation. 

It  may  even  be  doubted,  indeed,  whether  the  habits  of  the  man 
as  to  matters  of  worldly  business  did  not,  among  other,  we  will 
not  say  graver  consequences,  entail  upon  him  even  at  much  later 
periods  something  of  the  same  interrupting  or  diverting  iticon- 
venience.  His  friend,  Mr.  Sidney  Smith,  thus  writes  to  the  editor 
of  these  memoirs : — 

*  Corran,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  said  to  Mr.  Grattan,  *'  You  would 
be  the  greatest  man  of  your  age,  Grattan,  if  you  would  buy  a  few  yards 
of  red  tape,  and  tie  up  your  bills  and  papers."  This  was  the  fault  or 
the  misfortune  of  your  excellent  father  ;  he  never  knew  the  use  of  red 
tape,  and  was  utterly  unfit  for  the  common  business  of  life.  That  a 
guinea  represented  a  quantity  of  shillings,  and  that  it  would  barter 
for  a  quantity  of  cloth,  he  was  well  aware ;  but  the  accurate  number 
of  the  baser  cob,  or  the  just  measurement  of  the  manufactured  article^ 
to  which  he  was  entitYed  for  his  gold,  he  could  never  learn,  ctnd  it  wa9 
impossible  to  teach  him.  Hence  his  Hfs  was  often  an  example  of  the 
ancient  and  melancholy  struggle  of  geinua  with  the  diffioultiee  of 
cxisteoce/ 

*  fiiit  we  mast  go  back  to  Doctor  Mackintosh^  He  made  several 
ineffectual  attempts  to  establish  himself  as  a  pbysiciati  at  Bath,  at 
Salisbury,  at  Weymouth.  The  pupil  of  Dr.  Dunbar  who  knevi^ 
more  about  Lord  North  than  Boerhaave,  and  the  debater  on 
medical  tfaories^  who  could  not  distinguish  bark  from  Jante9*9 
fowderg  at  t  pUwtimf  from  a  dropsy, — was  never,  notwithstand* 
ing  the  incomprehensible  chances  of  the  medical  profession,  likely 
lo  attract  much  confidence. 

.  At  last,  in  1790,  came  the  tide  in  bis  affairs,  which,  when 
taken  at  the  ebb,  led  on  to  reputation,  and  at  last  to  fortune. 
Mr.  Burke's  *  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution'  ap- 
peared :  Mackintosh,  probably  predisposed  by  the  principles  of 

•  -  Dr. 
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Dr.  Dunbar-*-sharpcned  by  poverty  »,  and  incited  by  a  ju«t  con- 
fidence in  his  own  powers,  and  a  natural  desire  of  distinction, 
published,  in  reply  (April,  1791),  bis  VindicuB  OalUca.  The 
literary  merit  of  this  work  was  very  considerable  in  itself,  and  its 
reputation  was  from  some  auxiliary  circumstances  still  greater. 
The  splendid  orb  of  Burke's  genius  illuminated  the  opposition  of 
the  satellite. 

*  Iste  tulit  pretium  jam  nunc  certaroinis  hujus. 
Quo  cinm  victus  erit,  mecum  cert&sse  feretur.' 
The  very  contest  was  a  distinction  in  tlic  eyes  of  the  worlds 
while  the  Jacobin  adversaries  of  Burke  extolled  and  exaggerated 
the  powers  of  their  new  champion  with  all  the  zeal  of  partj. 

As  to  the  principles  of  the  work  we  need  only  quote  Mack- 
intosh's own  calmer  judgment.  When — very  soon — the  horrors 
of  the  French  Revolution  had  accomplished  all  the  prophe- 
cies of  Burke,  and  drowned  in  a  deluge  of  fire  and  blood  all 
the  splendid  hopes  and  eloquent  sophistries  of  the  f^indicuB 
Gallicts — Mackintosh,  who  we  really  believe  was  not,  from  the 
first,  very  sincere  in  the  principles  which  his  work  appeared  to 
advocate,  abandoned  them  altogether  with  a  mixture  of  personal 
disappointment  and  conscientious  candor,  which  he  describes 
very  forcibly:  and  when  in  a  few  years  more  he  undertook  to 
deliver  lectures  on  English  law,  he  took  that  public  occasion  to 
confess  that  a  considerable  modification  of  his  political  principles 
had  taken  place.  This  avowal  was  received  by  the  Jacobin  party 
with  loud  indignation;  which  was  greatly  inflamed  by  Mackin- 
tosh's subsequent  acceptance  of  a  place  from  a  Tory  minister.  The 
^lore  violent  branded  him  as  an  apostate — Parr,  who  on  the  ap- 

!)earance  of  the  Vindidce  GalliccB,  had,  with  all  the  fervour  of 
action^  adopted  him  as  a  kind  of  political  godson,  now  turned 
short  round  and  marked  his  indignation  by  the  bitterest  sar- 
casm. It  is  said  that  at  their  last  meeting  the  conversation  hap- 
pened to  turn  on  O^Quigley,  an  Irish  priest,  who  was  hanged 
for  high  treason ;  and  Mackintosh  having  expressed  a  very  un- 
favourable opinion  of  him.  Parr  said  *  He  might  have  been  worse.* 
«  How  so  ?  '  asked  Mackintosh.  '  Why,  Jemmy,'  rejoined  Parr, 
<  he  was  an  Irishman^ — he  might  have  been  a  Scotchman;  he  was 
ft  priest, — he  might  have  been  a  lawyer  ;  he  was  a  traitor, — he 
might  have  been  an  apostate.'  The  editor  might  have  recorded 
this  clever  sally  without  any  disparagement  to  his  father's  memory, 

*  The  editor  states — *  That  the  price  originally  fixed  was  onty  SOL,  but  when  the 
demand  became  great,  the  publisher,  George  Robinson,  repeated  tevera/  iime*  the  ori- 
ginal amount.  The  smalluess  of  the  price  may  be  in  part  accounted  for  from  the 
work  havinff  been  toid  before  it  wot  written,* — p.  58.  This  last  is  a  very  important 
fact,  and  if  Mackintosh  himself  had  not  repudiated  the  principles  of  the  Findidsf 
OaUiiw  would  haTO  afforded  aa  interestiii^  topic  for  obiervation. 

^-for 
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— for  the  two  first  charges^  however  witty  in  die  speaker,  were  no 
imputation  against  their  object,  and  the  latter  could  only  have  been 
offenfiive  if  Mackintosh  were  insincere  in  his  conversion — which 
no  one  can  now  believe.    The  silence  of  the  editor  gives  more 
▼enom  to  this-  pleasantry  than  it  before  possessed.     It  is  certain, 
however,  that  Mackintosh  became  the  object  of  the  enmity  of  most 
of  his   former  friends — and  even  the  good-natured  Fox  himself 
was  estranged  from>  and  never,  we  believe,  reconciled  to  his  wa« 
tering  dbciple.     Sore  from  these  imputations— which,  however 
unjust,  are  intolerable  when  envenomed  by  the  rancour  of  party — 
Mackintosh  addressed^  in  Dec.  1804,  a  long  explanatory  letter  to 
the  amiable  and  accomplished  Mr.  Richard  Sharp  (whose  recent 
loss  the  literary  world  regrets),  an  old  friend  and  a  zealous  Whig, 
with  the  intention,  no  doubt,  that  he  should  use  it  as  a  means  of 
reconciliation  with  the  Party.     This  letter,  though  it  is  substan- 
tially a  sufficient  vindication  of  Mackintosh's  vacillations,  is  marked 
with  the  indecision  of  his  mind,  and  we  may  add,  the  narrowness, 
in  some  respects,  of  his  views.     It  is  pitched  in  too  low  aud  apo- 
logetical  a  tone.     It  is  an  argumentative  appeal  for  indulgence, 
rather  than  the  indignant  refutation  of  calumny  and  injustice — 
and,   indeed,  it  seems  to  us,  characteristic  of  the  principle  of 
his  vrbole  life.     Feeling  few  things  very  deeply,  adopting  nothing 
very  implicitly,  finding,  .like  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  that  much 
might  be  said  on  both  sides,  he  would  willingly  have  resided  on 
the  frontiers  of  both  parties,  and  enjoyed,  on  a  kind  of  neutral 
groand,  the  friendship,  or  at  least  the  society,  of  the  adverse  leaders. 
But  this  letter  is  curious  in  another  point  of  view,  as  evidence 
of  the  blind  and  irrational  tyranny  of  party,  which  could  render 
It  necessary  for  such  a  man  as  Mackmtosh  to  enter  into  a  de- 
fence of  his  personal  honour,  and  of  his  fitness  for  the  society  of 
gentlemen,  because,  forsooth,  he  thought  somewhat  differently  of 
the  French  Revolution  in  1790  and  in  179^»  and  hesitated  to  con* 
tinue  the  hopes  and  confidence  he  had  placed  in  Bailly  and  Lia- 
fajette,  to  Marat  and  Robespierre !     Mackintosh's  foresight  may 
be  impugned  in  this  respect :   Mr.  Burke  had  warned  him  that 
the  Constituent  Assembly  was  pregnant  with  the  National  Con* 
mention f  and  that  the^^A  and  sixth  of  October,  1789,  were  the 
certain  preludes  to  the  second  and  third  of  September,  1792: 
Mackintosh  may,  we  repeat,  be  censured  for  blindness  and  preju- 
dice in  having  disregarded  Mr*  Burke's  prophetic  reasonings — but 
surely  not  for  apostacy — ^when  the  face  of  things  had  changed  to 
the  very  contrary  of  what  he  had  wished,  hoped,  and  promised. 
Of  this  letter  (which  our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  give  in  extenso), 
ve  shall  condense  a  few  passages.     Of  the  VindicuB  Galliasj  and 
t>f  the  gradual  change  of  his  opinions,  he  says,  with  a  truth  and 
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force  wfaick  wo  tbink  excetdioglj  /^ucAtngr  as  well  m  coftvin^ 

*  Filled  with  enthtisiasm,  in  rery  early  youths  by  the  promiie  of  4 
better  order  of  society,  I  most  unwarily  ventured  on  pablication,  whet 

my  judgment  and  taste  were  equally  immatvre But  in  tbe 

changing  state  of  human  afiairs,  the  man  who  is  constant  to  his  opi* 
nions  will  be  sometimes  thought  inconstant  to  bis  politics.  .  .  Thost 
only  who  had  irrevocably  attached  their  early  hopes,  their  little  repu- 
tation, which  they  might  be  pardoned  for  exaggerating,  and  even,  u 
they  conceived,  their  moral  character,  to  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
iPrench  Revolution,  can  conceive  the  succession  of  feelings,  most  of 
ihem  very  painful,  which  agitated  my  mind  during  its  progress. 
They  alone  knew  my  feelings  frdm  whom  no  sentiments  of  mine  could 
be  concealed.  The  witnesses  of  my  emotion  on  the  mutder  of  General 
Dillon— on  the  10th  of  August— on  the  massacre  of  the  prisons— ca 
the  death  of  the  king — are  now  no  more.  But  the  memory  of  what  it  is 
no  hyperbole  to  call  fny  suffbrifigf,  is  at  this  instaot  fresh.*— pp.  iaO| 
181. 

'  But  in  the  midst  of  this  apology;  h  is  curious  to  see  faim  con« 
fessing  that  he  feels  himself  again  waveringi  and  laying  grounds  for 
the  future  defence  of  future  oscillation — 

'  At  this  moment,  it  is  true,  I  suppose  myself  in  a  better  position 
for  impartiality.  I  therefore  take  it  upon  me  to  rejudge  my  past 
judgments.  But  can  I  be  quite  certain  that  the  establishment  of  mo- 
narchical despotism  in  Prance,  and  the  horrible  eflFects  of  tyranny  and 
imposture  around  me  In  this  country,  may  not  have  driven  my  under* 
standing  once  more  to  a  point  a  little  on  the  democratic  side  of  the 
centre  ?  I  own  I  rather  suspect  myself  of  this ;  and  though  I  labour  to 
correct  the  deviation,  and  am  convinced  that  it  is  modi  less  than  ever 
it  was  before,  yet  I  am  so  sensible  of  the  difficulty  of  discerning  tbs 
middle  point  in  politics,  and  of  tlie  still  greater  difficulty  of  retting 
near  it,  in  the  midst  of  so  many  disturbing  powers,  that  I  cannot  but 
feel  some  distrust  of  my  present  judgment,  and  some  disposition  notte 
refuse  to  my  own  past  errors  that  toleration^  which  I  never  withheld 
from  those  other  men.' — pp.  133,  134, 

The  editor  does  not  tell  hs  what :  effect  this  letter  prodoctd-* 
from  his  silence  as  well  as  from  the  nature  of  the  letter  itself,  we 
conclode  that  it  could  not  have  had  the  desired  effect*  nor  hwn 
produced  in  the  Party  ranch  confidence  in  the  implicit  devotioa 
of  so  argrnnentative  and  balancing  a  mind. 

It  was  about  this  period  that  Mackintosh  wrote  in  bis  copy  of 
Lord  Bacon's  works  the  following  note,  which  sufficiently  attests 
the  sincerity  at  this  period  of  his  anth*revolutionary  ooaveraioD. 

•  Jus  naturae  et  gentium  dil^entins  tractaturus,  onrae  quod  in  Ve* 
rulamio  ad  jurispmdentiam  universalem  spectat  relegit  J.  M.  apnd 
Broadstairs  in  agro  Rutupiano  Cantiss.  anuo  mIuUm  huvuuHi  1798,  lati 
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tani  flagrsntoy  per  Baropn  felices  qacmdam  populos,  miscrro  fataliqn^ 
bello,  in  quo  nefarii  et  scelestissimi  latrones  iofando  oonsilio,  apert^  el 
audacter,  virtutem,  libertatem,  Dei  Immarlalit  icuitum^  mores  et  instituUi 
mMoruro,  hanc  denique  pulcherrime  et  sapientissime  constitatam  rem- 
{mblicam  labefactare,  et  peoitiis  evertere  conantur/ — p.  115. 

*  Jamet  MackirUoih^  when  about  to  study  with  greater  diligence  the  law 
of  nature  and  of  nations^  reperused  all  those  parts  of  Bacon  which  relate 
to  general  jurisprudence,  at  Broadstairs  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet — the  yeat' 
of  human  salvation,  1798— M?/ie/i  the  once  happy  nations  of  Europe  are 
suffering  under  a  wide  wasting^  miserable^  and  fatal  war^  in  which 
the  most  nefarious  rogues  and  villains  are — advisedly — openly — and 
ondaciously,  endeavouring  to  shake,  and  eventually  to  entirely  overthrom 
•^virtue-^liberty — the  worship  of  Qod^-ihe  manners  and  institutions  of 
eur  forefathers — and^  in  short,  this,  our  most  wisely  and  most  beauti* 
fully  constituted  frame  of  government  and  society,' — p.  115. 

When  copjring  these  last  words,  in  honour  of  Mackintoah'a 
honest  patriotism  at  the  moment  he  wrote  them,  we  cannot  repress 
a  feeling  of  wonder,  and,  we  will  confess,  of  sorrow  and  shame^ 
that  he  who  in  this  passage,  and  in  many  others  moie  deliberatd 
aad  most  decisive  in  his  lectures  and  other  publications,  had 
praised  <  the  imtitutioM  of  our  forefatherff  and  this  our  moU 
wisely  and  beautifully  constituted  frame  of  government  and  aooiety,^ 
should  have  voted  and  spoken^^bowever  reluctantly  and  feebly— « 
in  favour  of  the  Reform  Bill, 

But  we  must  not  anticipate.  It  is  pleasing  to  reflect  that  even 
in  the  heat  of  controversy  Mackintosh  never  forgot  his  respect  and 
admiration  for  Mr.  Burke — and,  when  the  contest  had  subsided, 
Burke  on  some  overture  from  Mackintosh  invited  him  to  Beacons- 
fieU,  where  he  passed  the  last  Christmas  (1797)  of  Burke*s  life; 
when,  to  use  the  happy  phrase  of  Lord  Sidmouth — the  most  dis-« 
iiter^ted  and  effective  friend  Mackintosh  ever  made — ^  he  re^* 
ttouDced  his  early  errors  and  received  abtolution,*  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  thb  personal  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Burke  tended  still 
farther  to  reclaim  Mackintosh  from  his  first  political  principles, 
and  to  create  additional  distrust  amidst  the  zealots  of  his  party. 

Having,  as  we  have  stated,  failed  to  establish  himself  in  inedical 
practice,  and  being  obliged  to  depend  for  a  livelihood  mainly  on 
his  literary  abilities.  Mackintosh  resolved  to  abandon  physic  for 
law,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1795.  He  appears,  from  this 
account,  to  have  had  a  greater  share  of  success  in.  his  practice 
at  the  bar  than  we  had  before  beard  of.  There  is  a  long  and 
very  interesting  letter  (without  a  date,  but  written  avowedly  al  the 
editor's  request  for  this  work)  from  Mr.  Basil  Montague,  by 
whojte  advice  Mackintosh  removed  from  the  Home  to  the  Norfolk 
circuit,  giving  an  account  of  tlie  origin  of  their  acquaintance, 
and  some  anecdotes  of  their  circuit  campaigns,  which  we  wish  we 
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had  room  to  insert,  for  it  is  not  only  amusing  in  itself  but  affords  a 
very  favourable  and,  we  have  no  doubt,  just  view  of  Mackintosh's 
feelings  and  prospects  at  this  period. 

While  he  was  creeping  on  in  business  and  towards  affluence,  the 
prosecution  of  Peltier  for  a  libel  on  Buonaparte  gave  him  (Feb. 
1802)  the  double  opportunity  of  publicly  abjuring  everything  like 
Jacobinism,  and  of  exhibiting  his  forensic  talents  on  a  great  stage 
and  with  distinguished  success.  Mackintosh  had  long  entertaiued 
a  wish  to  obtain  an  Indian  judgeship, — his  reputation  now  justified 
such  an  appointment,  and  although  this  celebrated  speech  had 
been  made  against  a  government  prosecution,  Lord  Sidniouth 
(then  Mr.  Addington),  with  his  characteristic  liberality  and  good 
nature,  took  advantage  of  a  vacancy  in  the  Recordership  of  Bom- 
bay to  procure  the  appointment  of  Mackintosh  to  that  office. 
The  editor  states  that  for  this  ministerial  favour  his  father  was 
mainly  indebted  to  the  mediation  of  Mr.  Canning  and  the  Lord 
Chief  Commissioner  Adam.  We  fear  the  introduction  of  these 
two  names  has  been  suggested  with  some  view  of  justifying 
Mackintosh's  acceptance  of  even  a  judicial  office  from  b  Tory 
minister,— -but  this  was  unnecessary, — and  the  editor  has  been, 
we  are  satisfied,  misinformed  as  to  the  fact.  Canning  we 
know  was,  and  Adam  we  can  well  believe  may  have  been, 
useful  to  Mackintosh  on  other  occasions^— but  at  this  period 
they  were  both^  and  Canning  particularly,  in  violent  opposi- 
tion to  Mr.  Addington^and  we  think  we  have  the  best  autho- 
rity for  saying  that  in  this  matter  neither  Adam  nor  Canning 
had  the  slightest  share, — the  favour  was  asked  by  Mackintosh 
without  intermediation,  and  granted  by  the  minister  without 
condition.  That  on  accepting  this  favour  Mackintosh  did  not 
derogate  from  any  just  claims  that  r>arty  could  have  on  him  is 
proved  by  a  complimentary  letter  to  nim  from  Erskine,  the  Whig 
leader  of  the  bar,  immediately  after  the  Peltier  speech^  by  which 
it  appears  that  Mackintosh  had,  previous  to  that  event,  aspired  to 
a  colonial  judgeship,  to  his  acceptance  of  which  Erskine  saw  no 
other  objection  than  that  it  was  now  beneath  his  talents  and  de- 
serts. To  India,  however,  early  in  1804,  he  proceeded,  having 
first  received  the  honour  of  knighthood,  accompanied  by  his  second 
wife  (Mbs  Allen,  of  Cressilly,  in  Pembrokeshire,  whom  he  had 
married  in  1798),  and  three  daughters  by  his  former  and  two 
by  his  latter  marriage.  It  would  be  unjust  to  Mackintosh  not  to 
extract  a  passage  from  a  letter  which,  about  this  time,  Mr.  Homer 
addressed  to  a  common  friend: — 

*  Give  my  respects  to  Sir  James  and  Lady  Mackintosh  when  you 
see  them.  I  never  pretended  to  express  to  either  of  them  my  sense 
of  the  great  kindness  they  have  shown  me  since  I  came  to  London, 
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because  I  could  not  express  it  adequately.  I  shall  ever  feel  it  with 
gratitude^  if  I  am  good  for  anything.  To  Mackintosh,  indeed,  my 
obligations  are  of  a  far  higher  order  than  those  even  of  the  kindest 
hospitality :  he  has  heen  an  intellectual  master  to  me,  and  has  en-* 
larged  my  prospects  into  the  wide  regions  of  moral  speculation,  more 
than  any  other  tutor  I  have  ever  had  in  the  art  of  thinking ;  I  cannot 
even  except  Dugald  Stewart,  to  whom  I  once  thought  I  owed  more 
than  I  could  ever  receive  from  another.  Had  Mackintosh  remained 
in  England,  I  should  have  possessed,  ten  years  hence,  powers  and 
Tiews  which  now  are  beyond  my  reach.  I  never  felt  his  conversation 
but  I  felt  a  mixed  consciousness,  as  it  were,  of  inferiority  and  capa- 
lality ;  and  I  have  now  and  then  flattered  myself  with  the  feeling,  as 
if  it  promised  that  I  might  make  something  of  myself.  I  cannot  &ink 
of  all  this  without  being  melancholy;  *'  ostendent  tantum  fata,  nequa 
ultra."'— voLi.p.  199. 

This  extract  is  doubly  pleasing^ — it  does  equal  credit  to  two 
highly  gifted  and  amiable  persons ;  and^  although  Mr.  Homer  was 
at  this  period  a  very  young  man,  his  testimony  is  valuable  as  to 
the  intellectual  merits  of  Mackintosh's  conversation,  and  the  good 
nature  with  which  he  ever  encouraged  talents  in  others.  The  trite 
and  inapplicable  quotation  with  which  Mr.  Horner  concludes 
was  to  be  too  soon  less  inappropriately  repeated  on  his  own 
untimely  death. 

Mackintoshes  life,  or  rather  his  sickly  vegetation,  at  Bombay 
13;  as  we  have  said,  very  fully  told  in  a  series  of  private  letters 
^nd  journals^  which,  nevertheless,  contain  little  more  than  some 
notes  of  tours  made  in  the  interior,  and  some  remarks  on  the 
works  which  he  happened  to  read,  and  on  the  new  publications 
which  the  India  ships  conveyed  to  him  from  Europe.  Many  of 
tbe  latter  are  highly  interesting, — as  specimens  of  a  just  and  candid 
style  of  criticism — indeed  they  are  more  than  enough  to  make 
this  a  book  of  solid  and  permanent  value — but  they  have  little 
relation  to  Mackintosh's  own  actual  Life.  Mackintosh  went  to 
India — mtdta  et  preclara  minans — of  legal,  philosophical,  and 
historical  works,  which  should  occupy  and  fructify  his  oflScial 
leisure;  but  an  indolent  man  can  never  have  leisure — and  the* 
climate  of  Bombay  would  have  been  enough  to  subdue  a  more 
active  disposition  than  his ;  he  seems  to  have  done  little  more 
than  read  carelessly  and  ramblingly, — and  his  greatest  exertions 
(of  course  out  of  bis  judicial  duties)  were  commentaries  on  what 
he  read.  We  are  tempted  to  give  oiir  readers  a  few  specimens — 
though  the  best  of  them  are  too  long  to  be  extracted  in  extenso^ 
and  loo  closely  reasoned  to  allow  of  abridgment : — 

*  My  works  (we  find  him  confessing  to  Mr.  Sharp,)  are,  alas ! 
still  projects.  What  shall  I  say  for  myself?  My  petty  avocations, 
too  minute  for  description,  and  too  fugitive  for  recollection,  are  yet 
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leffectual  fntermpUons  of  in«ditation.  Tbey  are,  I  admit,  partly  th^ 
pretext.  All  1  have  to  say  is,  that  they  are  also  partly  the  eanse  of 
my  inactivity.  I  cannot  say  with  Gray,  that  my  time  ia  spent  in  that 
kind  of  learned  leisure,  which  has  self* improvement  and  self-gratii- 
cation  for  its  object  Learned  he  mi|^ht  justly  call  hit  leisure.  To 
that  epithet  I  have  no  pretensions ;  but  I  must  add,  that  freqaenl 
compunction  disturbs  my  gratitoition ;  and  the  same  indolence,  or 
the  same  business  which  prevents  me  from  working  for  others,  hinders 
DW  from  improving  roy8<^f.' — pp.  888,  269. 

'  I  read  at  Mr.  Wood's  Madame  de  Genlis's  *'  Matnteaoo/'  and  I 
think  it,  perhaps,  her  best  work.  Madame  de  Maiotenon  is  a  heroine 
after  her  own  heart.  She  is  as  virtuous  as  the  fear  of  shame  and  hell 
oould  make  her.  A  prudent  regard  to  interest  can  go  no  farther. 
She  was  the  perfect  model  of  a  reasonable  and  respectable  Christisa 
epicurean ;  and  she  was  by  nature  more  amiable  than  her  system 
iroiild  have  made  her.  The  observations  on  courts  are^  I  think;  qoite 
unrivalled.  They  just  reach  the  highest  pomt  of  refinement  com* 
patible  with  solidity.' — voL  il  pp.  8,  9. 

This  idea  he  afterwards  expanded  very  happily  in  an  [article  is 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  xliv.  p.  420, 

^  '*  I  perform  my  promise  of  giving  you  some  account  of  what  I  have 
been  reading  in  Hogarth.  I  do  not  tnink  it  quite  justice  to  say  that 
he  was  a  great  comic  genius.  It  is  more  true  that  he  was  a  great 
master  of  the  trajg^edy  and  comedy  of  low  life.  His  pictures  have 
terrific  and  pathetic  circumstances,  and  even  scenes  :  he  was  a  Lillo 
as  well  as  a  Fielding.  His  sphere,  which  was  English  low  life,  wat 
contracted  indeed,  compared  to  that  of  Shakspeare,  who  ranged  through 
human  nature  in  all  times,  countries,  ranks,  and  forms ;  but  he  resem- 
bled Shakspeare  in  the  versatility  of  talent,  which  could  be  either 
tragic  or  comic  ;  and  in  a  propensity,  natural  to  such  a  talent,  to  blend 
tragic  with  comic  circumstances."' — vol.  ii.  pp.  41,  42. 

*  **  The  Empress  Elizabeth,  of  Russia,  during  the  war  with  Sweden, 
commanded  the  Hetman,  or  chief  of  the  Cossacks,  to  come  to  court  oo 
his  way  to  the  army  in  Finland.  *  If  the  emperor,  your  father,'  said 
the  Hetman,  *  had  taken  my  advice,  your  majesty  would  not  now  hais 
been  annoyed  by  the  Swedes.'  *  What  was  your  advice?*  answered 
the  emprecs.  '  To  put  the  nobility  to  death,  and  transplant  the  people 
into  Russia,'  calmly  replied  the  Cossack.  *  But  that,'  the  empress 
observed,  •  would  be  rather  barbarous/  •  I  do  not  see  that,*  said  he; 
•  they  are  all  dead  now,  and  they  would  only  have  been  dead  if  my 
advice  had  been  taken.'  This  is  a  sort  of  Cossack  philosophy.  It  has 
a  barbarous  originality  which  strikes  me."  *—Ibid.  p.  51. 

We  must  make  room  for  Mackintosh's  account  (April  1808) 
of  his  impressions  on  the  first  perusal  of  *  Corinue.'  The  extract 
is  long  ;  but  we  wish  to  give  at  least  one  full  and  thoroughly  cha- 
racteristic specimen : — 

*  It  is,  as  has  been  said,  a  tour  in  Italy,  mixed  with  a  novel.  The 
tour  u  full  of  picture  and  feeling,  and  of  observations  on  natbnal 
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dbaracter,  60  fefined,  that  scarcely  any  one  elae  could  have  made> 
Aem,  and  not  very  m^ny  will  comprehend  or  feel  them.  What  an 
admirable  French  character  is  D'Erfeuil !  so  free  from  exaggeration, 
that  the  French  critics  say  the  author,  notwi^standing  her  prejudices, 
has  made  him  better  than  her  favourite  Oswald.  Nothing  could  more 
strongly  prove  the  fidelity  of  her  picture,  and  the  lowness  of  their 
Aoral  standard.  She  pwits  Anc<nia,  and,  above  all,  Rome,  in  the 
liveliest  colours.  She  alone  seems  to  feel  that  she  inhabited  tbe^ 
eternal  city.  It  must  be  owned  that  there  is  some  rtpetkion,  or  a^ 
least  monotony,  in  her  reflections  on  the  monuments  of  antiquity.  The 
sentiment  inspired  by  one  is  so  like  that  produced  by  another,  that 
she  ought  to  have  contented  herself  with  fewer  strokes,  and  te  have 
g^ven  specimens  rather  than  an  enumeration.  The  attempt  to  vary 
%em  must  display  more  ingenuity  than  genius.  It  leads  to  a  little*' 
Hess  of  manner,  destructive  of  gravity  and  tenderness. 
-  *  In  the  character  of  Corinn^,  Madame  de  Sta(l  draws  an  imaginary 
self — what  she  is,  what  she  had  the  power  of  being,  and  what  she  can^ 
Easily  imagine  that  she  might  have  beoome.  Purity,  which  her  senti* 
ments  and  principles  teach  her  to  love ;  talents  and  accomplishments, 
which  her  energetic  genius  might  easily  have  acquired ;  unccHnmoa- 
scenes  and  incidents  fitted  for  her  extraordinary  mind;  and  even 
beauty,  which  her  fancy  contemplates  so  constantly  that  she  can 
scarcely  suppose  it  to  be  foreign  to  herself,  and  which,  in  the  enthu* 
siasm  of  invention,  she  bestows  on  this  adorned  as  well  as  improved 
self — these  seem  to  be  the  materials  out  of  which  she  has  formed 
Corinne,  and  the  mode  in  which  she  has  reconciled  it  to  her  knowledge 
of  her  own  character. 

*  13th. — Second  and  third  volumes  of  Gorinne.  I  swallow  Corinne 
slowly,  that  I  may  taste  every  drop.  I  prolong  mj  enjoynwnt,  and- 
really  dread  the  termination.  Other  travellers  had  told  us  of  the 
absence  of  public  amusements  at  Rome,  and  of  the  want  of  conversa- 
tion among  an  indolent  nobility ;  but,  before  Madame  de  Sta^l  no  one 
has  considered  this  as  the  profound  tranquillity  and  death-like  silence, 
which  the  feelings  require  in  a  place,  where  we  go  to  meditate  on  the 
great  events  of  which  it  was  once  the  scene,  in  a  magnificent  museum 
of  the  monuments  of  ancient  times. 

'  How  she  ennobles  the  most  common  scenes ! — a  sermon  on  the 
qoarter^eck  of  a  ship  of  war ! 

'  She  admires  the  English,  among  whom  she  could  not  endure  tO; 
live-:  and  sighs  for  the  society  of  Paris,  whom  she  despises^ 

*  I5tb. — Fourth  and  fifth  volumes  of  Corinne.  Farewell  Corinne  ! 
powerful  and  extraordinary  book ;  full  of  faults  so  obvious  as  not  to 
be  worth  enumerating ;  but  of  which  a  single  sentence  has  excited 
more  feeling,  and  exercised  more  reason,  than  the  most  faultless 
models  of  elegance. 

*  To  animadvert  on  the  defects  of  the  story  is  lost  labour.  It  is  a 
slight  vehicle  of  idea  and  sentiment.  The  whole  object  of  an  incident 
is  obtained  when  it  serves  as  a  pretext  for  a  reflection  or  an  impas- 
aioned  word.     Yet  even  here  there  are  scenes  which  show  what  she 
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oould  htre  done  if  she  had  been  at  leisure  from  thought.  The  prayer 
of  the  two  sisters  at  their  father's  tomb,  the  opposition  of  their  cba* 
racters,  is  capable  of  great  interest  if  it  had  been  well  laboured.  The 
g^and  defect  is  the  want  of  repose — too  much  and  too  ingenious  re- 
flection— too  uniform  an  ardour  of  feeling.  The  understanding  is 
fatigued — the  heart  ceases  to  feel 

*  The  minute  philosophy  of  passion  and  character  has  so  much  been 
the  object  of  my  pursuit  that  I  love  it  even  in  excess.  But  I  must 
own  that  it  has  one  material  inconvenience :  the  observations  founded 
upon  it  may  be  true  in  some  instances,  without  being  generally  so. 
Of  the  small  and  numerous  springs  which  are  the  subject  of  observa- 
tion,  some  may  be  most  powerful  at  one  time,  others  at  another^ 
There  is  constantly  a  disposition  to  generalise,  which  is  always  ia 
danger  of  being  wrong.  It  may  be  safe  to  assert  that  a  subtle  ramifi* 
cation  of  feeling  is  natural ;  but  it  is  altoayi  uruafe  to  deny  that  an 
equally  subtle  ramificaUon  of  the  same  feeling,  in  an  opposUe  dirtC' 
Hon,  may  not  be  equally  natural. 

*  There  are,  sometimes,  as  much  truth  and  exactness  in  Madame  da 
Stall's  descriptions  as  in  those  of  most  cold  observers.  Her  {dctore 
of  stagnation,  mediocrity,  and  dulness — of  torpor,  animated  only  bf 
envy— of  mental  superiority,  dreaded  and  hated  without  even  beinjf 
comprehended — and  of  intellect,  gradually  extinguished  by  the  azotic 
atmosphere  of  stupidity — is  so  true !  The  unjust  estimate  of  Englandi 
which  this  Northumbrian  picture  might  have  occasioned*  how  admi- 
rably is  it  corrected  by  the  observation  of  Oswald,  and  even  of  poor 
Corinne,  on  their  second  journeys !  and  how,  by  a  few  reflections  in 
the  last  journey  to  Italy,  does  this  singular  woman  reduce  to  the  level 
of  truth  the  exaggerated  praise  bestowed  by  her  first  enthusiasm  on 
the  Italians  I 

'  How  general  is  the  tendency  of  these  times  towards  religious  sen^ 
timent!  Madame  de  StaSl  may  not,  perhaps,  ever  be  able  calmly  to 
believe  the  dogmas  of  any  sect.  She  seems  prepared,  by  turns,  to 
adopt  the  feelings  of  all  sects.  Twenty  years  ago  the  state  of  opinion 
seemed  to  indicate  an  almost  total  destruction  of  religion  in  Europe. 
Ten  years  ago  the  state  of  political  events  appeared  to  show  a  more 
advanced  stage  in  the  progress  towards  such  a  destruction.  The 
reaction  has  begun  everywhere.* — p.  405-409. 

Elsewhere,  on  reading  some  journals  of  the  missiouaries,  he 
says : — 

*  *'  It  is  impossible,  I  think,  to  look  into  the  interior  of  any  religions 
sect,  without  thinking  better  of  it.  I  ought,  indeed,  to  confine  myself 
to  those  of  Christian  Europe ;  but,  with  that  limitation,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  remark  is  true — whether  I  look  at  the  Jansenists  of  Port 
Royal,  or  the  Quakers  in  Clarkson,  or  the  Methodists  in  these  journals. 
All  these  sects,  which  appear  dangerous  or  ridiculous  at  a  distance, 
assume  a  much  more  amiable  character  on  nearer  inspection.  They 
all  inculcate  pure  virtue,  and  practise  mutual  kindness;  and  they  exert 
great  force  of  reason  in  rescuing  their  doctrines  from  the  absurd  or 
pernicious  consequences  which  naturally  flow  from  them.    Much  of 
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this  arises  from  the  general  natare  of  religions  principle ;  inuch/iil^o^ 
from  (he  genius  of  the  Gospelr^moralUy^  to  meek  ^nd  affectionate^ 
that  it  can  soften  barbarians^  and  warm  even  sophists  themselves,'* ' — ^pp. 
54,56. 

This  last  is  one  of  the  many  passages^  to  which  we  have  before 
fllludedy  which,  notwithstanding  some  looseness  in  the  expression, 
give  us  the  gratification  of  believing  that  Mackintosh  was,  even 
horn  what  may  be  called  an  early  period  of  hit  life,  in  conviction 
ai  well  as  feeling,  a  Christian. 

'''Oct.  16,  1810.— The  Eclipse  brings  news  of  Hie  d»Ath  of  Wmd- 
ham.  He  was  a  man  of  very  high  order,  spoilt^  by  faults  apparently 
small :  he  had  acuteness,  wit,  variety  of  knowledge^  and  fertility  oC 
illastration,  in  a  degree  probably  superior  to  any  man  pow  alive.  Ho 
bad  not  the  least  approach  to  meanness.  On  the  contrary,  he  wan 
distinguished  by  honour  and  loftiness  of  sentiment.  But  he  was  ati 
indiscreet  debater,  who  sacrificed  his  interest  as  a  statesman  to  hi^ 
iromentary  feelings  as  an  orator.  For  |he  sake  of  a  pew  subtlety  or  a 
forcible  phrase  he  was  content  to  utter  what  loaded  him  with  perma- 
nent unpopularity :  hi»  logical  propenvity  led  him  always  to  extreme 
consequences  ;  and  he  expressed  bis  opinions  so  strongly^  that  they 
seemed  to  furnish  the  most  striking  examples  of  political  inconaistency 
—though,  if  prudence  had  limited  his  logic  and  mitigated  his  expre»« 
sions,  l^ey  would  have  been  acknowledged  to  be  no  more  than  thosa 
views  of  different  sides  of  an  object^,  which,  in  the  changes  of  politics, 
must  present  themselves  to  the  mind  of  a  stati^sman.  Singular  as  it 
may  sound,  he  often  opposed  novelties  from  a  love  of  paradox.  .  «  . 
Had  Windham  possessed  discretion  in  debate^  or  Sheridan  in  conduct^ 
they  might  have  ruled  their  ace.*" — pp.  59,  60,  61.    . 

This  b  only  a  phrase.  The  verbal  indiscretions  of  Windham^ 
and  the  moral  indiscretions  of  Sheridan,  were  e^enlial  parts  of 
their  respective  charactei-s.  Without  them  there  could  have  beeu 
no  Windham  nor  Sheridan ;  and  it  is  a  mere  rhetorical  flourish  to 
say  that  either  of  them — least  of  all  men  poor  Sheridan— Mi2ould 
ever  have  ruled  tlie  age.  It  was  Mackintoshes  oWn  indiacreftioii  to 
mix  too  often  hyperbole  with  history. 

We  must  now  extract  what  appears  to  us,  as  sensible  and,  in 
spite  of  a  few  too  rhetorical  turns,  on  the  whole  as  beuuuAii  a  letter 
as  ever  was  penned,  on  perhaps  the  most  delicate  of  aU  possib^ 
sijbjects :  it  is  one  addressed  by  Sir  James  to  his  early  friend  HM,, 
on  that  extraordinary  man's  recovery  from  a  first  access  of  in- 
sanity.  We  shall  not  weaken  it  by  any  commentary : — 

Bombay,  ISth  February ^  1808.. 

•  My  dear  Hall, — It  is  now  some  time  since  I  received  youra  of  the 
20th  of  July,  1806,  from  Leicester,  and  I  assure  you  that  I  do  noc 
think  myself  in  the  least  entitled  to  that  praise  of  disinterestedues* 
which  you  bestow  on  me,  for  wishing  to  correspond  with  you.  The 
strength  of  your  genius  would,  in  all  common  circumstauce»,  Tiare 
*  VOL,  Liv.  NO.  cvii.  T  uadt 
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made  yoa  a  most  desirable  correspondent;  and  the  ciroumstancei 
which  now  limit  your  mental  excursions  give  to  your  correspondence 
attractions  of  a  very  peculiar  nature.  Both  the  subject  and  the  tone 
of  our  letters  are  probably  almost  unexampled.  I  have  tnisted 
enough  to  speak  of  what  perhaps  no  friend  ever  dared  to  touch  be- 
fore ;  and  you  justify  my  confidence  by  contemplatiiig,  with  calm  su- 
periority, that  from  which  the  firmest  men  hare  recoiled.  That  the 
mind  of  a  good  man  may  approach  independence  of  external  things, 
is  a  truth  which  no  one  ever  doubted,  who  was  worthy  to  under- 
stand ;  but  you  perhaps  afford  the  first  example  of  the  moral  nature 
looking  on  the  understanding  itself  as  something  that  is  only  the  first 
of  its  instruments.  I  cannot  think  of  this  without  a  secret  elevation 
of  soul,  not  unattended,  I  hope,  with  improvement  You  are  per- 
haps the  first  who  has  reached  this  superiority.  With  so  fine  an  un- 
derstanding, you  have  the  humility  to  consider  its  disturbance  as  a 
blessing,  as  far  as  it  improve»«your  moral  system.  The  same  prin- 
eiples,  however,  lead  you  to  keep  every  instrument  of  duty  and  use- 
fulness in  repair  ;  and  the  same  habits  of  feeling  will  afford  you  the 
best  chance  of  domg  so. 

*  We  are  all  accustomed  to  contemplate  with  pleasure  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  ordinary  operations  of  the  understanding  in  sleep,  and  to 
be  even  amused  by  its  nightly  wanderings  from  its  course  in  dreams. 
From  the  commanding  eminence  which  you  have  gained,  you  will  g^ra- 
dually  familiarise  your  mind  to  consider  its  other  aberrations  as  only 
more  rare  than  sleep  or  dreams ;  and  in  process  of  time  they  will 
cease  to  appear  to  you  much  more  horrible.  You  will  thus  be  deli- 
Tered  from  that  constant  dread  which  so  often  brings  on  the  very  evil 
dreaded;  and  which,  as  it  clouds  the  whole  of  human  life,  is  itself  a 
greater  calamity  than  any  temporary  disease.  Some  dread  of  this 
sort  darkened  the  days  of  Johnson  ;  and  the  fears  of  Rousseau  seem 
to  have  constantly  realised  themselves.  But  whoever  has  brought 
hnnself  to  consider  a  disease  of  the  brain  as  differing  only  in  degree 
from  a  disease  of  the  lungs,  has  robbed  it  of  that  mysterious  horror 
which  forms  its  chief  malignity.  If  he  were  to  do  this  by  undervahiiag 
kUeUact,  be  would  indeed  gain  only  a  low  quiet  at  the  expense  of 
mental  dignity.  But  you  do  it  by  feeling  the  superiority  of  a  moral 
Batiure  over  intellect  itself.  All  your  unhappiness  has  arisen  from 
your  love  and  pursuit  of  excellence.  Disappointed  in  the  pursuit  of 
union  with  real  or  supposed  excellence  of  a  limited  sort,  you  sought 
refuge  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Supreme  Excellence.  But,  by  the 
conflict  of  both,  your  mind  was  torn  in  pieces ;  and  even  your  most 
powerful  understanding  was  unable  to  resist  the  fiorce  of  your  still 
more  powerful  moral  feelings. 

*  The  remedy  is  prescribed  by  the  plainest  maxims  of  duty.  You 
must  act :  inactive  contemplation  is  a  dangerous  condition  for  minds  of 
profound  moral  sensibility.  We  are  not  to  dream  away  our  lives  in 
the  contemplation  of  distant  or  imaginary  perfection.  We  are  to  act 
in  an  imperfect  and  corrupt  world ;  and  we  must  only  contemplate 
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perfection  enough  to  ennoble  out  natures,  but  not  to  make  us  dl8« 
satisfied  and  disgusted  with  those  faint  approaches  to  that  perfection 
which  it  would  be  the  nature  of  a  brute  or  a  demon  to  despise.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  I  exhort  you  to  literary  activity.  It  is  not  as  the 
road  of  ambition^  but  of  duty,  and  as  the  means  of  usefulness  and  the 
resource  against  disease.  It  is  an  exercise  necessary  to  your  own 
health,  and  by  which  you  directly  serve  others.  If  I  were  to  advise 
any  new  study,  it  would  be  that  of  anatomy,  physiology,  and  medi- 
cine; as,  besides  their  useful  occupation,  they  would  naturally  lead  to 
that  cool  view  of  all  diseases  which  disarms  them  of  their  blacl^est 
terrors.  Though  I  should  advise  these  studies  and  that  of  chemistry, 
I  am  so  far  from  counselling  an  entire  divorce  from  your  ancient  con- 
templations, that  I  venture  to  recommend  to  you  the  spiritual  Letters 
of  Fenelon.  I  even  entreat  you  to  read  and  re-read  them. 
'  *  I  shall  also  take  the  liberty  of  earnestly  recommending  to  you  to 
consult  Dr.  Beddoes,  in  the  most  unreserved  manner,  on  every  part  of 
your  case,  and  to  be  implicitly  guided  by  his  counsels  in  every  part 
of  your  ordinary  conduct.  I  have  nsore  confidence  in  him  than  in  all 
the  other  phyaieians  in  England  ;  and  I  am  not  ignorant  on  the  sub- 
jeet  of  medicine.  Total  abstinence  from  fermented  liquor  is  ob- 
viously necessary ;  and  I  should  think  it  best  to  relinquish  coffee  and 
tea,  which  liquors  I  think  you  sometimes  drank  to  excess. 

*  May  you,  my  dear  friend,  who  have  so  much  of  the  genius  of 
Tasso  and  Cowper,  in  future  escape  their  misfortunes — the  calamities 
incident  to  tender  sensibility,  to  grand  enthusiasm,  to  sublime  genius, 
and  to  intense  exertion  of  intellect,' — vol.  i.  pp.  368-370, 

We  conclude  with  an  extract  which  has  some  relation  to  Mack- 
intosh personally,  and  contains  a  short  defence  of  his  change  of 
opinion  on  the  French  Revolutionv^ 

*  Finished  at  my  leisure  hours  '^  The  Diary  of  a  Lover  of  literatare," 
by  Green  of  Ipswich.  It  is  a  ramble  among  books  and  men,  all  of 
them  so  much  my  old  acquaintances,  that  I  almost  feel  as  if  I  were 
reading  a  journal  of  my  own.  Returning  hack  to  1798  and  1600 
seems  like  conung  back  to  a  pre-existent  state.  Criticisms  oq  my 
own  books,  pamphlets,  on  articles  in  reviews  written  by  me,  and  ac- 
counts of  conversations  with  me,  must  to  myself  be  interesting.  This 
IKary  has  a  singular  mixture  of  good  and  bad  judgments.  It  is  most 
wonderful  that  a  man  capable  of  writing  some  parts  of  it  should  have 
seriously  compared  Dalrymple  to  Tacitus,  and  adopted  Johnson's  stupid 
prejudices  against  Gray.  His  style  is  too  much  *'  made  up ; "  it  has 
no  air  of  being  thrown  off  at  the  moment.  Here  and  there  I  am  struck 
by  one  of  Green's  quaint  felicities.  The  plan  seems  to  have  been 
aaggested,  and  the  manner  ninch  influenced  by  Gibbon's  Journal, 
wUch  had  just  appeared.  I  am  more  dissatisfied  than  flattered  by  hie 
having  recorded  my  conversations.  He  has  by  this  means  published 
(toe  more  proof  of  the  various  states  of  political  feeling  saeeessively 
piodmced  in  my  mind  by  the  French  revolution.  This  will  be  regarded 
••  a  new  proox  9f  my  inconsistency  in  the  judgment  of  the  vulgar.    A 
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degree  of  wisdom  is  certainly  conceivable,  which  would  have  reached 
principles  and  habits  of  feeling  so  comprehensive  as  to  have  adapted 
themselves  to  every  succeeding  convulsion  without  change,  and  of  coarse 
without  excess ;  but  probably  no  man  in  Europe  had  attained  this  ex- 
alted perfection I  am  far  indeed  beneath  the  imaginary  s^e, 

but  I  humbly  hope  that  I  am  just  as  far  above  the  vaunted  consistency 
of  the  unthinking  and  unfeeling  vulgar.'— vol.  iL  pp.  147, 146. 

Mackintosh's  judgment  on  his  friend  Green's  Diary  seems  to  us 
a  not  inaccurate  description  of,  and  criticism  on,  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  own  Journals, — though,  as  we  need  scarcely  add, 
Mackintosh  often  intersperses  passages  of  original  thinking  and 
metaphysical  speculation^  of  a  height  to  which  honest  Green  never 
aspired. 

In  February,  1810,  Lady  Mackintosh's  health  obliged  her  to 
return  to  England.  Mackintosh,  though  himself  by  no  means  well, 
remained,  from  considerations  of  pecuniary  prudence,  at  Bombay, 
judging  and  journalizing.  At  last,  on  the  5th  November,  1811, 
he  himself  embarked  on  liis  return  to  England,  probably  not  sooner 
than  was  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  his  life,  tie  amused 
the  tedium  of  his  voyage  home  by  writing  his  Journal-— this  portion 
of  which  alone  occupies  one  hundred  pages,  amusingly  enough  as 
literary  gossip,  but  certainly  very  disproportionately  on  the  Li/e  of 
Mackintosh, — and  by  writing  the  characters  of  some  eminent  men, 
clearly  intended  to  be  afterwards  interwoven  into  his  long  project- 
ed, long  postponed,  and  finally,  in  his  very  last  year,  imperfectly 
executed  History  of  England.  They  are  all  well,  and  we  must 
add,  impartially  written — some  of  them  are  brilliant  by  the  turns 
of  phrases  and  sentences,  but  there  is  little  originality  of  judgment, 
and  no  novelty  of  anecdote — they  may  be  admirable  as  academical 
theses — but  they  add  no  more  to  the  history  of  the  individuals 
or  of  their  country,  than  his  sketches  of  Hogarth  or  Madame  de 
Maintenon ;— they  prove,  what  he  himself  hints  somewhere  in  the 
course  of  his  Journal,  and  upon  which  we  shall  say  a  word 
hereafter,  that  his  talent  was  rather  declamatory  than  historical. 

On  hb  arrival  in  England,  he  found  his  early  and  useful  friend, 
and  his  candid  and  able  official  antagonist,  Mr.  Perceval,  prime 
minister.  Mr.  Perceval  had,  as  is  stated  in  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Scarlett  (now  Lord  Abinger)  to  the  editor,  given  Mackintosh 
at  the  very  outset  of  his  career  some  countenance  and  assist- 
ance. 

^  Mr.  Mackintosh,  being  called  to  the  bar,  was  proposed  as  a  can- 
didate in  a  debating  society  of  which  1  was  a  member.  The  sodetf 
was  then  confined  to  barristers  and  members  of  parliament,  and  reck- 
oned amongst  its  members  several  individuals  who  have  since  figured 
in  eminent  stations— Mr.  Perceval.  Lord  Bexley,  Mr.  Richard  Ryder, 
Mr  .Stuiges  Bourne,  Lord  Tentcrden,  Lord  Lyndhurst,  and  others 
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who,  if  fortune  bad  been  equally  favourable  to  tbeir  pretensions,  might 

perhaps  have  been  as  conspicuous .The  majority  of  our  little 

society  consisted  of  the  supporters  of  the  war  and  of  the  government. 
I  trembled  for  the  fate  of  Mr.  Mackintosh,  till  I  found  in  Mr.  Perceval 
an  equal  admiration  of  his  work  [the  Vindicice]^  and  an  equal  desire 
with  my  own  to  receive  him  into  our  society.  His  influence  was  em- 
ployed to  canvass  for  him,  and  we  had  the  satisfaction  to  carry  his  elec- 
tion,  and  shortly  after  to  form  an  acquaintance  with  him.' 

And  when,  subsequently,  Mackintosh  solicited  the  use  of 
LincolnVInn  Hall  to  deliver  his  lectures.  Lord  Abinger  states — 

'  There  again  he  was  encountered  by  political  prejudice ;  difticulties 
were  suggested*  and  objections  urged,  of  a  formal  nature,  against  such 
an  appropriation  of  the  hall ;  but  the  real  objection  was,  the  apprehen- 
mon  of  the  doctrines  he  might  teach.  Mr.  Perceval  once  more  became 
his  friend,  and  used  his  influence  with  such  of  the  benchers  as  were 
known  to  him,  to  set  them  right,  and  subdue  their  scruples.' 

Mr.  Perceval  had  conducted  the  prosecution  against  Peltier, 
as  attorney-general — but  with  that  generous  and  high-minded  man 
Mackintosh's  zeal  for  his  client  and  the  superior  brilliancy  of  his 
appearance  cm  that  occasion,  could  only  serve  to  increase  his  early 
regard;  and  on  Mackintosh's  return  to  England,  Mr.  Perceval 
lost  no  time  in  showing  his  value  for  Mackintosh's  character,  and 
his  estimate  of  his  abilities,  for  we  are  told  that  the  latter  had  not 
been  a  fortnight  in  London  before  he  received  from  Mr.  Perceval 
the  offer  of  a  seat  in  parliament,  and,  by  implication  at  least,  of  a 
share  in  the  administration : — 

•May  12th,  1812. — I  was,'  says  Sir  James,  in  his  Journal,  *  at 
Richmond  last  week  for  three  days,  for  quiet  and  the  recovery  of 
strength.  I  there  received  a  note  from  Perceval  desiring  an  in- 
terview, which  took  place  at  twelve  o'clock  on  Friday,  the  8th,  at 
Downing  Street  He  began  in  a  very  civil  and  rather  kind  manner, 
with  saying,  that,  besides  his  wish  to  see  me,  he  had  another  object 
in  the  appointment,  which  was  to  offer  me  a  seat  in  parliament, 
either  vacated  or  about  to  be  so,  which  ■  had  placed  at  his  dis- 

posal He  said  that  he  did  not  wish  to  take  me  by  surprise,  and  would 
allow  me  any  time  that  I  desired.  He  added  all  the  usual  compliments 
snd  insinuations  of  future  advancement.  I  promised  an  answer  in 
four  or  five  days — ^not  that  I  hesitated,  for  it  had  long  been  my  fixed 
determination  not  to  go  into  public  life  on  any  terms  inconsistent  with 
the  principles  of  liberty,  which  are  now  higher  in  my  mind  than  they 
were  twenty  years  ago ;  but  I  wished  to  have  an  opportunity  of  sending 
a  written  answer,  to  prevent  misconstructions. 

•  I  was  preparing  to  send  it  on  Tuesday  evening,  11th  May,  when, 
about  seven  o'clock,  Josiah  Wedgwood  came  into  the  parlour  of  our 
house,  in  New  Norfolk  Street,  with  information  that,  about  five,  Per- 
ceval had  been  shot  through  the  heart  by  one  Betlingham,  a  bankrupt 
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ship-bfoker  in  Liverpool,  who  had  formerly  been  confined  for  lunacy 
in  Russia.'— pp.  S4d,  £47. 

Mackintoshes  letter  of  refusal,  founded  on  his  opinion  of  the 
necessity  of  an  immediate  repeal  of  the  catholic  disabilities,  Mr. 
Perceval  never  received ;  and  is,  we  must  observe,  a  little  incon* 
tistent  with  hie  readiness  to  have  joined  Mr.  Canning,  who,  ^/feen 
years  later,  flatly  refused  to  pledge  himself  to  anything  like  an  tin* 
fnediate  repeal;  though  it  is  equally  fair  to  admit  that  having  always 
supported-— as  Mr.  Perceval  had  always  opposed — the  principle  of 
ultimate  concession,  he  was  nearer  Mackintosh's  sentiments.  In 
the  negociations  which  followed  Mr.  Perceval's  death,  the  editor 
rather  hints  than  states,  that  first  by  Lords  Grey  and  GrenviJIe^  and 
subsequently  by  Lord  Wellesley  and  Mr.  Canning,  Sir  James  wis 
designated  for  a  seat  at  the  Board  of  Control : — the  first  propositioa 
naturally  failed  by  the  failure  of  Lords  Grey  and  Grenville  them- 
selves; the  second,  we  are  given  to  understand^  Mackintosh  rejected 
at  once,  because  none  of  the  leaders  of  his  party  (though  he  at  th^ 
same  time  disclaimed  having  any  par/y-connexions)  were  to  be  in 
the  Cabinet.  All  these — to  Mackintosh's  personal  character  and 
prospects — most  important  transactions  are  slurred  over  in  one 
page  of  very  indistinct  narrative ;  and  a  further  proposition  fi-om 
Lord  Liverpool's  administration  is  again  rather  hinted  than  stated 
in  the  following  enigmatical  passage — 

'  This  determination  [not  to  accept  office]  was  tried  by  other  tests 
shortly  after  the  return  of  the  old  ministry  to  power,  under  the  new 
leadership  of  JL^ord  Liverpool.  A  presiding  love  of  moderation  in 
politics,  and  an  iiftination  to  consider  principles  rather  than  persons, 
had  the  effect,  in  their  tendency  to  abstract  him  from  patty  views,  of 
suggesting  offers  and  solicitations  on  the  part  of  government,  which  a 
better  knowledge  of  a  character  occasionally  misrepresented  by  too 
facile  manners,  would  have  saved.  Mentioning  one  of  these  latter  oc- 
casions to  his  son-in-law,  at  Bagdad,  he  says,  '*  It  would  take  too  much 
time  to  state  my  reasons  for  this  rejection  of  offers  so  advantageous ; 
they  are,  at  any  rate,  disinterested.  I  have  chosen  my  part,  with  an 
assurance  that  it  will  never  give  me  power  or  influence."^ — p.  250. 

We  know  not  to  what  the  editor  here  alludes — we  have  never 
heard  that  Lord  Liverpool  had  made  any  offer  of  political  office  to 
Mackintosh;  and  we  could  well  have  spared  a  few  pages  of 
Mackintosh's  criticisms  on  the  miscellaneous  literature  which  his 
leisure  loved  to  devour — to  have  made  room  for  some  more  intel^ 
ligible  account  of  those  really  important  incidents  in  Mackintosh's 
life.  However,  it  seems  certain  that  his  refusal  of  Mr.  Perceval's 
offer  procured  him — through  the  unsolicited  mediation  of  another 
old  bar  friend  (Lord  Abinger) — the  offer  of  a  seat  for  the  county 
of  Nairui  where,  it  appears,  Lord  Cawdor,  who  now  belonged 

to 
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to  the  WhigSy  had  a  nominating  influence, — ^^an  influence,  indeed^ 
so  decisive,  that  another  gentleman  was  put  as  a  locum  tenens  into 
the  seat  till  Sir  James  Mackintosh  had  performed  some  species 
of  legal  quarantine,  which  was  a  necessary  preliminary  to  his  elect 
tioD  for  a  Scotch  county. 

Of  his  success  in  parliament,  and  of  the  style  of  his  eloqueace^ 
we  certainly  do  not  think  quite  so  highly  as  the  editor  and  thosd 
persoBal  friends  whose  testimony  he  has  adopted.  Lord  Abingef 
•tjs,— 

'  He  soon  took  a  leading  part  in  the  debates  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  and  it  is  enough  to  say  that  he  lost  nothing  of  his  reputation 
by  his  performances  there.  If,  however,  I  may  be  allowed  to  express 
an  opinion  on  that  subject,  I  should  say  that  the  House  of  Commons 
was  not  the  theatre  where  the  happiest  efforts  of  his  eloquence  could 

either  be  made  or  appreciated The  mildness  of  his  temper^ 

the  correctness  of  his  judgment,  the  abundance  of  his  knowledge,  and 
the  perfection  of  his  taste,  all  combined  to  make  him  averse  to  the 
pursuit  of  applause,  either  by  inflicting  pain  upon  others,  or  by  sacri*' 
ncing  truth  and  good  feeling  to  the  coarse  appetite  of  the  vulgar.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that,  whenever  the  nature  of  the  subject  and  the  dis- 
position of  the  House  were  favourable  to  his  qualities  as  a  speaker,  ha 
exhibited  specimens  of  eloquence  that  were  of  the  highest  order^  and 
elicited  the  most  unqualified  applause/ — pp.  288,  889. 
Now  we  must  say  that  we  think  Lord  Abinger's  friendly  partiality 
carried  him  too  far  when  he  characterized  any  of  Mackintosh's 
efforts  in  parliament  as  being  of  ^  the  highest  order  of  eloquence.' 
They  seem  to  us  to  have  been  ingenious,  well  arranged,  well  reasoned, 
with  a  general  correctness  and  occasional  felicity  of  expression;— 
and  the  humane  and  philanthropical  objects  to  which  they  were 
often  devoted  inspired  kindred  minds  with  more  respect  than  any 
displays  of  mere  oratory  could  have  done — but  his  speeches,  as 
speeches,  were  not,  in  our  humble  judgment,  of  the  highest  order 
of  anything^  and  least  of  all  of  that  elevating  power,  that  mentcU 
magnetism^  generally  called  eloquence.  Mr.  Sydney  Smithes  tes- 
timony is  more  precise,  and  we  think  nearer  the  mark : — 

'  A  high  merit  in  Sir  James  was  his  real  and  unaffected  philan^ 
thropy.  He  did  not  make  the  improvement  of  the  great  mass  of 
mankmd  an  engine  of  popularity^  and  a  stepping-stone  to  power ^  but 
he  had  a  genuine  love  for  human  happiness.  Whatever  might  assuage 
the  angry  passions,  and  arrange  the  conflicting  interests  ox  nations — 
Whatever  could  promote  peace,  increase  knowledge,  extend  commerce, 
diminish  crime,  and  encourage  industry — whatever  could  exalt  human 
character,  and  could  enlarge  human  understanding — struck  at  once  at 
the  heart  of  your  father,  and  roused  all  his  faculties.  I  have  seen 
him  in  a  moment  when  this  spirit  came  upon  him — like  a  great  ship  of 
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war— cut- his  cable,  and  spread  his  enormous  canvas,  and  launch  mto 
a  wide  Selft  of  reasoning  eloquence 

•  But  still  his  style  of  speaking  in  Parliament  was  certainly  more 
academic  than  forensic ;  it  was  not  sufficiently  short  and  quick  for  abusy 
and  impatient  assembly.  He  often  spoke  over  the  heads  of  his  hearers 
— ^was  too  much  in  advance  of  feeling  for  their  sympathies,  and  of  rea- 
9Pi>uig  for  their  comprehension.  He  began  too  much  at  the  beginnino^, 
and  vent  too  mucb  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  questran,  making  rather 
«  lecture  or  a.  dissertation  than  a  speech.  His  roice  wom  had  and 
nasal ;  and  though  nobody  was  in  reality  more  sincere,  he  seemed  not 
only  not  iofeel,  but  kaardiy  to  think  v>hai  lie  was  saying  J* 

It  is  not  unapfiusing  to  observe  the  distinctive  styles  of  these 
two  friends  of  Mackintosh,  ^ikI  how  widely  they  differ  in  manner, 
aye  and  in  substance,  ou  the  same  point.  Lord  Abiager,  like  an 
advocate^  eulogizes  bis  client  in  hyperbole ;  Mr.  Smith,  like  a 
practised  critic,  balances  ^  the  good  and  evil/  as  he  calls  it,  with 
something  like  the  impartiality  of  a  judge.  In  all  the  editoi^s 
own  share  in  these  volumes,  and  in  all  the  testamentary  contri- 
butions which  he  has  collected,  there  is  not  a  single  passage  which 
gives  the  slightest  idea  of  the  individuality  of  Mackintosh's  speak- 
ing, except  these  honest  touches  of  Mr.  Sydney  Smith ;  and  yet 
who— not  having  heard  him — could  have  had  any  adequate  notion 
of  Mackintosh's  style,  who  had  not  been  told  of  tlie  harsh  and 
nasal  tone^  and  of  the  unimpressive  and  rhetorical  manner  f 

And  here  we  must  enter  our  protest  against  the  extension  and 
abuse  of  this  new  fashion  of  biography,  where  an  editor  solicits 
eulogies  from  the  surviving  acquaintance  of  his  hero,  and  under 
the  shelter  of  their  good-nature,  publishes  a  series  of  puffs,  that 
the  fondest  and  foolishest  son  would  never  have  dared  to  print  on 
his  ovm  responsibility.  We  can  forgive  this  practice  in  such  cases 
as  the  recent  life  of  Crabbe,  and  this  of  Mackintosh,  where  the 
inquiry  of  the  editors  was  really  a  search  after  information  con- 
cerning periods  and  circumstances  to  which  they  had  no  other 
access.  But  good  cases  make  bad  precedents ;  and  even  in  the 
present  instance  the  practice  has  been  pushed  too  far.  The  anec- 
dotes communicated  by  Mr,  Montague,  the  facts  recorded  by  Lord 
Abinger,  and  the  manners  sketched  by  Mr.  Sydney  Smith, 
are  all  illustrative  of  Mackintosh's  life ;  yet  even  they  lose  some- 
thing of  their  effect  from  the  superabundant  carving  and  gilding  of 
the  frame  in  which  the  portraits  are  exhibited,  hut  wbat  can  be 
said  for  such  vague  generalities  as  have  been  drawn  from  the 
good-natured  complaisance  of  Lord  Jeffrey — without  anecdotes, 
without  facts,  without  features  —  a  school  thesis  —  a  panada 
panegyric.     *  I  nunc,'  we  might  say  to  poor  Mackintosh, 

=- '  I  nunc,  curre  per  Indos^ 

Ut  pueris  placeas,  et  declamatiojim^* 
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It  may  amuse  others  to  find  Lord  Jeffrey  so  en^ployed — to  &ee 
that  great  wholesale  dealer  in  oil  of  vitriol  reduced  to  draw  out 
pennyworths  of  treacle.  But  it  is  an  awful  prospect  for  persons 
of  our  craft ;  and  we  therefore,  while,  we  are  sMll,  as  we  hope,  in 
possession  of  our  faculties,  do  enter  our  most  strenuous  protest 
against  this  system  of  soliciting  from  men  that  which :  they  cannot 
decline  without  offence,  and  can  hardly  ever  perform  with  credit.  ' 

But  after  all^  the  truest  test  of  Mackintosh's  parliamentary  siic* 
cess — or,  as  he  himself  too  modestly  calls  it,  hisfaUure^s  the  opi- 
nion not  only  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  country,  but  of 
his  party  themselves ;  who,  although  they  praised;  and  perhaps  not 
o?er-praised,  particular  orations,  felt  that  he  exhibited  neither  a 
ready  knack  of  debate,  nor  those  bursts  of  enthusiasm  which  decide 
hesitating  minds,  and—- even  when  they  fail  to  convince — elevate 
and  awe  a  popular  assembly.  Accordingly,  it  on  experience  ap- 
peared to  all,  as  it  had  long  before  done  to  his  own  modest  good 
sense,  that  he  wanted  some  of  the  most  important  qualities  oC 
a  practical  politician;  and  he  accepted,  in  1818,  the  profes-. 
sorship  of  law  in  the  East  India  College  at  Hayleybury;  a 
situation  which,  if  he  had  possessed  anything  like  the  parlia- 
mentary talents  attributed  to  him  by  Lord  Abinger,  or  even  as 
much  as  Mr.  Smith's  more  moderate  standard  indicates,  it  would 
have  been  an  insult  to  offer.  This  miscalculation  of  Mack- 
intosh's real  place  in  the  House  of  Commons  has  led  his  per- 
sonal friends  into  some  not  entirely  well-founded  complaints  o^ 
the  neglect  with  which  he  was  treated  by  his  Party.  After  a  long 
night,  a  dawn  of  political  power  beamed  on  the  Whigs,  by  Mr. 
Canning's  accession  to  the  office  of  first  minister  in  1827.  The 
refusal  of  the  leading  Tories  to  take  part  in  his  administratioi^ 
obliged  him  to  have  recourse  to  the  more  moderate  of  the  Op- 
position: both  on  that  occasion,  and  on  the  subsequent  and 
wider  change  which,  fatally  for  the  constitution  of  England,, 
brought  Lord  Grey  to  the  head  of  affairs,  it  is  plain,  from  the 
whole  tone  of  this  work  and  from  various  innuendoes  scattered 
throughout,  that  Mackintosh,  or  at  least  his  personal  friends  for 
him,  felt  highly  dissatisfied  with  the  neglect  with  which  he  was 
treated  by  tlie  heads  of  the  Whig  party. 

Mt  is  no  part,'  says  Lord  Abinger,  *  of  the  present  subject  to  enter 
into  a  history  of  the  negociation  that  took  place  between  Mr.  Can* 
ning  and  some  of  the  Whig  party  at  that  time.  But  I  can  state,  upon 
my  own  knowledge,  the  surprise  and  the  concern  Mr.  Canning  ex- 
pressed, that  the  name  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh  wa$  not  amongst  the 
list  of  those  who  were  proposed  to  form  a  coalition  with  him ;  he  had 
certainly  thought  him,  not  in  merit  only,  but  in  estimation,  one  of  the 
foremost  of  bis  party,  and  he  was  aware  of  the  sacrifices  he  had  made 
to  if*    Shortly  afterwards,  his  Majesty  was  pleased  to  admit  him  of 
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Ks  "Priyy  Council.  Upon  the  last  change  of  administration,  when  a 
new  ministry  was  formed  hy  a  coalition  of  individuals  of  all  the  ^ 
ferent  parties  in  the  State,  but  under  the  infloence  of  Lord  Grej,  a 
subordinate  place  in  the  Board  of  Control  was  the  reward  of  his  loi^ 
life  of  merit  and  exclusion.  The  difficulty  of  distributii^  office 
amongst  so  many  expectants  must  be  the  consolati<m  to  his  friends, 
for  this  apparently  inadequate  station  for  one  so  eminent,  and  who 
had  lost  so  much  by  his  adherence  to  party.  To  those  who  are  not  in 
the  secret,  it  must  be  matter  at  least  of  surprise,  that  neither  parlia^ 
mentary  experience,  nor  a  well-earned  reputation,  nor  long-tried 
devotion,  nor  the  habits  of  business  [?],  were  so  much  in  request  as  to 
find  their  way  into  any  but  a  comparatively  insignificant  place  at  a 
Board,  at  the  head  *  of  which,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  rather  than 
abandon  his  party,  had  in  other  times  declined  to  preside.  Such  is 
the  caprice  of  fortune,  or  the  wantonness  of  povver,  in  the  distribution 
of  favours !  There  is  a  certain  degree  of  merit  which  is  more  con- 
venient for  reward  than  the  highest.  Caligula  made  his  horse  a 
consul,  to  show  the  absoluteness  of  his  authority.  Perhaps  it  is  some* 
tiling  of  the  same  feeling  which  actuates  persons  and  ministers  in  die 
Iwnours  they  bestow.' 

This  is,  we  think,  a  little  too  broadly  stated*  It  may  be  tine  that 
neither  in  the  arrangement  with  Mr.  Canning,  nor  at  the  formation 
of  the  Grey  Ministry  in  1830,  was  Sir  James  Mackintosh  rated 
by  the  distributors  of  place  quite  so  high  as  his  personal  friends, 
or  even  the  public,  might  have  expected ;  and  it  is  very  probable 
that  some  amiable  points  in  Mackintoshes  character  may  have  con- 
tributed to  this  apparent  injustice.  It  was  not,  we  believe,  his 
nature  —  it  certainly  was  not  his  habit — to  be  a  vehement  party 
man.  A  party  man  should  be,  we  fear,  a  good  haier.  Now 
Mackintosh  was  candid  towards  his  opponents  in  public,  and  in 
private  lived  with  them  on  easy  terms  of  mutual  civility,  and,  in 
some  cases,  of  friendship.  Party  admits  of  no  divided  dUegianee 
•^-and  although,  as  Lord  Abinger  and  the  editor  assiduously  in* 
culcate,  Mackintosh  was  true  to  his  party  in  substantial,  we  can 
easily  believe  that  his  philosophical  moderation  did  not  satisfy  the 
zealots,  and  his  social  tolerance  offended  the  bigots  of  his  party. 
It  is,  therefore,  by  no  means  surprising  that  he  should  not  hate 
been  an  object  of  their  enthusiasm.  And  here  we  must  agam 
observe  that  Mr.  Sydney  Smith  comes  nearer  to  the  true  state  of 
the  case  than  the  other  panegyrists  : — 

*  Sufficient  justice  has  not  been  done  to  his  political  integrity.  He 
was  not  rich — was  from  the  northern  part  of  the  island — ^possessed 
great  facility  of  temper — and  had  therefore  every  excuse  for  political 

*  We  are  not  ftirare  of  the  anthoritj  on  which  Loid  Abinger  itates  that  the 
I^rmideneif  of  the  Board  of  Control  was  ever  offered  to  Sic  James  Hackintesh*  We 
do  not  zecoUeot  to  haye  beard  of  it  before* 

lubricity—; 
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Inbricity — which  that  vice  (more  common  in  those  days  than  I  hope  ft 
will  ever  be  again)  could  possibly  require.  Invited  by  every  party 
npon  his  arrit^  from  India,  he  teraaine4  etedfast  to  his  old  friends 
the  Whigs Y  whose  admission  to  office,  or  enjoyment  of  political  power, 
WDiikl  at  that  period  have  been  considered  as  the  most  visionary  of  all 
hmnan  speculations ;  yet,  daring  his  lifetime,  everybody  seemed  mon 
ready  to  have  forgiven  the  tergiversation  of  which  he  was  not  guilty, 
th«n  to  admire  the  actual  firmness  he  had  displayed.  With  sll  this, 
he  never  made  the  slightest  efforts  to  advance  his  interests  with  his 
political  friends,  never  mentioned  his  sacrifices  nor  his  services,  ex- 
pressed no  resentment  at  neglect,  and  was  therefore  pushed  into  such 
situations  as  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  feeble  and  delicate  in  a  crowd. 

*  If  he  held  been  arrogant  and  grasping  ;  if  he  had  been  faithless  and 
folic ;  if  he  had  been  always  eager  to  strangle  infant  genius  in  its 
cradle  ;  aliioays  ready  to  betray  and  to  blacken  those  vM  whom  lie  sat 
at  meat ;  he  would  have  passed  many  men,  who,  in  the  course  of 
his  long  life,  have  passed  him ; — but,  without  selling  his  soul  for  pos- 
tage, if  he  (mly  had  had  a  little  more  prudence  for  the  promotion  of 
bis  interests,  and  more  of  angry  passions  for  the  punishment  of  those 
<leto-actors  who  envied  his  fame  and  presumed  upon  his  sweetness  ;  if 
he  had  been  more  aware  of  his  powers,  and  of  that  space  which  nature 
intended  him  to  occupy  ;  he  would  have  acted  a  great  part  in  life,  and 
remained  a  character  in  history.' 

Our  readers  will  be  at  no  loss  to  discover  at  least  one  of  the 
persons  whom  Mr.  Smith  had  in  his  eye  when  he  was  sketching 
the  unamiable  contrast  to  Mackintosh  which  we  have  distinguished 
by  italics.  ^  Mon  nostrum  est  tantas  componere  lites;'  but  as 
to  Mackintosh,  it  is  certain  that^  however  loved,  admired,  and 
respected  he  may  have  been  by  bis  friends,  he  did  not  pos- 
sess that  kind  of  influence  with  them  which  can  alone  obtain  a 
large  share  in  the  spoils  of  a  political  victory.  But  there  is  also 
another  reason^  which  Mackintosh's  personal  friends  have  wholly 
overlooked,  but  which,  even  with  Whtgs^  when  called  to  the  prac- 
tical administration  of  affairs,  must  have  had  some  little  weight — 
Mackintosh's  talents  were  not  of  the  official  kind :  ex  quovis  ligno 
non  fit  Mercurius*  Mercury  filled  the  most  ministerial  ofiBce  in 
the  whole  mythology ;  and  the  proverb  seems  to  imply  that  the 
qualities  necessary  to  make  a  good  practical  minister  were  rarer 
Uian  some  others  of  greater  elevation  and  splendour.  Mackintosh, 
too,  let  it  be  remembered^  was  forty-seven  when  he  came  into 
Parliament,  and  up  to  that  period  knew  little  of  business,  and 
nodiing  of  the  practical  management  of  public  affairs.  His  par«- 
liamentary  efforts  were  chiefly  theoretic,  and  he  took  little  pains  to 
acquaint  himself  with  the  small  but  necessary  details  of  public  life ; 
and  when,  at  last,  the  opportunity  of  oflSce  arose,  it  found  him  in 
the  sixty-second  ^ear  of  a  life  of  indolent  habits,  speculative  studies^ 

and 
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•nd  desuUoiy  and  variable  pursuits.  Had  he»  in  1812,  accepted 
Mr.  Perceval's  otfer,  he  might,  possibly,  have  become  a  man 
of  business  and  debate,  and  have  eventually  been  adequate  for 
the  highest  ofiices  of  the  state,  in  18^7»  and,  still  more,  iu 
1830,  it  was  perhaps  too  laie;  and  we  cannot,  therefore,  altoge' 
iher  concur  in  the  disappointment  and  vexations  which  bis  friends, 
his  family,  and  himself  seem  to  have  felt  at  what  they  consider  only 
in  the  light  of  ingratitude  to  great  services  and  a  neglect  of  great 
abilities.  We  say  aihgether  ;  because,  although  we  never  expected 
that  Mackintosh  should  be  elevated  at  once  to  the  great  and  guid- 
ing offices  of  the  state,  yet  it  Mill  not  be  denied  that  his  claims, 
his  character,  and  his  powers,  fitted  him  for  something  better  than 
the  empty  title  of  a  privy  councillor  in  Nov.  1827^  or  than  the 
almost-sinecure  salary  of  the  India  Board  in  1830.  He  should 
have  been  placed  in  one  of  those  secondary^  yet  independent 
departments,  commonly  called  Privy  Councillors'  Offices — Trea- 
surer of  the  Navy,  Paymaster,  Master  of  the  Mint,  Sec,  which 
were  bestowed — as  Lord  Abinger  says  Caligula  made  his  horse  a 
consul — on  such  'weak  masters'  as  Mr.  Poulett  Thomson  and 
Lord  John  Russell.  Nay,  when  we  look  at  the  composition  of 
I:^ard  Grey's  Cabinet^  we  cannot  but  think  that  Mackintosh  bad 
superior  claims  in  every  way,  but  particularly  in  intellect  and 
public  reputation,  to  many  who  were  admitted  into  that  feeble  but 
fatal  conclave.  Mackintosh's  conduct  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
the  Reform  Bill,  is,  in  our  (perhaps  not  unprejudiced)  opinion,  a 
blot  on  his  consistency  and  public  character, — but  we  cannot  believe 
that  he  would,  in  the  calm  and  conscientious  consideration  which, 
if  he  had  been  in  the  CaUnef,  he  must  have  given  to  the  subject, 
have  brought  himself  to  assent  to  a  measure,  which  was  iu  its 
principle  diametrically  opposite  to  all  the  views  of  the  prac- 
tical constitution  which  he  had  so  often,  so  solemnly,  and  so 
publicly  avowed  and  taught.  With  a  generous  and  sensitive  mind 
It  is  one  thing  to  defend  and  make  common  cause  with  its  friends 
and  party  when  they  are  embarked  in  a  violent  contest,  however 
imprudently  or  unjustly  provoked;  it  is  another  to  create  and 
excite,  by  deliberate  counsels,  such  a  contest.  Mackintosh,  like 
many  others,  was  induced  by  an  erroneous  sense  of  political  and 
personal  honour  to  take  his  part  in  the  battle  ;  but  we  sincerely 
doubt  whether  he  would  have  originally  consented  to  commence 
those  fatal  hostilities.  If  we  be  right  iu  this  supposition,  we  hate 
additional  reason — for  his  sake  and  ours-^to  lament  that  he  was 
not  of  that  Cabinet. 

Mackintosh's  modest,  moderate,  and  hesitating  speech,  deli- 
vered on  the  4ih  of  July,  1831,  on  the  second  reading  (afterwards 
corrected  and  published  by  himself),  is  almost  the  only  speech 

which 
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which  attempted  to  reconcile  the  principle  of  reform  with  any 
period  of  that  practical  constitution,  wliich  the  supporters  of  the  biif 
affected  to  admire,  and  which,  with  astonishing  eftrontery,  ihey 
professed  only  to  restore.  But  Mackintosh  was  obliged  by  his 
position  to  play  the  sophist ;  and  the  greater  part  of  his  speech 
referred  to  matters  antecedent  to  our  Revolution  of  1688 — and, 
therefore,  as  regarded  the  existing  practice  of  the  constitution, 
perfectly  antedilutifin.  The  only  point  of  present  weight  and  im- 
portance he  touched,  was  rather  tlie  abuse,  than  the  abstract 
demerit,  of  ncmitna^ion-~overlooking  the  fact,  that  the  bill  was  to 
sweep  away  many  practical  advantages  of  rwminaiion,  for  the 
purpose  of  remedying  what  he .  admitted  to  be  in  some  respects 
only  a  speculative  mischief ;  and  while  he  spoke  with  great  hesi- 
tation of  the  probable  advantages  of  the  measure,  he  expatiated  on 
the  danger  which  would  then  attend  its  rejection — forgetting,  again, 
that  it  was  his  friends,  as  Lord  John  Kussell  distinctly  avowed, 
who  had  created  that  danger,  by  provoking  an  excitement  which 
did  not  previously  exist.  But  our  more  substantial  cj^uarrel  with 
the  speech  is,  that,  in  its  principles,  it,  by  implication  and  in- 
ference, contradicted  the  no  doubt  sincere  convictions  of  all  Mack- 
intosh's better  days.  Let  us  hear  what  he  himself  wrote  and  stated 
in  his  celebrated  Introductory  Lecture  in  1797}  and,  in  substance, 
often  reiterated  in  his  later  works : — 

'  The  best  security  which  human  wisdom  can  devise  seems  to  be  the 
diUribution  ofpolUical  authority  among  different  individuals  and  bodies^ 
vith  separate  interests  and  separate  charadersy  corresponding  to  the 
variety  of  classes  of  which  civil  society  is  composed^  each  interested  to 
guard  their  own  order  from  oppression  by  the  rest ;  each  also  interested 
to  prevent  any  of  the  others  from  seizing  an  exclusive,  and  therefore 
despotic  power ;  and  all  having  a  common  interest  to  co-operate  in 
carrying  on  the  ordinary  and  necessary  administration  of  government; 
»  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  Human  wisdom  cannot  form  such  a  con- 
stitution by  one  act,  for  human  wisdom  cannot  create  jthe  mate- 
rials of  which  it  is  composed.  The  attempt,  always  ineffectual^  to 
diange  by  violence  the  aruiient  habits  of  man,  and  the  established  order 
of  society,  so  as  to  Jit  them  absolutely  for  a  new  scheme  of  government, 
fines  from  the  most  presumptuous  ignorance,  requires  the  support  of  the 
^ost  ferocious  tyranny,  and  leads  to  consequences  which  its  authors  can 
never  foresee  ;  generally,  indeed,  to  insiituUons  the  most  opposite  to  those 
rfwhich  they  profess  to  seek  the  estabUshmeni,  Such  a  constitution 
can  only  be  formed  by  the  wise  imitation  of  ^*  the  great  innovator, 
1^1116,  iohichy  indeedj  innovatelh  greatly ^  but  quietly t  and  by  -degrees 
scarcely  to  be  perceived.^* 

*  I  shall  attempt  to  exhibit  this  most  complicated  machine  [the  old 
constitution]  as  our  history  and  our  laws  show  it  in, action ;  and  not  as 
some  celebrated  writers  have  most  imperfectly  represented  it,  who 
have  torn  out  a  few  of  its  more  simple  springs^  and  putting  thetn  to- 
gether, 
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gether,  miscal  them  the  BrUi$h  CorutUuiion.  Pbiloflophers  of  greal  isd 
merited  reputation  have  told  us  that  it  consisted  of  certain  portions  of 
monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  democracy ;  names  which  are,  in  truth, 
very  little  applicable,  and  which,  if  they  were,  would  as  little  give  an 
idea  of  this  government  as  an  account  of  the  weight  of  bone,  of  ilesli, 
and  of  blood,  in  a  human  body,  would  be  a  picture  of  a  living  man. 

'  I  shall  labour,  above  all  things,  to  avoid  that  which  appears  to  me 
to  have  been  the  constant  source  of  political  error  ;  I  mean  the  fl<- 
tempt  to  give  an  air  of  system^  of  symplicity,  and  of  rigorous  denumdra- 
Hon,  to  subjects  which  do  not  admit  it.  The  only  means  by  which  this 
oould  be  done  was  by  referring  to  a  few  simple  caases,  what,  in  truth, 
arose  from  immense  and  intricate  combinations,  and  succassions  of 
causes.  The  consequence  was  very  obvious.  The  system  of  the 
theorist,  disencumbered  from  all  regard  to  the  real  nature  of  things, 
qasily  assumed  an  air  of  speciousness.  It  required  little  dexterity  ta 
make  his  argument  appear  conclusive,  Bui  all  men  agreed  that  it  vas 
viterly  inapplicable  to  human  affairs.  The  theorist  nuled  at  the  folly 
of  the  world,  instead  of  confessing  his  own ;  and  the  men  of  practice 
unjustly  blamed  philosophy  instead  of  condemning  the  sophist,  Ths 
causes  which  the  politician  has  to  consider  are,  above  all  others,  mul- 
tiplied, mutable,  minute,  subtle,  and,  if  I  may  so  speak,  evanescent; 
perpetually  changing  their  form,  and  varying  their  combinations; 
losing  their  nature  while  they  keep  their  name;  exhibiting  the  most 
different  consequences  in  (he  endless  variety  ofm^en  and  nations  on  wfem 
they  operate  ;  in  one  degree  of  strength  producing  the  most  signal  benefit  f 
OMd  under  a  slight  variaUon  of  cireumslamcesy  the  mumt  tremendous 
muekiefs.  They  admit,  indeed,  of  bdng  redooed  to  theory;  but  to  a 
theory  formed  on  the  most  extensive  views,  of  the  most  eompreben- 
sive  and  flexible  principles,  to  embrace  all  their  varieties,  and  to  fit  all 
their  nqud  tfansmigrations ;  a  theory  of  which  the  most  fimdamentsi 
maxim  is,  dUtrust  in  iisdf^  and  deference  for  prao^Uxil  prudmtoe,'  * 

Let  it  be  recollected  that  when  that  lecture  was  promulgated. 
Parliamentary  Reform  was  the  stalking-horse  of  the  revolutionists, 
and  that  against  it  were  directed  ail  Sir  James's  unanswerable  argu- 
ments for  *  the  distribution  of  political  power  among  different  n^t- 
viduaU  and  bodies/  and  against  a  sudden  change  in  established 
institutions, — against  a  '  recurrence  to  the  first  principles  of  repre- 
sentation ' — against  anv  attempt  to  strike  off  at  a  beat '  any  new 
system  '*— and^  abova  all,  against  the  <  endeavour  to  reduce  bumiQ 
a&MTS  to  a  system  of  uniformity  aod  abstract  plausibility,  which  can* 
not  fail  to  produce  the  UMMt  tremeadotts  mischiefii.'  Everybody  who 
heard  theae  lectures — everybody  who  has  read  tbem'-^understood 
the  whole  tenor  and  force  of  such  passages  to  be  applied  to  projects 
of  Parliamentary  Reform^  infinitely  more  sober^  less  systematic, 
and  less  destructive  of  existing  institutions,  than  that  which  Mackin- 
tosh was,  by  mere  party  attachment,  unhappily  led  to  support 

*  XtusIntroOnctoiyLflctuiPsirasispriatadtiaai^^  , 
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But  it  was  not  In  generals  merely  that  he  prcrfessed  his  dislike  to 
Parliamentaiy  Reform.  We  find  him  in  his  Journal  (vol.  ii.  p.  22) 
pronouncing  a  panegyric  on  an  article  of  the  Edinbugh  Review 
on  this  subject,  in  wbich^  as  if  by  a  spirit  of  prophecy,  £e  Reform 
Bill  is  denounced  as  ^the  greatest  calamity  Uiat  could  be  inflicted 
upon  us'  :— 

*  It  is  perfectly  obvious,  that  if  the  House  of  Commons,  Math  its 
ahloJute  power  over  the  supplies,  and  its  connexion  with  the  phy- 
«csl  force  of  the  nation,  were  to  be  composed  entirely  of  the  represeri- 
iatives  of  the  yeomanry  of  ike  counties  and  the  tradesmen  of  the  ourghsj 
4md  were  to  be  actuated  solely  by  the  feelings  and  interests  which  are 
peculiar  io  that  class  of  men,  it  would  infallibly  convert  thb 
fiovERNMKKT  INTO  A  MERE  DEMoc RACY,  End  Speedily  swcep  awsy  the 
incumbrance  of  Lords  and  Commons,  who  could  not  exUt  at  all  there- 
fore^  if  they  had  not  an  influence  in  this  assembly.  .  .  We  have  no  great 
indulgence  for  those  notions  of  reform,  which  seem  to  be  uppermost 
in  the  minds  of  some  of  its  warmest  supporters  ;  and  we  should  con- 
sider such  a  change  in  the  constitution  of  that  House,  as  Sir  Francis 
Burdett  and  Mr.  Cobbett*  appear  to  think  essential  to  its  purity,  a$  by 
far  the  greatest  calamity  which  could  be  inflicted  upon  us  by  our  awn 
JumdsJ'^iEdin.  Rev.  Vol.  xiv.,  No.  xxviii.,  pp.  SOO-30*)— 

with  a  great  deal  more  equally  just,  and,  alas !  equally  prophetic. 
It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  Mackintosh  was  sincere  in  his 
approbation  of  a  bill  which  thus  overthrew  all  his  own  views  of 
the  balance  of  the  constitution : — and  his  silence  (except  in,  we 
believe,  the  single  instance  of  the  vague  and  irrelevant  declamation 
of  die  4th  of  July),  and  his  visible  (and  in  private  not  concealed) 
uneasiness  at  the  turn  things  were  taking,  satisfy  us  that  though 
he  had  the  honourable  weakness  of  adhering  to  his  political  friends, 
his  judgment  was  not  deceived  as  to  the  danger,  nor  his  feelings 
reconciled  to  the  expediency  of  the  tremendous  experiments  to 
which  he  had  become  an  involuntary  and  we  fairly  believe  reluctant 
party. 

He  closed  his  career  on  the  30th  of  May,  1832,  expressing  to 
4ie  last  his  regret  at  having  performed  so  little  of  what  he  thought 
lie  might  have  doue  for  his  own  fame,  but  having,  we  hope  and 
believe,  no  other  reproach  to  make  to  a  life  not  merely  blameless, 
b«t  exemplary  in  all  moral  respects. 

In  summing  up  Mackintosh's  character,  we  have  little  more  to 
do  tham  to  recapitulate  the  observations  which  the  several  circum- 
stances of  his  life  have   already  elicited.     The  first  impression 

^  It  is  curious  that  the  very  two  peraons  here  cicnouiieed  as  advocating  the  extre- 
mities of  alteratioii  which  had  never  before  entered  into  the  mind  of  man — Sir  Francis 
Bnrdett  and  Mr.  Cobbett— are  notoriously  of  (pinion  that  the  Refbrm  BiU  haa  f|0De^ 
m  its  disturbanes  of  the  comtituticmalbalaaee,  ffurther  than  anyoae  shoold  have  do4 

whiclt 
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which  he  excited  in  society  was  generally,  we  have  heard,  unft- 
voiirable  ;  his  countenance,  until  age  and  illness  had  refined  and 
softened  its  expression,  was  certainly  not  engaging ;  his  voice  n'as 
peculiarly  harsh,  guttural,  and  grating.  When  he  first  came  to 
London,  he  was,  it  is  said,  exceedingly  uncouth,  and  one  of  bis 
eaily  acquaintance  in  the  Debating  Society  remembers  that  he  ac- 
companied an  almost  unintelligible  dialect  with  the  most  ungainly 
gestures.  These  defects  were  of  course  much  softened  by  time 
and  good  company,  but  were  never  wholly  obliterated,*  and  it  wis 
well  lliey  were  not;  for — as  many  objects  of  taste  which  are  dis- 
agreeable at  first  acquire  by  use  a  pleasant  relish — so  Mackintosh's 
peculiarities  gave,  on  better  acquaintance,  a  peculiar  zest  and  ori- 
ginality to  his  conversation.  His  personal  manners  were,  we 
thought,  never  verj  good ;  there  was  an  odd  mixture  of  the  ob- 
sequious and  abrupt,  which  we  fancy  to  be  almost  peculiar  to 
Scotchmen  of  talent  who  have  not  had  early  advantages  of  good 
company.  It  is,  perhaps,  compounded  of  the  national  caution 
and  the  individual  spirit;  but  it  always  makes  an  annoying 
discord,  in  which  the  lower  is  certainly,  in  our  ears,  the  more 
disagreeable  tone. 

We  are  not  quite  sure  that  hia  mind  had  not  something  of  an 
analogous  defect,  something  like  alternate  rashness  and  timidity- 
haste  and  indecision ;  his  impulses  were  strong,  but  his  reasoning 
powers  were  stronger ;  and  we  doubt  whether  he  ever  embraced, 
however  warmly,  any  opinion,  out  of  his  confidence  in  which  he 
did  not  very  soon  argue  himself.  His  process  was  like  what  often 
happens  on  a  water*party ;  he  entered  the  boat  with  inconsiderate 
alacrity,  but  very  soon  became  qualmufk^  and  wished  himself  ashore 

*  In  the  *  New  Whig  Guide,'  a  collection  of  political  jn/x  ttesprii  published  nrarif 
twenty  years  af^o,  and,  therefore,  in  all  likelihttod  now  forifotten,  thore  is  a  produc- 
tion entitled  '  The  Choice  of  a  Leader,'  in  which  Sir  James  is  cleverly,  and  reslly 
not  very  coarsely  caricatured  :  if  that  ingenious  artist,  Mr.  Doyle,  (il.  B.^  u^ed  the 
pen  instead  of  the  jiencil,  he  might  have  given  us  such  a  droUer^  at  the  follow* 
ing:— 

*  On  t'other  hand  Mackintosh  strives  to  unite 
The  grave  and  the  gay,  the  profound  and  \yo\iie ; — 
And  piques  himself  much  tliatthe  ladies  should  say — 
How  well  Scottish  strength  softens  down  in  Bombay  S 
Frequents  the  assembly,  tlie  sup|ier,  the  ball. 
The  phUtt9ophe'4>tau  of^^unloveable  Stael ; 
Afflicts  to  talk  French  in  his  hoarse  Highland  not*. 
And  gargles  Italian  half-way  down  his  throat; 
His  gait  IS  a  vhuffle,  hi«  smile  is  a  leer. 
His  converse  is  quaint — his  civility  queer— 
In  short — to  all  grace  and  deportment  a  rebel— 
At  best,  he  is  hut  a  half-polish'd  Scotch  pebble.'  &c  &c.'  .  .  . 
Our  principal  motive  in  quoting  these  verses  is  this: — VVe  once  heard  Sir  James 
himself  recite  them  at  a  diuuer  table,  and  say,  with  a  hearty  laugh,  *  Now,  ibis  is 
what  I  call  fair  good  fun  V — and  it  appeared  tti  us  tliat  it  would  be  ujijust  to  sup^nss 
a'circumstanct  to  thoroughly  diaraoteibtic  of  bis  temper. 

a(ain. 
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*g^n*  This  made  him,  in  successioiiy  the  advocate  and  anti^onist 
of  Jacobinism-^-^e  adversary  and  admirer  of  Mr.  Burke — the 
follower,  but  hardly  the  friend,  of  Mr.  Fox.  He  himself  stfites, 
mthout  any  sign  of  dissent,  that  Lord  Casllereagh  once  said  to 
him,  of  his  parliamentary  conduct — '  You  think  right,  but  you 
vote  wrong.* — (ii.  355.) 

His  practice  shows  that  he  rated  the  obligation  of  party-attach- 
ment very  high,  but  the  principles  on  which  it  might  be  founded 
very  low.  He  was,  moreover,  with  all  his  talents  «nd  acquire- 
ments, one  of  the  most  naturally  modest  men  we  ever  met,  and 
Modesty  is  one  of  the  parents  of  Moderation,  and  rarelv  allies  itself 
with  the  family  of  Fortune.  We  are  convinced  that  this  uniop  in 
Mackintosh's  mind  and  temper,  of  candour,  nonchalance  and 
bimiility,  was  one  of  the  causes,  perhaps  the  chief,  whidi  kept  his 
political  fortune  and  character  in  a  corresponding  state  of  medi- 
ocrity ;  had  his  impressions  been  more  durable,  and  his  self-con- 
fidence bolder — ^his  reason  less  subtile,  and  his  temper  less  philo- 
sophical— he  would  have  been  a  more  eminent,  and  what  th^  world 
would  have  called,  a  greater  man  :  but  he  would  neitlier  have  been 
so  amiable,  nor,  we  believe,  on  the  whole  so  happy.  One-half 
of  the  old  precept  he  certainly  adopted— ^e  <  lived  with  his  ene- 
mies as  if  they  were  one  day  to  become  his  foiends ;'  but  no  one 
can  sospect  him  of  having  practised  the  still  more  prudential^  but 
lets  amiable,  alternative.  His  heart  was  tender,  and  his  dispo- 
sition in  tlie  highest,  degree  placable.  Mr.  Sydney  Smith  says, 
forcibly,  and  with  more  justice  than  forcible  layings  usually  have 
had,  *  the  gall-bladder  was  omitted  in  his  composition,*  and  cer- 
tainly never  wAs  there  a  party^man  a  more  acceptable  member  of 
genera]  society — 

*  He  steered  through  life  with  politics  refined ; 
With  Pulteney  voted,  and  with  Walpole  dined.' 

Of  such  men,  conversation  is  naturally  the/or/^,  and  Mackintoshes 
was  very  delightful.  If  he  had  had  a  Boswell,  we  should  have  said 
of  him  what  Burke  said  to  him  of  Johnson,  that  *  he  was  greater 
in  BoswelFs  work  than  his  own.'  Mr.  Sydney  Smith  has,  here 
again,  set  down  some  traits,  which  every  one  that  knew  the  man 
must  recognize.     He  says  of  Sir  James  — 

*  Till  subdued  b^  age  and  illness,  his  conversation  was  more  bril- 
liant and  instructive  than  that  of  any  human  being  I  ever  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  acquainted  with.  His  memory  (vast  and  prodi- 
ffious  as  it  was)  he  so  managed  as  to  make  it  a  source  of  pleasure  and 
instruction,  rather  than  thai  dreadful  engine  of  colloquial  oppression 
into  tvhicli  it  is  sometimes  erected.  He  remembered  things,  wordsy 
thoughts,  dates,  and  everything  that  was  wanted.  His  language  was 
beautiful,  and  might  have  gone  from  the  fireside  to  the  press ;  but 

TOi«.  uv.  Ko.  ovxi.  u       ^  though 
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'though  hia  idMs  w«re  always  clothed  ia  beautiful  Uiig«ig«»  the  ololhet 
were  sometimes  too  big  for  the  body,  and  conuaon  thoughts  weie 
dressed  in  better  and  longer  apparel  than  they  deserved 

*  His  good-nature  and  candour  betrayed  him  into  a  morbid  habit  of 
eulogising  everybody — a  habit  which  destroyed  the  value  of  commen- 
dations, that  might  have  been  to  the  young  (if  more  smirin^ly  distri- 
buted) a  reward  of  virtue  and  a  motive  to  exertion.  Occasionally  he 
took  fits  of  an  opposite  nature  ;  and  I  have  seen  him  abating  and  diM- 
Molving  pomjxms  gentlemen  with  the  most  successful  ridicule 

*  I  think  (though  perhaps  some  of  his  friends  may  not  agree  with 
roe  in  this  opinioii)  that  he  was  an  acute  judge  of  character,  and  of 
the  good  at  well  as  evil  in  character.  He  was,  in  truth,  with  the 
appearance  of  distraction  and  of  one  occupied  with  other  things,  t 
very  minute  observer  of  human  nature;  and  I  have  teen  him  analyic, 
to  the  very  springs  of  the  heart,  men  who  had  not  the  most  distant 
suspicion  of  the  sharpness  of  his  vision,  nor  a  belief  that  he  could  rsa4 
anything  but  books 

'  Sir  James  had  not  only  humour,  but  he  had  wit  also ;  at  least, 
new  and  sudden  relations  of  ideas  flashed  across  his  mind  in  reasoning 
and  produced  the  same  effect  as  wit,  and  would  have  been  called  wit, 
if  a  sense  of  their  utility  and  importance  had  not  often  overpowered 
the  admiration  of  novelty,  and  entitled  them  to  the  higher  name  of 
wisdom.  Then  the  great  thoughts  and  fine  sayings  of  the  great  men 
of  all  ages  were  intimately  present  to  his  recollection,  and  came  out, 
dazzling  and  delighting,  in  his  conversation.  Justness  of  thinking 
was  a  strong  feature  in  his  understanding  :  he  had  a  head  In  whidi 
nonsense  and  error  could  hardly  vegetate 

'  Though  easily  wanned  by  great  schemes  of  benevoleace  and 
human  improvement,  his  manner  was  cold  to  individuals.  There  wu 
an  apparent  want  of  heartiness  and  cordiality.  It  seemed  as  if  he  had 
more  affection  for  the  species  than  for  the  ingredients  of  which  it  was 
composed.  He  was  in  reality  very  hospitable,  and  so  fond  of  com- 
pany that  be  was  hardly  happy  out  of  it ;  but  he  did  not  receive  bis 
friends  with  that  honest  joy  which  warms  more  than  dinner  or 
wbe.' 

Such  are  some  of  the  observations  of  a  bold  and  dexterous  ana- 
tomizer  of  minds  and  manners.  He  has  touched  on  points  beyond 
the  sphere  of  our  own  remark — but  we  presume  we  can  oflTend  no 
one  by  quoting  what  he  has  written.  In  general  society,  Mackin- 
tosh's conversation,  though  we  will  not  call  it  ^  the  most  brilliant' 
or  Mhe  most  instructive'  we  ever  heard,  was  undoubtedly  a 
spleiidid  exhibition.  It  teemed  with  information  and  anecdote, 
with  a  sprinkling  of  that  kind  of  dialectic  wit  which  pkiys  with 
thoughts  rather  than  images,  and  now  and  then  a  good  broad 
dash  of  natural  and  national  humour.  It  had  one  slight  draw- 
back ;  it  was,  at  least  in  mixed  company,  apt  to  have  some 
appearance  of  preparation    and   effort ;    he  seemed    too  much 

to 
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to  remember  tb«t  he  had  a  character  to  maintain^  and  perhaps  the 
fitorary  subjects  which  emplojed  so  much  of  his  studious  hours  in 
distinguishing  and  refining  may  have  tended  to  give  an  air  of  ela-" 
horation^  even  to  his  tabie-talk.  This  elaboration,  however,  wai 
probably  involuntary,  because^  although  few  men  were  more 
learned,  his  learning  never  overloaded  his  conversation-^ike  the 
dignity  of  a  high  bred  man,  it  was  always  present,  but  never 
obtrusive. 

This  appearance  of  elaboration,  slightly  observable  in  his  con- 
msation,  was  more  prominent^  and  still  more  excusable,  in  his 
public  speaking.  No  orator,  we  suppose,  however  naturally 
gifted,  has  ever  sustairied  a  high  flight  without  taking  prepa- 
ratoiy  pains;  but  of  oratory,  above  all  others,  ars  €9t  eelare 
arfsm.  In  Mackintosh,  the  preparation  was  too  obvious.  An 
appearance  of  i^ffbrt  is  an  insuperable  bar  to  ^Sn^,  and  audiences 
are,  very  unjustly,  disinclined  to  believe  that  a  speaker  feels  what 
he  says  if  they  suspect  him  of  having  before  thought  of  what  he 
is  to  say.  This,  we  believe,  was  the  principal  cause  of  that  want 
of  conviction — that  air  of  insincerity  to  which  Mr.  Sydney  Smith 
alludes,  as  derogating  from  the  force  of  Mackintosh's  oratory. 
Certainly  no  man  ever  spoke  so  well  with  so  little  weight.  We 
know  not  ii4iether  or  no  it  will  support  the  foregoing  theory,  but 
we  have  heard  diat  the  two  best  speeches  Mackintosh  ever  made 
were  both  short  imprampiui.  One^  on  the  purchase  of  the 
Barney  Library,  he  himself  mentions  with  a  satisfaction  which  he 
Mems  to  have  rarely  felt  at  any  of  his  attempts ;  the  other,  of 
which  we  know  not  whether  any  trace  is  to  be  found,  was  on  some 
tabject  connected  with  the  architectural  embellishments  of  London* 
Of  both  of  these,  high  encomiums  have  reached  us,  as  having 
been  perfect  in  their  little  way ;  and  it  is  probable;  for  they  were 
Mbjects  on  which  Mackintosh  had,  no  aoubt,  thought  much — » 
his  head  was  stored  with  the  matter,  while  the  suddenness  of  the 
•cession  relieved  him  from  the  real  trammels,  as  well  as  the  inju- 
rioas  suspicion,  of  verbal  preparation. 

As  a  writer,  he  will  ever  be  highly  esteemed  by  a  chosen  few — 
but  he  is,  we  fear  we  must  admit,  not  likely  to  sustain  an  exten- 
the  popularity  with  posterity ;  and  such,  indeed,  must  neces- 
sarily be  the  fate  of  every  ulealogiccU  writer,  who,  treating  of 
human  affairs,  prefers  to  deal  with  thoughts  rather  than  things: 
The  most  wearisome  if  not  the  most  useless,  in  our  opinion^ 
of  all  6od*s  creatures  is  what  is  now-a-days  called  sl  philosophical 
kistoriati,  the  best  of  whose  productions  is  like  bad  turtle- 
soup,  in  which  selected  scraps  of  the  real  animal  are  sparingly 
dispersed  in  an  ocean  of  homentiade  gravy — rari  nantes  in 
gurgite  vasto.    Yet  suoh  a  dish  it  was  for  many  years  the  mono* 
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mania  of  Mackintosh  to  cook.  He,  we  believe^  saw  in  hia  Utter 
da}s  through  that  delusion,  as  he  did  through  so  many  others ;  aud 
modestly  confesses  that  he  found  '  his  talent  was  rather  declamatory 
than  historical  ;*  but  we  suspect  that  he  did  himself,  in  this  io-i 
stance,  some  injustice,  and  did  not  attribute  the  defect  altogether 
to  the  right  cause.  It  was  the  style  of  his  studies  rather,  per^ 
haps,  than  that  of  his  pen  that  he  found  on  revision  too  '  d«:la- 
matory/  After  dreammg  all  his  life  about  a  philosophical  history 
of  England,  he,  in  his  very  last  years,  lowered  his  ambition  to 
the  humble  task  of  preparing  an  abridgment  for  Lardner's  Cydo^ 
pcedia^  in  which  he  did  not  wholly  discard  the  philosophical  styb 
of  wridng  history,  and  frequently  suspends  his  narrative  to  make 
sometimes  profound,  but  more  often,  trivial  observations,  which 
Hume  used  to  condense  into  a  single  epithet.  But  even  this 
abridgment  he  brought  down  only  to  the  Reformation.  He  also 
left  a  few  chapters  of  a  History  of  the  Revolution  of  1688^  (which 
we  noticed  ina  former  Number) ;  but  this,  notwithstanding  ail  that 
we  hear  of  bis  diligence  in  seeking  for  information  and  of  the  large 
harvest  produced  by  his  search,  contains,  we  believe,  nothing  new, 
and  might,  we  think,  be  more  truly  called  an  attempt  to  reconcile 
the  principles  of  the  Whigs  of  1830  with  those  of  166B<  We 
have,  also,  of  his  a  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  which  is  really  such 
turtle-soup  as  we  have  before  described,  where  the  facts  of  the 
old  biographies  float  about  in  a  tureen  of  Mackintosh ;— the 
gravy,  we  admit,  is  well  made,  and  on  the  whole  it  is  very  pala- 
table— we,  however,  are  of  Sir  William  Curtis 's  schod,  and  stili 
prefer  what  he  used  to  call  the  turtle  drened  dcmi. 

We  are  inclined  to  rate  as  highly  as  any  of  his  works,  a  short 
account  of  the  writers  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind, 
with  a  summary  of  their  various  theories ;  which  was  prepared 
for,  and,  we  suppose,  appeared  in,  a  late  Supplement  to  the 
Encyclopaedia  Bntannica.  We  have  it,  however,  in  a  separate 
shape ;  it  is  small  in  volume,  and  has  we  believe  attracted  very 
little  notice ;  but  it  appears,  as  far  as  it  is  lawful  for  us  to  judg^ 
of  such  mysteries,  to  be  done  with  taste,  discrimination,  and,  as 
far  as  the  subject  would  admit,  that  ease  and  perspicuity  which 
flow  from  the  complete  mastery  of  a  congenial  subject  The  ac- 
count of  David  Hume,  in  particular,  struck  us,  not  merelj  as 
excellent,  but  as  the  best  specimen  of  Mackintosh's  peculiar 
talents. 

A  reprint  of  this  work,  with  some  of  Sir  James's  admirable 
articles  in  the  '  Edinburgh  Review,'  and  we  must  not  omit  to 
add  his  elegant  and  pathetic  sketch  of  Mr.  Canning's  character, 
originally  published  in  one  of  the  Annuals — will  ere  long,  yst 
hope,  be  undertaken  by  the  present  editor^ 

The 
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The  day  ^ill  no  doubt  come  when  his  Joumahf  may  be  pub* 
lished  without  mutilation  or  reserve  ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  be* 
lieve — rather  however  from  our  knowledge  of  the  man  than  from 
the  cautious  selections  given  in  these  volumes — that  they  will  pre^^ 
serve  some  faint  idea  of  Mackintosh's  conversation  and  social 
qualities ;  which,  after  all,  were  his  chief  distinction  among  his 
contemporaries.  It  is  to  the  Journals  of  the  London  life> 
from  1812  downward,  that  we  particularly  allude.  fVe  shall 
never  see  them — for  although  we  are  convinced,  as  well  from 
the  specimens  we  have,  as  from  the  habitual  shyness  and  re^ 
serve  of  the  man,  that  even  to  his  wife  Mackintosh  would  rarely 
speak  out  with  entire  freedom,  yet  it  is  hardly  possible  but  that 
there  must  be  too  much  of  personal  observation  to  permit  their  unre- 
served  publication  till  the  existing  generation  shall  have  passed  away. 
They  will  also  have,  we  cannot  doubt,  Uie  frequent  fault  of  par- 
tiality, and  occasionally  of  prejudice ;  because,  though  Mackintosh, 
as  we  have  said,  was  exceedmgly  candid,  courteous,  and  cautious 
in  his  intercourse  with  society,  it  does  not  follow  that  his  secret 
pen  was  always  so  discreet,  either  in  praise  or  blame ;  and  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  that  he  should  have  lived  so  lon^  in  the 
atmosphere  of  party  without  being,  ocicasionally  at  least,  mflamed 
by  its  heat,  and  infected  by  its  miasma.  Nor  can  a  diary 
written  to  amuse  an  absent  friend  be  without  some  spice  of  satire 
and  scandal.  In  the  few  extracts  giveii  of  the  later  Journal, 
we  see  sufficient  indication  (if  we  needed  any  evidence  of  what 
is  so  natural  as  to  be  inevitable)  of  these  deviations  from  impartial 
truth,  as  when — to  give  only  two  examples— -he  talks  of  his  *  ab- 
horrence of  the  Alien  Bill ' — a  measure '  identically  as  necessary 
and  as  just  as  Sir  James's  right  to  shut  and  open  the  door  of 
his  own  house  in  New  Norfolk  Street ;  and  when — in  the  fervour 
of  kindness  with  which  Lord  Holland's  personal  amiability  in- 
spires all  his  friends — Mackintosh  is  so  transported  as  to  declare, 
that  '  in  the  highest  attributes  of  an  orator's  genius,  he  (Lord 
Holland)  excels  not  only  Brougham,  but — Canninal^ 

y/e  notice  these  prejudices  and  partialities  thus  slightly  because 
we  could  not  go  deeper  without  giving  pain ;  we  notice  them  at 
aU,  because,  if  we  did  not  thus  enter  our  caveat,  it  might  be  alleged 
hereafter,  when  the  Journals  shall  come  to  be  fully  published, 
chat  even  we  had  not  ventured  to  breathe  a  doubt  of  their  accuracy 
and  impartiality.'  We,  therefore,  here  register — not  a  doubt,  but 
a  conviction  (which  even  now  we  have  abundant  materials  to  jus- 
tify)— ^that  Mackintosh's  judgment  of  the  men,  measures,  and 
manneiB  pf  his  day — though  probably  in  the  main  moderate  and 
just-^must  still  be  read  with  those  wholesome  suspicions  and  that 
prudent  scepticism,  from  whose  scrutiny  no  man — and,  above  all, 
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no  man  who  has  taken  any  share  in  the  political  parties  of  bis 
time— ever  has  been  or  ought  to  be  exempt. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  saying,  that  this  is,  though 
not  a  good  Life  of  diis  eminent  man,  a  most  interesting  and  enter* 
taining  collection  of  Misckinto^hiana  ;  and  that,  amidst  the  neces- 
sary defects  of  a  filial  editor,  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the 
modest  but  manly  tone  and  spirit,  and  unaffetted  good  taste,  of 
Mr.  Robert  Mackintosh's  own  connecting  narrative. 

The  book  includes  two  likenesses  of  Sir  James—- one  from  t 
portrait  by  Lawrence,  painted  in  his  thirty-eighth  year ;  the  other 
after  a  bust  by  Mr.  Barlowe,  done  when  he  had  reached  the  age 
of  sixty-six :  to  the  fidelity  of  this  last  representation  of  a  mild  and 
thoughtful  good  man  we  can  bear  witness. 
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Art.  I. — 1.  A  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language.  By  S. 
Johnson,  LL.D.  With  numerous  Corrections  and  Additions, 
by  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Todd,  A.M.     4  vols.  4lo.     London.    1818. 

2,  4  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  By  Noah  Webster, 
LL.D.  2  vols.  4to.  New  York.  1828.  Reprmted,  Lon- 
don, 1832. 

3.  A  New  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language.  By  Charles 
Richardson.     Parte  I.  and  IL     London.     1835. 

'PHOUGH  we  were  never  enrolled  in  Pinkerton's  corps  of 
m^A/y  Ooths^  being  neither  believers  in  his  theories,  nor 
admirers  of  the  spirit  and  temper  in  which  he  maintained  them,  we 
do  not  mean  to  deny  that  we  feel  a  strong  partiality  for  almost 
every  branch  of  the  great  Gothic  and  Teutonic  family,  by  what- 
ever appellation  it  may  be  designated.  We  may,  perhaps,  be  a 
litrie  out  of  humour  at  present  with  the  Belgians — but  we  have  a 
great  regard  for  the  Dutch,  a  still  greater  for  the  Germans,  and  an 
absolute  enthusiasm  for  all  the  sons  of  Odin,  whether  Danes, 
Swedes,  Norwegians,  or  Icelanders.  Our  Gallic  neighbours,  or 
rather  the  doctors  of  one  of  their  literary  sects,  may  still  affect  to 
doubt  <  si  un  Allemand  pent  avoir  de  I'esprit' — but  if  even  these 
fine  gentlemen  reflect  on  the  part  acted  by  the  Germans  and  their 
kindred  on  the  theatre  of  the  world  since  Arminius  struck  Rome 
the  blow  from  which  she  never  recovered,  they  can  hardly  deny 
them  power  and  valour,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  by  which  do- 
minion is  acquired  and  preserved.  Our  interest  on  behalf  of  this 
remarkable  race  extends  not  only  to  their  history  and  civil  polity, 
but  also  to  their  language,  in  all  ito  branches.  We  well  remember 
our  delight  at  the  discovery  that  Justin  and  Justinian  originally 
bore  the  respectable  names  of  Upright  and  Stock.  We  look  upon 
Ulphilas's  Moeso-Gothic  Gospels  as  one  of  the  most  precious 
relics  of  antiquity,  and  would  have  every  word  of  genuine  Teutonic 
descent  carefully  preserved,  whether  spoken  by  the  prince  or  the 
peasant. 

Of  course,  we  include  English  in  our  list  of  favourites,  and 
believe,  as  in  duty  bound,  that,  take  it  for  all  in  all,  there  is  no 
tongue  superior  to  it  in  the  whole  European  circle.  We  are 
disposed,  also,  to  take  it  as  we  find  it,  and  are  very  far  from  wishing 
to  banish  any  terms  of  southern  descent  that  can  produce  proper 
warrants  of  naturalization.    We  are  fully  sensible  of  the  advanuge 
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of  possesfliDg  8ucb  word«  Bsfl4fWirf  flaridj  fiowrUbingt  along  with 
tbeu*  coiinterparU  fcloom,  blooming^  bloWf  bloutm ;  tnd  feet— as 
every  one  must — that  the  union  of  the  two  classes  furnishes  a 
strength  and  richness  of  diction^  and  a  choice  of  terms  to  express 
primary  and  secondary  ideas,  compared  with  which  the  vocabulary 
of  the  French  and  die  Italians  is  poverty  itself.  But,  after  all, 
•terms  of  Saxon  and  Northern  origin  constitute  the  sinews  of  our 
speech^  and  must  be  the  most  attentively  studied  by  those  who 
would  form  clear  ideas  of  its  genius  and  structure.  Indeed,  one 
principal  reason  why  we  prize  a  knowledge  of  the  Germail'aml 
Scandinavian  dialects,  and  would  recommend  it  to  others,  is  that 
they  throw  a  light  on  the  analogies  of  our  own  language,  and  die 
principles  of  its  grammar,  which  cannot  be  obtained  from  anj 
other  source.  We  know  that  it  is  easy  to  sneer  at  such  pursuits, 
and  to  ask-— who  but  a  dull  pedant  can  see  any  use  in  confront- 
ing obscure  and  antiquated  English  terms  with  equally  obscure 
German  ones^  all  which  mighty  without  any  great  injury^  be 
consigned  to  utter  oblivion  f  It  would  have  been  equally  easy 
to  ask  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago-^-nrnd  would  at  that  time  have 
sounded  quite  as  plausibly-— what  can  be  the  uae  of  collecting  and 
comparing  unsightly  fragments  of  bone  that  have  been  moulder- 
ing in  the  earth  for  centuries?  But  now,  after  the  brilliant 
discoveries  of  Cuvier  and  Buckland,  no  man  could  propose 
such  a  question  without  exposing  himself  to  the  laughter  and 
contempt  of  every  man  of  science.  Sciolists  are  very  apt  to  de- 
spise what  they  do  not  understand;  but  they  who  are  properlj 
qualified  to  appreciate  the  matter  know  that  philology  is  neither  a 
useless  nor  a  trivial  pursuit, — that,  when  treated  in  an  enlightened 
and  philosophical  spirit,  it  is  worthy  of  all  the  exertions  of  the 
subtlest  as  well  as  most  comprehensive  intellect.  The  knowledge 
of  words  is,  in  its  full  and  true  acceptation,  the  knowledge  of 
things,  and  a  scientific  acquaintance  with  a  language  cannot  fail  U> 
throw  some  light  on  the  origin,  history,  and  condition  of  those  who 
speak  or  spoke  it.  Who  knew  anything  about  the  gipsies,  till  an 
examination  of  their  language  proved  beyond  all  doubt  that  thej 
came  from  the  banks  of  the  Indus  ?  Who  knows  anything  certain 
about  the  Pelasgi  ?  And  who  does  not  perceive  that  two  c<hi- 
nected  sentences  of  their  language  would  tell  us  more  clearly  what 
they  really  were  than  all  that  has  hitherto  been  written  about  them? 
The  Irish  antiquaries  give  magnificent  accounts  of  the  learning 
and  civilization  of  their  ancestors  two  or  three  thousand  years  ago ; 
but  when  we  find  that  their  language,  in  some  respects  a  copious 
as  well  as  beautiful  one,  is  utterly  destitute  of  scientific  terms,  and 
cannot  convey  the  import  of  them  without  a  clumsy  periphrasis, 
we  are  enabled  to  appreciate  such  statements  at  their  real  value* 
,  We 
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We  ara  awai'e  that  Diigald  Stewart^  while  combatiiig  the  me^ 
taphyi ical  conclufiona  c(  Home  Tooke,  thought  proper  to  speak 
somewhat  slightingly  of  etymological  investigations.  With  all  due 
respect  for  such  authority,  we  think  that  he  took  an  insufficient 
aa  well  as  an  unfair  view  of  the  matter.  When  he  represents  the 
cultivation  of  this  branch  of  knowledge  as  unfavourable  to  ele- 
gance of  composition,  refined  taste,  or  enlargement  of  the  mental 
faculties,  he  seems  to  have  forgotten  the  grammatical  and  etymo- 
logical speculations  of  Plato,  Caesar,  and  Cicerc^— and  that  the 
collection  and  comparison  of  the  provincialisms  of  Germany  was  a 
favourite  employment  of  the  illustrious  Leibnitz.  We  fully  assent 
to  Mr.  Stewart's  strictures  on  the  absurdity  of  Tooke's  favourite 
position,  that  words  ought  o/toay«  to  be  used  in  their  primitive  sig- 
nification. A  wise  man  employs  the  language  of  the  country  ac- 
cording to  its  current  acceptation,  as  he  uses  the  national  coin 
according  to  its  current  value,  taking  care  in  both  cases  to  choose 
the  genuine  and  reject  the  counterfeit  But  when  Mr.  Stewart 
tries  to  make  it  appear  that  it  is  better  in  many  cases  to  remain 
ignorant  of  the  original  meanjng  of  words  than  to  know  it,  we 
think  him  singularly  Unfortunate  both  in  his  position  and  in  the 
'illustration  which  he  brings  forward  to  support  it.  The  learned 
Professor  says  ;— 

*  The  argument  against  the  cnVtcd/ utility  of  these  etymological  r^ 
searches  might  be  carried  much  farther,  by  illustrating  their  tendency 
with  respect  to  our  poetical  vocabulary.  The  power  of  this  (which 
depends  wholly  on  association)  is  often  increased  by  the  mystery 
-which  hangs  over  the  origin  of  its  consecrated  terms ;  as  the  nobility 
of  a  lianuly  gains  an  accession  of  lustre,  when  its  history  is  lost  fci  the 
obscurity  of  the  fiEU>ulous  ages. 

'  A  single  instance  will  at  onoe  explain  and  confirm  the  foregoing 
remark*  Few  words,  perhaps,  ii^our  language  have  been  used  more 
happily  by  some  of  our  older  poets  than  harbinger;  more  particularly 
by  Milton,  whose  *'  Paradise  Los^'  has  rendered  even  the  organical 
sound  pleasing  to  the  fancy — 

*'  And  now  of  love  they  treat,  till  th'  evening  star. 
Love's  harbinger^  appeared." 
How  powerful  are  the  associations  which  such  a  combination  of  ideas 
mast  establish  in  the  memory  of  every  reader  capable  of  feeling  their 
beauty ;  and  what  a  charm  is  communicated  to  the  word,  thus  blended 
in  its  effect  with  such  pictures  as  those  of  the  evening  star,  and  of  the 
loves  of  our  first  parents  ! 

*  When  I  look  into  Johnson  for  the  etymology  of  harbinger,  I  find 
it  is  derived  from  the  Dutch  herberger^  which  denotes  one  who  goes  to 
provide  lodgings  or  a  harbour  for  those  that  follow.  Whoever  may 
thank  the  author  for  this  conjecture,  it  certainly  will  not  be  the  lover 
of  Milton's  poetry.  The  injury,  however,  n^iich  is  here  done  to  the 
word  in  question,  is  slight  in  comparison  of  what  it  would  have  bean, 
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if  iu  origin  had  been  traced  to  some  root  in  onr  own  language  equally 
ignoble,  and  resembling  it  as  nearly  in  point  of  orthography.'— 
Philo9(^ical  Essays,  ]p.  195. 

This  is  elegantly  and  plausibly  expressed^  and  will  doubtless 
appear  very  convincing  to  a  certain  class  of  readers.  In  our  opi- 
nion the  criticism  is  radically  unsound,  and  more  worAy  of  Lord 
Chesterfield  than  of  Dugald  Stewart.  In  fact,  the  implicit  adop- 
tion of  the  principle  involved  in  it  would  make  us  quarrel  with 
half  our  national  vocabulary,  which  must,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
have  been  applied  to  low  and  familiar  objects,  when  it  was  the 
language  of  a  rude  and  barbarous  people.  Let  us  apply  the  canon 
to  anotiier  expression,  much  more  homely  in  its  origin  and  associa- 
tions than  harbingeT.  We  need  not  inform  our  readers  who  wiotc 
the  following  passages — 

•  Though  the  yesty  waves 

Confound  and  swallow  navigation  up.* 

*  These  are  thy  toys,  and,  as  the  snowy  flake. 
They  melt  into  thy  yeast  of  waves,  which  mar 

Alike  the  Armada's  pride,  or  spoils  of  Trafalgar.' 

With  all  due  reverence  for  Partridge*s  maxim — de  gnstilmi 
—we  cannot  help  maintaining  that  no  man  can  perceive  the  full 
power  of  the  above  nervous  expressions,  unless  he  kuows  precisely 
what  yeast  means;  and,  moreover,  that  the  critic  who  would 
quarrel  with  them  on  account  of  the  connexion  of  the  word  with 
malt,  hops,  and  beer-barrek,  and  propose  the  substitution  of fr^ 
foamj  or  any  similar  milk  and  water  expression,  had  better  shut 
up  Shakspeare  and  Byron,  and  devote  himself  to  the  study  of 
French  tragedies.  It  seems  as  absurd  to  quarrel  with  a  forcible 
and  appropriate  poetical  epithet  on  account  of  the  homeliness  of 
its  origin,  as  it  would  be  to  despise  a  beautiful  butterfly,-  because 
it  was  once  a  caterpillar ;  and,  to  pursue  the  analogy,  it  is  as  inte- 
resting and  instructive  to  trace  th%progress  of  language  from  rude- 
ness to  refinement,  as  to  watch  the  successive  transformations  of 
the  various  tribes  of  insects* 

Once  more :  Mr.  Stewart  describes  philologists  as  a  useful  sort 
of  inferior  drudges,  who  may  often  furnish  their  betters  with  im- 
portant data  for  illustrating  the  progress  of  laws,  of  arts,  and  of 
manners,  or  for  tracing  the  migrations  of  mankind  in  ages  of  which 
we  have  no  historical  records.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred 
to  him  that  it  is  very  possible  for  the  profound  philologist,  and  the 
enlightened  antiquary  or  historian,  to  be  united  in  the  same  person; 
and  that  he  who  derives  this  species  of  knowledge  from  the  fouotain- 
head,  must  possess  a  great  superiority  over  him  who  has  it  at  second 
or  third  hand,  as  all  can  testify  who  know  and  are  able  to  appre- 
ciate the  profound  researches  of  such  men  as  the  late  illustnous 
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HumboMt.  Had  Mr.  Stewart  himself  possessed  a  little  more  of  this 
sort  of  knowledge,  he  would  never  have  brought  forward  that  most 
extraordinary  theory  of  the  origin  of  Sanscrit,  which  he  supposes 
to  be  a  mere  factitious  language,  manufactured  by  the  Bramins  on 
the  model  of  the  Greek.  This,  we  are  willing  to  admit,  is  the 
most  flagrant  absurdity  that  has  emanated  from  the  Scotch  school 
since  the  days  of  Monboddo. 

Our  anxiety  to  vindicate  a  favourite  pursuit  has  rather  led  us 
astray  from  our  purpose,  which  is,  to  make  some  remarks  on  the 
present  state  of  English  lexicography.  We  shall  not  laboriously 
attempt  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  a  good  dictionary,  or  to  show 
diat  there  is  as  much  reason  for  compiling  a  good  one  of  the 
English  language  as  of  any  other.  Even  supposing  that  we  did 
not  require  such  a  work  for  ourselves^  it  must  at  all  events  be 
wanted  by  those  foreigners  who  take  an  interest  in  our  literature. 
In  most  parts  of  Europe,  a  knowledge  of  English  is  now  a  neces* 
sary  part  of  a  liberal  education,  and  the  scholars  of  Germany  and 
Denmark  are  not  satisfied  with  a  meagre  school  vocabulary,  but 
go  to  the  best  and  most  original  sources  of  information,  wherever 
diey  can  procure  them.  It  is,  therefore,  of  great  importance  to 
them  that  the  words  of  our  language  should  be  carefully  collected 
and  correctly  explained^  as  they  cannot  always  have  recourse,  like 
ourselves,  to  living  sources  of  information.  We  heartily  wish,  for 
their  sakes,  as  well  as  for  our  own  credit,  that  they  had  some  better 
guidance  ibzn  they  can  command  at  present.  We  fear  that  our 
best  means  and  appliances  are  far  from  trustworthy,  and  we  feel 
raAer  inclined  to  agree  with  a  worthy  Hibernian  of  our  acquaint^ 
ance,  who  declared  that  the  only  good  English  dictionary  we  possess 
is  Dr.  Jamieson's  Scottish  one.  None  of  our  lexicographers  has 
equalled,  or  even  approached,  the  venerable  Doctor's  industry  in  col- 
lecting words,  or  his  skill  and  care  in  explaining  them ;  and  though 
etymology  is  his  weakest  point,  he  has,  even  in  this  department,  a 
decided  superiority  over  his  southern  competitors.  Etymology  and 
philology  do  not  seem  to  thrive  on  British  ground.  We  were  in- 
debted to  a  foreigner  (Junius)  for  the  first  systematic  and  compre* 
hensive  work  on  the  analogies  of  our  tongue,  and  it  is  humiliating 
to  think  how  little  real  improvement  has  been  effected  in  the  two 
centuries  that  have  since  elapsed.  We  have  manifested  the  same 
supineneas  in  other  matters  connected  with  our  national  literature. 
We  have  allowed  a  Bavarian  to  print  the  first  edition  of  the  Old 
Saxon  evangelical  harmony — ^the  most  precious  monument  of  the 
kind,  next  to  the  Moeso-Gothic  Gospeh—from English  manuscripts. 
In  like  manner,  we  are  indebted  to  a  Dane  for  the  first  printed 
text  of  Beowulf,  the  most  remarkable  production  in  the  whole 
range  of  Anglo-Saxon  literature ;  and  we  have  to  thank  another 
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Dane  for  our  knowledge  of  the  principlet  of  Anglo-Saxon  venifi- 
cation,  and  for  the  only  grammar  of  diat  language  which  desemt 
the  name.  We  have  had,  it  is  Uue,  and  ttill  have,  men  who  pmk 
tbemselvea  on  their  exploits  in  English  philology,  bat  the  best 
among  them  are  much  on  a  par  with  persons  who  fancy  they  are 
penetrating  into  the  profoundest  mysteries  of  geology,  while  they 
are  only  gathering  up  the  pebbles  that  lie  on  the  earth's  surface,* 
We  admit  that  Home  Tooke  dug  more  deeply  than  his  competitors, 
and  by  no  means  without  succesi;  but,  for  want  of  practical  know* 
ledge,  he  often  laboured  in  the  wrong  vein,  and  as  ofiten  fsiled  to 
turn  the  right  one  to  the  utmost  advantage. 

One  {Principal  cause  for  the  little  progress  hitherto  made  in  this 
branch  of  science  is,  that  it  has  too  often  been  studied  as  phjsio« 
logy  was  before  the  time  of  Gralileo  and  Bacon.  It  was  foand 
easier  to  guess  than  to  explore ;  consequently^  almost  every  etymon 
logist — ^instead  of  forming  his  system  from  a  copious  and  careful 
induction  of  facts — sets  out  with  a  determination  to  reduce  every- 
thing  to  a  certain  preconceived  chimerical  theory.  One  starts 
with  die  doctrine,  that  Celtic  was  certainly  spoken  in  Paradise; 
another  assumes  the  identity  of  Irish  with  Phoenician ;  a  third  un- 
dertakes to  prove  that  Welsh  is  the  oldest  daughter  of  the  He- 
brew. Murray  clearly  sees  all  languages  lurking  in  nine  uncouth 
monosyllablea — ^like  forests  of  oaks  in  a  few  acorns ;  Voss  is  con- 
tent  with  extracting  Greek  from  a  couple.  On  this,  a  Goinaii 
philologist,  of  a  better  stamp,  sarcastically  observes,  that  we  may 
just  as  well  undertake  to  derive  every  word  in  every  language 
from  the  vowel  A  ;  and  that,  if  such  theories  are  to  be  tolerated 
at  all,  the  wnplett  must  necessarily  be  the  best.  All  extrava* 
gancies  of  this  sort  deserve  to  be  classed  with  Darwin's  process  for 
manufacturing  animal  bodies  from  irritable  fibres ;  and  make  as 
long  for  the  re^appearance  of  Aristophanes  on  earth,  to  pat  the 
dreaming  authors— XewrorarAnf  K4pc^  lipeTf — in  the  Clouds. 

Another  great  source  of  failure  has  been,  that  nearly  all  our 
English  etymologists  took  up  their  trade  without  sufficient  capiud; 
and  showed  themselves  grievously  deficient  in  the  various  kinds  of 
knowledge  requisite  to  pursue  it  with  success.  It  is  not  sufficieot 
to  collect  a  mass  of  apparently  similar  words,  according  to  their 
initial  letters  in  dictionaries ;  an  etymologist  ought  to  know  die 
affinity  and  different  degrees  of  affinity  between  languages— to 
study  the  genius  and  grammatical  structure  of  each— -and,  above 
all,  to  possess  a  certain  intuitive  quickness  of  perception,  com- 


*  We  are  far  from  intending  to  include  all  ouf  Jnifh^Sajpon  icholaa  of  the  \ 
day  in  this  congure.  We  admired^  and  sincerely  regret,  Mr.  Conybeare.  Some  otbtfS 
of  them — especially  Mr.  Kemble  and  Mr.  Thorpe — ^have  also  done  good  service  in 
this  department,  aud  we  tioeerely  hope  Ihat  tbaj  will  live  to  do  •  giwit  deal  more-  • 
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bioed  with  sound  judgment,  capable  of  dUdBguiiihing  the  real 
from  the  imaginary.  Without  this  faculty  of  discrimination^  mere 
ponderous  learning  is  often  worse  than  useless-^-the  more  a  man 
knows^  the  more  blunders  he  is  likely  to  coounit.  We  have  a 
signal  example  of  this  in  our  countryman  Hickes.  Few  works 
exhibit  more  zeal  and  industry  than  his  'Thesaurus;'  and  those 
who  can  separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff  may  glean  from  it 
a  great  deal  of  valuable  information.  Nevertheless,  we  should 
be  sorry  to  send  a  fellow^crecdure  thither  for  elementary  instruo* 
tioo.  Though  he  had  so  little  discrimination  as  to  confound  old 
Saion  and  Francio — the  very  north  and  south  poles  of  the  Ger* 
manic  dialects-^he,  in  an  unlucky  hour,  took  upon  himself  to 
determine  ejs  oaihedrd  the  different  periods  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
language,  and  to  classify  its  written  monuments  according  to  their 
different  degrees  of  purity  or  impurity.  His  method  of  proceed-* 
iag  was  summary  enough  :  he  first  constructed  a  grammatical  and 
critical  system  of  his  own,  on  the  most  erroneous  and  imperfect 
data ;  and  then  proceeded  to  stigmatise  everything  that  did  not 
seem  to  accord  with  it,  as  Dano-Saxon,  and  corrupt.  As  he  was 
unable  to  distinguish  between  archaisms  and  poetical  forms,  and 
actual  corruptions,  he  has  included  under  the  above  head  innu-* 
Qerable  compositions  which  do  not  exhibit  a  single  Danish  pecu- 
U<^ty»  grammatical  or  verbal ;  some  of  them,  in  fact,  being 
written  before  the  Danish  invaders  were  seen  or  beard  of.  Most 
unfortunately,  he  has  been  looked  up  to  as  a  paramount  authority 
for  more  than  a  century ;  consequently,  his  labours  have  been,  in 
many  respects,  more  injurious  than  beneficial.  We  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say,  that  a  man  may  learn  more  of  the  genius  of  the  Anglo* 
Saxon  language,  and  of  the  true  principles  of  its  grammar,  from 
Rask,  in  a  single  week,  than  he  will  be  likely  to  do  in  a  year 
&om  the  ponderous,  ill-digested,  and  bewildering  compilation  of 
Hickes. 

Of  course,  not  much  was  to  be  expected  from  the  successors  of 
Hickes,  who  had  his  faults  without  a  tithe  of  his  learning  or  in- 
dustry. Some  of  them  seem  to  have  been  qualified  for  the  office 
they  undertook,  in  the  same  way  as  the  macers  in  the  Scottish 
courts,  ^  of  whom,'  as  the  author  of  Redgauntlet  records,  ^  it  is 
expressly  required  that  they  shall  be  persons  of  no  knowledge.^ 
Not  only  do  they  manifest  a  gross  ignorance  of  the  grammatical 
structure  of  the  languages  they  have  to  deal  with,  but  a  total 
want  of  perception  of  their  most  obvious  analogies.  The  changes 
m  corresponding  words  of  kindred  languages  are  not  arbitrary  and 
eapriciouS)  but  regulated  by  fixed  and  deeply*seated  principles ; 
especially  in  the  rsidical  words  of  the  more  ancient  dialects.  When 
we  meet  with  a  simple  verbal  form  in  Anglo-Saxon,  we  know  be«> 
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forehsnd  in  wbtt  ibape  itinay  be  expected  to  occur  in  Iceland 
as  well  as  what  further  modification  it  is  likely  to  undergo  ia 
Danish  and  Swedish.  Of  this  sort  of  knowledge— -the  Tery  fouoda* 
tion  qS  all  rational  etjnology — our  word-catcSiers  do  not  seem  to 
have  had  the  smallest  tincture,  and  consec^uentlj  they  are  perpe^ 
tually  allowing  themselves  to  be  seduced  by  imaginary  resemblances 
into  the  most  ludicrous  mistakes.  One  of  their  deficiencies  is  ex- 
traordinary enough  in  these  days  of  universal  diffusion  of  know* 
ledge.  We  have  taken  some  pains  in  making  ourselves  acquainted 
with  our  recent  lexicographers  and  glossarists,  and  find  great  reason 
to  doubt  whether  any  two  of  the  whole  tribe  have  so  much  as  a 
schoolboy  acquaintance  with  modem  German.  It  is  well  knowa 
that  this  language  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  philologist, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  extent  of  its  vocabulary  and  the  number 
and  value  of  its  ancient  literary  monuments,  but  further,  because  the 
best  works  on  almost  every  branch  of  the  subject  are  only  accessible 
to  a  person  acquainted  with  it.  Perhaps  the  writings  of  Grimm, 
Bopp,  and  their  coadjutors — men  who  seem  likely  to  effect  the 
same  sort  of  revolution  in  European  philology  that  Cuvier  wrought 
in  the  sciences  of  comparative  anatomy  and  geology — have  scarcely 
had  time  to  make  their  way  among  our  scholars :  but  how  comet 
it  that  so  little  use  has  been  made  of  works  which  have  been  forty 
or  fifty  years  before  the  public  P  We  indeed  occasionally  meet 
with  references  to  Schiher,  Haitaus,  Wachter,  and  Richey,  whose 
Latin  furnishes  some  clue  to  their  meaning ;  but  we  have  k)oked 
in  vain  for  an  etymology  from  the  valuable  Bremisch-Sachsisches 
Worterbuch — the  Holsteinisches  Idiotikon — the  elaborate  work 
of  Stalder  on  the  dialects  of  Switzerland  ;  and  what  is  still  more 
extraordinary,  we  have  not  found  the  smallest  notice  taken  of  the 
celebrated  dictionary  of  Adelung  —  which^  as  a  comprehensive 
etymological  depository,  perhaps  claims  precedence  over  every 
European  work  of  the  same  class.  We  can  only  account  for  this 
by  concluding  that  the  hey  to  those  treasures  was  wanting.  The 
explanations  and  definitions  are  German — (r^6ip»  Tsvrovef — conse* 
quently,  any  attempt  of  the  uninitiated  to  give  us  the  benefit  of 
them  would  have  had  the  success  of  George  Primrose's  welU 
meant  attempt  to  teach  the  Dutch  English. 

It  is,  however,  time  to  take  some  notice  of  the  different  work 
we  are  professing  to  review.  The  limits  of  an  article  necessarily 
preclude  all  detailed  analysis  of  their  contents ;  we  shall,  therefore, 
give  our  opinion  of  their  respective  merits  as  briefly  as  we  can. 
Concerning  Mr.  Todd's  labours,  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  say 
much.  He  has  shown  much  industry  in  collecting  words  fit>m  our 
old  writers ;  and  has  made  sundry  corrections,  which  are  not 
without  their  value.    In  short,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  he  has 
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Mid  man;  books,  and  remembers  a  great  cleal  of  what  be  bad 
lead;  and  that  be  is  sufBciently  accurate  in  matters  connected 
with  his  own  particular  department.  But  his  acquaintance  with 
the  language  is  more  scholastic  than  vernacular;  and  he  too  fire^ 
quenUy  reminds  us  of  Lightfoot,  who,  after  drawing  up  a  most 
learned  and  elaborate  topographical  description  of  Jerusalem,  was 
completelj  lost  on  the  road  to  his  own  field.  He  has  most  espe- 
cially failed  in  adapting  his  work  to  the  present  state  of  9cienee. 
looumerable  terms  of  art  are  wholly  omitted,  and  the  explana- 
tions of  many  that  are  given  are  either  defective  or  absolutely 
erroneous ;  in  short,  he  seems  to  think  that  the  terminology  of 
aoence  remains  neariy  what  it  was  in  the  days  of  George  II.  The 
department  of  British  botany,  in  which  precision  was  both  neces^ 
tary  and  easily  attainable,  is  executed  throughout  in  the  most 
slovenly  and  incomplete  manner.  Instead  of  the  nomenclature 
of  LiilnsQus,  Mr.  Todd  has  either  given  the  exploded  and  forgotten 
definitions  of  Miller's  Dictionary,  or  none  at  all ;  consequently,  a 
foreigner  would,  in  a  vast  majority  of  instances,  be  unabte  to  dis- 
cover what  ia  meant.  Let  the  following  familiar  words — respect- 
ing which  one  would  think  there  could  be  no  mistake— serve  as  a 
sample :— • 

1.  '  CocKLB  (cocceU  Sax. ;  loHum,  zizania,  Lat.),  a  weed  that  grows 
m  com.    The  same  with  corn-rose,  a  species  of  poppy.' 

Here  is  a  confusion  of  three  distinct  plants, — Lolium  temuleri" 
ttttn,  or  darnel — Agrostemma  githago,  the  corn-cockle — and  Pa- 
paver  rhcBas,  the  wild  poppy. 

2.  *  Waybrbad  (plantago)y  a  plant.' 

What  plant? — Is  it  PlcCntago  major — media — lanceolata — 
coronopiis — or  maritima  ?  A  reference  to  the  Saxon  wegbrced,  or 
the  German  wegebreit,  would  have  shown  that  the  proper  ortho- 
graphy is  vfSLybrede ;  and  also  have  served  to  identify  the  species. 

3.  *  Cranberry,  the  whortleberry  or  bilberry.' 

No  more  than  a  raspberry  is  a  blackberry — as  every  man,  wo- 
man, or  child,  that  has  tasted  a  cranberry-tart,  can  testify.  We 
hope  it  is  unnecessary  to  tell  our  readers  in  what  the  difference 
consists ;  but  we  ask  seriously,  whether  foreigners,  who  find  these 
gross  blunders  in  our  most  accredited  dictionaries,  will  not  have 
cause  to  say«  that  Englishmen  neither  know  their  own  language, 
nor  the  most  common  natural  productions  of  their  own  country  ? 

As  specimens  of  English  natural  history,  the  above  are  doubt- 
less bad  enough;  they  are,  however,  by  no  means  the  worse 
samples  of  the  march  of  information  among  us.  Our  readers  are 
probably  aware  that  an  Almanac  is  annually  published  under  the 
supermtendence  of  die  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Know- 
ledge— 
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I^dge— with  sufficmidy  lofty  pretension^  end  beftring  in  front  tiit 
names  of  an  ex-Lord  Chancellor,  and  we  know  not  how  manj 
cabinet  miniaters.  The  one  published  in  183^  is  gami8fa0d  with 
a  calendar  of  British  aoology,  furnished,  we  suppose,  by  a  profoir 
sor  of  the  London  University-*— certainly  by  some  one  to  whom  Am 
sound  of  Bow*bell  is  more  familiar  than  the  soology  of  this  or  any 
other  country.  Among  the  nmtural  phenomena  in  January,  we  an 
gravely  informed  that  the  heatih'^ichei^  the  bed-fiea,  and  lbs 
ch^ete^^nite  may  be  seen  in  their  respective  haunts,  pairtitulaHiji  tm 
fine  days  /  Undoubtedly !  and  so  may  bugs  and  omer  little  cna» 
tures  familiar  to  man  1  In  February,  *  the  grayling  ascends  riven 
from  the  sea/  We  believe  grayling  are  about  as  plentiful  in  lbs 
sea  as  herrings  are  in  Virginia  Water*  In  June  <the  sheep-«* 
Ovit  aries — ^is  shorn  and  washed  I '— ^(fu.  washed  and  shorn  ?)  s 
piece  of  naiurtU  history  wordiy  of  the  wight  who  pronounced  St. 
Paul's  a  great  natural  ouriosiiy.  In  November,  '  hares  lemsin 
much  in  their  dens  * — (fearful  places,  no  doubt)  ;  and  the  in-Jaae' 
shom-and-washed  ovii  aries  *  pairs '  (we  thought  the  ram  was  w 
gregi$)f  'and  utters  its  peculiar  cott— being,  we  suppose,  ntud 
at  all  other  seasons.  In  December^  the  different  species  of  swal- 
lows— like  Horrebow's  owls — ^* are  not  found:'  we  needed  no 
ghost  to  tell  us  that.  Surely  such  stuff  as  this— and  there  is  plenty 
of  the  same  sort — is  not  much  better  than  Francis  Moore's  astro- 
logy !  A  botanical  and  floral  register,  in  a  subsequent  Almanac, 
is  pretty  much  of  the  same  calibre.  If  the  countrymen  of  Linottus 
get  hold  of  these  publications — which  they  will  naturally  regard 
as  containing  the  concentrated  wisdom  of  the  Society — what  an 
elevated  idea  they  will  have  of  the  state  of  knowledge  am<Mig  us! 
— But  we  must  come  back  to  our  dictionaries. 

We  had  seen  Dr.  Webster's  work  so  highly  prabed,  parti- 
cularly by  his  countrymen,  that  we  were  led  to  tbrm  high  ex- 
pectations of  its  merit.  These  expectations  have,  in  a  great 
measure,  been  disappointed.  We  give  the  author  credit  for  great 
industry — some  of  which  is  not  unsuccessfully  directed.  He  hss 
added  many  words,  and  corrected  many  errors,  especially  in  terns 
relating  to  natural  history  and  other  branches  of  modem  science. 
But  the  general  execution  of  his  work  is  poor  enough.  It  con- 
tains,  indeed,  the  words  in  common  use,  with  their  ordinary  ac- 
ceptations, but  conveys  no  luminous  or  correct  views  of  the 
origin  and  structure  of  the  language.  Indeed,  as  an  attempt  to 
give  the  derivation  and  primary  meaning  of  words  it  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  decided  failure ;  and  is  throughout  conducted  on  per- 
verse and  erroneous  principles.  The  mere  perusal  of  his  Piehce 
is  sufficient  to  show  that  he  is  but  slenderly  oualified  for  the  un- 
dertaking.   There  is  everywhere  a  gceat  parade  of  erudition,  sad 
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a  great  lack  of  real  knowledge;  ill  tboft,  w«  do  not  reooUect  eVer 
to  have  witnesied  tn  the  same  compass  a  greater  number  of  cru- 
dities and  errors,  or  more  pams  taken  to  so  little  purpose.  In 
his  rit^di  of  languages^  he  describes  BaM|ue  as  a  pure  dialect  of 
the  old  Celtic  t  it  is  neither  allied  to  the  Celtic  nor  to  any  other 
£tnropean  familj  of  tongues.  He  states  further,  that  he  *  has  no 
particular  knowledge  of  the  Norwegian,  Icelandic,  and  thedialeets 
or  languages  spoken  in  Switzerland,  further  than  that  they  belongi 
to  the  Teutonic  or  Gothic  family/  Could  a  man  who  professes  to 
have  spent  half  his  life  in  comparing  languages  be  ignorant  that 
Icelandic  is  the  venerable  pareni  of  the  whole  Scandinavian  tribe ; 
aad,  consequently,  of  firet  rate  importance  in  tracing  the  origin 
of  words  ?  He  discovers  that  the  prefixed  a  in  atoake,  ashamed, 
&c.  is  formed  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  oe— with  which  it  has  not  the- 
soudlest  connexion  ^  and,  moreover,  that  the  same  particle  {ge)  is 
retained  in  the  Danish  and  in  some  German  and  Dutch  words* 
It  is  notoriously  of  the  most  extensive  use  in  Dutch  and  Ger- 
man-^-and  the  very  few  Danish  words  in  which  it  occurs  are  one 
and  all  borrowed  from  the  Lower  Saxon.  With  equal  felicity  he 
asserts  that  the  prefix  be  is  of  extensive  use  in  Danish  and  Swedish. 
Jait  as  much  as  hyper  and  peri  are  in  Latin ;  be  like  ge  is  in 
those  two  languages  a  borrowed  particle,  and  from  the  same  quar- 
ter. He  thinks  the  negative  prefix  o  in  Swedish  is  probably  a 
contracted  word,  being  unable  to  perceive  its  identity  with  the 
Geman  and  English  un*  As  might  be  supposed  from  these  spe- 
omens — Dr.  Webster's  application  of  the  northern  tongues  to. 
English  etymologies  is  often  erroneous  and  perverse  enough — it  is« 
however,  upon  the  whole,  better  than  we  should  have  anticipated 
from  one  so  slenderly  acquainted  with  their  structure  and  pecu* 
liarities.  He  has  taken  great  pains  in  collecting  and  comparing 
synonymy  from  different  languages,  and  is  often  sufficiently 
happy  in  the  explanation  of  individual  terms.  But  the  ambitious 
attempt  to  develope  the  radical  import  of  words  was  an  under- 
taking far  beyond  his  strength  and  acquirements.  In  nineteen  in-^ 
stances  out  of  twenty  his  explanations  are  founded  on  a  mere 
fftitio  prvndpiif  and  frequently  they  are  too  ludicrous  to  deserve 
a  serious  refutation*  Our  readers  may  judge  of  them  by  the  fol- 
lowing sample  :^- 

*  Heat  usually  implies  excitement ;  but  as  the  effect  of  heat  as  well 
as  of  cold  is  sometimes  to  contract-^l  think  both  are  sometimes  from 
the  $ame  radix.* 

We  fear  the  doctor  had  forgotten  the  fable  of  the  satyr  and  the 
traveller,  when  he  penned  the  above  choice  sentence. 

The  main  feature  of  the  doctor's  work — and  the  point  on  which 
he  evidently  most  prides  himself— is  a  laborious  parallel  between 
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Hebrew^-wkli  its  kindred  dialects — tod  those  Earopeav  fan- 
gorges  from  which  Eoglisb  is  derived.  We  hesitate  not  to  taj 
that  it  is  a  waste  of  time  and  labour  to  attempt  to  estabUth  aa 
analogy  between  two  classes  so  totally  unlike  in  thear  compooeat 
elements^  as  well  as  their  entire  mechanism  and  grammatical 
structure.  There  are,  it  is  true,  a  certain  number  of  verbal  re- 
semblanceSy  which,  when  carefully  examined,  generally  prove 
more  apparent  than  real.  It  is  seldom  that  an  affinity  can  be 
proved,  and  when  a  remote  one  does  exist,  the  discovery  of  it 
rarely  throws  any  light  on  the  origin  or  philosophy  of  languages 
like  ours.  We  will  produce  a  single  example  of  the  falkcy  of 
trusting  to  resemblances  of  this  sort.  In  Matth.  i.  £.  ei  teq.,  tbe 
Syriac  translator  renders  iyinmot  by  *P1K  (auled  oravUd) ;  iathe 

modem  Danish  version  we  find  avlede,  apparently  so  closely  re- 
sembling  the  Syriac  term,  in  sound,  spelhng,  and  signification, 
that  many  a  smatterer  in  etymology  would  jump  to  the  conclusion 
of  a  community  of  origin.  But  an  examination  of  the  grammati- 
cal inflexions  proves  that  there  is  not  the  smallest  affinity  between 
the  two.  The  roots  have  just  one  letter  in  common,  and  the  ap- 
parent similarity  is,  in  fact,  a  proof  of  real  difierence,  being  acci- 
dentally brought  about  in  each  word  by  a  totally  opposite  process 
of  inflexion.  Yet,  unskilful  as  it  would  be  to  identify  the  above 
words  with  each  other,  it  would  hardly  be  so  bad  as  deriving 
pre€u:h  [Lat  prsBdico]  from  the  Hebrew  barah — to  bless — or 
establish  [Lat.  sto  ! ! !]  from  yatzab — which  Dr.  Webster  does 
without  the  smallest  symptoms  of  remorse,  or  apparent  suspicioa 
of  the  absurdity  and  impossibility  of  the  thing.  These  specimens 
may  make  us  thankful  that  the  doctor^s  *  Synopsis  of  the  Prin- 
cipal Uncompounded  Words  in  Twenty  Languages '  is  '  not 
published— and  perhaps  never  will  be.'  It  would  certainly  be  a 
formidable  addition  to  the  mass  of  etymological  traslk  already 
before  the  world. 

The  above  strictures  on  the  application  of  Oriental  languages 
to  etymology  must,  of  course,  be  understood  to  refer  to  those  of 
the  Semitic  family.  With  respect  to  Persian,  the  case  is  very  dif- 
ferent, and  though  Dr.  Webster's  etymologies  from  this  source  are 
not  always  to  the  purpose,  they  are  more  frequently  so  than  those 
from  Hebrew  and  Arabic.  In  fact,  the  Persian  language  b  an 
undoubted  descendant  of  Sanscrit,  or  some  ancient  tongtie 
closely  allied  to  it :  wofully  disfigured  and  corrupted,  it  is  tmc, 
but  still  retaining  sufficient  traces  of  its  origin.  It  is,  therefore, 
capable  of  furnishing  valuable  materials  for  the  illustration  of  die 
great  Indo-European  tribe,  if  used  skilfully  and  soberly,  but  the 
mischief  is,  that  half-learned  philologists  are  always  attempting 
to  make  some  kind  of  coin  pass  for  more  than  ito  real  worth. 

Various 
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Various  attempts^  for  example,  have  been  made  to  deduce  Ger- 
man— en  Kgne  droite — from  the  old  Persian.  Von  Hammer,  if 
we  recollect  rightly,  maintains  most  pertinaciously,  that  not  only 
the  laognage,  but  the  German  men  and  the  German  horses  are 
from  this  quarter,  being  the  undoubted  descendants  of  the  ^i^arriors 
and  steeds  of  Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes.  The  verbal  coinci- 
dences between  the  two  languages  are  indeed  so  numerous,  that  a 
sufficiently  plausible  theory  may  be  constructed  by  any  one  who 
takes  care  to  exhibit  everything  that  suits  his  purpose,  and  to 
keep  all  the  rest  out  of  sight,  according  to  the  established  practice 
of  system-mongers.  But  when  carefully  and  impartially  examined, 
they  only  go  to  prove  a  remote  collateral  affinity.  The  majority  may 
be  accounted  for  by  a  common  descent  from  Sanscrit  or  its  parent, 
and  the  points  of  dissimilarity  are  much  more  numerous  than  those 
of  agreement.  Still  the  latter  are  well  worthy  of  notice,  not  only 
as  illustrative  of  the  history  and  affinities  of  language,  but  also  of 
the  manners,  customs^  and  religious  opinions  of  antiquity ;  and  oc- 
casionally we^  are  amused  by  meeting  with  things  of  this  sort, 
where  we  should  hardly  expect,  a  priori,  to  find  them.  We  will 
produce  a  couple  of  instances  which  have  not,  to  our  recollection, 
been  noticed  before. 

We  have  observed  that  the  Semitic  languages  do  not  throw 
much  light  on  those  of  Europe.  This  remark,  however,  does  not 
necessarily  apply  to  the  exotic  terms  that  have  found  their  way 
into  some  Semitic  dialects.  In  a  remarkable  Syro-Chaldaic  lec- 
tionarium  in  the  Vatican  library,  supposed  by  Adler  to  be  in  the 
Jerusalem  dialect,  vvoHuiara,  Luke  xv.  22,  is  rendered  V)W, 
that  is,  in  a  more  European  dress,  shumriy  or  shooin — precisely 
the  word  which  a  West  Riding  Yorkshireman  uses  for  shoes. 
Hence,  it  appears,  that  those  Hierosolymitan  Christians,  if  such 
they  were,  not  only,  to  use  the  Beaufoy  phrase,  had  their  feet  aC' 
commodated  with  shoes,  but,  moreover,  had  a  very  tolerable  sort 
of  English  name  for  them.  The  termination  in  is  the  Chaldee 
or  Syriac  plural :  the  word  itself  cannot  be  referred  to  any  known 
Semitic  root.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  explain  how  this  Germanic 
word  got  into  an  Aramean  dialect,  but  we  believe  the  history  of 
its  progress  thither  would  be  both  curious  and  instructive,  if  it 
were  possible  to  trace  it. 

Much  has  been  written  to  little  purpose,  respecting  the  origin 
of  Yule,  We  are  not  without  a  suspicion  that  the  following 
curious  passage  may  in  some  way  be  connected  with  it.  The  sub- 
stance of  the  story  is  in  the  Shah  Nameh,  but  we  prefer  CastelPs 
account,  we  know  not  whence  derived,  as  more  clear  and  consis- 
tent.   In  his  Persian  lexicon  are  the  following  articles  :-^ 

*'  Shsb  tblda.  Anni  nox  longissima.  Sedbb  bt  Sbdhbh.  Sextus 
decimos  dies  mensis  Behmen  [t.  e.  medii  mensis  hyemis]  magis  solen- 
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nis  et  festoB.  Item,  Nox  quiedam  fetta  qua  igne«  ioleimi  rita  ez* 
Btraunt;  al.  $heb  sayih^  et  sheb  ydda  [see  above]  ;  Ture.  pn/dkhmd- 
iy  diotum*  Tempore  Regis  HuBhenk  [Hoshung]  magirae  eztititdiaeo, 
ut  aiunt ;  quem  ipse  rex  lapide  petene  forte  fortuna  alium  lapidoB 
jactu  tetiffit ;  quorum  lapidum  oollisione  ignie  excitatus,  qui  herbet  et 
arbores  arcumcirca  consumpsit,  earumque  incendio  draco  ille  periit. 
Laeti  incolse  sumpserunt  de  hoc  igne,  et  veluti  triumphales  ignes  ubiqoe 
extruxeruDt.     Qui  mos  ab  eo  tempore  ad  hoc  usque  solemnis  maosit' 

The  story  is  not  a  bad  one,  though  DOt  quite  so  marvellous  as 
Baron  Munchausen  s  destruction  of  the  bear  bv  the  collisioa  of 
two  flints.  We  ]ay  no  £reat  stress  on  the  verbal  resemblance  be- 
tween yelda  and  ytde,  vvhich  may  be  wholly  casual,  but  we  con- 
sider the  similari^  of  the  two  festivals,  and  especially  the  exact 
correspondence  of  the  season  of  celebration,  as  very  remarkable. 
If  we  mistake  not,  Firdysi  deduces  the  whole  system  of  fire-wor- 
ship from  this  source — we  think  the  other  the  more  plausible  ver- 
sion of  the  matter — we  do  not  say  more  true.  The  feast  was  evi- 
dently, in  its  origin,  in  honour  of  the  sun's  passing  the  wipter 
solstice.  The  story  of  the  dragon  we  conceive  to  be  an  andoit 
mythus  that  has  appeared  in  more  than  one  shape,  and  as  ire 
vehemently  suspect,  also  to  be  trac^  to  an  astronomical  origiD. 
The  most  obvious  parallel  is  the  destruction  of  the  Lemsan 
Hydra  by  Hercules.  In  both  cases  we  have  a  monster  subdued 
by  a  professed  hero-errant^  and  by  the  assistance  of  fire ;  it  hap- 
pens too^  oddly  enough,  t^at  lolaus^  or  lolas,  who  furnished  Her^ 
cules  with  the  burning  brands  from  the  adjoining  forest,  bears  a 
name  very  capable  of  petrifaction,  A  clever  mythologist  might 
construct  a  theory  out  of  much  scantier  materials.  If  the  author 
of  Nimrod,  for  instance,  takes  the  matter  in  hand,  we  have  no 
doubt  of  his  explaining  every  part  of  it  as  ingeniously  as  he  re- 
solved St.  Cuthbert  into  an  avatar  of  CwA  the  bright.  He  would 
have  little  difficulty  in  identifying  Hercules  with  Hoshung — the 
hydra  with  the  dragon — lolaus  with  the  stone^ — or  the  stone  with 
lolaus — ad  libitum;  or,  in  proving  that  the  Persian  Sheb  yeldnr- 
the  Theban  lolcBa — and  the  Scandinavian  Yule,  were  origioallj 
one  and  the  same  festival ;  and  finally,  that  the  resuscitation,  or 
rejuvenescence  of  lolaus,  charioteer  of  Hercules  (i.  e.  of  the  sua), 
has  a  reference  to  the  renewal  of  the  solar  year.  We  do  not  pre- 
sume to  decide  such  recondite  questions,  but  merely  wish  to 
suggest,  that  a  careful  examination  of  the  Indian  and  Persian 
traditions  might  perhaps  throw  some  light  on  the  mythology  of 
Scandinavia,  where  we  find  the  same  blending  of  Sabianism,  pan- 
theism, and  worship  of  deified  heroes  as  in  that  of  Greece,  £gypt| 
and  Hindostan,  and  resemblances  in  detail  too  numerous  to  be 
always  accidental. 

To  those  who  care  more  about  the  business  of  real  life  than 
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•the  getiealogy  of  gods  and  demigods^  it  may  be  more  interesting 
to  learn  that  Persia  was  not  only,  like  Scotland^  literally  a  land  of 
caket^-'^mth  frontiers  called  marxha  or  marches,  under  the  care 
of  a  tnarssuban  or  cmton  confinium  (Anglic^,  warden  of  the 
marohes)--^but  that  the  inhabitants  were  moreover  well  acquainted 
with  the  truly  English  games  of  tipcat  f  and  leap-frog.  They 
who  maintain  that  our  ancestors  were  once  tributaries  of  '  the 
Grand  Cyrus/  are  welcome  to  suppose  that  those  words  and 
things  accompanied  the  Sakai  Sunu,  or  Sacss,  on  their  passage 
from  the  banks  of  the  Jaxartes  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic ;  and 
that  our  adjective  bad,  a  word  only  found  in  Persian  and  English^ 
is  from  the  same  quarter. 

On  the  whole,  Dr.  Webster's  quartos  were  hardly  worthy  of 
being  reprinted  in  England.     Of  the  next  work  on  our  list,  Mr. 

*  Kak,  panif  biscoehu.^ — Gaitell.  Lex.  Ptn.  col.  434.  The  word  is  also  foand  in 
Syriac,  Arabic>  and  Chaldee,  evidently  borrowed  from  the  Persian. — ^Vide  Michaelis' 
raition  of  Castell's  Syriac  Lexicon,  p.  404.  In  the  Gkrmanic  languages  cake  is 
ftigiufieaiit,  being  formed  from  cook,  likd  tiftfim  from  rivrf,  as  is  manifest  in 
Lower  Saxon,  koAen,  to  cook,  kamkef  a  cake,  and  still  more  plainly  in  the  Scottish 
^owL  cookie.  It  would  be  curious  to  trace  the  exact  degrees  of  relationship  between 
the  Persian  and  Teutonic  ternTs  and  the  Latin  eoquo.  Compare  Sanscrit  pac,  to 
e«ok,  Phrygian  bekot^  bread,  and  our  own  bake, 

t  We  traoacriba  the  following  articles  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not  access 
to  that  extraordioary  monument  of  ill-requited  leamingy^-Castell's  Lexicon  Hepta- 
glotton. 

*  Cheln  chub  (q.  d.  paxilluB  et  baculua),  Lnsus  genus  puerorum ;  ligni  teretis 
tttfemum  alio  ligno  percutiunt,  atque  ita  in  a^rem  subsiliens  propellunt.' — Lex  Pers. 
col.  211.  This  game  was  formerly  well  known  in  Yorkshire  under  the  appellation 
ottrippeii.  In  the  southern  counties  it  is  called  tipcat ;  in  Northumberland  ^ppet 
vidcoit. 

*  Meihid,  Mexid  et  Mesideh.  Lusos  nomen  quo  aliqui  quotcunque  pronl,  ad 
geaua  roanibus  compositis  consistunt,  quorum  extremus  semper  cseteros  omnes  supra 
Qorsum  transilit,  et  primo  loco  se  eodem  modo  rursus  coastitiiit.'^-col.  508.  We 
I^STt  it  to  persons  better  versed  in  the  antiquities  of  popular  sports  than  ourselves  to 
<|Mide  whether  the  above  were  among  the  games  invented  by  the  Lydians  in  the 
time  of  the  great  famine,  which  enabled  them  to  pass  every  alternate  day  during 
•ighteen  years  without  eating.— Vide  Herodot.  lib.  1,  c  94. 

The  following  passage  proves  that  thefA»if^A-^ri//  is  neither  an  English  invention 
■Of  a  very  recent  one : — 

'  Kesht  karideh ;  ager  aratusy  seminatusque  simul — ut  in  Curdistan — dum  aratur, 
per  exi^um  foramen  desuper  granum  decidit  quovis  memento  ante  vomerem,  et 
panun  k  latere,  quod  subverU  deinde  terrft  obtegitur.'*-Lex  Persicum,  col.  458. 

It  seems  the  barbarous  Kurds  are  at  least  no  novices  in  agriculture.  The  mis- 
sionary Garxoni,  who  resided  in  Kurdistan  from  1764  to  1782,  describes  the  vallejrs 
And  champaign  country  as  beinc^  at  that  time  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  As  his 
'  Grammatica  e  VocaboliMrio  della  Lingua  Kurda  *  is  in  few  hands^  the  following 
tttract  from  the  preface  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  our  readers : — 

'  Li  paesi  Kurdi  sono  tutte  naontagne  altissime  appartenenti  al  raonte  Tauro,  con 
le  loro  bellissime  valli,  fertili  di  frutta  e  rise.  I  loro  monti  sopratutto  abbondano  di 
ottima  galla,  della  quato  li  mercanti  esteri  ne  fanno  un  gran  commerdo^  traffican- 
4qU  nella  Asia  Minora,  in  Soria,  in  Aleppo,  indi  in  Eurooa ;  per  li  buoni  pascoli 
abbondano  pure  d'ottirae  pecore,  e  capre,  in  cui  consiste  la  maggior  eotrata.  Le 
pUnure  poi  &  pi^  de'  monti,  tanto  dalla  parte  di  Persia,  quanto  dalla  parts  di  Me- 
•opotamia,  sono  itililisiinie  di  grano^  lino^  bombaca  e  fe8aiiio.''-*p.  5.  ^ 
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Richardson's,  we  are  inclined,  on  many  accounts,  to  judge  favour- 
ably. We  do  not  consider  it  perfect,  either  in  point  of  plan  or 
execution,  but  we  hope  it  is  likely  to  become  the /oundafion  of 
a  better  dictionary  than  we  have  hitherto  possessed — and  that,  in 
the  mean  time,  the  honourable  zeal  of  the  author  may  be  propaly 
encouraged  by  the  public.  His  selection  of  words  is,  in  the 
main,  judicious,  and  he  has  shown  laudable  industry  in  the  col- 
lection of  authorities  for  their  different  acceptations.  We  stiH 
adhere  to  the  opinion  which  we  formerly  expressed,  that  it  would  be 
a  mok-e  scientific,  and  in  all  respects  a  preferable  arrangement,  to 
give  the  significations  of  words  in  the  nataral  order  of  succession, 
for  we  hold  Grandgoustier's  golden  rule — f  dc  commencer  par 
le  commencement' — to  be  as  applicable  to  etymology  as  any  odier 
subject.  A  chronological  table  of  authors  would  enable  every 
reader  to  classify  the  quotations  according  to  their  respective 
ages;  and  it  is  of  much  more  consequence  to  ascertain  what 
a  word  originally  meant,  than  to  know  by  what  English  author 
now  extant  it  happened  to  be  first  used.  We  think,  moreover, 
that  there  is  too  often  a  scantiness  in  Mr.  Richardson's  definitions, 
calculated  to  leave  imperfectly  informed  persons,  and  especially 
foreigners,  at  a  loss;  and  that  the  more  remote  senses  of 
words,  which  are  precisely  those  that  most  need  explanation, 
are  often  wholly  overlooked.  For  example,  under  AberraiUm, 
no  notice  is  taken  of  the  astronomical  and  optical  employnoit 
of  the  term ;  and  under  Alchymr/f  the  primary  meaning  is  left 
to  be  collected  from  an  absurd  and  erroneous  etymology  of 
Vossius,  and  the  secondary  one,  viz.,  *  a  factitious  or  mixed 
m^tal,'  from  a  passage  in  Milton,  unintelligible  to  common 
readers.  We  could  easily  show  that  Mr.  Richardson  has  omitted 
many  words  employed  by  the  writers  of  the  middle  ages — but  we 
do  not  find  fault  with  this; — we  rather  object  to  his  having  admitted 
too  many.  In  our  opinion,  archaic  and  provincial  terms  belong 
rather  to  a  glossary  than  to  a  standard  dictionary  of  a  cultivated 
language.  A  repository  of  such  words,  to  be  of  any  real  valoe, 
ought  to  be  complete ;  and  it  is  easy  to  perceive  what  dreadfid 
confusion  it  would  cause,  to  blend  a  huge  mass  of  antique  and 
dialectical  forms  with  the  English  of  the  present  day.  We  con- 
ceive the  following  would  be  a  proper  division  of  the  different 
periods  of  our  tongue  : — 1.  An  Anglo-Saxon  lexicon,  concluding 
with  the  eleventh  century.  2.  A  glossary  of  archaic,  and,  what  is 
much  the  same  thing,  provincial  English,  to  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.  3.  Classical  and  modem  English,  from  a.  o* 
1500,  to  the  present  time.  Words  belonging  to  the  second 
period. must  of  course  be  referred  to  for  the  Ubiatration  of  thoee 
m  the  third-^ut  ought  not  to  be  classed  with  theou 
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'  We  shall  not  enter  into  any  detailed  examination  of  the  etymo- 
logical portion  of  Mr.  Richardson's  work,  the  defects  of  which 
are  not  so  much  chargeable  on  himself^  as  on  the  guide  whose 
dicta  he  implicitly  follows.  He  appears  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  author  of  the  Diversions  of  Purley  proves  everything  that 
he  asserts,  and  that  all  rational  and  philosophical  English  etymo- 
logy must  be  founded  on  his  system.  As  we  think  there  are 
DO  sufficient  grounds  for  this  persuasion,  and  that  the  general  pre- 
valence of  it  would  be  more  likely  to  impede  the  improvement  of 
sound  philology  than  to  promote  it,  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the 
present  opportunity  of  making  some  strictures  on  this  celebrated 
work,  which  has  been  praised  and  censured  without  sufficient  dis- 
crimination. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  Tooke  has  done  some  service  to  the 
cause  of  English  philology.  He  has  successfully  exposed  the 
dreaming  theories  of  Harris  and  Monboddo.  He  has  made  va- 
luable remarks  on  various  grammatical  subjects,  and  is  frequently 
sagacious  and  happy  in  the  explanation  of  particular  words. 
Even  his  errors  and  paradoxes  are  not  without  their  use.  They 
are  supported  with  an  ingenuity  that  compels  us  to  admire  when 
ive  feel  obliged  to  withhold  our  assent,  and  not  unfrequently  con- 
tain approximations  to  truth  which  more  wary  and  cautious  in- 
quirers may  turn  to  good  account.  In  short,  we  know  few  books 
more  instructive  than  the  Diversions  of  Purley,  to  those  who  are 
able  and  willing  to  think  for  themselves  ;  but  those  who  are  con- 
tent to  take  up  their  opinions  on  trust,  that  is  to  say,  the  great 
majority  of  readers,  are  as  likely  to  be  misled  by  its  author  as 
directed  aright.  No  one  appears  to  have  formed  a  more  accurate 
estimate  of  the  merits  and  defects  of  the  work,  than  the  late  ac- 
complished editor  of  Warton's  History  of  Poetry — whose  remarks 
are  so  distinguished  by  moderation  and  candour,  as  well  as  by  their 
general  truth  and  discrimination,  that  we  make  no  apology  for 
laying  them  before  our  readers. 

*  To  those  who  will  be  at  the  trouble  of  examining  Mr.  Tooke's 
theory,  and  his  own  peculiar  illustration  of  it,  it  will  soon  be  evident, 
that,  though  no  objections  can  be  offered  to  his  general  results,  yet 
his  details,  more  especially  those  contained  in  his  first  volume,  may  be 
contested  nearly  as  often  as  they  are  admitted.  The  cause  of  this 
will  be  found  in  what  Mr.  Tooke  has  himself  related,  of  the  manner 
in  which  those  results  were  obtained,  combined  with  another  circum- 
stance, which  he  did  not  think  it  of  importance  to  communicate,  but 
which,  as  he  certunly  did  not  feel  its  consequences,  he  could  have  no 
improper  motive  for  concealing.  The  simple  truth  is,  that  Mr.  Tooke, 
with  whom,  like  every  man  of  an  active  mind,  idleness — ^in  his  case, 
perhaps,  the  idleness  of  a  busy  political  life — ^ranked  as  an  enjoy- 
ment, only  investigated  his  .system  at  its  two  extremes,  the  root 
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and  the  flotnMit,  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Englkh  from  the  thirteenth 
century  downward8,-^and  haying  laiisfied  himself  on  a  review  of 
its  condition  in  theie  two  stages^  that  hie  previone  conations 
were  on  the  whole  correct,  he  abandoned  all  further  examination 
of  the  subject.  The  former,  I  should  feel  disposed  to  believe,  he 
chiefly  studied  in  Lye*8  vocabulary— of  the  latter,  he  certainly  had 
ample  experience.  But  in  passing  over  the  intervening  space,  and 
we  might  say  for  want  of  a  due  knowledge  of  those  numerous  laws 
which  govern  the  Anglo-Saxon  grammar — and  no  language  can  be 
familiar  to  us  without  a  similar  knowledge — ^a  variety  of  the  famter 
lines  and  minor  features,  all  contributing  to  give  both  fbnn  and  ex* 
pression  to  our  language,  entirely  escaped  him ;  And  hence  the  fadMei 
with  which  his  system  has  been  made  the  subject  of  attaefc,  tiioagfa  in 
fact,  it  is  not  the  system  which  has  been  vulnerable,  but  Mr.  Tcleke^ 
occasionally  looee  application  of  it.*-^ fFarton^M  Rixkry  cf  En^uk 
Poetry,  vol  ii.  pp.  49S-4.  ed.  1884. 

To  diis  we  assent,  with  some  little  limitation.  We  are  of  opimoa 
that  Tooke  signally  failed  in  establishing  some  leading  points  of 
his  system,  and  that  his  knowledge  of  ancient  English  liten^re 
was  more  multifarious  than  accurate.  He  frequently  mistakes  tbe 
meaning  of  bis  English  quotations,  as  well  as  of  his  Scottish  ones, 
tmd  often  draws  sweeping  and  utterly  unwarrantable  conclosiois 
from  the  blunder  of  a  printer,  or  a  mere  misconcepCion  of  his  own. 
What  Mr.  Price  observes  of  his  Anglo-Saxon  scholarship  it 
equally  applicable  to  bis  acquaintance  with  the  German  and  Scandi- 
navian dialects.  There  is  sufficient  evidence  that  he  did  not  poa- 
sess  an  accurate  grammatical  knowledge  of  any  one  of  those  lu- 
guages,  and  of  their  general  analogies  and  distinguishing  peculiari- 
ties he  knew  nothing  at  all.  It  is,  therefore,  not  wot»derftfl  that 
he  fell  into  many  gross  mistakes  ;  there  is  more  cause  to  be  snr- 
prised  that  he  was  so  often  in  the  right. 

Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  enter  into  any  detuled  andjui 
of  Tooke's  work,<^— we  shall  merely  produce  some  instances  of 
what  we  conceive  to  be  practical  errors,  and  leave  our  opinion  of 
his  principles  to  be  collected  from  our  strictures  on  their  pafticohr 
application.  Mr.  Price  observes  that  the  details  in  tbe  first  pert 
of  his  work,  namely,  his  much  vaunted  analysis  of  particles,  msf 
be  contested  nearly  as  often  as  they  are  admitted.  We  venture  to 
go  further,  and  to  pronounce  that  it  is,  both  in  principle  and  exe- 
cution, the  most  erroneous  and  defective  part  of  the  system,  aad 
that  it  contains  very  little  indeed  that  can  be  safely  relied  upon. 

One  copious  source  of  error,  affecting  more  or  less  every  brandi 
of  Tooke's  system,  is  the  assumption  that  Anglo-Saxon  and  its 
sister  dialects  may  be  practically  regarded  as  original  languages, 
and,  consequently,  that  the  bulk  of  the  abbreviated  foruM  of  spe^, 
which  we  call  particles,  may  be  traced  to  verbs  or  nounsi  acUudly 
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existmg  in  one  6t  more  of  that  tribe.  All  this  is  more  easily  as- 
serted than  proved  :  in  fact,  we  have  almost  invincible  evidence  that 
the  assumption  is  a  downright  peHHo  prindpn  and  totally  erroneous. 
Collateral  dialects,  so  closely  related  as  those  in  question^  as  cer- 
tainly prove  the  existence  of  a  parent  language,  as  the  co-existence 
of  brothers  and  sisters  implies  a  father  before  them ;  and  as  we 
bave  reason  to  suppose  that  Hecuba  had  a  mother^  though  we  do 
not  know  who  she  was,  it  is  at  least  possible,  that  this  more  ancient 
Teutonic^  or  whatever  we  choose  to  call  it^  might  not  itself  be  an 
original  tongue,  but  a  scion  from  a  still  older  form  of  speech.  If, 
therefore,  Anglo-Saxon  is  a  nata  nalarum,  a  language  several 
descents  removed  from  a  primaeval  one  now  lost^  but  in  all  like- 
lihood closely  related  to  Sanscrit,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  all  its 
component  elements  are  self-existent  and  self- derived  ?  Must  all 
the  primitive  circulating  medium  be  cast  into  the  crucible  and 
recomed  ?  May  not  some  of  the  pieces  have  come  down  to  us, 
somewhat  clipped  and  defaced,  as  might  be  expected,  but  still 
substantially  the  same  coin  ?  A  little  further  consideration  will 
show  that,  next  to  the  numerals  and  pronouns,  no  words  are  more 
likelj  to  have  been  thus  transmitted  than  particles,  especially  pre- 
poi^ians,  which  are  absolutely  necessary  both  to  the  precision  and 
lacility  of  languages  constructed  like  ours.  They  bear  ai  close 
analogy  to  the  symbols  in  algebra,  and  language  would  be  as  un- 
intelligible without  words  denoting  the  separation  and  connexion 
of  particulars,  as  the  demonstrations  of  the  analyst  without  signs 
denoting  positive,  negative,  and  proportional  quantities.  Prepo- 
sitions, therefore,  must  have  existed  from  a  very  early  period^  and 
if  our  ancestors  found  a  quantity  of  suitable  ones  ready  made  to 
their  bands,  we  see  no  earthly  reason  why  they  should  reject  them 
tn  toio.  Let  us  examine  how  far  this  a  priori  reasoning  is  borne 
oat  by  facts  in  a  particular  instance.  If  we  search  for  the  origin 
of  the  preposition  over,  we  find  the  equivalent  words  ofett  yfir^  ^nd 
^t^t  in  the  oldest  monuments  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  Icelandic, 
wd  German.  Three  or  four  centuries  earlier  occurs  the  Gothic 
^OT^  then  the  Latin  mipery  and  Greek  vKipy  and  in  Sanscrit,  the 
most  ancient  and  unmixed  language  of  the  whole  class,  tq)ari,* 
acU  precisely  in  the  same  signification.  We  entertain  not  the 
smallest  doubt  of  the  original  identity  of  all  the  above  words,  and 
would  as  soon  believe  that  the  Athenians  sprung  out  of  the  ground 
like  mushrooms,  as  that  ofer  is  formed  from  an  indigenous  Anglo- 
Saxon  root, -totally  unconnected  with  the  Sanscrit.  That  we  may 
not  appear  to  rest  our  cause  on  a  solitary  instance,  we  shall 
examine  a  nlimber  of  Tooke's  etymologies  of  particles,  beginning 

*  Compare  Pankm  eher. 
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mth  the  prepositions,  the  most  ancient  and  simple  words  of  the 
class. 

*  Through.  No  other  than  the  Gothic  substantive  daurOy  or  the 
Teutonic  substantive  thuruh^  and,  like  them,  means  door,  gate^  poisage' 

To  say  nothing  of  confounding  Teutonic  turi  (door)  with  die 
Old  Saxon  thuruh  (through),  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  in 
the  very  Gothic  dialect  here  appealed  to, — through  and  door  vt 
different  words,  and  from  different  roots,  as  is  clearly  shown  l^ 
Ulphilas's  thairh  aggvu  daur  (Matth.  vii.  13.), — through  the  strait 
door.  It  is,  indeed,  easy  to  assert  that  th  is  here  substituted  for 
dy  and  equivalent  to  it,  but  before  we  assent  to  this,  we  desire  to 
have  an  unequivocal  instance  of  such  a  change  in  the  initial  con- 
sonants of  contemporary  words  in  any  Teutonic  language.  Medial 
and  final  consonants  are  variously  modified,  but  initials  are  tena- 
ciously preserved  unaltered,  by  Goths,  Saxons,  and  Scandinavians, 
and  we  have  no  more  right  to  assume  the  identity  of  thairh  and 
daur,  than  we  have  to  confound  thorn  and  turn,  in  English. 
We  venture  to  substitute  the  following  etymology,  more  as  pro- 
bable, than  absolutely  certain.  Sanscrit,  irij  traiisgredi,  (of  which 
Latin  tram  seems  a  participial  form) ;  old  Swedish,  t<£raf  per- 
meare,  transire ;  Gothic,  thairks,  foramen,  and  thairh,  iidieuce 
Anglo-Saxon,  thurh  ;  English,  through.  Compare  Wekh,  frtry— 
Gaelic  and  Irish,  troimh,  tre,  trid,  through — and  probably  Goduc 
ihaum^  Anglo-Saxon,  thorn,  spina,  q.  d.  the  piercer.  We  may 
just  observe  that  the  Sanscrit,  tri,  appears  to  be  the  root  of  the 
comparative  affix  tara  (Greek,  rzpos,  Persian,  ter),  q.  d.  ^xeedr 
ing,  or  exactly  equivalent  to  our  passing  strange,  passing  fair. 

*  Of.  a  fragment  of  Gothic,  afara,  potteritat.  AnoukSixoh, 
afora^  proles.* 

No  more  than  the  Latin  post  is  from  English  posterity,  as  wS 
appear  from  the  following  synonyms.  Sanscrit,  apa;  Greek,  oao; 
Latin,  ab;  Old  German,  o6a,  apa;  Gothic,  Icelandic,  af;  An- 
glo-Saxon, of.  The  Gothic  noun  afar  is  two  descents  re- 
moved, being  from  the  partiple  afar,  post,  which  is  evidently  de- 
rived from  €^. 

'  To,  is  the  Gothic  substantive  taut  or  tauhts,  i.  e.,  act,  effect, 
result,  consummation.  Which  Gothic  substantive  is  indeed  no  other 
than  ^e  past  participle  toutd,  or  iamds,  of  the  verb  taujan^  agere.  hi 
the  Teutonic  this  verb  is  written  tuan  or  tuon,  whence  the  modem 
German  thun^  and  its  preposition  varying  like  the  verb,  tu.  In  AngkK 
Saxon  the  verb  is  ieogan,  and  preposition  (o.' 

This  assemblage  of  errors- and  crudities  is  enough  to  mAe  oae 
exclaim  with  Toinette,  Ignorantus,  ignoranta,  ignorcuUum!  Tbe 
Gothic  particle,  here  entuely  overlooked,  is  dti — taujan  is  not  die 
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Teutonic  hum,  but  zatcjan,  quite  a  distinct  verb.  The  Germao 
preposition  is  not  tu,  but  zu — the  Anglo-Saxon  ieogan  does  not 
mean  to  do^  but  to  draw  or  tow  (German,  Ziehen) ;  and  finally, 
the  particle  to  cannot  be  derived  from  do  in  any  Germanic  dialect, 
old  or  new,  without  a  gross  violation  of  the  elementary  principles 
of  language.  Let  our  readers  just  compare  the  following  parallel 
forms — 

Verb.  PrepogiiioD. 

Goth,  da. 

Oki  German,  tnan,  taon.  za,  zi,  zuo. 

Old  Saxon  and  Anglo-Saxon,  don,  te,  ta 

Modem  German,  thnn,  zu. 

Dotcb,  doen,  te,  toe. 

English,  do,  to. 

Sorely  this  dissimilarity,  running  as  it  does  through  so  many  lau'- 
gnages,  is  a  pretty  strong  proof  of  a  radically  distinct  origin !  Re*- 
specting  the  true  etymon  of  to,  the  best  philologists  have  nothing 
but  conjectures  to  offer,  and  we  purposely  refrain  from  adding  to 
the  number. 

*  By  is  the  imperative  byt^  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  heon^  to  be.' 

This  is  not  only  an  assertion  without  proof,  but  as  extravagant  a 
proposition  as  ever  was  advanced.  By  simply  denotes  juxta- 
position ;  he  can  convey  no  other  idea  than  that  of  essential  iden- 
tity ; — and  how  those  two  notions  are  to  be  reconciled  with  each 
other,  we  are  unable  to  perceive.  It  is  comparatively  small  criti* 
cism  to  remark  that,  after  all,  bytf  is  not  the  imperative  of  he(m, 
bat  the  indicative  present,  est.  The  most  probable  etymon  of  by 
appears  to  be  the  Sanscrit  abhi.  Another  form,  opt,  seems  the 
prototype  of  the  Greek  ivl,  and  the  old  Latin  a{>e:  Gloss.  Philoxeni 
ope,  tjapa, 

*  Bktond,  the  imperative  be  with  the  past  participle  geond^  of  the 
verb  gant  gangan^  or  gongan,  to  go,  and  means,  be  passed." 

A  Saxon  past  participle  in  and  would  be  as  strange  a  pheno- 
meuon  as  a  Latin  past  participle  in  ans  or. ens.  ^  We  believe  that 
oeond  belongs  to  tne  class  of  pronominal  particles,  a  numerous 
nunily  that  Tooke  does  not  seem  to  have  dreamt  of.  Gothic  jainoTf 
swwf ,  jaind,  jaindre,  UeX,  ixBiaB,  Bay^ian  ent,  enant,  from  the 
demonstrative  pronoun  ener^  German  jener.  It  is  remarkable  that 
this  pronoun  does  not  appear  in  Anglo-Saxon,  though  we  have  it 
in  the  English  yon,  whence  yond,  yonder,  beyond.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  geond  (beyond),  and  ^eond  (through),  are  apparently  the 
same  word,  having  reference,  m  the  former  instance,  to  a  certain 
remote  point,  and  in  the  latter,  to  the  intervening  space.  In  like 
manner,  over  may  either  include  the  sense  of  trans  or  per,  according 
to  the  context. 
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It  would  be  tedious  to  enter  into  a  minute  examination  of  every 
individual  preposition.  Tooke's  etymologies  of  dmon  and  aboiU 
are  very  properly  corrected  by  his  editor,  and  we  could  easily  show 
diat  his  resolutions  of  from,  for,  without ,  under,  are  grossly  erro- 
neous; that  those  of  in  and  out  are  unsupported  by  evidence  and 
without  intrinsic  probability;  and  that  the  root  of  o^omf^  is  not  a 
past  participle,  but  a  noun  substantive.  Between  and  betwixt  are 
m  the  main  correctly  explained ;  and  in  his  etymology  of  witk^ 
which  we  allow  to  be  highly  ingenious  and  plausible,  he  is  right  as 
to  the  primary  signification,  but  greatly  mistaken  in  making  it, 
more  tuo,  a  verb  in  the  imperative  mood. 

We  must  dispatch  the  remaining  particles  as  briefly  as  we  caUi 
consistently  with  a  due  examination  of  Tooke's  principles,  vihUk 
are  most  fully  developed  in  his  theory  of  conjunctions.  For  the 
little  virtuous  peace-making  particle  if,  which  he  places  in  front  of 
his  array,  he  appears  to  have  felt  a  peculiar  affection,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  pains  that  he  takes  to  establish  its  genealogy.  Ii 
fact,  we  believe  that  this  word  was  the  foundation  of  his  whole 
s^tem.  Having  discovered,  as  he  thought,  that  \fis  the  impera- 
tive of  give,  he  naturally  enough  concluded  that  other  pardciei 
might  be  accounted  for  by  the  same  process.  Accordingly,  he 
expends  a  profusion  of  labour  and  perverse  ingenuity  in  detecting 
imperatives  where  none  ever  existed,  or  possibly  could.  In  the 
present  instance,  a  comparison  of  the  cognate  languages  proves 
that  t^is  neither  an  imperative  of  give  nor  of  any  other  verb;  con- 
sequently, any  system  founded  on  that  basis  is  a  mere  castle  in  the 
air.  It  is  unnecessai'y  to  repeat  Dr.  Jamieson's  statement  of  the 
matter,  which  is,  in  our  opinion,  perfectly  decisive  against  Tooke's 
etymology.*  We  shall  merely  observe,  that  the  great  variety  of 
ancient  forms  makes  it  extremely  difficult  to  determine  the  precise 
etymon.  Some  are  not  unlike  the  Sanscrit  iva — sicut — others 
have  plainly  the  form  of  nouns — e.  gr,  the  old  German  ibu,  wUj 
may  be  resolved  into  the  ablative  or  instrumental  case  of  iba,  nw, 
dubiura.  Compare  the  Icelandic  efa,  to  doubt,  efi,  a  doubt,  e^if. 
^  But.*  There  is  no  single  word  which  Tooke  has  laboured 
with  more  diligence  and  acuteness  ihan  this,  none  concerning 
which  he  delivers  his  conclusions  more  confidently,  and,  we  venture 
to  say,  none  in  which  he  has  more  signally  and  demonstrably 
failed  in  establishing  them.  His  theory  of  two  huts-— one  the  im- 
perative of  hotan,  and  the  other  the  imperative  of  Anglo-Saxon 
beon,  combined  with  ufan — q.  d.  be  out,  is  a  chimera  from  be- 

*  Vide  JamieBon*8  Scottish  Dictionary,  fol.  i  art.  Qif.  Die  Doctor  JMlif  o^ 
■^▼et  that  neither  the  Gothic  j'abai,  the  Alemannic  ilm,  oh,  olm^  nor  the  IceUndie/ 
^^  ^'r^  ^  formed  from  the  verbs  denoting  to  give  in  those  language*.  The  Flriac 
wid  Old  Saxon  synonyms  are  equally  unfavourable  to  Tooke's  hypothesis. 
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pnning  to  end.  We  assert  most  confidently^  that  bid  is,  under 
every  shade  of  signification^  simply  bi  uian  (exactly  the  Greek 
va^EXTOf),  under  which  form  it  plainly  appears  in  Old  Saxon. 
This  compound  term  is  peculiar  to  the  Saxon  and  Belgio  dialects  ^ 
in  Scandinavian  and  Old  German  we  find  the  simple  forms  utan, 
wszan;  and  a  decisive  argument  against  all  necessity  for  two 
English  buU  is  that  utan  and  uxzan,  originally  denoting  extra,  are 
unequivocally  employed  in  the  various  senses  of  vero,  sed,  niH, 
ffnier,  and  sine.  In  fact,  the  office  of  but,  undeitall  its  modifica- 
tions, is  merely  to  ducriminate — sometimes  with  more^  and  some- 
times with  less,  precision.  In  th^  beginning  of  a  sentence  it 
usually  denotes  transition,  iq  the  middle  it  is  commonly  adversative; 
and  in  each  case,  any  word  authorized  by  the  custom  of  the  lan- 
guage, conveying  the  idea  of  distinction,  may  be  used  to  express  it. 
Thus  the  Greek  dXKa.  denotes  diversity ;  the  modem  German  sim^ 
dem,  separation;  the  Icelandic  heUdur  (potius),  Dutch  maar, 
French  maii,  Spanish  mas^  and  several  others  imply  preferenee. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  Latin  ned*  anciently  signified 
vnthout  (9ine),  as  our  but  still  does  in  some  provincial  dialects. 

Did  our  limits  permit,  we  could  easily  show  tliat  the  conjunction 
ns  is  not,  as  Tooke  affirms,  equivalent  to  that,  but  to  thus  or  so  ; 
that  and  cannot  be  derived  from  anan,  to  give,  because  no  such 
verb  exists ;  that  though  is  in  all  probability  a  pronominal  particle ; 
and  since  no  corruption  of  seen  or  seeing^  but  simply  after  thai. 
We  further  maintain  that  else,  unless,  and  least  have  not  the  smallest 
connection  with  lesan,  to  dismiss.  The  first  is  a  genitive  absolute 
form  of  eUe,  alius,  reliquus ;  the  second,  merely  on  less — f.  e,  at  or 
for  less  (French  h  moins,  Danish  med  mindre,  literally  with  less) ; 
and  die  original  form  of  the  third,  Anglo-Saxon  thy  Ubs,  exactly  cor- 
responds with  Latin  eo  minus.  We  think  we  could,  moreover,  show 
that  Tooke's  resolution  of  English  pronouns  into  Anglo-Saxon 
verbal  forms,  is  as  preposterous  in  principle  as  it  is  thoroughly 
erroneous  in  its  details.  Most  of  our  European  pronouns  are 
found  already  existing  in  the  most  ancient  Sanscrit  monuments,  and 
frequently  under  nearly  identical  forms.  Let  our  readers  compare 
our  Anglo-Saxon  article  se,  seo,  that,  Gothic  sa,  so,  thata,  with  the 
Sanscrit  sa,  sd,  tad,  or  tat,  and  analyse  their  respective  inflections. 
They  will  then  be  abje  to  judge  how  far  se  is  likely  to  come  from 
9eon,  or  the  from  thean,  or  any  Saxon  verbs  whatever.  Our  readers 
may  not  be  dbpleased  to  know  the  sentiments  of  two  of  the  first 
phuotogists  in  Europe,  Bopp  and  Grimm^  on  some  of  the  above 

*  '  Bam  p^enoMiii  ejt  ml  fhutd^  «u&  aolvito/— Fragv*  l#«g.  ^di  Ta]>ulw.  apod 
SeaUger.  ad  Fettuo).  Se  in  the  tame  «igpification  is  of  more  commoa  occurrence— 
'«edolo  malo  ;*  *  se'fraude  esto.'  Both  forms  seem  to  be  merely  ablatives  of  mi,  q.d. 
tf/ineitt^pari;  eonsequratiyindaiiDgthSM^neidiaof  s«psrfttk>aasO«in.«9«M^ 
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points.  The  former,  after  obsemog  that  die  bulk  of  woids 
composing  the  Sanscrit  language  are  formed  from  monosyUtJuc 
▼erbal  roots,  adds,  that  '  we  cannot  refer  to  this  source  eidier  the 
numerals,  the  pranoum,  or  the  majority  of  the  frqpo$Uumt  sod 
other  particles,  most  of  which  last  dass  may  be  traced  with  more 
or  less  certainty  to  prenominal  roots.'  On  the  prepositions  and 
prepositional  particles  Grimm  remarks — 

*  We  are  far  from  being  able  Co  trace  their  origin  and  pecaliar  form- 
tion  in  all  casesj^  The  oldest,  like  the  pronouns  with  which  a  number 
of  them  are  undeniably  connected,  belong  to  the  more  obscure  parts  of 
language — those  of  more  recent  formation  may  be  more  easily  dedoced 
from  substantives  or  adjectives.' 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  are  of  opinion  that  Tooke  has  signaUj 
failed  in  some  of  his  leading  conclusions  respecting  our  ]|^giidi 
particles.  He  overlooked  Uie  share  which  pronouns  have  io  their 
formation;  he  sought  the  origin  of  the  prepositions  where  it  is  no 
more  to  be  found  dian  the  source  of  the  Nile  is  in  Egypt;  and  be 
forced  upon  many  particles  a  verbal  signification  which  they  are 
not  capable  of  bearing.  According  to  Plutarch,  the  Delphian  £1 
supported  the  tripod  of  truth  ;  we  fear  that  Tooke's  if  imperatke 
led  him  into  a  labyrinth  of  error.  Indeed,  we  doubt  whether  any 
genuine  simple  preposition  or  conjunction  ever  was,  in  point  of 
fact,  a  verb  imperative,  or  could  be  in  the  nature  of  things.  Im- 
peratives are  often  employed  as  interjections  or  interjectional  ad- 
verbs— never,  we  conceive,  as  conjunctions,  properly  so  called— 
still  less  as  prepositions  or  pronouns. 

We  have  not  leisure  to  examine  Tooke's  explanations  of  English 
adverbs,  much  less  to  point  out  all  the  errors  of  detail  in  the  second 

Eart  of  his  work.  In  the  principles  there  laid  down  we  agree  with 
im  to  a  certain  extent.  It  seems  curious,  yet  it  is  an  undoubted 
fact,  that  we  can  discover  no  nouns,  denoting  material  objects,  of  a 
strict  primary  signification ;  all  whose  origin  can  be  traced  conveying 
a  secondary  or  relative  idea.  A  fox,  for  example,  is  a  particular 
animal,  distinguishable  by  well  recognized  characters  from  every 
other ;  but  the  name  by  which  we  designate  it  is  not  a  primitive  word, 
originally  and  essentially  appropriate  to  the  species,  or  even  to  the 
genus.  On  the  contrary,  Grimm  has  shown,  that  in  English  and 
German,  fox  simply  denotes  hairy ;  in  Sanscrit,  the  femimoe 
noun /omasa — 9.  d.,  vUlosa,  from  lomat  (hair)  —  means  a  fox; 
while  the  masculine  lomasd  (viUoeua),  denotes  quite  a  difierent 
animal,  a  ram.  In  other  languages,  e.  g.  in  the  Icelandic  rtfrf 
and  Persian  roubah,  the  idea  of  hairiness  quite  disappears>  and 
Reynard  is  designated  by  another  single  quality,  tUevtsAnais.  The 
reason  of  this  is  obvious.  Though  a  fox  is  an  individual,  be  is 
composed  of  an  aggregate  of  particulars,  which  no  simple  vrord  is 
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capable  of  expreflsing.  We  therefore  denote,  this  complex  idea  by  a 
term  expressive  of  some  single  quality ;  and  though  the  term  may 
in  itaelf  be  equally  characteristic  of  a  rat  or  a  squirrel,  it  answers 
every  purpose  of  oral  commuaicationy  as  long  as  people  agree  to 
employ  it  in  the  same  sense.  Tooke  had  consequently  no  diffi- 
culty in  showings  that  many  names  of  material  objects  are  mere 
verbal  •  nouns.  He  has  also  shown  that  many  adjectives  were 
originally  participles ;  •  though  he  too  freauendy  refers  those  of 
remote  origin  to  English  or  Saxon  roots.  There  is,  however,  one 
part  of  his  work  calculated,  as  we  think,  to  convey  false  notions, 
both  of  language  and  philosophy.  We  find  in  all  languages  a 
number  of  what  are  commonly  called  abstract  nouns — that  is, 
noons  not  significative  of  sensible  or  material  objects^  but  of 
mental  conceptions.  Tooke's  peculiar  grammatical  and  meta* 
physical  notions  rendered  him  anxious  to  get  rid  of  them ;  accord- 
ingly, he  made  an  indirect  attempt  to  prove  that  no  such  words 
really  exist.  It  is  indeed  true  that  the  ideas  expressed  by  them 
have  only  a  relative,  not  an  independent  or  positive  existence. 
Without  space  there  can  be  no  extension — without  matter  there 
can  be  neither  length,  breadth^  nor  thickness ;  but  matter  being 
granted,  the  above  properties  of  it  necessarily  follow.  Our  semes, 
it  is  true,  cannot  discern  them»  except  as  attributes  of  a  material 
object ;  but  the  whole  science  of  pure  geometry  proves  that  the 
fitificil  is  capable  of  conceiving  them  abstractedly — that  is,  without 
the  smallest  reference  to  matter.  The  words  denoting  such  ideas 
form,  therefore,  a  distinct  as  well  as  a  highly  important  and  in- 
teresting class ;  and  the  facility  and  nicety  of  discrimination  vnth 
which  the  Indo-European  tongues — especially  Sanscrit,  Greek, 
and  German — are  capable  of  expressing  them,  add  greatly  to 
their  richness  and  beauty,  and  give  them  a  marked  superiority 
over  all  the  Semitic  family. 

Tooke  only  attempted  a  small  portion  of  our  English  abstract 
nouns,  in  anything  like  a  direct  method ;  but  this  portion  was  too 
bard  for  him.  He  resolves  those  ending  in  th  into  third  persons 
of  verbSj  though  no  word  can  at  the  same  time  be  a  noun  substan- 
tive and  a  verb  in  any  person  ;  and  he  all  along  confounds  agent 
and  patient,  subject  and  predicate,  in  the  most  arbitrary  and 
illogical  manner.  We  shall  not  now  stop  to  examine  whether 
month  is  mooneth,  fifth ^v«/A,  or  knave  (German,  knabe,  a  youthl !) 
which  he  has  dragged  in  among  the  abstracts — ne  hajath,  qui 
nihil  habet;  hutt  we  will  just  bestow  a  few  words  on  his  famous 
etymology  of  truth.  We  are  not  going  to  animadvert  on  the  moral 
and  metaphysical  part  of  the  question,  which  has  been  sufficiently 
done  already,  but  merely  to  view  it  in  a  philological  light. 

The  whole  of  Tooke*s  case  rests  on  two  assumptions :  first,  that 
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to  trow  simply  deootes  to  think  or  heliei^e  /  s«eoiidly>  that  (mtt 
originally  meant,  and  still  does  mean,  what  tt  iirowed^  and  BOttuBg 
more  :  and  on  the  strength  of  these  conolusions,  neither  of  whidi 
he  has  proved,  be  flatters  himself  that  the  old-Aishiooed  notion  of 
truth  is  totally  exploded.  We  venture  to  think  tliat  the  followiog 
statement  is  rather  more  germane  to  the  matter.  Sanscrit  dAni^ 
to  be  established— ,/iantm  esse;  whence,  dhruwa^  certain — i.e.  mkf 
blished;  Qerman,  (rauen,  to  rely,  trust ;  treu^  faithful,  trae«-«mrif ; 
Anglo-Saxon,  tweoWy  fidus — treowth^  fides — wt^ns — both  subjec- 
tively and  objectively ;  English,  true,  truth.  To  these  we  may  add, 
Gothic,  /rt9^im9,-^Icelandic,  ^^^,— -fidus,  secums,  tutus  t  ill 
from  the  same  root,  and  all  conveymg  the  same  idea  of  stability  or 
security.  Ihruth,  therefore,  neither  means  what  is  tiumght  nor  irtiat 
is  taidf  but  that  which  is  permanent,  itahle,  and  is  aud  ought  to  be 
relied  upon,  because,  upon  sufficient  data,  it  is  capable  of  being 
demonstrated  or  shown  to  exist.  If  we  admit  this  explanaliQn, 
Tooke's  assertions,  that  there  is  nothing  but  truth  in  the  worM;-* 
in  other  words,  that  there  is  no  difference  between  truth  and  fabe* 
hood ;  that  without  mankind  there  could  be  no  truth,  ie.  without 
mankind  there  could  be  no  other  mode  of  existence ;  and  that  tuo 
contradictory  propositions  may  be  Uue  because  beUeeed  by  tbo 
utterers, — which  amounts  to  saying,  that  a  thing  may  be  and  aot 
be  at  the  same  time — become  vox  et  presterea  nihil.  In  all  n- 
quiries  after  truth  the  question  is,  not  what  people,  who  may  or 
may  not  be  competent  to  form  an  opinion,  think  or  Mieoe,  Imt 
what  ^ottncls  they  have  for  believing  it.  A  man  may  feel  pe^ 
suaded  that  two  and  two  make  five,  or  that  the  angles  of  a  triiagie 
are  equal  to  three  right  angles ;  but  be  can  neither  prove  tb^ 
propositions  to  others,  nor  have  them  demonstrated  to  himMlf, 
because  they  come  under  the  Houhynymn  category  of  tfdtm  (hat 
are  not,  Mr.  Stewart  observes^  that  Tooke  avoids  all  renrenee 
to  mathematical  science ;  we  trow  that  he  had  good  reasons  for 
this  omission. 

We  think  we  have  shown  that  Tooke's  doctrines  are  not  to  li« 
admitted  without  restriction ;  and  that  his  application  of  them  u 
far  from  being  universally  correct  It  may  perhaps  be  said,  that 
it  is  easier  for  a  man  to  find  fault  with  the  doings  of  other  etymo- 
logists than  to  produce  anything  more  to  the  purpose  himself* 
But  though  it  would  be  peirimi  emempliy  and  fatal  to  the  wb(d^ 
craft  of  reviewing,  to  admit  that  no  man  is  entitled  to  criticise  t 
poem  unless  he  is  able  to  write  one,  we  (shall,  on  the  present  ocea- 
sion,  imitate  the  example  of  <  Milbum,  the  fairest  of  critics/  and 
give  those,  who  ma^  think  themselves  aggrieved  by  us,  their  re- 
venge They  may,  if  they  please,  consider  the  following  detadied 
articles  as  a  specimen  of  a  new  Etymologicon  Anglicaeum,  and 
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dad  with  them  as  they  think  fit.  At  all  events,  the  observations 
may  serve  as  an  extension  of  our  critique  on  the  books  we  have 
been  professing  to  review,  and  as  a  vehicle  for  communicating 
seme  etymologies  which,  whether  right  or  wrong,  do  not  appear 
to  be  generally  known. 

Abraid,  Braid. — Our  etymologists  have  given  the  various 
significations  of  these  words  more  or  less  correctly,  and  referred 
some  of  them  to  the  Icelandic  and  Anglo-Saxon  bregda.  No 
one  has,  as  for  as  we  know,  attempted  to  assign  the  primary  sense, 
or  to  classify  the  numerous  and  seemingly  unconnected  accepta- 
tions. This,  we  think,  may  be  done  as  follows.  The  Icelandic 
verb  bregda,  and  its  corresponding  noun  bragd,  denote — 1.  sud- 
den, ^uick  motion — whence  hrcdd,  a  start;  2.  removal — 'the 
kerchiefe  oflF  her  hede  she  braide;*  3,  transition,  change  to  a  dif- 
feient  state  of  things — v.  1 9.,  *  out  of  her  sleep  she  braide;*  4. 
change  of  countenance,  gesture — whence  the  provincial  term  to 
braid  of  one's  parents — t.  e.,  resemble  them — vultu  vel  geatu  r«- 
firre;  6.  change  produced  by  artificial  means,  to  braid,  nectere — 
hence  metaph.,  as  Dr.  Webster  well  observes  ;  6.  deceit,  to  de- 
ceive— neetere  dolos.  The  simple  verb  also  denotes  to  reproach — 
whence  onr  upbraid — the  precise  force  of  which  is  not  quite  ob- 
vious ;  it  seems  to  include  the  idea  of  a  sudden  stroke  or  attack. 
Boucher's  fancy  of  a  connexion  between  abraid  and  broad  is  quite 
out  of  the  question.  We  give  this,  out  of  a  multitude  of  instances, 
to  show  the  light  thrown  on  our  language  by  the  Icelandic,  which 
has  hitherto  been  most  strangely  neglected  by  our  lexicographers. 

Agog. — We  shall  say  nothing  of  the  innumerable  conjectures 
respecting  this  word,  except  that  Mr.  Richardson's  derivation 
from  the  Gothic  gaggan^  to  go^  is  against  all  analogy.  He  ought 
to  have  known  that  tLis  verb  is  in  reality  gangan,  and  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  the  parent  of  either  gag  or  gog.  We  believe  that  the 
Roxburghshire  phrase,  on  aojft,  adduced  by  Mr,  Brockett,  points 
to  the  true  origin ;  viz.,  Icelandic,  d  ^^yium— on  the  watch  or 
look-out — from  the  neuter  passive  verb  gcegiax,  to  peep  or  pry. 

Ai8TRB>  EsTRE. — This  word  has  long  been  a  crux  etymolo- 
gtmitn  ;  even  Adelung  confesses  that  he  has  nothing  satisfactory  to 
ofiier  respecting  it.  Though  found  in  one  form  or  other  all  over  the 
north  of  Europe,  it  is  evidently  not  a  native,  but  an  exotic  term 
of  art  We  believe  the  following  to  be  the  true  history  of  it. 
Italian,  lofira  (Jabula  lapidea),  a  stone  or  marble  slab  used  for 
flooring — lattricare,  to  lay  a  stone  floor ;  laslrico,  a  pavement  or 
stone  door — xAotrrpojros.  By  a  confusion  between  the  initial  con- 
sonant and  the  article,  common  in  Italian  (comp.  azzurro,  from 
lazur,  fiinfenio  for  in/emo),  lastrico  became  astrico — a  word  pre- 
served by  Florio  and  Torriano,  though  omitted  by  Alberti  and 
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the  '  Vocabolario  della  Crusca.'  In  this  fonn  the  Italitn  architects 
employed  in  our  ecclesiastical  edifices  imported  it  into  the  trans- 
alpine regions,  where,  under  the  further  mutations  of  aederiek, 
esirich,  astre,  estre^  aistre,  it  appears  at  various  times  under  the 
following  gradation  of  meanings: — 1.  stone  floor,  pavement,  paved 
causeway;  2.  plaster-floor,  also  ceiling;  3.  hearth,  fire-place;  4. 
apartment;  5.  dwelling-house.  It  is  curious  to  see  how  nearly 
people  often  approach  the  truth  without  being  able  to  find  it. 
Schmeller  traces  the  word  to  astrko,  but  no  further ;  and  Adelui^ 
actually  refers  to  Ducange  for  lastra,  without  suspecting  that  it 
furnishes  a  clue  to  the  whole  matter.  We  leave  those  who  have 
leisure  and  opportunity  to  inquire  whether  the  original  form  i^ 
lastra  or  astra,  Frisch  gives  aster,  lapis  quadratus  ;  but  we  caa 
find  no  other  authority  for  the  word. 

Alder. — *  French,  auZneyaune;  Italian, aZno  ;  Spanish, olano; 
Latin,  alnus:  so  called  quod  alatur  amne.^ — Richardson. 

]N  either  a  complete    etymology,  nor  entirely  correct.     The 
Spanish  synonym  is  alUo,  not  cdamo,  which  means  vl poplar;  and 
the  following  are  surely  more  nearly  related  to  an  Kuiglish  \fosi 
than  terms  of  Latin  extraction:    Anglo-Saxon,  celr  (also  ahr, 
air — apparently  dialectical  forms) ;  old  High  German,  elira,  and, 
by  transposition,  erila;  modem  German,  erlej   Lower  Saxoa, 
eller  (still  used  in  Yorkshire  and  Scotland)  ;  Icelandic,  cbIji,  ebd 
(resembling  the  Latin) ;  Swedish,  cd  (the  simple  root)  ;  Danish, 
elle.    This  is  a  sample  of  the  care  of  our  lexicographers  in  col* 
lecting  Teutonic  etymologies.    Though  the  above  synonyms  illusr 
trate  several  curious  points  relating  to  the  formation  of  language, 
not  one  is  given  by  Todd  or  Richardson ;  and  Dr.  Webster  only 
has  the  Anglo-Saxon  air — not  so  genuine  a  form  as  idr.    VVe 
adduce  this  word  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  showing  how  unsafe  it  b 
to  catch  at  mere  resemblances  in  sound  or  spelling.     Schmeller, 
in  his  valuable  Bavarian  Dictionary,  observes,  that  the  termioauon 
ter  or  der  is  a  relic  of  an  ancient  word  denoting  tree — hobm-der^ 
elder-tree ;  wachol-der,  juniper-tree.     It  might  seem  an  obviow 
.  deduction  from  analogy,  that  alder  is  also  al-tree;  but  this,  though 
plausible  enough,  would  be  an  erroneous  conclusion.     The  d  ia 
alder  is  of  very  recent  date,  being  introduced,  euphonice  graiidj 
to  prevent  the  unpleasant  collision  between  I  and  r.     The  Ger- 
mans seem  to  have  transposed  their  elira  for  the  same  reasoiu 
The  derivation  of  alnus  from  alo  does  not  ieem  very  probable; 
it  is  more  likely  to  be  connected  with  a  class  of  words  denotiif 
moisture — uligo,  ulva,  &c. 

Ashler  Stones. — '  Stones  as  they  come  from  the  quarry.' — 
Todd,  Webster.  Meant,  we  suppose,  to  prove  Pope's  dictum, 
that  a  dictionary-maker  does  not  know  the  meaning  of  tu?o  words 
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put  together.  If  any  inquisitive  foreigner  should  happen  to  learn 
that  our  most  superb  public  edifices — St.  Paul's  and  York  ca- 
thedrals, for  example — are  aHhleT»worh ;  that  is,  constructed  (as 
here  defined)  of  stones  as  they  come  from  the  quarry ;  what  an 
elevated  opinion  he  must  form  of  English  architecture !  No  one, 
as  far  as  we  know,  has  attempted  an  etymology  of  the  word ; 
which  seems  to  be  confined  to  the  British  islands :  we  believe  it 
to  be  Celtic.  The  Gaelic  is  clach  shreathal  (pronounced  shredl)  ; 
i.  e.y  stone  laid  in  rows — from  sreah,  a  row.  We  have  another 
Celtic  term  still  more  extensively  diffused — viz.,  gavelocky  a  large 
<:row  used  by  masons  and  quarrymen.  A  lynx-eyed  antiquary 
might  hefe  find  materials  for  some  speculation  respecting  the 
native  country  of  the  workmen  employed  in  the  construction  of 
our  old  castles  and  cathedrals.  But  indeed,  speaking  seriously — 
though  we  suspect  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  exaggerates  the  amount 
of  the  Celtic  element  in  our  actual  language — we  can  have  no 
doubt  that  that  element  is  a  very  considerable  one ;  and  that  the 
author,  if  there  ever  shall  be  one,  of  a  complete  English  Lexicon, 
will  be,  inter  alia,  a  Celtic  scholar. 

Average. — We  believe  our  English    termination    has    here 
helped  to  confound  three  perfectly  distinct  words.     The  old  law- 
term  denoting  the  service  which  a  tenant  was  bound  to  render  to 
his  lord  with  teams  and  carriages,  is  from  Latin,  barb,  averium, 
originally,  goods,  property ;    in  a  secondary  sense,  jumentum ; 
Scotici,  aiver  (compare  chattel  and  cattle).    The  marine  term — 
French,  avarie,  is  the  German  haferey;  Lower  Saxon,  Aarerye— 
meaning,  in  the  first  instance,  harbour  dues ;  more  commonly,  a 
contribution  towards  loss  or  damage  incurred  at  sea ;  and  in  a 
still  more  extensive  acceptation,  a  mean  proportion  between  un- 
equal quantities.    Lastly,  average  or  averish,  after<grass,  stubble — 
a  sense,  we  believe,  confined  to  the  Anglian  and  Northumbrian 
counties-ris  the  Icelandic  afrett  or  afrettr;  Danish,  afredf  aevret 
— ^primanly,  an  inclosure,  also  pasturage — after-grass.     We  are 
ashamed  to  say,  that  a  whole  bevy  of  provincial  glossarists  have 
acquiesced  in  the  portentous  mongrel  etymology  of  hiver,  eatage  ! 
Tell  it  not  at  Copenhagen !     Had  they  resolved  the  parallel  term 
eddish  into  eatage,  it  would  have  been  more  to  the  purpose.  This 
is  a  word  of  remote  antiquity.    In  Ulphilas,  we  find  atisks,  seges  ; 
in  Anglo-Saxon,  aiwc,  vicarium  ;    in  the  Leges  Baju variorum, 
ezzisczun — apparently,  park  or  paddock-fence ;  in  various  glosses 
of  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  ezzisc,  ezzisca,  seges;  and  in 
the  modem  Bavarian,  dtzen,  to   depasture — dtZf  eddish,  after- 
math— and  essisch,  a  common  field ;  all  from  the  verbs  etan,  ezzan, 
essan,  to  eat.     In  average  the  primary  import  is  inclosure — the 
derivative,  food  or  pasturage — in  eddish,  originally  food,  there  is 

a  curious 
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a  curious  Buctuation  between  the  two  meanings.  It  is  not  qih 
worthy  of  notice,  that  in  Greek  xo^rof  means  both  gramm  and 
hortu9 :  if  food  or  pasturage  is  the  original  sense,  the  Persian 
khorden,  to  eat,  furnishes  a  plausible  etjmologj* 

Award. — Of  the  various  etymologies  proposed  for  this  word^ 
we  shall  merely  observe,  that  Tooke's — '  a  determination  d  qui 
c'est  a  yarckr'*— is  the  clumsiest  and  worst.  Award  has  evidently 
a  subjective,  not  an  objective  meaning  ;  and  an  etymon  that  con* 
founds  the  two  ideas,  seems  neither  logical  nor  very  probable.  We 
have  nothing  certain  to  offer  in  lieu  of  it ;  but,  like  Rumonri  wa 
have  *  a  couple  of  mpponea.^  Qvardi,  in  Icelandic,  is  a  half^U, 
statute  measure,  whence  the  verb  aqvarda^  to  allot ;  u  e.p  to  give 
a  man  his  measure.  If  we  suppose  this  to  have  come  in  vrith  the 
Northmen,  and  to  have  become  a  forensic  term,  it  follows,  that 
when  our  barristers  and  commissioners  make  their  awards^  they 
are  dealing  out  justice  by  the  half-eU,  They  who  think  this  irm 
boutiquier,  may  take  refuge  in  the  Lower  Saion  warden^  to  ni 
the  worth,  to  estimate.  In  the  Rouchi  or  Valenciennes  dialect, 
which  has  borrowed  a  good  deal  from  the  Belgtc,  OMWrde  is  ao 
expert,  or  legal  appraiser — 

<  Utrum  honim  mavis  aedpe !' 

BiBCH.^-This  tree  of  knowledge  bears  a  name  atialogotK  to 
the  one  so  well  known  at  Eton  and  Westminster,  not  only  in  all 
the  German  and  Slavonic  tongues,  but  also  in  the  Sanscrit-^ 
Vhwjja.  On  this  foundation  Klaprotfa  builds  an  argument  for 
the  northern  origin  of  the  dominant  race  in  Hindostan.  It  seetns 
birch  was  the  only  tree  the  invaders  recognized,  and  could  nasie, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Himalaya ;  all  others  being  new  to  them. 
The  inference  may  be  right  or  wrong — it  is,  at  all  events,  in- 
genious. 

Blind. — We  admit  the  ingenuity  of  Tooke's  derivation  from 
blinnan,  to  stop,  but,  like  Miss  £dgeworth*8  hero,  Mr.  Madeod, 
we  think  it  may  be  dooted — for  the  following  reasons : — 1. 6ftfifuin 
does  not  mean  to  stop  up,  obturare,  but  simply  to  cease,  discon- 
tinue ;  2.  it  is  not  a  simple  verb,  but  in  reality  be''Unnan,  as  is 
proved  by  the  old  high  German  gloss  pi-linnan,  cesiare,  and  the 
Icelandic  linnan,  the  preposition  be  or  bi  not  being  known  in  this 
language ;  nevertheless  the  adjective  is  exactly  the  same,  bHndr, 
though  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  it  could  be  formed  from  the  simple 
linnan.  We  say  nothing  respecting  the  real  etymology,  because 
we  believe  that  nothing  is  known  of  it  beyond  the  Moeso-Gotliic 
blinds,  Schmitthenner^s  reference  of  it  to  blenden,  occo^care, 
seems  to  be  a  hysteron-proteron.  Blenden  is  a  causative  verb,  de- 
noting to  make  blinds  like  raise  from  me,  set  from  sit,  conse- 
quently, of  more  recent  origin  than  the  adjective.  Grimm's  deri- 
vation 
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vatipn  from  blandoOf  to  confuse,  is  more  probable,  but  not  quite 
convincing. 

•  CoTTBB.— Our  readers  are  doubtless  aware  that  the  appellations, 
Coiorii^  Co8cee,Bordarii,  in  Domesday^  have  caused  our  antiquaries 
a  great  deal  of  perplexity.  We  do  not  undertake  to  settle  the 
entire  question^  but  we  may  perhaps  furnish  something  like  a  clue 
to  ooe  of  the  terms.  In  Lower  Saxony,  the  former  abode  of  our 
ancestorsi  the  following  classes  existed  late  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury:^— 1.  bauer,  the  Anglo-Saxon  ceorl,  one  who  holds  and  cutti- 
Tales  a  farm  of  not  less  than  a  carucate  or  ploughgate  of  land, 
commonly  about  thirty  acres ;  2.  haJbmeyer^  in  Brunswick  Aoib- 
ffdmmert  a  smaller  farmer  occupying  only  half  the  amount  \  3.  kiiter' 
iotkeff  kokctsa,  kossai,  one  who  holds  a  cottage  and  a  quantity  of 
laad  not  exceeding  the  fourth  part  of  an  ordinary  farm^  having  no 
pbygh  or  team,  and,  consequently,  no  land  under  tillage;  4. 
MiiktiUer,  who  has  nothing  but  a  cot,  and  a  Bix\9l\  garden  or  croft, 
onetimes  called  hand/rohner,  from  being  chiefly .  occupied  in 
servile  manual  labour  for  his  feudal  superior.  The  above  words 
ve  used  with  some  occasional  latitude  of  application,  but  we  be- 
lieve that  we  have  given  the  original  meanings.  There  is  no  ety- 
mological connexion  between  bordariua  and  brinksiUer^  the  former 
being  derived  from  bordp  a  cottage,  the  latter  from  brink,  a  small 
croft;  nor  do  they  appear  to  have  denoted  the  same  class  of  per- 
tons;  but  we  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  of  the  original  identity 
ofooseejv  with  koHot^  or  kotsasi.  It  is  evident  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  brought  the  term  with  them  from  Germany,  and,  con- 
sequently, that  something  like  the  same  gradations  of  society 
existed  among  them  in  their  Pagan  state  as  at  the  time  of  our 
Bational  survey.  We  believe  that  a  careful  study  of  the  old 
Lower  Saxon,  Frisic,  Danish,  and  Icelandic  laws  would  amply 
fepay  the  legal  S|iul  constitutional  antiquary  as  well  as  the  phi- 
lologist.* 

Curl. — Among  various  etymologies  for  this  word,  only  one  of 
which  is  to  the  purpose,  Mr.  Todd  gives  pleasantly  enough,  Danish 
hriBe,  which  means  to  itch!  The  Icelandic  krulla  does,  indeed, 
ngnify  to  curl,  but  this  is  as  etymologically  distinct  from  krille  as 
ttfuos  is  from  xptos.  The  primary  meaning  of  the  word  seems  to 
have  been  hitherto  overlooked.  We  conceive  that  our  curl,  the 
Scottish  curling  (a  game  on  the  ice),  with  the  verb  to  hurl,  in- 
chiding  the  Cornish  hurling  (a  sort  of  cricket),  are  merely  different 
forms  and  modifications  of  roll  In  Schmeller's  Dictionary  we 
find  kroUen,  to  curl  the  hair;  horlen,  hurlen,  to  roll,  to  play  at 

•  We  may  lake  this  opportunity  of  directing  the  attention  of  the  reader  curious  in 
nieh  matters  to  a  Taluable  littie  tract  on  AfieientJurie$,  lately  published  by  Mr.  Repp, 
>a  kelanderof  extensive  l«anuxig,  employed  in  the  Advocates'  Library  at  Edinburgh. 

skittles. 
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skittles.    Scroll  is  also  of  the  same  hmiyf  ext^\y  amweiiog  to 
Latin  vohtmen.     Compare  troll,  MtroUy  &a.  i 

Db A RTH. — ^Tooke,  in  his  antipathy  to  abtirocU^  e^iplfiojifdetrth 
into  derethj  Anglo-Saxon  derian^  nocere.  Tiiif  we  liold  to,  be 
just  as  felicitous  as  the  Bishop  of  Winchester's  guess  that^aiugy 
meant  a  cathedral*  It  is  a  noun  formed  from  the  adjeotive  dm, 
like  caritof  from  caruSf  and,  etymologically  speakiatg,  .neither  de- 
notes sujfering  nor  scarcity ,  but  simply  costliness^  i^Af»rtce----OM 
German,  tiur,  precious,  tiuramf  to  hold  dear,  glon/y.  The  GeroNU) 
equivalent  for  derian  is  derjan  or  daron^  laedere — as  diatinct  from 
tiur  and  dear  as  light  is  from  darkness. 

Except.— It  has  been  the  fashion  since  the  appearance  of  tbe 
Diversions  of  Purley  to  call  exoej^,  save,  and  similar  expressioos^ 
verbs  in  the  imperative  mood.  Dr.  Webster,  though  he  profesKi 
o  have  made  no  use  of  Tooke's  writings,  frequently  advances  die 
same  doctrines  in  nearly  the  same  words,  and  is  very  severe  on 
gnunmarians  who  regard  such  words  as  conjunctions.  In  the  a- 
amples,  *  Israel  bum^  none  of  them  save  Hazor  only ' — '  I  wonU 
that  all  were  as  I  am,  except  these  bonds ' — he  considers  it  u 
certain  that  save  and  except  are  transitive  verbs  with  an  object 
following  them.  We  hesitate  not  to  say  that  they  cannot  be  v^bs, 
imperative  or  indicative,  because  they  have  no  subjectf  and  that  a 
verb  could  not  be  employed  in  any  language  that  distinguishes  the 
different  persons  without  a  gross  violation  of  idiom.  This  will 
cl^rly  appear  if,  in  the  vulgar  Latin  version  of  the  latter  seoteoee, 
^  Opto  omnes  fieri  tales,  qualis  et  ego  sum,  exceptis  vincuiis  bis/ 
we  substitute  ^  excipe  vinctda  hwc,*  or  any  other  person  of  €xdpi$* 
The  fact  is,  that  in  the  above  instances  save  is  an  adjective  iMth 
the  force  of  a  participle  (Latin,  salvus)^  and  except  an  abbreviated 
participle ;  in  short,  these  and  many  similar  forms  were  onginallj 
ablatives  absolute,  a  construction  as  familiar  in  Anglo-SaxoQ|  OM 
Grerman,  and  Icelandic,  as  in  Latin,  but  necessarily  less  apparent 
in  modern  languages,  in  which  the  distinctions  of  case  are  obli- 
terated. The  following  examples,  all  taken  from  existing  vernoos 
of  the  New  Testament,  show  the  progress  of  the  ablative  participle 
to  an  indeclinable  word.  Icelandic  *  undantekwum  thessum  bon- 
dum/  exactly  equivalent  to  exceptis  vincalis  his — Italian,  eoodttuk 
queste  catene,  preserving  the  number  and  gender,  but  losing  tbe 
case;  Spanish,  salvo  estas  prisiones;  Portuguese,  excepto estas pri- 
zoens  ;  German,  ausgenommen  diese  bdnde,  where  all  distinctioo  of 
number,  case,  and  gender  is  lost.  Such  phrases  as  demus  iUi  esse, 
French  supposons  quHl  vienne,  sometimes  rendered  in  English  by 
verbs  and  sometimes  by  conjunctions,  are  different  constructimt, 
tolally  unconnected  with  die  point  in  debate. 

*  Vide  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  vol  Hi.  c.  9^  p,  250. 

HAGOI.B.— 
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Haggle.— Mr.  Todd  refers  this  word  to  the  French  harceler  ; 
aod  Dr.  Webster  tries  to  connect  it  through  the  medium  of  higgle 
with  the  Danish  hykkf  to  play  the  hypocrite.  Hykle  is  borrowed 
from  the  German  heucheln^  and  neither  agrees  with  our  English 
word  in  form  nor  meaning.  A  derivation  furnished  by  Schmeller 
u  somewhat  curious.  Hdkeln,  literally  to  hook,  also  applied  to  a 
sort  of  boys'-play,  in  which  each  inserts  his  hooked  forefinger  into 
tbat  of  his  opponent,  and  tries  to  drag  him  from  his  standing — 
whence  metaphorically  to  strive,  wrangle.  According  to  this 
etymon,  haggling  is  *  playing  zt  finger  •hookey.* 

Loud. — Mr.  Tooke  confidently  refers  this  word  to  the  Anglo-> 
Saxon  hlowan,  to  low,  and  exults  greatly  at  the  discovery  that 
some  of  our  old  writers  wrote  it  lowd.  They  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  capricious  orthography  of  the  middle  ages  will  be  able  to 
appreciate  this  sort  of  evidence  at  its  real  worth.  Until  it  is  shown 
by  wh^t  process  hlud  can  be  extracted  from  hlowan,  which  we  do 
not  think  a  very  easy  task,  we  shall  prefer  believing  that  loud  does 
not  mean  what  is  lowed  or  bellowed^  but  what  is  heard.  We  do 
not,  indeed,  find  any  simple  verb,  hluany  or*  Uuen,  to  hear;  but 
there  are  the  following  traces  of  one — Gothic  hliuma,  the  ear, 
evidently  a  verbal  noun — Old  German,  hliumunt,  hearsay,  report ; 
ibsen,  to  listen ; — and  many  others.  On  this  supposition,  the 
Anglo-Saxon  hlud,  Old  Grerman,  hlut.  Modem  German  Umt,  hud, 
also,  sound,  will  denote  qaod  aure  percipitur.  It  is,  at  least,  certain 
that  a  similar  verb  has  nearly  gone  the  round  of  the  European 
languages : — Greek  xXi/w,  Latin  cZt*o,  clueo,  inclytus,  Lithuanian 
klottsyti,  Irish  cluinim,  Welsh  clywed,  besides  several  Sclavonic 
words.  The  root  of  all  is  to  be  found  in  the  Sanscrit  sru,  to  hear, 
in  which  the  s  is  palatal,  consequently  organically  allied  to  the 
initial  consonant  of  kKvcj  and  its  fellows. 

Much,  more. — According  to  Tooke,  ^more,  most,  are  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  mowe,  a  mow,  or  heap,  q.  d.  mower,  mowest.  Much 
is  abbreviated  from  mokel,  mykel,  mochel,  muchel,  a  diminutive 
of  moJ* 

More  strange,  we  fear,  than  true  1  We  know  the  Greeks  had  their 
iouhmpof,  and  similar  words,  but  nobis  non  licet  esse  tarn  disertis* 
We  affirm,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  there  is  not  an  instance 
of  a  substantive  in  the  comparative  or  superlative  degree,  in  a 
single  Germanic  dialect  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  statement  is  equally  incredible.  It  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  show  how  the  Gothic  mikils,  a  word  known  to  be  more 
than  fourteen  hundred  years  old,  was  manufactured  from  either 
mo  or  mow  ;  and  such  phrases  as  se  mycel  Atlas,  that  is,  accord- 
ing to  our  oracle,  Atlas  the  little  mow,  sound  as  odd  to  us,  as  meri- 
Mous,  respectable,  worthy  of  the  gallows,  did  to  Golownin'a 

VOL,  LiY*  MO.  CYiii.  z  Japanese 
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Japanesa  pupik.  The  real  positive  of  mort  must  be  mmf^t  io  a 
very  different  quarter.  Sanscrit,  maha^  great^  a  presaat  partidpW 
of  moA)  to  grow,  increase ;  Persian  mih  ;  Greek  ijJyat,  yJfpi^  \ 
Gothic,  mJAtit;  Old  German^  mi&At( ;  Icelandic,  mJAtU;  Aaglo- 
8axon»  micel;  Latin»  magnu9.  For  the  comparativei  we  haw 
Greeks  /AsT^Anr ;  Gothic,  fncixa;  Latin,  tuajor  ;  loelandici  mmi; 
Old  German,  meto  ;  Anglo-Saxon,  moTOi-^^Qimi  muttts  oiiti.  If 
these  comparatives  are  not  from  a  more  simple  and  primitive  fonn 
than  the  positives  now  extant,  the  medial  oonsoaaat  may  be 
dropped  euphonue  gratii.  It  re-appears  in  iMytarosf  atid  fnoft* 
mils,  L  e.»  mag-nmu$f  but  not  in  Gothic,  m/oiiU^  nor  anj  of  its 
Germanic  brethren.  This  example  may  direct  us  where  to  look 
for  the  verbal  roots  of  many  of  our  simple  adjectives* 

*  Odd.  Owed,  wanted  to  make  up  another  pair«'  ^  Oet,  Oiti, 
from  Anglo-Saxon,  ontiani  detarparoi  i.  e^  made  vile  or  worth- 
less.'~IVN)As. 

Just  as  much  as  Cinderella's  oodb-foiM  mtee  ^»ere  identical 
^th  the  eoctiks  mwri  of  Semiramis.  Odd  does  not  signify  dot 
ciency  but  surplus ;  art  1ms  not  the  least  connexion  with  orkte; 
and  both  are,  in  fact^  different  forms  of  the  same  word.  In  Ice- 
landic, oddfy  is  a  point,  cuspis ;  Danish,  odd^  the  same ;  Sweditli, 
sidd,  a  point,  also  odd  in  die  £nglish  sense.  In  Grerman,  the  priowT 
meaning  of  ort  is  abo  point.  To  establish  a  connexion  between 
the  two^  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  Bavarian  dialect  In  thiS) 
ort  not  only  denotes  potn^,  but  also  beginning ,  the  end  of  a  ihr$ai 
or  ekein — and  what  is  most  to  our  purpose,  ort  oder  ekn,  is  ex* 
actly  our  odd  or  even.  In  odd,  the  idea  is  that  of  unity,  a  single 
point,  hence  one  over;  orte  are  waste  or  superfluous  endif  leaving 
The  latter  is  the  German  form,  the  former  the  ScandintfiWi  in 
which  the  r  is  assimilated  to  the  following  consonant^  by  a  veiy 
common  process  in  Icelandic — e.  yr.,  broddr,  a  sting,  Aogio- 
Saxon,  brord;  rodd,  voice,  Anglo-Saxon,  reord. 

Spick  and  Span. — These  words  have  been  sadly  tortured  b} 
our  etymologists — we  shall,  therefore,  do  our  best  to  deliver  tbeffl 
from  further  persecution.  Tooke  is  here  more  than  usually  aba- 
jive  of  his  predecessors ;  however,  Nemesis,  always  on  the  watdi) 
has  permitted  him  to  give  a  lumbering,  half  Dutch,  half  GennsB, 
etymology,  of  ^  shining  new  from  the  warehouse*  ^"-em  if  such  siaipls 
<;ollo^uial  terms  were  fomoed  in  this  clumsy  round-^bout  way. 
•Spick^new  is  simply  naiZ-iieti;,  and  span-new,  diip^new.  Maaj 
similar  expressions  are  cuiTent  in  the  north  of  Europe ;  firt-^f^i 
'spark-new,  spUnter-new,  abo  used  in  Cumberland ;  High  G^mta, 
nugelneUf  equivalent  to  the  Lower  Saxon  spiker^neu,  and  varioai 
others.  The  leading  idea  is  that  of  something  quickly  produced  or 
used  only  once.  T^  Icelaadia  spann  signifies  not  cmiy  cUp^  bat 
•^  •      .    - .  Jpwh 
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^wdn,  wfaence  wd  may  infer»  that  aa  the  Latin  ctHMear  denotes 
the  employnient  of  a  shell  to  convey  pottage  to  the  moudiy  ovr 
uoaophuiticatecl  ancestors  once  used  a'c&^  for  the  same  important 
purpose*  We  hope  none  of  onr  <  eaciusiTes'  will  quarrel  with  the 
word  or  the  thing  on  this  account  \  for  our  part>  we  think  that 
thoee  little  disdosures  of  ancient  manners  are  not  the  least  inte- 
resting  part  of  etymology. 

Stbp* FATHER.-— Tooke  refers  this  with  great  confidence  to  die 
DMiiah  sUdfader,  f.  d.,  pater  vieariusf  proving  that  he  knew 
little  either  of  the  history  or  analogy  of  language.  Stedfader  is  a 
corrupt  word  of  yesterday  t  the  genuine  t^tn  nUvfader  is  legiti* 
nmtely  connected  with  all  Um  older  dialects ;  and  we  would  sooner 
believe,  on  the  authority  of  MascariUe,  that  the  Armenians  change 
Hit  into  ftn,  than  that  our  ancestors  ever  converted  9ted  into  step. 
We  have  bo  doubt  that  Junius  is  right  in  referring  the  word  to 
9i€op,  orphanus.  The  simplest^  and  consequently  the  original  forms> 
leelandicf  sHupr,  Old  German,  ^iuf,  do  not  denote  step^father 
or  motbery  but  step-child,  orphan ;  and  all  doubt  respecting  the 
parent-verb  is  removed  by  the  Carhruhe  glossary  of  the  eighth  cen^ 
tary,  in  GraflPs  Dintiskai  which  gives  us  jpim  ar$tiu]^it  sttnni=: ultra 
vrbabor  (orbabor)  filio«— «We  take  th»  opportunity  of  observing^ 
tlu^  those  who  wish  to  investigate  the  original  forms  and  significa'* 
tions  of  the  Teutonic  tongues^  must  seek  them  in  the  vocabularies 
of  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  where  they  are  sometimes  more 
plainly  developed  than  in  the  Gothic  of  Ulphilas.  The  mere  English 
or  Liatin  scholar,  however,  had  better  let  them  alone,  as  it  requires 
considerable  knowledge  of  languages,  and  a  certain  skill  in  conjectu- 
ral criticism,  to  use  them  to  any  good  purpose.  For  example, /lo^Ao, 
9^po&Muty  conveys  no  idea  to  those  who  do  not  know  that  bothe,  in 
modem  German^  is  a  messenger ;  and  Umcnasech,  aquiluBf*  has  by 
some  been  interpreted  eagle,  and  by  odiers,  dark-cwmred,  duiky  ; 
whereas,  it  means  neither,  but  having  a  long  (aquiline)  nose,  in 
a  very  ancient  glossary  preserved  at  §t  Gall,  we  find,  singtdaris^ 
ijmr^— to  understand  which,  we  must  remember  the  German  eber,  a 
boar,  and  the  Italian  dnghiale,  or  French  sangUer,  wild  boar. 
This,  which  was  written  in  the  seventh  century,  illustrates  the  early 
formation  of  the  rustic  Roman;  and  the  following  specimens 
equally  show  the  antiquity  of  some  familiar  terms  in  our  own 
laoguage  I'^Clauswra^  piunte  (pound)  ;  scopa;  pesamo  (besom)  ; 
peUa;  seufia  (shovel)  ;  suUimUare;  drisgusli  (threshold)  i-^^tool^ 
0sranuSf  seems  to  have  lost  a  little  of  its  pristine  dignity* 

*  Farnatia  (phannaciaVpoMmi,  leenit  to  show  that  the  compiler  of  this  glossary 
%as  not  ad  apotAecary.  The  anUior  of  Douglas  would  have  been  delighted  with 
^  ngctareds,  mm  Haretm,^  ufiless  be  had  discbferfd  thai  citifH  does  not  hers  mean 
liflfitte  w  CltfUsrt  Mm^^mxi  hot  me^kned  iMnf,  pfaf^g. 

i  2  Write.— ^ 
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Bwwunrft  BuC»(tbffexiileHb^>of><im^¥>hifcii<mi^  l»||iildl;^ 

idnmiiutttfeWst^edn  tbeiiwo  MA>vdB«  (llprtbcidicbowiktof  ltep#<ni)ta 

t«keitf'iAr>afltiiMef9)'teiMy|^iV<i^  ehri8ti^4ilk<Ue«ii^fiii^^^4iij^ 

Stre^VlirbUJb  l9€l^AiytthbttM:diim»e(hi'^baitiin^^  tkat^idaBsiodl 

this  fielJcirf  Bugliihi'iiifaAolog^  ik  far  Ami'  beii^  e^liain^, «d[ 
Westaboldi^ 'glad  CD^eUt;tmit4d  ^th  MnQtWagi  olf  ihe  tmot 
lij^o^s  and  ecitiiitific  'a(>plioilioii  ^'ptvnciptes  tind  (ocmoas 
iridaetion  oi  (iaiticiitalrd^>that>fliaue  iMni  vMtoiiiid'irp^  son^  Uf 
tto  iiMep'todguaB;  r^MtUrhibas^bMn  d^  tthdl  19  still  dmng'by  *a 
Oermbnsioiid  DMa^y  irhich' oiiglM'Voiwdpte  ooi*  etiiAlatkHi;  IM 
lAioh  lie  may  tbrn^o  icNir  owft  adva»ivtrfgaj'      •  •  "   '    '  '  '  '* 

.MU     t*.  "    I''*     ,  Im        (T     111  o*  |f  »^i.  »       f  It;  •!     .,       r  1    'Ii'U.i  ■•   I     II *   / 

r'  itiM5't.ti  <;J  jp  .'iJi  »:,  Ic  i;i.'l  >  .'t  h  ••  '  I'*-'  .     /^o«.(J    f^i    ./..[./.'     I 

.    .-nj.   I!  ii     «    t«»  J^»  ii    )*{]  I  'n- -.  .i-i'h-i'.T"*"  t  III  »iil*j'  i"*o'«i  t_.,.|.  n  ,.T(, 

Mtcir'  Q^fmecUd  vMihi  \tiiote.Pimmnom.'    tBjrqHaltlcy  Gokndge. 
.  Sv^HiXiead^  1834«'"    'i'»     -..         .  •  «.   -     ,    -'.-■;.       t..,   •  .. 

'T'HIS 'leollwtion  of  livtes  ta,  irt  <Hif  ludgtnWkt,  a  tfrdi*  of  "dubh 
*^  iMufuM  merit/rtMUfiit^^im  fe<^alfy  an'a^'of  jiwtke  to  Afe 
atMfcor^nd  %wrf'wt  to  soUnA  Ik^t^atiin^  tf)i^fe«<;(i^  it  fhM'tte'toltt- 
mott  maM  df  c^untf  Mstoril^l  *  MMl  tirrbvinci^t'  bidgHiptiid^;  %}& 
»whk*i  •«»  conseqUettW  of  it*Ititlo  'ttiid  »A6*pIa€*r  of  irfrf  pdfWfetf- 
lionv' it/ raila  tM  riikclfibfeitlgtofifeattdid.  »'Mh  H*nlfey  O0W- 
ridga  j^voiriM*  himjetfa  feril[fin^»po€t  by^th«  beauHfuV5oirt*t^"«Bc. 
ithidi  ^«e)not]6Ml  fettine'^hife  ago  In  thip  J^ouritelj  Mwf'ivbick'*!*© 
truif iwiU^iioV'toiigMr^maial  4Mb€«oi^[^bdiM  by otbdA ^d »teBilr 
strain.  In  this  volume  he  has  not  only  given  us  many  very  lively 
and  ,\v^1l  stored  nafra^ve$  pf  the  liv^  of  eniineilt  persvps,  Diii.iMiS 
contnved.lp  inJienwearei  ioii^hmijuseciesfof  literary  aod  philoaQ- 
phical  criticisma,  which  generally^  for  their  titktbuiid  ^fiea^>  tnd 

always 
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alwl^s  for/theiii  ingeiiAitytlaiidi.bbmty^idMeiteyiiliBd-viirif^ 
M|pa)v>tbevttaitlid  ptfutal/ofimBiyAintti  t9t  kltoe?i%iadLb^iilr0e|MV 

(t^ewoith  MAiiJbnitortoof»^Utb^iW^cmihiia^lfi«eefli3^ 
141  do^  t<S|ilhka)ay{b«jaUo^4ifdiibal»lbe4^idfolm^ 
pessotiaide60iiirel»jai|dlice.&Qjikiqr  ofiprd^rMiie  mmnd^vml  i*ii«iooe 
•dvamag^oi;  ajikififtl  ,bitt^^y»^lhai/4ml^h  >df  ^l/tvWobmmitmtf 
13  deeply  ii»|eic9tiiif^ibtiliiiid^k^         th^  jyHiiitii4'<0pb«ii&<tfiil»iiM> 

m  Bp^fik  re|K]|»tti)nediipS{th9>«Qiasioiii|l,08«»v^^  ^neittl\it(erlitiii(e 
^mi  scioneck  .\W«lBiiqf^ibeiilioi^^a$Atotb6lBQ€ieio£^t^raQrtof(]ii^ 
lento  M4iichiw«/»U«ile^  lfaetiife,4)if  J)AFqihfr^  in^  tJu9iw<Nr|: 

ridge  has  not  recorded,  amongst  the  li^kon-docMt'^igo^tdaeds* 
ibi#'  <)figbiailiDtl»  and/jdJra«tio«rfio6 /WiUitoii  \B«Brtra«'^ 
tapedifeiqii.i»>to  *tbei^Wffi4as  i)i  ai77S<r>i.  JB^tnuif^  6tc<Miiiii  of  this 
tous^-rrti qheiyp^irbpniiott ofi ^it^htifwouM >he tns [a<tQeptJiU8<  1^  ibe 
4IOII1IIUU1  Ba<to  thf^i  wMfiti&c  ireaderH-\i^as  gmatly  fldmh-edfcjr-Mr^ 
ti.  Colei»dger*8f  lamemed  ifatkeiv  Vih»  liieditoeaj.  t^at  it'  was'the 
lillealfbookfof  itravelsibe  Iwewn^ivifttwin  tb^spimnQf  .Ae«ld  tra»- 
wUera.fi  ItiHf  iffde^t  *^n  8diW9blevDliim«t,.a0dM«.doiibl2V6ry 
Hioch  whether  there  are  ..hftlf-af 4ofiQR  >  ei^ieonvarlfs  ^  of  i  wbioh^  •  ibe 
American  literature  has  so  much  reason  to  be  proud ;  nor  will  any 
one  lay  down  the  book  without  a  feeling  of  gratitude  to  Bartram's 
kind  and  intelligent  patimpi-^       ■        ■-— 

We  have  lately  expressed  our  opinion  of  the  great  difficulties 
attending  biographical  composition — not  the  least  of  which  arises 
frral  the  etactlfioi^lyarjrinipirefldioA^bein^^A^r^j^  pre^^lenty  6f 
its  oonipenilivetea66'^0fnaTMi^*ibi»ti^i  ^  To  write ^h  IffeFof  an 
mdivtdiia)  m  dBet  fpvrfient  dinr  juafly,  ad^uaMy,  dnd  with'  spirit, 
not  only  requires,  as  it  always  necessarily  mult  requib^, 'sbmetbing 
oft  Ui^:e)(^^tiveite4ente.c(f  ^  driBWtis^i^h^>noyeli^t>'aiid^keihV^ 
ft^rian,  jcopt^inedjattd  copv^r^pd  jrrnbMt.jjntiBjdbdiliott  tot|hi«>  iviplA^ 
9fl, eni^ficjpatiof)  fii9P[i,th^ioR^l^o^0;c^.<(b<^  mauy.^cigftUi'ejcainjptes 
/Of imod^iu  \i^aem^  ^^^^glm  fimei^nM  Ui^ttantithetifi  Aislincr 
(i««.(whic))  fxisU  bf t^efi  :biogmpby  ^nd)  bHtary^naa  f(»epie9J#f 
Uterary /(cuiniiosili^^n.  :3Vm«  ii^s^^o m^oifltld  Kf^i tWtlinkaofibiiiiiftii 
9jmpi^9T-TMiiA^Qjf^\ih^fypiff^  ^ppetile.|oj!  mji^hfi^pi^  ««H5cr 
iQt^n-TWipq^}  4i(6i'9tofW— rthatj  ainri^s^j^wd  Migwt^-  «b)  ^9e 
ilOO«fex>f  the  iJin»»  of  ^nk^  there  hfts  \^n^  sp  ^oormoNs  n  or^p  of 

'rrr^ ,   ,.    ,\u    '. .;■!     ..■  ..,n>M'w   >.;!■    j1 .'.I  J 

*  Tr^ls  through  North  and  South  Caxydma,  Georgia.  Bast  aod  Wf^  Flon^ay 
file  Chdrok^e  Cbh^,'ttife^^Wn&veT^^t(it&sof  &^  or  iDjfJek  Confe- 

dMCVf'tlc.    %WmialniBartMilt' »iiil^  '  '" 

late. 
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late/ they  nevertheless  interest  the  common  reider^  «ttd  find  puN 
chasers  with  sufficient  readiness  to  insure  a  continuance  of  the 
trade.  Such  crude  and  trashy  compilations  may  well  be  easy  of 
execution  to  one  who  has  taken  his  first  degree  m  Grub  Street; 
and  really  some  of  the  subjecU  of  very  recent  biography  deserved 
nothing  better,  or  in  a  better  manner,  to  be  said  of  them ;  bat 
genuine  and  legitimate  biography  is  now-a-days  little  understood  or 
appreciated— certainly  much  less  so  than  formerly :  and  even  the 
popularity  of  the  well-known  '  Life  of  Nelson/  and  of  some  few 
other  admitted  instances  of  excellence  in  this  line,  seems  to  be 
entirely  without  effect  in  teaching  its  true  character  and  limito. 
The  whole  of  this  subject  is  remarkably  well  stated  and  illustrated 
by  Mr.  H.  Coleridge  in  his  Introductory  Essay : — 

« In  history/  he  there  says,  •  all  that  belongs  to  the  individual  is 
exhibited  in  subordinate  relation  to  the  commonwealth ;  in  biography, 
tiie  acts  and  aecidents  of  the  commonwealth  are  considered  in  tbcir 
relation  to  the  individual,  as  inflnences  by  whieh  his  character  b 
formed  or  nK>dified — as  eircunuiancei  amid  which  be  is  placed^— as  tht 
sphere  in  which  he  moves— or  the  materials  he  works  with.  T^ 
man  with  his  works,  his  words,  his  affections,  his  fortuuee,  is  the  end 
and  aim  of  all.  He  does  not,  indeed,  as  in  a  panegyric,  stand  alone  liks 
a  statue— but  like  the  central  figure  of  a  picture,  around  which  oUieis 
are  grouped  in  due  subordination  and  persnective,  the  general  dream" 
stances  pf  his  times  forming  the  back  and  fore  ground.  In  history, 
the  man,  like  the  earth  on  the  Copernicap  hypothesis,  is  part  of  a 
system ;  in  biography  he  is,  like  the  earth  in  the  ancient  cosmoggnyr 
the  centre  and  final  cause  of  the  system.' — ^p.  5. 

And  he  afterwards  adds,  with  equal  wisdom  mnd  eloquence  :-• 
*  We  cannot  be  supposed  to  censure  the  studv  of  hiatory ;  W9  only 
wish  it  to  be  properly  balanced  by  studies  which  tend  to  keep  the  eye 
of  man  upon  his  own  heart,  upon  the  sphere  of  his  immediate  duties 
of  those  duties  where  his  affections  are  to  be  exercised  and  regulated* 
and  which,  considering  man  as  a  person,  consider  him  as  sentient, 
intelligent,  moral,  and  immortal.  For  simply  to  think  of  a  man  ot  o 
sentient  being  is  inconsistent  with  that  hard-hearted  policy  tohich  vxmld 
employ  him,  reckless  of  his  suffering  or  enjoyment^  like  a  wedge  or  a 
rivet,  to  build  up  the  idol  temple  of  a  false  national  greatness;  to  reptd 
him  as  intelligent^  or  rather  as  capable  of  intelUgenccy  condemns  the  tfi- 
tem  that  would  ketp  Mmin  ignorance  to  serve  USe  purpose  qfkli  ru^ 
ms  game  cocks  are  penned  up  in  the  dark  that  they  mayMU  the  htikr; 
to  regard  him  as  morale  eorreets  the  primary  cowmtion  ofiMii(malpsi»' 
ptnty ;  and  io  revere  him  as  inunortal^  oomtnanas  pcrmnptorily  M  k 
shall  never  be  made  a  tool  or  an  instrument  to  any  end  in  ¥jiicA  hisiMm 
permanent  welfare  is  not  included.^ — ^p.  7. 

And  we  may  with  some  seriousness  remark,  in  the  apiritof  this 
fine  passage,  Ihat  it  ought  to  be  one  of  the  .chi^f  aims,  as  it  may 


be 
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be  die  Qobiett  uie»  of  biognipfay,  to  operate  as  a  moral  aptidote  lo 
the  soul'hardening  study  of  history — to  correct  what  the  habits  of 
public  life^  the  maxims  of  political  economyi  and  even  the  pursuit 
of  science  itself^  each,  more  or  less,  will  generally  produce,—, 
immely,  a  disposition  to  depreciate  all  individual  agencies,  to 
slight  all  faith  in  the  energies  of  genius  or  of  goodness,  and  to. 
merge  the  personal  being  of  men  in  the  generalized  qualities  of 
the  abstraction,  Man.  In  no  age  since  the  world  began  has  this 
mechanical  this  downright  wedge  and  screw  spirit  been  so  tyran- 
nically exclusive  as  in  the  present ;  every  movement  must  be  in 
bodies,  and  all  existence  marshalled,  as  if»  in  Coleridge's  words,  *  the 
capital  of  national  morality  could  be  increased  by  making  a  Joint* 
stock  of  it/  The  favourite  phrase  of  the  revolutionary  faction  in 
thia  countiy — ^borrowed,  we  believe  from  the  French — now  is,  that 
this  and  that  institution  must  be  destroyed  because  the  masses 
choose  it — that  the  best  and  noblest  citizens  must  be  hunted  down 
if  these  massbs  take  offence  at  them  1  And  this  is  but  a  vile 
juggle  after  all ;  for  those  who  actually  suggest  the  offence  and 
do  the  dirty  work  of  vulgar  persecution  are,  for  the  most  part,  solir 
tary  individuals,  without  personal  credit,  or  any  known  station  or 
interest  in  society,-^creatures  not  more  maUgnant  to  every  thing 
individually  high  and  magnanimous,  than  abj|ect  to  the  basest 
s^ng  of  sycophancy  in  their  watchful  adulation  of  the  bewil« 
dered  Demus,  whom  it  is  their  sordid  trade  to  agitate  and  inBate. 

But  not  only  where  the  aim  is  directly  evil  is  this  tendency  con« 
spicuous ;  in  the  plans  and  pursuits  of  men,  whose  benevolent, 
intentbns  are  indisputable,  it  is  equally  operative.  Nevertheless, 
whether  it  be  for  immediate  good  or  evil,  the  principle  is  equally 
unsound,  demoralizing,  and  dangerous ;  and  sure  we  are,  that  to 
those  who,  in  disregard  of  the  still  voice  of  reason  and  humanity, 
trample  on  the  sacred  distinction  between  persons  and  things,  tliat 
everlasting  truth  will  sooner  or  later  make  itself  intelligible  in 
the  murmurs  of  discontent,  or  in  the  shocks  of  revolution.  The 
nature  of  man  will  right  itself  at  last,  and  vindicate  an  individual 
sphere  and  a  personal  end.  Things  were  made  for  man — man 
was  made  for  himself;  and  those  who  would  treat  the  one  as  the 
other,  although  they  may  do  so  without  guile,  will  not  long  do  it 
with  impunity*     But  we  have  wandered  from  our  subject. 

The  collection  before  us  begins  with  the  life  of  Alarvell  and, 
•nds  with  that  of  Fothergill-— comprising  in  the  interval,  but  not 
in  any  particular  order,  the  lives  of  Bentley ;  Fairfax,  the  parlia•^ 
mentary  general ;  James  Earl  of  Derby,  who  was  beheaded  in 
|65I ;  Anne  Clifford,  the  famous  Countess  of  Dorset,  Pembroke, 
&€•;  Rogsr  Ascham;  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester;  Mason  the 
.     .  poetf 
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po#l^;..^kwrieht)  Bo^cMkt  GaptabCookH-^ndCfingievB.  Abd 
aUhoUgkwe  bcl«9ve  ibat  the  lifes  of  aU'theee'ittrflvidmb  4«)i« 
been  elsew^here mritten^i^^iKi  in  the  recent  iirilairwcg^f  Bcntiey 
mi  R0«eoe»  wkk  «lMiky>i^-*iive*  oid  -laeM-e  •  our  readow  that  tine* 
mil  .not  be  miaspeiit  in<  perUling  'the  aarnidvee  conlaiiicdli  ia 
tbift  vokimB.  }xk  pmticuiBT^^  tbe  life  ^  Btotleyi  before  > us, 
altbougb  ioAidded  of  counse  i^n  Biaiiop  Monk »  elaborate  wdrk^ 
i»ft  mo«t  ori^nal  and  s^pirited-  portrait  of  ■  that  pruice>o#  Eaglisb 
schol^rSf  by  one  ivho^  is  evidently  a  very  accomplished  scbolar 
himself,  end  nvbo  bae  .«veU  sucK^ededia  expressiiig  the  coarae  dig«- 
nity  aod  surly  mljesl^  wiib  which  Beaiiiey  slill  AM  Urn  ami' 
throiigh  the  long,  series  of  nokacei  aod>  litigation^  and  defeat' 
ivbieh  disgraced  the  latter  yeais  of  his  life.  ^  Perhaps^  after  aU/ 
saya  -Mr.  H.  Coieridge^  epeakiag  of  Bisbop  GreeBe^  the  Visttor/ 
*  the  prelate  was  satistied  with  having  done  ivbat  he  coabi  eali  his 
best|.  and  was  not  anxious  to  drive  the  famous  olfl  Jiuai  from  bb 
boiae.  There  is  something  io  daimtiess  pemeverancey  however 
exercised,  that  overawes  tt^  weak  and  gams  the  iespeet  of  tbe 
noble^'  In  this  life^  there  aie  some  oeca^oaal  flashes  of  opiakm 
rather  tban  definite  positionsi  with  respeot  to  the  raak  and  dae 
relation  of  classical  studies  toolher  departments  of  knowledge,  or, 
as  we  should  sayi  to  other  tnodes  or  mstruments  of  educatingi  the 
mind,  with  which  we  entirely  disagree^  and  which  in  fact  we-ctn . 
scarcely  believe  to  be  the  author's  mature  oouvictions*  Yet,  that 
he  has  some  right  to  speak  out,  whatever  he  may  think  on  sacb  a 
subject,  let  theCollowmg  passage  witness:-^ 

^  On  the  mevita  and  defects  of  Bentley^  Horace  none  bat  tbe  ae« 
complished  scholar  can  expatiate,  and  none  but  profesMonal  scholars 
could  feel  much  interest  in  tbe  discussion.  Tbe  mtru«oa  of  the  cm* 
jectural  readings  into  the  text  has  been  censured  as  altogether  ua* 
warrantable.  Mapy  of  them  go  to  crop  tbe  most  delicate  flowers  ai 
Hpratian  fancy,  and  shear  away  the  love-lucks  which  the  world  has 
doted  on.  The  value  of  tbe  work  consists  in  the  extraordinary  display 
of  learning  and  ingenuity  which  the  defence  of  these  innovatioBS 
called  forth, — in  tbe  skilful  allegation  of  parallel  passages,— in  the 
wonderful  adroitness  with  which  every  line  and  every  letter  that  sup- 
ports tbe  proposed  change  is  bunted  out  from  tbe  obscurest  comers 
of  Roman  literature,  and  made  to  bear  on  tbe  case  in  point, — and  ia 
tbe  logical  dexterity  with  which  apparent  objections  are  turned  iate 
confirmations.  Vast  as  was  Bentley's  reading,  none  of  it  was  super- 
fluous, for  be  turns  it  all  to  account ;  bis  felicity  in  fixing  his  eye  at 
once,  on  what  be  needed,  in  always  finding  tbe  evidence  that  ht 
wanted,  often  where  no  one  else  would  have  thought  of  looking  for 
it,  ia  almost  preternatural.  His  learning  suggested  all  th&  phrases 
that  might  be  admitted  in  any  given  passage  ;  but  bis  taste  did  net 
always  lead  him  to  select  the  best*— p,  12Q,  , .  This 
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'  Hiis  it  in  one  s^om  juftt ;  )^«t  it  4octo  not  qtiite  revMter  futl'jiUititfer 
to-B^tl^u  We  hftve  n<^  respect  for  bis  <  slashings/  and  think 
his-tf  mbfo  mniftU  Haratiu9f  debuU  stripsissey  a  mere  freakj^—cri-^' 
tioisB  riMV  losbd^  but  stills  skould  be  remembered  and  stated  that, 
indejiendefilly  of  wikat  may  be  called  the  collat(niil  erudition  of 
his  anDota(ii6n6,-^th^  value  of  which,  nevertheless,  to  the  general 
scholar  can  hardly  be  overraled> — he  in  many  well-known  in- 
stances borrected  the  Horatian  text  upon  the  ground  of  critical 
canons,  the  accuracy  of  which  has  been  universally  acknowledged, 
and  which  now  constitute  guiding  lights  in  fixing  the  idiom  of  the 
Latin  hmguage.  The  same  may  be  said  of  hia  Terence, — a  won* 
dcrful  wcMrk) — and  to  which  phik>k>gy,  in  its  widest  se^e,  must 
ever  be  deeply  indebted.  It  is,  perhaps,  deserving  of  notice,  that 
the  nK>dem  jGennan  sckoiars,  who  have,  ire  fear,  but  small  respect 
for  our  Englkh  ckiseioal  erudition  in  the  present  day,  rarely  mention 
Bentl^  without  prefixing  an  epithet  denoting  transcendant  excel- 
lency to  his  name.     Hermann  generally  writes  ^umrnus  Bkntleitts. 

The  Life  of  Fairfax  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  this  volume, 
in  respect  equally  of  the  general  wisdom  of  its  political  reflections, 
and  of  the  brilliant  powers  of  description  which  it  displays.  In 
the  following  passage  Mr.  H.  Coleridge  is  considering  one  of 
the  effects  of  the  peaceful  policy  of  James  I.  There  may  be, 
parhaps,  something  rctsh,  if  not  gucm-Machiavellic,  in  the  first 
paragraph,  and  certainly  there  are  in  the  last  some  sentences 
touching  bishops  and  prelates,  which  we  hold  to  be  mistaken ; 
but  upon  the  whole  we  think  it  a  passage  of  deep  insight  and 
weiglHy  truths  conoetved  and  expressed  in  the  spirit  of  philoso- 
I^  history}--^ 

•  The  long  peace,  which  James  I.  so  prided  himself  in  preserving, 
was  unable  to  extinguish  the  warlike  quality  of  English  blood.  The 
noble  youth  sought  action  in  foreign  campaigns ;  and  many  of  lower 
grade^  or  desperate  fortunes,  adventurers  itho  had  spent  all,  **  younger 
sons  of  younger  brothers,"  and  the  like  •*  cankers  of  a  calm  world," 
adqytedt  in  countries  not  their  own,  the  mercenary  trade  of  war, 
wliich,  perhaps^  after  all,  is  neither  more  sinful  nor  less  honourable 
than  the  gentlemanly  profession  of  arms  ;  at  least  it  has  as  much  of 
**  the  dignity  of  danger."  But  it  is  a  great  neglect  in  the  policy  of 
any  state  to  suffer  its  subjects,  at  their  own  discretion,  to  adopt  a 
foreign  service ;  and  a  great  error  in  a  monarch  to  keep  his  dominions 
so  long  in  peace  that  the  art  military  is  forgotten,  and  military  habits 
of  nneondinonal  obedience  and  undeKberative  execution  become  ob- 
solete. *^  No  bishop,  no  king,"  was  the  favourite  maxim  of  the  Rex 
padficus.  •*  No  soldier,  no  king,"  is  the  doctrine  of  historic  expe- 
rience. Monarchy,  at  least  the  feudal  monarchy,  established  on  the 
downfall  of  tile  Roman  empire,  is  an  institution  essentially  military. 
A  crA wn  is  a  bauble  withoat  a  helmet ;  the  true  sceptre  is  the  swoid. 

Under 
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Uod^r  tli«  fMuUl  iyitenny  t]i«  whole  oontlitetioB  of  tocietjr  wm  BiSi- 
Ury ;  to  bear  arme  was  the  diitinctioo  of  frte^binbt  to  be  a  (ty-ma 
of  peace»  was  to  be  a  cburlt  a  knave*  a  Yillam,  a  alave. 

^'  WbUe  this  system  continued  in  yigour^  the  pride  of  beraldr^r  re-, 
tained  a  meaning,  and  the  throne  wat  respected  as  the  fountau)  of 
honour  even  when  the  king  was  persecuted,  deposed,  oxassassmatei 
But  when  the  constitution  of  general  society  ffrew  pacific,  it  became 
necessary  that  the  power  of  the  sword  should  centre  in  permanent 
bodies,  more  immediately  devoted  to  the  sovereign — wherein,  by  an 
obvious  and  intelligible  necessity,  the  monarchical  principle  is  pre- 
served untainted— and  in^ich  may  supply  at  once  a  safe  channel  for  the 
ambition  of  enterprisiag  yoath,  anid  a  regular  occuoatkm  for  thoM 
nnmly  natores  among  tiie  commonalty,  for  whom  tiie  ordiaary  r** 
straints  of  civil  life  are  as  insufficient  as  the  engagements  of  hunlda^ 
industry  are  irksome ;  those  ohoioe  spirits^  in  a  word,  that  voold 
rather  fight  than  work.  The  policy,  perhaps  the  religion,  of  tht  tet 
James,  (for  there  appears  no  good  ground  for  suspecting  him  id  ith 
gracefol  cowardice,  and  the  stron|fest  reason  for  believingf  that  amii 
all  his  strange  vanity  and  vicious  mfatuationst  he  still  retained  a  con* 
science,)  made  him  averse  to  war ;  the  interests  of  the  naUon  (con- 
sidered as  distinct  from  those  of  the  monarchy  allowed  and  required 
peace ;  and  the  learned  king  fondly  imagined  that,  by  maintainiog  the 
moDai*chical  principle  in  the  church,  he  was  raising  around  the  throne 
a  host  of  bloodless  champions,  who  would  secure  the  alliance  of  the 
nation  by  all  the  fears  of  eternal  punishment : — Not  considering  ^al; 
while  he  bound  the  hierarchy  to  himself,  he  was  setting  tiiem  at  an 
incommunicable  distance  from  the  people,  and  leaving  a  gap  fcrtba 
disaffected)  who  were  sure  to  make  a  dangerous  use  of  the  fivaiff 
and  attention  wMoh  the  multitade  always  bestow  on  tboee  who  pai^ 
suade  them  that  they  are  not  taught  or  governed  as  they  shooid  be* 
He  found  the  church  divided  into  two  parties,  and  thought  by  HkHgdi 
authority  to  give  the  victory  to  the  anti-popular  side.  Tbni  h(^ 
hastened  the  schism  which  might  yet  have  been  prevented;  arrayed 
all  the  discontent  of  the  country  against  the  doctrines  which  b« 
patronized ;  gave  to  the  demagogue  preachers  the  $peciem  HhtrUHk 
the  show  of  freedom  and  the  glory  of  daring,  and  brought  upon  the 
court  ecclesiastics  the  odium  of  flatterers  and  self-seekers.  The  beet 
arguments  of  the  Arminiana  and  prelatiata  were  disregarded,  becaoM 
they  had  too  visible  an  interest  in  their  tenets — while  the  wUdestde* 
clamation  of  the  Puritans  passed  for  gospel^  because  l^ey  declaimed 
at  the  risk  of  their  ears. 

'  Meanwhile,  the  youth  and  valour  of  the  kingdom,  engaged  aa  yo* 
lunteers  in  the  contests  of  Holland,  France,  and  Oermany,  wereun^ 
bibing  principles  and  acquiring  habits,  by  no  means  favourable  to  tht 
state  of  things  which  the  kiog  was  desirous  to  establish  and  upholdt 
Even  the  few  expeditions  undertaken  by  command,  or  with  the  c^mn* 
tenance  of  the  state,  were  all  in  behalf  of  revolted  nationa ;  and  the 
^aistance  afforded  to  the  United  Proviocee,  to  the  French  Bug<9M^* 

and 
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ind  to  tbe  Oeyman  Protactanti,  was'  a  practical  ackaoirbdgmeiiill  oi 
tin  right  of  reiittaaoa.  Tho  allianoe  of  France  mih  the  intnrgant 
Amerioanff  contributed  not  more  to  the  French  revolation*  than  the 
alUance  of  England  with  the  continental  Proteatanta  to  the  temporary 
mpeniion  of  En^ish  monarchy.  The  Dutch,  adopting  a  republican 
goremment,  consistently  ad<^ted  a  Preebyterian  church ;  and  though  • 
the  German  Lutherans  retained  the  name  of  Episcopacy,  the  Lutheran 
Ushop  fell  so  £ar  short  of  the  wealth,  pomp,  aristocratic  rank,  and 
spoeUtiioal  pretentions  of  the  English  ]^late«  as  to  bear  a  much 
nearer  resemblance  to  the  plain,  if  not  humble  presbyter.  There  were 
so  doubt  Tery  good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  the  difference  ;*^but 
they  were  not  reasons  likely  to  occur  to  a  joung  man,  whose  dender- 
ttoek  of  theology  wat  derived  from  Scripture  and  his  own  uideamed 
judgmeDt— not  perhaps  wholly  unbiassed  by  that  love  of  novelty  which 
18  as  endemic  a  disease  of  youth  as  poetry  or  k>ve.  And  the  hot.: 
blooded  gallants,  who  cared  for  none  of  these  ihinge,  at  all  events  lo8t> 
tome  of  their  attachment  to  ancient  custom ;  the  line  of  their  asso- 
dations  was  broken ;  if,  on  their  return,  they  proved  ever  so  loyal, 
thevwere  lawless  in  their  lo^lty;  and  under  all  suppositions,  they> 
had  been  habituated  to  separate  the  idea  of  military  from  that  of  eivib 
obedience ;  to  obey,  where  they  owed  not  a  subject's  allegiance,  and 
to  command  without  their  sovereign's  oommission.'-^p.  178. 

We  are  much  surprised  and  grieved  that  Mrt  H.  Coleridge,  in 
this  hst  paragraph,  is  so  iwccuratei  and  so  injuriously,  thou|;h  un- 
intentionally, unfairi  as  to  contrast  the^  Lutberaa  bishop'  with  the^ 
'  English  praate.|  The  oomparison  is  in  oiio  genere.  The  Bishop, 
of  London  is  a  biriiop  and  a  prelate — epucofme  etdmm  Ckrietir^ 
frmlatue  woMa  natiome.  The  Christian  Church  and  the  Na« 
tioeal  Church  are  diitinoif  though,  blessed  be  Ood  I  in  this  yet 
mercifully-preserved  country^  they  are  not  separate*  The  English 
bishops  of  the  present  d^,  as  ministers  in  Christ's  spiritual  church, 
majf  cKlmly  submit  to  a  comparison  with  the  bishops  of  any  other 
fl(ection  of  the  Christian  world  ; — us  prelates  of  the  national  esta-/ 
blisbment,  they  stand  on  the  constitution  of  their  country,  and 
have  duties  to  performi  and  a  position  to  defend,  in  respect  of 
which  they  are  no  more  fit  parallels  with  a  Lutheran  bishop  than 
is  an  English  Baron  with  the  curate  of  Langdale  or  Buttermere. 

In  a  very  different  strain  from  the  foregoing  passage,  is  the  fol- 
lowing splendid  picture  of  th«  armies  which  met  on  Marston 
Moor:*«- 

*  Fifty  thousand  subjects  of  one  king  stood  face  to  face  on  Marston 
Moor.  T%e  numbers  on  each  side  were  not  far  unequal,  but  never 
were  two  hosts  speaking  one  language  of  more  dissimilar  aspects.- 
The  Cavaliers,  flushed  whh  recent  victory,  identifying  their  quarrel 
idth  thehr  honour  and  dieir  love,  their  loose  locks  escaping  beneath 
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fheir  plnined  heUnetSi  gUtterijnf  in.aU  the  mattial  p^da  wbi^  i^i^m 
the  batt)e*day  IUm  a  pageant  \ot  a  festival  anil  prf,iioiiig  .fisprtb  j^  ai 
the  grace  of  gentle  lQve«  aa  ^^y  wojold  i^Jc^  fa  jf^tQf  dei^tbi  ^m^  ihff 
apurit^roiifing  straina  q£  t^e-.^ri^^peta  ipjia^e  tbeir.  Ji>Ippd  0api:et  .and 
their  gte^d9  prick  up  thefee^ra;  jtbe  RQwdbea4a5  ^ifaftgei,!^  fipi^ 
dark  aaasaeiv  their  ttflel  papa^  l|igb-cip?^w^iata4i<rW9tcloi|e  pw^ 
their  browe^*  looking  de^irm^i^ofn,  fi7aj^;^n^'[wrth  ^frQYrfi>f%(r 
heads  and  .hardv;lQ8ed.  lip  the  inJ^nV^rk^pg  ifige  Hf^li;^  |iw  Wp^W  W 
to  furnace  heat  by  the  axtemj^re^^ffusipin^^^^^eir.p^^eaf^jbexifa^^ 
found  ve^tin  the  terrfble.  4wu^  Hebre^  psaii^'^a;;^ 

prophecies.  The  arms  of  each  party  welre  adapted  to  iha  natuxK^.^jf 
their  courage;  the(  ewor^s,  pik^,  an^rpistel^^^f  ^r^ralW  fiA 

brieht^  Were  suited  for  swift  ($h8et  and  ready  use;  whfle  the  poita!^row 
basket-liilted  blades.  lon^  halb^rts,  and  heavy  fire-arnn/  of  uie'pab^Sa- 
ttientatians  Were  e^daHy  *i!k!ted  to  l>^^ist  &  shax^p  attack;  kii&  to  ^  4k^ 
cntion  upon  a  broken  enemy.  The  royalists  regarded  their  aBv^raifttli^ 
with  that  aeocn  whieh^he  g«f  Mii  ti^b-bem)  alwi^  IM^ormffsA  for 
the  precise  and  aoor^mannered :  the  a^ieia  of^th^CdipiBtiaiii'liKAed 
on  their  enemies  as  the  enemies  of  lanlei^  and  ooiisidisred  thenwetwii 
as  the  elect  and  chosen  people^^a  creed  which  ^atinguished  ibir  and 
remorse  together.  It  woaid  be  hand  to- say  whether  there  was^  wtmti 
praying  on  one  side,  or  awearing  on  the  otheft  or- whlth^  tc^  a  Cruiy 
Christian  ear,  had  been  the  moet  c^ensiTe.  Yet  bo^  eeteesied  tium* 
selres  the  champions  of  the  church  ;  there  was  bravery  and  vtrtoe  in 
both ;  but  -with  this  4rigK  advantage  on  Uie  parMoBietitary  siden^'^Mt 
while  the  aristoerati):;  honour  of  the  voyaiitts^coald  6nlyt  imphW  A 
certain  number  of  ^hiXirnkm^  and  separated  ^^km  patrieihii  irtyaa:*e 
plebeian  soklierv*  the  Yeligious  tieal  of  thiepntens  bodnd  olfair  and 
man«  ^emen^  and  pioneei^  together,  4nf  a  fiam  and  reeohite  ^rtnfatlqp; 
and  made  equality  iteelf  aa  argument  ior  aabdk^natbiL  ^Tlie  o^ptaia 
prayed  at  the  head  of  h»  company,  sxA  the  geneml'a  oraHka  traa  a 
sermon* 

*'  In  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  July  the  battle  ooaimenced»  The 
chainge  was  sounded,  and  Prince  Rupert,  with  his  gallant  cavaliy, 
dashed  in  upon  the  Soots,  who  quidkly  took  le  flight-^pei^ape  sin^ 
cerely — but  had  their  running  away  be^  a  concerted  .inaii0nvr«>  it 
could  not  Jbaye  an^were^  better;  £d^  by  this  meana  theright^ii^iq^ef 
the  royalists,  with  Rupert,  was  dra^v^  off  in  pursuit  of  the  runaways, 
and  left  the  main  body  exposed  to  the  steady^  discip&ied  troops,  of 
Manchester  and  Cromwell.  The  royalists  never' seem  to  have  learofed, 
tilt  too  late,  that  a  pitched  battle  is  not  a  hunting  day* .  Advancing  t^ 
the  charge  with  the  same  light  hearts,  and  pursuing  their  gj^niewith 
as  little  consideration,  as  if  the  business  were  a  chase,  in  which  t)^ 
danger  only  went  to  enhance  the  pleasure,  they  were  no  mafcb  for 
such  serious  fighters  as  Oliver  and  Fairfax.  The  centre  of  the  Id^ig^a 
army  was  left  with  its  right  flank  unguarded,  to  oppose  the  indindnal 
valour  of  the  men  who  composed  it  to  the  combined  8t^ejn£[th  iai^iai, 
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imt^»sdM^i'6tik6t't^  «ht^VdyaHdtd'liKdb'iV$cit,'atid  Mted  bdek  upon 
feWipKkif  k  ^(Jk'iuiiiblid  fefti  fti  bafi^  fty  ati  ^»rtf«iuake;  Ththot^. 
Mkitta^ed^l^  tiie  ^ttfc^-^Wct,  dhsoMtW  Gkiring/  tound  to 

lU^'U^  wttiitTOg'  sqofiidfbrig  oF  Rutt^rt^'th 6  infantry  fled  figfitfng, 
ajfiia^^fohgftt  fifing.  'The  Matc^h  ddf^wHis&e  alone,  with  his  own 
D^Ctia^nt,  composed  of  his  old  tiefiant^  atid  domestic  retainers,  would 
itdt  give  ati  lirth.  Newcastlie's  infantry  t#^re  slain  alniost  to  a  man, 
kdd  ih^liPcor^afes  Uy  sid^  by  side,  an  uhbrolcen  line  of  honourable 

^'^V&hjAme  a^'lTaseby  is  told  uilh  gr^i  spirit,  and  the  genuine 
j^mfl^h^ofxrn^e  of  ,p!airfax,  \vfeo  djd,  perhaps^  as  much  as  Crom^ 
W^M  iH  wini^iug  that  decisive, d,aj,,  is  very  agreeably  brought  out 

i<  *  Noi.  content  ta  fxerei«e  the  ftt&ctiona  of  acaptain^  he  grappled 
peisonally  with  the  foe,  galloped  through  the  thiekast  of  the  fray, 
eoeoui:iiged  with  his  dauntless  example  the  bra^e,  and  shamed,  by  the 
risk  of  his'own  life,  those  who  were  inclined  to  yidd.  Though  his 
bekoet  was  beadien  to  pieces,  he  continued  to  ride  about  bare-headed— 
to  iQark^'  with  his  experienced  e3re,  where  «n  advantage  was  to  be 
gfiioed,aiid  where  a  weak  point  was  to  be  strengthened.  While  thus 
engpgeii  he  came  up  to  hi«  body*guard^  ebmmanded'  by  Colonel  Charles 
JJmjle^  wborespttctfully  rebuked  him  ibi'  thus  hazarding  his  person, 
wbmioi  lay  the  rsafety^  the  whole  army  •  and  of  the  ^ad  cdcu<e,  by 
sidii^  b^e-faetdtd  aritf>ng  tlie  showering  bullets,  aad  offered  him  hi^ 
o«m  Mftiet;  bul  Vmboiv  whb  was  not  a  nan  of  many  words,  pat  if 
hgPiisafft^g,  ^^{Tie  weU .  eoeugih^  Charles* -'  Theie  ^f  as  wisd(»B  as  well 
ae*.  fivlaany  intUs;  <Soldier8,  even  regttkir  soldiers,  seldom  fight 
wiUi^heaity^gpod  wiU  ixr  apteral  who  bRtraya  by  superfluous  caution 
an  over-consciousness  of  his  own  value ;  but  an  army  of  predestina- 
nftHs,  who  persuaded  themselves  that  the  bloody  work  they  were  about 
vraft  actually  *'  the  good  fight  of  faith,"  would  have  ascribed  any  anxiety 
for  sdf-preservatioQ  to  a  distrust  of  thd  promises  of  heaven/— p.  209. 
Mr.  Hartley  Coleridge  speaks  severely  of  the  conduct  of  the 
t^arliametat  in  publishing  the  ^  King's  Cabinet  Opened/  and  says — 
*  IPheJaws  of  war  authorize^  if  they  do  not  justify^  the  interception, 
detention,  examination,  and  publication^  6f  all  documents  of  a  purely 
^^ll^  nature — as  I^etters  to  an4  from  ambassadors,  commanders,  &c. 
HeOce  we  pass  po  censure  upon  Fairfax  for  availing  himself  of  Goring's 
l^^r  to  Charles,  qr  for  the  means  he  used  to  possess  himself  of  it. 
Hot  pnvate  correspondence,  like  private  property,  should  always  be 
iacred 'i^  ,^ar  as  in  peade — mo&f  especially  |  the  correspondence)  of 
%xiiii&tii  4nd  wife  ;  and  not  the  less  so,  (because  the  husband  and  wife 
ha{rpei|  to  be  a  Ifing'andque^n.  It  was  a  most  ungentleman-like  act  for 
tbe  weeld'y-^t-brdkining  parliament,  or  their  ageiit^,  to  opeA  Charles'a 
'■''•"**  letters 
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Mten  to  hk  wife^ud  «11  hitlDriwi  who  make  use  of  thorn  to  Uackea 
hit  duuraotor  ought  to  forfeit  the  character  of  gentlMnezu'-^ip*  Sll. 

Now  we  have  no  special  tocatioii  to  defend  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment ;  but  we  regard  the  great  stmggle  of  die  teveoteenth  centnrj 
with  a  profound  interest,  both  in  and  for  itself,  and  also  for  our 
selves ;  and  the  story  of  those  times  being,  as  it  ondoubtetUj  is, 
the  most  solemn  and  pregnant  document  which  Englishmen  of 
this  present  year  1835,  who  truly  love  their  country,  cad  study,  we 
should  be  glad  to  see  every  point  of  it  on  either  side  stated  with 
simplicity  and  candour.  How  then,  we  may  ask,  since  by  right 
or  by  wrong  these  letters  have  been  published,  can  any  faithful 
historian  avoid  drawing  such  inferences  from  them  as  their  con- 
tents may  in  his  honest  judgment  seem  to  warrant?  But  further- 
without  stopping  to  discuss  the  practicability  of  such  a  distinction 
between  domestic  and  public  communications  as  is  suggested  in 
the  tex^— we  would  wish  it  to  be  fairly  considered  whether,  under 
all  the  known  facts  up  to  the  date  of  Naseby  fight,  Henrietta 
Maria  could  reasonably  be  regarded  as  a  mere  lot/e  to  the  man 
Charles  Stuart.  Was  there  the  smallest  resemblance  between 
that  couple  and  Charles  XI.  of  Sweden  and  hie  good  v?omaii, 
or  even,  if  we  are  to  be  grave  upon  such  an  analogy,  Philip 
of  Macedon  and  his  Olympia  ?  The  truth,  the  unhappy  tnitfa 
for  our  Charles  was  notorious,  that  his  queen  was  an  active  and 
most  influentiid  member  of  hb  cabinet  council,  and  ditecdj  in- 
terfiered  in  the  conduct  of  affairs.  Now  the  parliament  had  re- 
peatedly declared  their  distrust  of  the  king's  sincerity  in  bis  pro- 
fessions, and  they  had  always  justified  their  military  resistance  cx«- 
pressly  upon  that  ground.  Surely,  therefore,  if  th^  were  right  in 
resisting  at  all,  they  were  by  consequence  well  justified  in  at- 
tempting to  prove  to  the  nation,  by  such  evidence  as  might  without 
danger  to  the  state  be  advanced,  that  their  suspicions  were  well 
founded.  We  make  these  remarks  upon  an  admission  of  oar 
author's  own  principles — the  passage  in  the  text  appearing  to  us 
to  be  a  mere  escape  of  feeling  altogether  inconsistent  with  them. 
"But  really,  after  all,  have  the  most  gentlemanly,  or  the  most 
liberal  commanders — take  which  class  you  please,  if  there  is  a 
difference — of  this  enlightened  age  respected  the  seals  o(  aujf 
letters  intercepted  in  war?  Were  not  the  unquestionably  private 
letters  of  Don  Carlos  to  his  sick  and  distressed  wife  published  b 
the  Paris  newspapers,  but  as  yesterday?  Of  course,  the  fact  is^ 
the  propriety  of  such  publication  must  depend  on  the  circuiB- 
stances  of  each  particular  case;  and  certainly  it  does  seem  to 
us,  looking  at  the  one  in  question  apart  from  any  political  feeHof^ 
:that  the  parliament,  upon  their  own  grounds,  were  strictly  justified 
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in  what  they  did.  And  a  better  cause^  we  may  heartily  add 
tbaD  that  of  the  parliametit^  at  its  commencement,  there  could 
hardly  be;  profounder  heads  or  braver  hearts  to  maintain  it 
were  not  wanted.  In  the  first  session  of  the  House  of  Commons 
ihere  was  not  a  single  voice  raised  even  in  palliation  of  the  mis- 
demeanours of  various  parts  of  the  executive  government  Several 
of  those  who  afterwards  lost  their  fortunes  or  their  lives  on  the 
^king's  side  were  amongst  the  most  distinguished  speakers  and 
movers ;  and  grievance  after  grievance,  abuse  after  abuse,  fell  with 
a  touch.  Wh^ — why,  we  may  well  ask  mth  emphatic  earnestness 
^^-did  a  mommg  so  bright  and  clear  end  in  an  evening  of  storm 
and  tempest?  How  came  it  that  this  House  of  Commons,  which 
set  out  with  asserting  the  public  liberties  of  the  nation,  in  a  very 
short  time  became  the  invader  of  the  private  rights  of  the  people 
— a  close  committee  of  sordid  tyrants,  who  violated  every  prin- 
ciple of  law  and  justice — who  imprisoned  their  own  constituents 
for  refusing  to  answer  criminating  interrogatories,  which  no  judge 
ill  England  would  have  dared  to  ask  or  have  permitted  to  be 
put — who,  professing  hostility  to  corruption,  could  deal  secretly 
for  the  whitewashing  of  the  blasted  character,  or  replenishing  the 
empty  purse  of  an  useful  associate — who,  in  a  word,  with  patriotism 
for  ever  in  their  mouths,  went  on  to  deluge  their  country  with 
civil  blood,  and  hack  and  mutilate  the  constitution,  which  they 
awore  they  were  defending,  till  it  fell  prostrate  and  lifeless  at  the 
feet  of  a  military  usurper  ? 

Among  all  the  devoted  subjects  who  died  for  the  king's  cause, 
which  had  now  unequivocally  become  the  cause  of  the  constitu- 
tion, there  fell  none  purer,  brighter,  more  heroic  than  the  Earl 
of  Derby.  Mr.  H.  Coleridge's  memoir  of  this  gallant  man  is  a 
just  and  happy  pendant  or  parallel  to  the  Life  of  Fairfax. 

*•  Such  is  the  motto  (^Sans  changer)^'  says  the  author, '  of  the  noble 
house  of  Stanley,  and  well  was  it  fulfilled  in  the  stedfast  loyalty  of  this 
brave  man  and  his  heroic  spouse.  Their  story,  as  far  as  it  has  been 
recorded,  is  but  short,  and  we  shall  tell  it  simply — singling  out  their 
acts  and  sufferings  from  the  chaos  of  contemporary  occurrences,  and 
relating  them  by  themselves,  unmixed  with  baser  matter.' — p.  2S5. 

Derby  and  his  noble  wife  are  the  consummate  patterns — the 
absolute  ideals — of  a  romantic,  and  yet  everyway  sober  and  dig- 
nified, loyalty  to  the  personal  authority  of  the  prince. 

<  Treatment  like  this,'  says  our  author,  speaking  of  the  ungracious 

manner  in  which  Derby's  vast  services  were  received  and  requited  in 

.the  earlier  part  of  the  war;  *  treatment  like  this,  and  a  course  of 

management  enough  to  ruin  any  cause,  would  have  made  many  a  man 

^  retire  in  disgnstf  u  not  actually  change.    But 

•*  Loyalty 
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Whether  h  loee  or  win  the  game ; 

True  M  the  dial  to  the  sun. 

Although  it  be  not  shone  upon.'' 
'  Derby's  loyalty  was  of  ^t  exalted,  pare»  and  simj^  character, 
which  was  ready  to  suffer  all  things^  not  only^r  the  kuig,  but  fim 
the  king/-^p.  i^sa. 

This  is  well  expressed  ;  and  in  the  Lives  of  Marvell,  Fairfax, 
and  Derby  in  this  Collections  we  have  the  characteristic  tempers 
and  tendencies  of  the  spirits  of  patriotism  and  personal  lojalty 
(taken  for  a  moment  as  in  contrast  to  each  other)  noted  aitd 
exemplified.  The  love  of  liberty  is,  indeed^  a  holy  pa3sioQ;  that 
which  is  the  most  surely  founded  on, reason  and  religH>n}  and  wiiicb 
may  Jbest  justify  the  fiercest  efforts  pf  man  in  qbedieoc^  to  it;  bttt 
great  and  noble,  as  it  is,  it  seizes  on  the  imagiaatt!»u  rather  dnn 
ijbe  affection?  of  its  votaries,  and  is  for  the  most  part  Jwithout  that 
^rit  of  personal  heroism  which  has  illiimiiied  so  many  ptges  tf 
English  history  with  the  magical  light  of  romance.  Patriotism,  io 
its  popular  sense,  is  generally  presented  to  the  mind  in  masses;  % 
penetrates  crowds;  it  arms  a  town,  a  province,  a  nation ;  it  sp^ 
the  universal  language ;  it  addresses  the  univei^al  feeling ;  it  i 
generated  by  society,  and  is  often  destroyed  by  dispersion ; — whilst 
loyalty  to  a  prince  becomes  prominent  in  particular  instances ;  U 
begins  and  ends  and  is  centered  in  the  individual :'  it  speaks  to 
personal  habits ;  and  grows  more  and  more  vivid  an^  intense  as 
the  atmosphere  around  it  is  darkened,  and  the  hour  of^  its  own 
extinction  approaches. 

'  When,  linnet-like,  confined,  I  , 

With  shrilkr  note  shall  sing 
The  mercye,  sweetness,  raajestye,  y 

And  glories  of  my  king ; 
When  I  shall  voyce  aloud  how  good 

He  is-^how  great  should  be — 
Th'  enlarged  windes,  that  curie  the  flood. 
Know  no  such  libertie ;' — 
sings  our  gallant  Lovelace  through  the  bars  of  the  Gatehouse;. 

The  Life  of  Anne  Clifford  is  an  especially  delightful  paper, 
comprising  accounts  of  all  the  memorable  individuals  of  that 
renowned  house.  Besides  the  Countess  herself,  we  have  the  storio 
of  Shakspeare's  Black  Clifford,  of  the  Shepherd  Ldfd,  kii^  rf 
George  Clifford,  the  third  Earl  of  Cumberland,  the  great'sea- 
man : — 

•  The  Shepherd  Lord  was  restored  to  air  his  estates  and  titl^  in 

the  first  year  of  Henry  VH.   He  was  a  lover  of  study  and  retirement, 

and  had  lived  too  long  at  liberty,  and,  according  to'  reason,  to  assi- 

^  milate 
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milate  readily  with  the  cooct  id<th^'Otv&fBatuy^  ^  \Bj  the  Ladjr  Anae 
he  is  descrihed  as  *'  a-pkiainaof  wbaiiviefl  &Mrtlh0  libostpart  a  country  ^ 
life,  and  came  seldom  either  totjcovct  or  ttp  iioadoki,  exceptbg  when  ' 
called  to  parliament,  .oo^  whack  Offcasion  he;bebated  himself  like  a 
wis^  ax^  good  fnglifih  nohlennuu"  His;  Msaal  retreat,  when  in  York- 
ebire,  was  Bardon  Tower.;  his  choaeA  coropaoions  the  canons  of 
Bolton ;  his  favourite  pursuit  was  astronomy.  He  had;  been  aecas- 
tonaed  Jjfo  watcji  |the  inotiopaj  of  .tbe^  Jbe^jVpnly  bpdje;i  fcowi  ^e .  hilHops, 
when  he  kept  sneep ;  jfor  in  tno^e  days,  when  cAocks  ^4  Alniana^phP 
were  few.'  every  sheplierd  made  acquamtance  with  the  stfars,  If.,he 
added  a  little  judicial  astrology,  dnd  was  a  seeker  for  the  philosophers' 
atone,  he  had  the  countenance  of  the  wisest  of  hi;s  tiioe  for  hislefir'ned 
nnpenitithm. '  It  ii  asserted  that,  at  thd  period  bf  lii's  restoration,  he 
tiras  almost  wh^lyilNt^rtLte.  V^  ptobkUy  he  ^as  so;  but  it  does 
mot  ioWow  that  he  was'  t^nd^ont.  '  Hh  might  knoi^  many  thing^  well 
^vorth  ktiowtBg,'withoQt  b^g  able'to  write  his'nattie*'  'He  might 
learn  a  g«eat<deal  'Of*attaN>noaiy  byjpatieat^bservsttion.  H&  might 
imow  jwbere  efush  native- :  flower  of  the  hills  was  gvowiit  what  real 
qaalities  it  possesaed^  and  what  oocult  powers  Ihe  fancy^  the  fears,' cHr 
the  wiahea  of  men ihad ascribed  ta it.,  TbehauntsvhabitSrandiiistiiicts 
c|; animals,  thenotes  of  ,bir4f»  and, .their  wmdvous tarjohitecture^ imeie 
to  him  instead  of  books ;  but,  above,  all,  he  lefirned.  to,  know. some* 
thing  of  what  man  is,  in  that  condition  to  which  the  ,gre^te^,^uI^jber 
of  men  are  born,  and  to  know  himself  better  thaf  he  ,pould  have  dipnf 
in  his  hereditary  sphered* — p.  S50.  t.      .       ♦ 

*  Love  had  he  found  m  huts^  \vhere. poor  ^men  lij^, ,,  ,  . ,       ,    ^ 

His  daily  teachers  had  been  wooqs  and  rills, 
The  silence  that  is  in  the  starry  sky. 

The  sleep  that  is  among  the  lonely  hills.       ^' ' 
^  In  him  the  savage  virtue  of  the  Race — 

Revenge,  and  all  ferocious  thoughts  were  dead ; 
Nor  did  he  change,  but  kept  in  lonely  place 

The  wisdom  which  adversity  had  bred. 
^  Glad  were  the  vales,  and  every  cottage  hearth  ; 

The  Shepherd-Lord  was  honoured  more ; 
And  ages  after  he  was  laid  in  earth, 

•*  The  Good  Lord  Clifford ''  was  the  nape  h^  bore.' 
Mr.  Hartley  Coleridge,  following  Lodge,  discredits  (p.j290).lhe 
genuineness  of  the  famous  letter  ascribed  to  Anne  Clifford,  in 
answer  to  somp  ministerial  application, touching  the  representatioi^ 
of  what  the  author  sarjcastically  calls  thp'^  late  borough  of  Ap- 
pleby, of  blessed  memory/     The  letter  is  well  kno.wi^  :-t- 

*  I  have  been  bullied  by  a  usurper ;  I  have  been  neglected  hy  a 
^ronrt ;  but  I  will  not  be  dictated  to  by  a  subject.  Your  man  shan't 
stand. — Anne  Dorset,  Pembroke,  and  Montgomery.*  . 

Now,  we  have  no  strong  opinion  in  favour  of  the  genuineness 
of  this  billet-doux,  for  external  evidence  is  altogether  wanting.     It 

VOL.  LIV.  NO.  CVIII.  2  A  fif^t 
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first  appeared  ih  17^3,  in  a  paper  in  '  Tha  World,'  attributed  t0 
Horace  Walpok,  ^hose  worcl  can  prove  nothing.  But  as  to 
Mr.  Lodge's  objections  because  '  bultjr'  was  not  then  used  u  a 
verb,  nor  '  to  stand  *  applied  to  electioneering  matters,  we  thiak 
tham  quite  groundless.  '  Bully/  ad  a  substantive,  was  a  commoQ 
conversational  term  at  least  from  Shakspeare*8  and  Ben  Jon* 
son's  time ;  and  every  one  knows  the  facility  with  which,  in  many 
instances  to  the  serious  injury  of  the  language,  our  substantive! 
have  been  forced  to  do  duty  as  verbs;  and  at  all  events,  bj 
1709,  not  thirty  years  later  than  the  supposed  date  of  this  letter, 
the  verbal  use  had  become  quite  familiar— witness  *  Kings 
Cookery/  '  he  that's  bullied  pays  the  treat,'  and  the  S6th  Num- 
ber of  *  The  Tatler,*  where  we  read  of  •  bullying  the  Frencb/ 
As  to  the  application  of  the  verb  '  to  stand,*  in  reference  to  a 
candidate,  we  are  surprised  that  Mr  Lodge  did  not  turn  to  ^  Jobo* 
aon's  Dictionary,'  where  he  would  have  found  one  instance  of  tbii 
from  Shakspeare's  *  Coriolanus/  and  another  from  '  laaak  Wal- 
ton's Lives.* 

•  It  Was  probably/  says  oar  author,  •about  her  sixty-third  year  that 
the  Countess  employed  some  nameless  artist  to  compile  the  fiantoHS 
family.picture.  Its  merit,  as  a  work  of  art,  niay  not  be  very  high;  but 
It  need  not  have  exposed  the  Countess  to  reproach  for  parsimony  for 
BOt  engaging  the  t)encil  of  Vandyke  or  Mytens,  which  a  learned  aothof 
gravely  assures  us  were  at  her  command.  Vandyke  had  been  deii 
more  than  a  ddzen  years  before  the  earliest  possible  date  of  this 'picture. 
Nor  would  any  painter,  who  was  above  practising  the  mechanical  pert 
of  his  business,  have  willingly  undertaken  a  work  which  was  to  include 
80  many  coats  of  arms,  so  many  written  pedigrees.  A  fine  compositkm 
vras  not  what  the  lady  wanted,  but  a  plain  prose  representatkn  of  the 
lineaments  of  those  most  dear  to  her.  She  was  a  patroness  of  poets 
and  a  lover  of  poetry.  Yet  we  do  not  read  that  she  employed  a  bard 
for  her  land-steward,  or  that  her  leases  were  in  rhyme* 

^  The  picture,  besides  several  detached  half-length  portraits,  such  as 
those  of  Daniel  [the  poet]  and  of  Mrs.  Taylor,  her  tutor  and  governess, 
consists  of  a  centre  and  two  wings ;  the  centre  representing  her  father, 
mothei*,  and  brother,  and  each  of  the  wings  her  own  likeness  at  dif- 
ferent perk)ds  of  life, — the  one,  as  a  maiden  of  thirteen ;  the  other  as 
a  widow  in  her  grand  climacteric.  In  the  latter  she  is  depicted  as 
clothed  in  a  black  serge  habit,  with  sad-coloured  hood,  the  usual  ha- 
hiliinents  of  her  declining  years.  Books  are  introduced  into  both, 
as  if  purposely  to  show  that  the  love  of  reading  acquired  in  her  youdi 
had  lasted  to  her  old  age ;  which  was  so  true,  that  when  the  decay  of 
her  sight  forbade  her  to  read  for  herself,  she  employed  a  regular 
'  readef.  But  it  appears  that,  as  she  grew  older,  she  limited  her  studied 
more  within  the  range  of  her  practical  duties ;  for  while  her  youthfiil 
effigv  is  attended  by  Eusebius,  Godfrey  of  Bulloigne,  and  Agrippa 
de  Vaniiak  Scietiiiarunii  the  maturer  image  has  only  Chantn 
"     •  -  on 
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on  Wisdom,  a  Book  of  Distillations  and  rare  M6dicines>  and  tli« 
Bible. 

•  To  have  revived  the  martial  and  festal  magnificence  of  the  past 
would  have  accorded  neither  with  her  means  nor  her  mind, — but  she 
maintained  all  that  was  best  in  the  feudal  system, — the  duteous  inter- 
dependence of  superiors  and  inferiors,  the  lasting  ties  between  master 
and  servant,  the  plain  but  ample  hospitality,  and  the  wholesome  ad- 
herence to  time-honoured  customs.  Large  as  her  revenues  were,  her 
expenditure,  especially  in  building,  was  such  as  to  leave  little  for  idle 
parade.  She  rebuilt,  or  repaired,  six  castles  and  seven  churches,  and 
founded  two  hospitals.  So  strictly  did  she  earn  the  character  of  a 
restorer,  that  finding  an  ancient  yew  in  one  of  the  courts  of  Skipton 
destroyed  by  the  besiegers,  she  took  care  to  have  another  planted  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  place,  which  some  years  ago  was  standing,  and  a 
noble  tree.' — p.  288. 

We  especially  recommend  to  our  readers  the  perusal  of  our 
author'^  JLife  of  Roger  Ascham.  It  is  altogether  a  most  charm- 
ing narrative,  full  of  scholarship,  taste,  and  kindly  feeling.  There 
ve  in  it,  as  in  other  parts  of  this  collection,  some  little  out- 
breaks of  opinion,  or  wilfulness,  which  we  are  sorry  to  meet  with 
m  SQch  a  writer ;  but  these  are  rarely  of  such  importance  as  to 
f^uire  particular  mention,  or  to  interfere  seriously  with  the  general 
truthfulness  and  propriety  which  reign  throughout  the  work:*- 

*  There  was  a  primitive  honesty,  and  a  kindly  innocence,  about  thfti 
B^od  old  scholar,  which  give  a  personal  interest  to  the  homeliest  details 
of  his  life.  He  had  the  rare  felicity  of  passing  through  the  worst  of 
tifnes  without  persecution  and  without  dishonour.  He  lived  with 
princes  and  princesses,  prelates  and  diplomatists,  without  offence  and 
without  ambition.  Though  he  enjoyed  the  smiles  of  royalty,  his  heart 
X^8  none  the  worse,  and  his  fortune  little  the  better.  He  had  that 
disposition  which,  above  all  things,  qualifies  the  conscientious  and 
successful  teacher)  for  he  delighted  rather  to  discover  and  call  forth 
tbe  talents  of  others  than  to  make  a  display  of  his  own.' — ^p.  2M. 

Ascham  was  bom  at  Kirby  Wicke,  near  Northallerton,  in  1515. 
In  1530  he  was  admitted  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
•where  his  studies  neither  went  astray  for  lack  of  guidance,  nor 
loitered  for  want  of  emulation.  St.  John's  was  then  replete  with  all 
Buch  learning  as  the  time  esteemed.  The  hard-headed  dialectics  and 
divinity  of  the  schoolmen  were  interchanged  with  the  newly  recovered 
literature  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  noind  of  Europe,  divided  between 
the  rigidity  of  the  old  scholastic  discipline  and  the  inquisitive  imagi- 
pations  of  the  Italian  Platonism,  which  brought  poetry  and  philolcjgy 
in  its  train,  might  be  likened  to  an  old  hawthorn  stock,  white  with 
the  blossoms  of  the  spring ;  and  if  credit  be  given  to  Ascham^s  pane- 

Eist,  St.  John's  was  a  brief  abstract,  containing  fair  samples  of  every 
d  of  excellence*' — ^p.  294. 

Dr.  Medcalf,  tbe  master  of  the  college,  was  attached  to  tbe  old 

£  A  li  feligio9> 
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religion,  and  hid  but  slender  qualifications  as  a  scholar.  Ascham 
had  talked  openly  against  the  pope's  authority  on  tlie  eve  of  the 
election  for  fellowships,  and  had  been  publicly  admonished  for  bis 
oifence.  Yet  so  amiable  and  dispassionate  a  patron  of  worth  was 
Medcalf,  that  he  secretly  procured  Ascham  to  be  elected  fellow, 
although  he  afterwards  affected  displeasure  thereat  Ascham 
speaks  in  warm  terms  of  affection  and  gratitude  of  this  good  man : 

*  His  goodness  and  fatherly  discretion  used  towards  me  that  one 
day  shall  never  be  out  of  my  remembrance  all  the  days  of  my  life. 
And  for  the  same  cause  have  I  put  it  here  in  this  small  record  of 
learning.  For,  next  to  God's  providence,  surely  that  day  was  by 
that  good  father's  means  diet  natalU  unto  me  for  the  whole  foundation 
of  the  poor  learning  I  have,  and  of  all  the  furtherance  that  hitherto 
elsewhere  I  have  obtained.* 

Mr.  Hartley  Coleridge  beautifully  remarks,— 

*  The  human  heart  is  capable  of  no  more  generous  feeling  than  the 
genuine  gratitude  of  a  scholar  to  his  instructor.  It  is  twice  blessed; 
honourable  alike  to  the  youth  and  to  the  elder,  and  never  can  exist 
where  it  is  not  just.  But  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  melancholy  instance 
of  the  pride  of  fallen  nature,  that  this  feeling  is  seldom  uttered  except 
where  the  pupil  has,  by  general  consent,  excelled  the  master.  Intel- 
lectual benefits  are  more  reluctantly  acknowledged  than  any  others. 
For  kindness,  for  encouragement,  for  maintenance  of  studies,  for  ex* 
hortation,  even  for  salutary  corrections,  our  thanks  are  generally 
ready  and  often  sincere ;  but  who  is  willing  to  own,  even  to  himself, 
how  much  of  his  knowledge,  how  much  of  his  mental  power,  has  been 
communicated  by  a  teacher  1 — how  many  of  his  UioughU  are  mere  re- 
collections ?  However  much  we  may  profit  by  the  wisdom  of  others,  it 
is  as  much  as  most  of  us  can  do  to  forgive  them  for  being  wiser,  or 
earlier  wise,  than  ourselves.  The  utterance  of  grateful  sentiments  is 
wonderfully  facilitated  when  it  can  be  accompanied  with  certain  qua- 
lifying clauses  and  admissions.  Thus  Ascham  evidently  dwells  with 
the  more  satisfaction  on  his  obligations  to  Medcalf,  because  the  latter 
was  a  man  meanly  learned,  and  a  Papist,* — p.  299.* 

*  Mr.  H.  Coleridge  quote*  the  exprenion  of  Pember,  in  a  letter  of  praise  uA 
encoura^ment  to  youn^^  Ascham,  who  had  written  to  him  in  Greek, — *  Da  openm 
lit  sis  perftfctus,  non  Stoicut,  k\xk  Att^mif,  ut  bt* lie  pulses  lyram,' — and  aftrr  justly 
ridiculing  the  translation  which  made  these  words  an  exhortation  to  learn  iustio- 
mental  music,  interprets  the  phrase  as  reoommendinff  *  an  opening  and  eKaltation  of 
the  imdentanding  bv  the  aid  of  the  iniaginatbn.'  With  submission,  this  is  a  mis- 
apprehension too.  l*he  meaning  of  Stoicus  and  Lyricus,  as  oppused  to  each  other, 
is,  on  the  one  hand,  the  exalter  of  the  sovereignly  of  the  very  highest  knowtedg* 
though  but  a  part,  by  a  sacrifice  of  all  the  inferior,  and  on  the  other,  the  student  of 

•  the  whole,  as  a  beautiful  one  by  harmonious  subordination.  Pember  prefen  the 
latter.  And  we  may  remark  that  Mr.  H.  Coleridge  takes  unnecessary  trouble  in  sl- 
lusibn  to  Galen's  observation,  to  prove,  by  the  instances  of  Milton  and  otbeis,  thsc 
<the  practice  of  music  no  way  impairs  the  faculty  of  severe  thought;*  becaiM 
OalenV  positiou  is  confined  to  *  nmch  nmsic  marring  men's  manners ; '  and  the 
truth  of  thai  remark  will  not,  we  believe,  be  questioned  by  any  one  who  has  ever  h«d 
an  opportunity  of  making  the  requisite  observations  anywhere—and,  not  to  come  toa 
clo«e  home,  we  refer  to  a  book  called  <  A  Ramble  amongst  the  Musicians  of  G«^ 
«Maiy>  by  a  Musical  Profetsov,'  which  appeared  a  few  yeara  ago.  There 
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There  are  exceptions,  we  trusty  to  this  as  to  other  generally  just 
rules ;  we  have  no  moral  difficulty^  for  instance^  in  believibg  the 
old  story  of  Virgil  that  he  received  as  nuich  pleasure  from  the 
good  verses  of  his  friends  as  from  his  own ;  tlie  nobility  of  true 
genius  may  surely  go  as  far  as  that ; — and  how  many  affectionate 
acknowledgments  have  been  publicly  made  of  intellectual  benefits 
received  during  intercourse  with  our  author's  own  father,  in  cases 
where  assuredly  no  fond  dream  of  rivalry  with  the  instructor  had 
ever  been  entertained ! 

*  Ascham,'  continues  our  biographer,  '  had  rightly  a  very  mode- 
rate estimation  of  that  sort  of  learning  which  can  be  taught  by  voice 
or  book,  and  passively  received  into  the  memory.  With  as  little 
of  pugnacity  or  indociiity  as  ever  belonged  to  a  lively  and  inquiring 
mind,  he  held  fast  the  truth,  that  it  is  only  by  its  own  fr^e  agency 
that  the  intellect  can  either  be  enriched  or  invigorated  ;— that  true 
knowledge  is  an  act,  a  continuous  immanent  act,  and  at  the  same  time 
an  operation  of  the  reflective  faculty  on  its  own  objects.  How  he  ap- 
plied this  principle  to  the  purposes  of  education,  his  **  Schoolmaster,** 
written  in  the  maturity  of  his  powers,  and  out  of  the  fulness  of  his 
experience,  sufficiently  shows.  But  the  idea,  though  undeveloped, 
wrought  in  him  from  his  earliest  youth :  his  favourite  maxim  watr 
Docendo  disces.  The  affectionate  wish  and  strenuous  effort  to  impart 
knowledge  is  the  best  possible  condition  for  receiving  it.  The  neces- 
sity of  bring  intelligible  to  others  brings  with  it  an  obligation  to  un- 
derstand ourselves^ — ^to  find  words  apt  to  our  meaning,  and  a  mean- 
ing commensurate  with  our  words, — to  seek  out  ji^st  analogies  and 
happy  illustrations.  But  above  all,  by  teaching,  or  more  properly  by 
reciprocal  inter-communication  of  instruction,  we  gain  a  practical  ac- 
quaintance with  the  universal  laws  of  thought,  and  with  the  process 
of  perception,  abstracted  from  the  accidents  of  the  individual  const!. 
tution ;  for  it  is  only  by  a  sympathetic  intercourse  with  other  minds 
that  we  gain  any  true  knowledge  of  our  own,* — p.  300. 

In  the  controversy  which  arose  at  Cambridge^  about  1545,  uppn 
the  subject  of  the  new  mode  of  pronouncing  Greek  introduced  by 
Sir  John  Cheke  and  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  and  which  Gardiner,  as 
Chancellor,  so  violently  opposed^  Ascham,  after  a  little  wavering 
of  opinion,  finally  embraced  the  new  doctrine  in  this  as  in  the 
graver  matter  of  religion,  and  distinguished  himself  a  good  deal  iu 
the  argument  :— 

•  Among  other  absurdities,'  says  Mr.  H.  Coleridge,  *  of  the  expk>ded 
system,  was  that  of  giving  the  sound  of  the  English  V  to  the  Greek  B. 
Now  Eustathius  asserts,  that  the  Greek  word  /3^  exactly  resembled 
the  bleating  of  a  sheep,  and  therefore  it  is  easy  to  determine  how  it  is 
to  be  pronounc*ed ;  unless,  says  Roger,  the  Greek  sheep  bleated  dif* 
ferently  from  those  of  England,  Italy,  and  Germany :— "  Jam  utrum 
ulla  ovis  effert  ve  ut  vos,  an  be  ut  nos,  judicetis*  .Anglee  sclo  omnes  et 
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CSennansB  et  Itals  pro  nobis  faciunt,  eed  fortasse  Gneeae  ores  olim 
non  baMmU  ted  velabant.'* ' — p.  305. 

Now,  surely,  Ascham  and  his  biographer  are  a  little  too  hasty 
here.  lu  the  first  place,  the  B  and  the  V  are  merely  different  ex- 
pressions, with  greater  or  less  force,  of  the  common  digammate 
power,  of  which  F  is  the  strongest  exponent ;  and,  accordingly, 
the  B  and  the  V  are  a  hundred  times  over  interchanged  in  Greek 
and  Latin :  fiovXofjMi,  =  volo — fii<yK(ij  =  vescor,  &c.,on  the  one  hand; 
and  Servius  =  ^spfiios — Varro  =  Bdppojv,  &c.,  on  the  other.  The 
modem  Greeks  pronounce  fiovXofAcu  s  votUomaif  fi»Qu^  :=z  vaihyt, 
&e. ;  and  we  are  much  inclined  to  agree  with  Mitford^  that  *  for 
the  pronunciation  of  the  ancient  Greek  language  we  should  take 
no  evidence  against  the  practice  of  the  modem  Greeks,  but  the 
evidence  of  their  forefathers,  or  of  the  contemporary  Latia 
authors.'*^  In  the  ordinary  speech  of  a  Castilian,  the  B  and 
the  V  are  almost  indistinguishable.  No  one  can  suppose  that 
the  old  Greeks  pronounced  Varro  as  Barron  in  English;  they 
could  surely  have  had  as  little  difficulty  in  saying  Varron 
as  their  modem  descendants  in  saying  voulomai.  And  as  to 
the  test  supposed  to  be  afforded  by  the  iS^  jS^  of  Cratinus, 
as  cited  by  Eustatbius,  the  point  of  that  quotation  was  to  prove 
the  sound  of  the  eta,  the  vowel  sound,  and  not  the  quality  of 
the  mere  aspirate  and  prefix.  Yet  the  instance,  after  all,  does 
not  establish  the  sound  of  the  eta :  for  different  nations  frequently 
differ  in  their  perception  and  expression  of  the  same  natural  sound; 
as  a  Grerman  (and  perhaps  citing  the  xoxxi^  of  Aristophanes  in  the 
Birds)  will  tell  you  that  a  cuckoo's  note  is  *  ^ookoo.'  And  in  the 
particular  example  adduced  by  Ascham,  we  English  represent 
the  bleating  of  a  sheep  by  the  word  baht  like  ah,  a  sound  \vbicb» 
we  venture  to  say,  has  never  been  ascribed  to  the  eta. 

In  1548,  Ascham  became  tutor  to  the  Princess  Elizabeth — 
^  He  found  her  a  most  agreeable  pupil,  and  the  diligence,  docility, 
modest  affection,  and  self-respecting  deference  of  the  royal  maiden 
endeared  an  office  which  the  shy  scholar  had  not  undertaken  without 

fears  and  misgivings "I  teach  her  words,"  said  he, 

'*  and  she  teaches  me  things.  I  teach  her  the  tongues  to  spe&k, 
and  her  modest  and  maidenly  looks  teach  me  works  to  do ;  for  I  think 
she  is  the  best  disposed  of  any  in  Europe/'  In  several  of  his  Latin 
epistles,  and  also  in  his  ^  Schoolmaster,'^  he  explains  and  recommeixis 
his  mode  of  instructing  the  princess  with  evident  exultation  at  his 
success.  It  was  the  same  method  of  double  translation  pursued  with 
such  distinguished  results  by  Sir  John  Cheke,  from  whom  Ascham 
adopted  it ;  and,  indeed,  like  many  of  the  best  discoveries,  it  seems 
so  simple  that  we  wonder  how  it  ever  could  be  missed,  and  so  excel- 

*  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  oC  Harmony  in  Language,  fte,  p.  195. 
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tent,  that  w«  know  not  vrhj  it  is  so  little  practised.  It  had,  indeed, 
been  suggested  by  the  younger  Pliny,  in  an  epistle  to  Fusoas,  and 
by  Cieerov  in  his  Dialogue  de  Oratore.  ^'  Pliny,"  saith  Roger,  **  ex^ 
presses  many  good  ways  for  order  in  stndy,  but  beginneth  witli  trans- 
lation, and  preferreth  it  to  all  the  rest.  But  a  better  and  nearer 
example  herein  may  he  our  noble  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  never  yet 
took  Greek  nor  Latin  fframmar  in  her  hand  after  the  first  declining 
of  a  noun  and  a  verb ;  but  only  by  this  double  translating  of  Demo* 
ethenes  and  Isocrates  daily  without  missing,  every  forenoon,  and  like^ 
wise  some  part  of  Tully  every  afternoon,  for  the  space  of  a  year  or 
two,  hath  attained  to  such  perfect  understanding  in  both  the  tongues, 
and  to  such  a  ready  utterance  in  the  Latin,  and  that  with  such  a 
judgment,  as  they  be  few  in  number  in  both  universities,  oi*  elsewhere 
in  £nglan^,  that  be  in  both  tongues  comparable  to  her  Majfsty." 

We  may  well  allow  a  teacher  to  be  a  little  rapturous  about 

the  proficiency  of  a  lady,  a  queen,  and  his  own  pupil ;  but,  after  all 
due  abatements,  the  testimony  remains  unshaken,  both  to  the  talent  of 
the  learner  and  the  efficiency  of  the  system  of  instruction.* — p.  807. 

In  1550  Ascham  accompanied  Sir  Richard  Morisine  to  Ger- 
many on  an  embassy  to  the  fioiperor  Charles.  The  extracts  from 
bia  correspondence  given  by  our  biographer  are  very  amusing; 
eg- — 

^  England  need  fear  no  outward  enemies.  The  lusty  lads  verily  bo 
in  England.  I  have  seen  on  a  Sunday  more  likely  men  walking  in  St. 
Paul's  Church  than  I  ever  yet  saw  in  Augusta  [Augsburgh J,  where  lietU 
an  emperor  with  a  garrison,  three  kings,  a  queen,  three  princes,  a  number 
of  dukes,  &c.   I  study  Greek  apace,  hut  no  other  tongue ;  for  I  cannot. 

I  think  I  shall  foreet  all  tongues  but  the  Greek  afore  I  come  home. 

I  have  read  to  my  lord  mce  I  came  to  Augusta  uhole  Herodotus,  jUe 
tragediesy  three  orations  of  Isocrates^  seventeen  orations  of  Demosthenes, 
For  understandmg  of  the  Italian  I  am  meet  well ;  but  surely  I  drink 
Dutch,  better  than  I  speak  Dutoh.  Tell  Mr.  D.  Maden,  I  will  drink 
with  him  now  a  carouse  of  wine ;  and  would  tp  God  he  bad  a  vessel 
of  Rhenish  wine,  on  condition  that  I  paid  40j.  for  it ;  and,  perchance, 
when  I  come  to  Cambridge,  I  will  so  provide  here,  that  ever^  year  I 

will  have  a  little  piece  of  Rhenish  wine .The  Rhenish  wme  ia  sp 

gentle  a  drink,  that  I  cannot  tell  bow  to  do  when  I  come  home,'—' 
p.  317. 

Ascham  was  jovial^  we  see;  he  also  drew  a  good  bow,  and 
dearly  loved  a  main  of  cocks.  His  ^Toxophilus'  might,  we  think, 
be  reprinted  in  these  days  of  Dic-nic  archery,  lie  projected  a 
treatise  on  cock-fighting,  but  did  not  publish  it.  But  there  is  no 
ground  for  calling  him  a  gamester  in  the  bad  sense  of  the  word, 
and  we  are  by  no  means  sure  that  bis  love  for  cUectryomachy  proves 
anything  at  all  against  his  gentleness.     Mr.  H.  Coleridge  says*— 

*  Hence  it  appears,  but  too  clearly  as  many  would  say,  that  Roger 
was  a  cock*fighter.    Had  be  been  •  contemporary  of  Hogarth,  his 

features 
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i^atoi^s 'would' h&te  been  i^resened  in  tfail  wonderfoI'DMA't  Ihu^ 
repre8entati6&  of  the  cock-pit.  It  is  also  evuknt;- th«l  ctrtabi  amm 
persons  were  scMiclBlized  «t  tiie  propeA6ity*'-4iot,  )iowe?er,  wtebdep- 
hearted  folks  unacqiiainted  wifh  idicient  BMuwers  may  tapfose^  in 
account  of  the  inhrumanity  or  volganty  of  the  aamseHieip^-4>i]t  beome 
it  was  not  deemed  compatible  with  the  severity  of  Uk  achoUstw  ciah 
racter.  Few,  if  any,  in  the  sixteenth  centary  condemned  any  sport 
because  it  involved  the  pain  or  destruction  of  animals,  and  lume 

would  call  the  pastime  of  nionarahs  hu> Angling  is,  donbtleas, 

much  fitter  recreation  for  a  '*  contemplative  man/  besidea  being  macb 
cheaper  for  a  poor  man,  than  cock-fighting ;  but  it »  equally  oppoied 
to  the  poef  8  rule,  which  bids  ns 

**  Never  fo  blend  oar  pleasure  or  oor  pride 
With  sorrow  of  the  meanest  thing  that  feels.'* 
If  animal  suffering  be  computed,  the  sod  is  an  altar  of  mercy  c^xnptred 
to  the  chace ;  for  the  esrcitement  of  the  combat  is  an  ins^ctife  ptet- 
sure  to  the  pugnadous  fowls,  who,  could  they  give  an  opinion  on  the 
sybject,  would  infallibly  prefer  dying  in  glorious  battle,  to  havii^  their 
necks  ignominiously  wrung  for  the  spit,  or  enduring  the  nuseries  of 
superannuation.  Roger  never  lived  to  publish,  or  probably  to  com- 
pose, his  Apology  for  the  Cock*pit ;  but  we  know  not  whether  ft  was 
in  pursuance  of  his  recommendation  that  a  yearly  cock-fight  was»  till 
lately,  a  part  of  the  annual  routine  of  the  northern  free^schools.  Hie 
master^s  perquisites  are  stfll  caHed  cock-pennies.' — ^p.  326. 

But  we  must  hasten  to  a  conclusion  with  Ascham.  He  died  in 
.1568,  aged  fifty- three.  Dr.  Alexander  Nowell,  Dean  of  St 
Paul's,  who  preached  bis  funeral  sermon,  declared,  that  he  never 
knew  man  live  more  bonesUy,  nor  die  more  Christianly:  and 
•Queen  Elizabeth  said^  that.'  she  had  rather  have  thrown  ten  tlioa- 
iNUMl  pounds  into  the  aea  than  have  lost  her  Ascham.* 

The  Life  of  Roscoe  is  remarkably  well  written ;  but.  it  seems  to 
us  as  if  the.  author  had  been  ia  itutif  bcund  to  write  it  We 
frankly  acknowledge  that  we  think  the  commendation  bestowed 
altogether  out  of  proportion  to  the  real  merits  of  the  subject. 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  life  of  Sir  Richard  Arkwrigbk, 
we  find  a  passage,  which,  both  for  its  eloquence  and  its  profouid 
insight  into  the  truth,  we  must  quote : — 

*  And  here  the  question  occurs, — Ought  Arkvrright,  and  others 
such  as  he,  who,  by  multiplying  the  powers  of  prcSuction,  hate  io 
greatly  increased  the  public  and  private  wealth  of  Britain,  to  be 
considered  as  benefactors  or  not  ? — Or,  to  state  the  question  wtm 
strongly  and  more  truly,  was  it  in  wrath  or  in  merc^,  that  toankhid 
were  led  to  the  modem  improvements  in  machinery?  ShonMvc 
merely  take  a  survey  of  the  present  state  of  the  country — espedaUf 
as  far  as  the  labouring  classes  are  concerned — we  should  be  apt  to 
denominate  these  inventions  the  self-inflicted  scourges  of  avarke. 
They  have  indeed  increased  wealth,  but  they  have  tremendously  in- 
creased 
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ureaaed  poverfy;  «liot  thtAAriUing  poirerty  which  wMun  tb9,80oI,£i;Qin 
curlh,'  and  !6xt$  tho  clsflises.  oa  high-^act^  ihat  poK^y^wbiph  wn^ 
•hecelafoiB.lo  be  found  in  motintain.viilagM*  in  soJita^  dwellings  znid-* 
va]^ii]i  the  bkftk  ieU-flide,  ^here  one  gre^n  sp^ckf^one  garden  pJQt, 
a.Mve  of  bees,  and  a  few-  sheep^  would  keep  a  £Eimily  .content— not 
that  poverty  whieb  is  the  nupse  of  tenaperance  md  tboughtfpl  piety.; 
but  e^ualid)  ever^inurnuuring  poverty^  cooped  in  mephitic,  dei)8  and 
Bunleas  alleys — hopeiesif^  purposeless,  wasteful  in  the  midst  of  wtint-*- 
a  poverty  which  dwarfs  and  disfeatures  body  and  soul ;  makes  the  ca* 
pacities,  alid  eren  the  acquirements  of  intellect,  useless  and  pemi- 
cious:  and  mnltiplies  a  race  of  men  without  the  virtues  'which  beasts 
eft-times  display — without  fidelity,  gratitude,  or  natural  affection. 

*  The  moral  degradation  of  this  caste  may  not  be  gpreater  in  Eng- 
land than  elsewhecei  but  their  physical  sufferings  are  «more  constant 
than  in  the  southern  climates,  and  their  tendency  to  increase  a^ch 
stronger  than  in  the  northern  latitudes.  But  has  machinery  occa- 
abned  the  existence  or  growth  (?)  of  this  class  ?  Certainly  not ;  for  it 
has  always  existed  since  society  assumed  its  present  shape^  and  is  to 
be  found  in  countries  like  Spain  and  Naples,  where  pride  ^nd  indo* 
lence  are  too  powerful  even  for  the  desire  of  wealth  to  overcome. 
.  '  But  the  artificial  wealth  which  manu&ctures  have,  assist^  to  pro* 
^nce^  has  generated  or  aggregated  a  factitious  population,, dependeiit 
•£ot  enopUiyment  and  subsistence  on  a  state  of  things  exceedingly  aofd 
incalculably  precarious^  and  seldom  able  to.  practise  more  tha»  Qp^ 
4<yajtmcpit  of  ^  tfa^a  in  which  labour  is  miputely  diyi(]ed ;  «^  pppu- 
2ati«^  i^tHiiall^  imppovi^ont  in  prosp^ijity  and  impatient  in  distresp, 
w:hp|n.tN  ^st  interruption  of  trade  converts  into  paupers,  and  whpm 
^  continapce  ojt  V^  times  i^  sure  to  fix  in  that  permanent  patipensm 
i(rom  wl^ch  tliere  is  no  redemption.  Times  may  mend,  but  tpan,*  orice 
prostrate,  never  recovers  his  upright  posture — once  a  vagahohd  and 
always  a  vagabond — once  accustbmed  to  eat  the  bread  of  idleness,  the 
operative  seldlom  takes  pains  to  j>rocure  employment;  and  halving 
been  paid  something  fo^  doiiig  nothing,  thinks  ever  after  diat  he  is 
piid  too' little  for  toil,* and  seized  every  pretext  to  throw  up  his  work 
again.  Character  has  little  influence  on  a  toMU  whom  the  world  con- 
aiders,  and  teaehed  to -consider'  himself,. but. aa  a  portion  of  a  mass* 
To  be  sensible  of  eharaqter,  roan  must  feel  himself  &  resppnsible  Indi- 
vidual ;  aud  to  individualize  the  human  bein^,  poi  pnly  must  the  re- 
flective powers  be  evqked  an4  disciplined  by  education,  but  there  must 
be  property*  or  profession,  or  political  privilege,  or  something  equiva- 
lent, a  certain  sphere  of  free-agency,  to  make  the  man  revere  himself 
«a  man,  and  respect  the  opinion^  of  his  fellow^men.  Now  it  is  the 
tendency  of  wealth  to  increase  the  number  of  those  who  have  no  pro- 
perty but  the  strength  or  skill  which  they  must  sell  to  the  highest 
|>idder — ^who,  either  by  labour  or  without  labour,  must  live  upon  the 
property  of  others — and  who,  having  no  permanent  mooring,  are 
Jiiable  by  every  wind  of  circumstance  to  slip  their  cables  and  drift 
iiway  with  the  idle  sea-weed  and  the  rotting  wrecks  of  long-past 

tenlpests.^ 
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torapettfi.  Thus,  to  rary  tfae  metaphor,  tbe  tediineiit  •£  tba  wmmot* 
wealth  is  augmented  with  continual  fresh  depoeilkuis,  till  the  strtia 
of  sodety  is  nigh  choked  up,  and  our  gallant  veisels  atraodad  on  ths 
flats  and  shallows.  Without  metaphor*^^o  many  of  tha  people  drop 
into  the  mob,  thai  the  mob  is  like  to  be  loo  many  for  the  people,  and 
wealth  itself  to  be  swallowed  up  by  the  poverty  itself  has  begotten !'"-« 
p.  477. 

We  exceedingly  regret  that  our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  bestow 
that  particular  notice  on  the  lives  of  Mason  and  Congreve  which 
they  deserve.  In  these  lives,  Mr.  Hartley  Coleridge  has  poured 
forih  the  treasures  of  his  mind  on  poetical  and  more  especiallj 
on  dramatic  criticism. 

*  Among  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  dramatic  composition,'  says  the 
author,  in  commencing  a  criticism  on  Mason's  *  Elfrida,'  *  what  ii 
called  the  openiny  of  the  plot  is  one  of  the  most  formidable ;  and  I 
know  very  few  plays  in  which  it  has  been  skilfully  surmounted.  Bnt 
this  difficulty  is  materially  augmented,  if  the  unities  of  place  and  time 
are  to  be  kept  inviolate ;  for,  in  that  case,  it  is  impossible  to  represent 
a  series  of  actions  from  their  commencement :  the  play  must  begin 
just  before  the  crisis,  and  the  auditor  must  be  put  in  possession  of  the 
previous  occurrences  as  soon  as  possible  ;  for  it  thefy  be  left  in  obscn* 
rity  till  they  are  naturally  developed  by  the  incidents  and  passions  of 
the  action  itself,  half  the  play  will  pass  over  before  any  one  knows 
what  is  going  forward,  or  where  is  the  scene,  or  who  are  the  dramMth 
persarud.  In  written  or  printed  plays,  to  be  sure,  we  may  be  informed 
of  these  particulars  by  lists  of  characters,  stage-directions,  &c. ;  but 
no  play  can  be  regarded  as  a  legitimate  work  of  art  which  would  not 
be  intelli<rible  in  representation.  The  ancient  dramas,  so  k)ng  as  the 
genuine  Greek  tragedy  flourished,  were,  with  few  exceptions,  taken 
from  the  storehouse  of  mythology,  which  was  familiar  to  every  Greek 
from  his  childhood ;  and  consequently  the  Athenian  audiences  were 
never  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  subject  of  a  new  production.  Bat 
this,  though  it  was  a  great  convenience,  did  not  exonerate  the  poet 
from  his  duty  ;  he  was  not  to  take  it  for  granted  that  his  story  was 
known,  but  was  to  make  his  plot  unfold  itself.  The  chonu  wis  of 
great  use  in  this  business^  their  odes  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  refer' 
ences  to  the  past  and  forebodings  of  the  future.  Prophecies  and  omh 
to  be  fiilJUledt  oid  crimes  to  be  expiated,  mysterious  circumstances  to  be 
cleared  up,  a  fearftd  future  involved  in  a  fearful  past^  toere  the  ma* 
ingredients  in  the  choral  strains,  in  which  nothing  is  told — everything  ii 
assumed  or  hinted  atj  in  accordance  with  the  religious  nature  of  OrtA 
tragedy.  But  as  some  more  straightforward  exposition  was  deemed 
necessary  in  many  instances,  Euripides  in  particular  had  recourse  to 
the  very  inartificial  expedient  of  a  retrospective  soliloquy,  sometimes 
spoken  by  a  ghost,  in  which  the  history  was  brought  down  to  the  point 
at  which  it  was  convenient  that  the  scene  should  open.  This  is  hot  a 
clumsy  device ;  but  perhaps  it  is  better  than  occupyii^  the  frst  ^ 
.•       .  with 
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with  tedious  narrative  in  which  Prologue  plays  dialogue  vfiih  Dummy; 
and  it  avoids  the  worst  of  all  critieal  faults,  that  of  tedioasness.  Such 
aa  it  is.  Mason  has  adopted  it  in  his  Elfrida,  without  an  attempt  to 
disguise  its  manifest  absurdity.'-^p.  417. 

We  have  put  a  few  lines  in  this  passage  in  italics^  as  involving 

in  our  judgment  a  very  valuable  hint  on  Uie  theory  of  Greek  Ira-^ 

gedy.     Not  less  truth  of  moral  discernment  is  contained  in  the 

author's  remarks  on  Evelina's  speech  to  the  Druids^  in  Caractacus« 

*  I  know  it  well, 

Yet  must  I  still  distrust  the  elder  brother ; 

For  while  he  talks  (and  much  the  flatterer  talks), 

His  brother's  silent  carriage  gives  disproof 

Of  all  his  boast ;  indeed  1  marked  it  well/  &c. 
Upon  which  Mr.  Hartley  Coleridge  remarks : 

*  This  is  beautifully  true  to  nature.  Men  are  deceived  in  their 
judgments  of  others  by  a  thousand  causes, — by  their  hopes,  their 
ambition,  their  vanity,  their  antipathies,  their  likes  and  dislikes,  their 
party  feelings,  their  nationality,  but,  above  all,  by  their  presumptuous 
reliance  on  the  ratiocinative  understanding,  their  disregard  to  presen- 
timents and  unaccountable  impressions,  and  their  yam  attempts  to 
reduce  every  thing  to  rule  and  measure.  Women,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  tiiey  be  very  women,  are  seldom  deceived,  except  by  love,  compassion^ 
or  religious  sympathy,— by  the  latter  too  often  deplorably ;  but  then 
it  is  not  because  their  better  angel  neglects  to  give  warning,  but  be^ 
cause  they  are  persuaded  to  make  a  merit  of  disregarding  his  admo^ 
nitions.  The  craftiest  lago  cannot  win  the  good  opinion  of  a  trua 
woman,  unless  he  approach  her  as  a  lover,  an  unfortunate,  ^  a  reli« 
gious  confidant  fie  it,  however,  remembered  that  this  superior  dis- 
cernment in  character  is  merely  a  female  imtinct^  arising  from  a  more 
delicate  sensibility,  a  finer  tact,  a  clearer  intuition,  and  a  natural 
abhorrence  of  every  appearance  of  evil.  It  is  a  sense  which  only  be- 
longs to  the  innocent,  and  is  quite  distinct  from  the  tact  of  expe- 
rience. If,  therefore,  ladies  without  experience  attempt  to  judge,  to" 
draw  conclusions  from  premises,  and  give  a  reason  for  their  senti- 
ments, there  is  nothing  in  their  sex  to  preserve  them  from  error.' — 
p.  438. 

In  the  author's  general  estimate  of  Mason's  poetry  we  upon  the 
whole  agree  ;  though  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  rate  the  par- 
ticular passages  quoted  in  the  life  so  highly  as  Mr.  H.  Coleridge  is 
inclined  to  do.  But  the  criticism  on  Congreve  is,  we  think,  ex- 
cellent, both  from  its  subtilty  and  its  moderation.  Speaking  of 
'  The  Way  of  the  World,'  he  says,— 

'  That  very  polish,  that  diligent  selection  and  considerate  colloca- 
tion of  words — that  tight-lacing  of  sentences  into  symmetry — that  ex- 
qnisite  propriety  of  each  part  and  particle  of  the  whole — which  make 
••  The  Way  of  the  World"  so  perfect  a  model  of  acuminated  satire, 

detract  . 
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detract  more  from  scenic  illusion  than  they  tidd  to  histrionic  effect 
The  dialogue  of  this  play  is  no  more  akin  to  actual  conversation  than 
the  quick  step  of  an  opera-dancer  to  the  haste  of  pursuit  or  terror. 
No  actor  could  give  it  the  unpremeditated  air  of  common  speech.  Btit 
there  is  another  and  more  serious  obstacle  to  the  success  of  ^  Hw 
Way  of  the  World ''  as  an  acting  play.  It  has  no  n>oral  interest. 
There  is  no  one  person  in  the  dramatis  persona  for  whom  it  is  pos- 
sible to  care.  Vice  may  be,  and  too  often  has  been,  made  interesting ; 
but  cold-hearted,  unprincipled  villany  never  can.  The  conduct  of  every 
character  is  so  thoroughly  and  so  equally  contemptible,  that  however 
you  suspend  the  moral  codes  of  judgment,  you  cannot  sympathise  in 
the  success,  or  exult  in  the  defeat,  of  any.' — p.  688. 
And  Congreve  is  summed  up  in  these  words : — 
^  From  a  rapid  survey  of  his  life  and  character,  he  seems  to  hare 
been  one  of  those  indifferent  children  of  the  earth  whom  the  world 
cannot  hate ;  who  are  neither  too  good  nor  too  bad  for  the  present 
state  of  existence,  and  who  may  fairly  expect  their  portion  here.  The 
darkest — at  least  the  most  enduring — stain  on  his  memory  is  the  im- 
morality of  his  writings ;  but  this  was  the  vice  of  the  time,  and  his 
comedies  are  considerably  more  decorous  than  those  cf  his  prede- 
cessors. They  are  too  cold  to  be  mischievous ;  they  keep  the  brain 
in  too  incessant  action  to  allow  the  passions  to  kindle.  For  those 
who  search  into  the  powers  of  intellect,  the  combinations  of  thought 
which  may  be  produced  by  volitioii^  the  plays  of  Congreve  may  form 
a  profitable  study.  But  their  time  is  fled— on  the  stage  they  will  be 
received  no  more ;  and,  of  the  devotees  of  light  reading,  such  as  could 
read  them  without  disgust,  would  probably  peruse  &em  with  little^ 
pleasure.' — ^p.  693. 

The  author  ouglit  to  havfe  borne  more  steadily  in  fats  miad  the 
very  early  period  of  life  at  which  Congreve  wrote  his  comedies ; 
but  upon  the  wfaolci  we  can  truly  say  we  have  not  for  a  long  time 
been  more  delighted  or  instructed  by  any  essays  on  such  subjects, 
than  by  these  two  Lives  of  Mason  and  Congreve.  Everything, 
indeed,  said  in  this  work  is  said  with  au  individual  feeling;  the 
force  and  freshness  of  a  single  and  somewhat  peculiar  man  of 
genius  is  thrown  around  the  commonplaces  of  literature ;  and  in 
the  few  particulars  in  which  we  are  unable  to  agree  with  him, 
we  recognize  some  unimportant  circumstance  of  temperameat 
or  locality  as  the  cause  of  what  we  consider  the  error.  The  prin- 
cipal defect  or  fault  of  these  Essays,  as  pieces  of  biography^  is  pre- . 
cisely  Uiat  which,  however  at  once  ludicrous  and  disgusting  in  the 
writings  of  small  men,  is  never  very  disagreeable  to  the  thougbtM 
reader  of  a  work  of  real  genius — we  mean  the  frequent  appear- 
ance of  the  author  himself,  with  his  omti  principles,  and  modes 
of  thinking  and  feeling,  in  the  midst  of  the  narrative.  There  b 
accordingly   observable  in   these  Lives    an    occasional   want  of 

fusion; 
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fusion  ;  the  text  and  the  comment  are  sometimes  d  is  proportioned^ 
if  not  oat  of  place,  and  the  story  itself  is  forgotten  during  a  longer 
digression  than  the  ordinary  reader  likes,  or  the  just  rules  of  narra- 
tive allow.  Still  the  material  facts  of  each  life  are  detailed  with 
fidelity  and  spirit ;  and  the  particular  subject  of  the  biography  is 
not  only  adequately  drawn  up,  oti  the  whole,  but  is  illustrated  by 
snimated  comparisons  with  many  of  his  contemporaries. 

Mr.  Hartley  Coleridge  does  not  in  this  work  run  any  race  with 
Whitaker,  or  Prince,  or  Borlase.  He  is  not  over-learned  in  ge- 
nealogies of  no  importance,  nor  expert  in  blazoning  an  extinct  coat 
of  arms,  and  neither  describes  the  devolution  of  estates,  nor  sets 
forth  the  boundaries  of  manors.  This  book  is  sui  generis — a  most 
agreeable  and  instructive  compound — addressed  to  readers  of  any 
comer  of  England,  and  yet  possessing  many  points  of  particular 
interest  for  natives  of  the  northern  counties.  So  much  original 
thought  is  very  rarely  found  in -any  modern  volume ;  and,  differing 
as  we  do  from  what  we  perceive  to  be  the  author's  inclinations  in 
certain  agitated  questions  of  politics,  we  can  nevertheless  declare, 
that  throughout  the  whole  work  we  have  met  with  no  expression 
which  did  not  bear  testimony  to  the  integrity  of  his  principles,  and 
to  the  generosity  of  his  heart*  Cum  talis  et  ianfus  sit  speramus 
nostrum  futurum  esse* 


Art.  hi. — VitU  to  Iceland  in  the  Summer  of  1834.     By  John 
Barrow,  J  un.     Post8vo.     London.  1835. 

A  PERIOD  of  twenty  years  has  now  elapsed  since  we  have 
received  any  report  ofwhat  has  been  passing  in  that  interest* 
ing  island,  which,  though  placed  within  a  few  days*  voyage,  by 
steam,  of  the  remotest  part  of  the  coast  of  England,  may  be  said 
to  be  what  the  Romans  applied  to  us— to^o  ab  orbe  diviws;  and 
we  therefore  welcome  even  such  a  brief  account  of  a  ^  Visit  to 
Iceland'  as  that  which  a  very  young  author  has  just  placed  before 
the  public.  This  island  is  not  enrolled  among  the  colonies  of  the 
Britbh  empire— as,  for  the  mutual  advantage  of  both,  we  once 
could  have  wished  to  have  been  the  case, — and  our  commercial 
intercourse  has  long  ceased ;  but  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants 
have  always  been  contemplated  with  curiosity  and  gratitication 
by  English  travellers;  and  it  is  particularly  agreeable  just  at  pre- 
sent to  find  ourselves,  even  for  an  hour,  among  a  simple  and 
unchanged  people. 

Mr.  Barrow  ascribes  the  first  account  given  of  this  island,  by 
an  eye-witness,  to  a  Frenchman,  who  published  in  the  year  l670; 
but,  in  the  English  translation  of  ^  Von  TroiPs  Letters,'  we  find  a 
catalogue  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  books  on  Ice* 

land 
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jand  and  Icelandic  subjects,  some  of  thetn  of  an  eattier  date. 
Few  of  these,  indeed,  could  ever  have  been  generally  known  to 
the  English  reader,  being  mostly  in  Danish,  Swedish,  German 
-—in  the  native  language,  or  in  Latin.  It  is  clear,  however, 
from  *  the  Policie  of  England's  keeping  the  See,'  that  our  owa 
countrymen  were  occasionally  *  eye-witnesses,'  pursuing  their 
^  trafiques '  and  fisheries  to  Iceland  a  century  or  more  before  the 
period  of  the  Frenchman's  visit ! — 

•  Of  Island  to  wrile  is  little  nede, 
Save  of  stock-fish :  yet  forsooth  indeed, 
Out  of  Bristowe,  and  costes  many  one, 
Men  have  practised  by  needle  and  by  stone 
Thitherwardes* '' 

But  Iceland  has  also  other  attractions  besides  those  of  associa* 
tion  with  the  adventures  and  perils  of  our  early  trade,  and  the 
primeval  virtues  of  its  population.  The  astounding  and  awfol 
operations  which  have  been  carried  on  in  this  great  laboratofy 
of  nature,  and  are  still  in  full  vigour — the  desolate  majesty  oif 
its  general  scenery,  and  the  brilliant  phenomena  of  earth,  sea,  and 
sky,  are  calculated  to  engage  and  reward  equally  the  attention  of 
•every  one  who  has  any  tinge  either  of  poetical  or  of  scientific 
enthusiasm  in  his  composition. 

Our  readers  will  be  able  duly  to  appreciate  the  present  author's 
temper,  when  they  learn  that  he  considers  a  visit  to  the  Geysers, 
I  and  the  gratification  of  seeing  them  play  in  fail  activity,  ak>oe 
worth  a  voyage,  at  cmy  time,  of  a  thousand  miles  in  the  Northern 
•Atlantic,  even  in  a  frail  yacht.  This  is  the  right  spirit  for  a  young 
•travelief ;  but  we  confess  that,  with  our  own  humble  views,  we 
are  cqntented  with  the  Geyser  of  Versailles. 

We  had  occasion  a  year  ago  to  notice  favourably  the  '  Excur^ 
sions'  of  Mr.  Barrow;  in  the  course  of  which  be  describes  the 
grand  and  diversified  scenery  which  Norway  presents — in  those 
tioble  fiords  or  inlets,  whose  ramiBcations  run  deeply  up  into 
the  country,  and  wash  the  bases  of  the  snow-capped  mountains 
-—in  the  extensive  and  transparent  lakes— the  numerous  cataracts 
and  waterfalls  which  interrupt  the  pellucid  streams  of  the  riven, 
at>ounding  in  trout  and  salmon — and  the  stately  forests  of  pine, 
which  climb  the  sides  of  the  central  and  southern  ranges :  these 
grand  features  of  nature  would  seem  to  render  Norway  not  at 
all  inferior  in  picturesque  scenery  to  Switzerland ;  that  of  the 
latter  may  be  more  magnificent  in  the  great  altitude  of  its  moun- 
tains, but  the  former  is  more  extensive  and  diversified,  and  cer^ 
tainly  more  interesting  as  regards  the  habits  and  domestic  eco- 

*  HalcUiyt*8  *  Traffiques  and  Discoveriei/  &c  Edition,  1599.  The « PoUde'  it 
ttippoftvd  to  htre  been  writtett  in  tbe  time  of  Htnry  VI. 
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nomj  of  the  simple-minded  and  honest  peasantry — honest  and 
simple  in  proportion  as  the  country  has  been  less  visited  ;  for  it  is 
avowed  by  all  travellers,  that  the  character  of  the  Swiss  peasantry 
is  very  much  changed  for  the  worse  by  their  frequent  intercourse 
with  strangers.  We  were  not  surprised,  therefore,  that  the  lively 
.narrative  of  the  '  Excursions*  should  have  had  considerable  in- 
fluence in  these  days  of  locomotive  mania, — and  that,  during  the 
last  and  present  summers,  whole  shoals  of  our  countrymen  have 
been  flocking  to  the  regions  in  question,  some  to  enjoy  the  sports 
of  angling  or  shooting^  and  others  to  luxuriate  in  the  charms  of 
woods,  and  lakes,  and  mountaiu-torrents. 

We  believe  the  present  little  work  has  also  already  had  a  similar 
effect.  The  little  '  Flower  of  Yarrow,'  in  which  our  author  made 
the  voyage,  is  described  as  having  so  sturdily  overcome  all  her  dif- 
ficulties and  dangers  in  the  boisterous  weather  and  rough  seas  of 
ihe  coast  of  Iceland,*  that  a  squadron  of  no  less  than  five  yachts 
have  this  season  left  the  Thames  with  the  view  of  cruizing  along 
the  coast  of  Norway,  running  up  its  magnificent  fiords^  and  even- 
tually standing  across  to  Iceland.  In  one  of  these,  we  under- 
Jtand,  an  accomplished  lady  has  embarked,  who  is  known  to  pofr- 
aess  no  ordinary  skill  in  the  use  of  her  pencil ;  and  we  hope  even 
she  will  have  no  occasion  to  repent  her  adventure* 

The  *  Flower  of  Yarrow '  touched  at  Drontheim  (or,  as  our 
author  is  still  pleased  to  write  it,  Tronyem^  which  may  be  the 
right  pronunciation)  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  on  board  a  friend 
of  Mr*  Smithy  the  owner;  and  as  she  required  some  trifling  refit, 
Mr*  Barrow,  in  the  mean  time,  made  an  excursion  to  the  town  of 
Rbraas,  situated  not  far  from  the  source  of  the  Glommen,  and  to 
the  copper-mines  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  from  thence  to  the 
Jiearest  residence  of  the  Laplanders.  He  found  these  people  pre- 
cisely in  tlie  same  condition  as  they  have  generally  been  described 
by  other  travellers,  especially  Sir  A.  De  Capel  Brooke — as  poor 
as  possible  to  all  appearance,  but  cheerful  and  contented ;  and, 
judging  from  what  he  saw,  much  addicted  to  brandy  and  tobacco. 

In  this  excursion  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  or  thirty  miks  into 
this  part  of  the  country,  Mr.  Barrow  finds  no  reason  to  alter  the 
opinions  expressed  in  his  former  volume,  as  to  the  general  good 
character  of  the  Norwegian  peasantry ;  and  we  arc  glad  of  this, 
having  observed  in  a  recent  publication  of  Lieut.  Breton  state- 
[ments  of  a  contrary  tendency.  This  gentleman  meets  with  nothing 
scarcely  in  his  tour  through  Norway  but  imposition,  insolence, 
filth,  and  drunkenness ;  the  guides,  in  particular,  are  all  impos- 

^  The  French  ship  of  discovery  *  Lilloise'  was  less  fortunate.  She  has  not  been 
htard  of  since  her  voyage  to  these  seas  in  1830 ;  and  the  Fnnch  gnvemnient  have 
worn  ofibred  a  raward  of  4000/.  for  the  discovery  of  her  crew,  or  any  part  of  them. 
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itlr9,  a'nd  th&  'bodtiiien  ult'dmnlctfrds — two  classes  of  men  whom 
Mr.  Btirfow  and'his  coiDp^tiions  Toutid,  in  their  lolig  experience, 
teitrarkafbH  decent',  v^ell-behaved,  aud  sober.  Now  as  the. lieu- 
tenant Wj»r^t  over  the  same  ground,  within  ^  week  or.  ten  ifkys  of 
the  same  time,  and  probably  with  the  same  givi^i^  9pd  boat- 
men who  attended  Mr.  Barrow  in  his  second  visit  Jo  Noijfaj, 
we  caii  only  a6'couiit  for  t^ls  'discrepancy  on  theljfeneral  prin- 
'dple/tl^iat  objects  frequehtly  toke' their  colouring  from  the  temper 
and  d^is{^ositioii  6f  'the  miild,'  ds  'welfas  bodily  constitution^  of  the 
Jitersbn  whp  vj^ws  Aem.  '  Mr.  Barro\y  appears  to  be  of  a  lively, 
cheerful  disposition — ^sind  in  this  frame  of  mind  may  perhaps 
sometime^ "see'  objects  touteut'dk  rose*  the  Lieutenant^  on  the 
tontraffj^,  ^eeihs  to  vieW^heir  dark'  sides  only^  and  to  shadow  them 
out  in'  ai  soiintire  and  t^^Hglit  soft  of  colouring,  the  reftection  ap- 
parently ofh  Ifess  Kapp?^  cfotistituted  mihd— or  perhaps  of  an 
old^  6'ne  that  hak  encoiinte/ed  some  disheartening  experiencei 

'  A  six-days'  ^ass^ge/ mostly  Of  foul  ^ind,  broiight  the  jaeht 
ifidthih  sight  of  the:  snow-capped  mountains  of  Iceland ;  but  fogp 
weather  ^nd  contrary  winds  prevented  her  from  reaching  Iteikiavik 
for  three  dSiys  more.  Here  Mr.  Barrow  had  the  unexpected  good 
fortune  of  finding,  in  the  person  of  the  governor^  aa  old  acquaint- 
anbjSy  a  Danish  gientleman  with  whom  he  had  some  years  before 
waiidered  ambng  the  mountains  of  Switzerland. 

'  The  country  aronad  this  capital'of  the  island  was  dreary  enougk 
—not  a  tree  ndr  a  shrub  of  any  kind  to  be  seen.  The  following 
aiccbunt  of  the  gardens  wilt  point  oi^t  the  feeble  and  languid  state 
of  vegetation,  though  in  a  country  which  is  many  degrees  of  lati- 
tude to  the  southward  of  those  parts  in  Norway,  where  whole 
forests  of  timber-trees,  each  worthy  '  to  be  the  mast  of  some  great 
amiral/  are  to  be  fouaid* 

'  To  each  of  the  merchant's  houses,  and  to  those  of  the  govecnoi; 
the  bishop,  and  landfogued^  is  attached  a  small  piece  of  ground  lai^ 
out  as  a  garden,  mostly  if  not  entirely  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a 
few  cuBnary  vegetables ;  and  few  indeed  they  were,  as  far  as  ipy 
observation  went,  and  of  a  very  sickly  and  languishing  appearance. 
The  produce  consisted  generally  of  cabbages,  just  forfaaing  into  heads, 
turnips  (I  believe  Swedish),  parsley,  and  potatoes,  about  the  size  of 
crab-apples.  The  present  was  considered 'to  he  an  unfavourable  sea- 
son, but  still  better  than  some  others,  when  all  attempts  had  failed  to 
raise  vegetables  of  any  kind  J  but  in' the  very  best  of  seasons  thejr 
never  arrive  at  any  degree  of  perfection.  Radishes,  and  tnroip- 
radishes,  mustard  and  cress,  seemed  to  thrive  the  best,  and  wers 
looking  pretty  well  in  the  governor*s  fi^rden  ;  but  he  bestowed  mnch 
care  and  labour  on  his  little  piece  of  ground,  and  often  took  great 
pleasure  inpointihg  out  to  me  the  healthy  bIM  and  vigimr  of  three 
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or  four.plants  of  the  mountain  aslii  which  (after  I  forget  how.  zsany 
years'  growth)  had  attained  to  the  height  of  about  four  f(^et;and  in 
the  possession  of  which  he  prided  himsetf  not  a  little,  assuring  me 
that  they  were  the  largest,  and  in  fact  the  only  plants  that  deserved 
the  name  of  trees,  within  tae  distance  of  many  miles  round  fteikiavik.' 
—pp.  Itfd,  107.  '  

We  must  pass  over  the  description  of  this  'smoky  village/  the 
public  functionaries,  and  the  neighbouring  salmpn-fiahery^  and 
proceed  with  our  author  and  his  party  on  a.  journey  to  those,  ex- 
traordinary fountains  or  eruptions  of  boiling  water  called  the 
Geysers — the  result,  no  doubt^  of  internal  fir^s,  to  which  the  island 
appears  to  be  in  all  its  parts  subject^  and  may  be  said^  indeed, 
wholly  to  owe  its  origin.  The  effects  produced  by  them  were 
visible  everywhere  on  this  excursion — in  the  numerous  extinct 
volcanic  craters — in  the  extensive  plains  covered  witb  lavar— and 
the  immense  rents  or  chasms  at  the  feet  and  sides  of  the  hills» 
Into  one  of  these  chasms,  which  bears  the  name  of  Almanna^ 
g€uaa,  falls  the  river  Oxer-aa,  in  a  noble  cataract  or  water-fall, 
the  subject  of  a  n^at  wood-cut.  By  this  enorqious  chasm  the 
side  of  a  hill  is  rent  asunder  to  the  distance  of  three  miles. 

The  party  took  up  their  lodginss  for  the  night  in  the  little  humble 
church  of  Thingvalla;  of  whicli  there  is  also,  a  clever  wood-cm. 
The  whole  surface  of  this  part  of  the  country  bore  many  indica* 
tious  of  having  suffered  a  seri^  of  tremendous  convulsions.  Two 
other  great  chasms  made  their  appearance  not  far  from  the  church ; 
and  the  sharp  rocky  sides  and  summits  of  the  numerous  conical 
mounds  in  the  vicinity  bore  evident  marks  of  having  been  vitrified 
by  lire. 

*  The  unusual  circumstance  of  a  vast  field  of  continuous  lava  (not 
merely  a  stream)  that  exists  in  this  part  of  Iceland,  without  any  vol- 
canic mountain  from  whence  it  could  have  been  thrown  out,  can 
admit  of  no  other  explanation  than  that  which  the  succession  of  these 
small  conical  mounds  appears  to  afford.^ — p.  1«0. 

The  plain  out  of  which  the  boiling  fountains,  some  of  water  and 
others  of  mud,  are  throwii  up,  is  stated  to  be  about  twelve  acres  ih 
extent. 

•  The  Great  Geyser  is  situated  on  a  mound  which  rises  consi- 
derably above  the  general  surface  of  the  plain,  and  slopes  on  all 
sides  to  the  distance  of  a  hundred  feet  or  thereabouts  from  the 
borders  of  the  large  basin  on  its  summit ;  and  in  the  centre  of  this 
baitin,  forming  as  it  were  a  gigantic  funnel,  there  is  a  pipe  or  tube  up 
which  the  boiling  water  rises  and  the  er^iptiohs  hurst  forth.  The 
basio  or  bowl  of  this  funnel  is  from  four  to  five  feet  deep,  sloping  a 
little,  like  a  saucer,  towards  the  central  tube.  Into  this  basin  jBie 
water  had  flowed  to  within  a  foot  and  a  half  of  the  brim  when  w^ 
visited  it;  and,  as  it  was  gradually  rising,  we  remaiued  ou  the  spot 
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till  it  overflowed,  which  we  were  told  was  a  certain  sign  of  an  erup- 
tion being  about  to  take  place ;  the  more  certain,  as  a  bubbling  or 
boiling  up  of  the  water  was  observed  over  the  mouth  of  the  tube  at 
fhe  same  time.  The  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  basin  at  this 
period,  as  far  as  I  could  reach  to  plunge  in  the  thermometer,  was  from 
180^  to  190°  of  Fahrenheit. 

*  After  anxiously  waiting  a  considerable  time,  instead  of  that  grand 
burst  we  had  expected  to  take  place,  to  our  great  mortification  the 
water  began  gradually  to  subside,  and  did  not  cease  to  dimmish  till 
the  basin  was  left  quite  dry.  I  had  now,  however,  an  opportunity  of 
taking  the  dimensions  of  the  basin  and  its  pipe,  the  former  of  which 
was  found  from  actual  measurement  to  be  fifty-six  feet  in  the  greatest 
diameter,  and  fifty-two  feet  in  the  narrowest,  and  the  greatest  depth 
about  four  feet.  The  shaft  or  tube  in  the  middle,  at  the  upper  and 
shelving  part,  was  found  to  be  eighteen  and  a  quarter  feet  one  way, 
and  sixteen  feet  the  other ;  but  it  narrows  considerably  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  mouth,  and  appears  to  be  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve 
feet  in  diameter. 

*  I  measured  its  depth  on  two  sides  :  on  one  I  found  it  to  be  sixty- 
seven  feet,  and  on  the  other  a  little  more  than  seventy.  The  sides  of 
the  tube  are  smoothly  polished,  probably  by  the  constant  friction  of 
the  water,  which  is  also  the  case  with  the  floor  of  the  basin,  whose 
surface  is  perfectly  smooth  and  even^  and  has  the  appearance,  in  parts, 
of  agate,  and  is  so  hard  that  I  was  unable  to  detach  a  single  piece 
with  a  hammer.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  in  what  manner  this  capa- 
cious tube,  perfectly  perpendicular,  has  first  been  shaped,  and  equally 
BO  how  the  smooth  crust  with  which  it  is  lined  has  been  laid  on— 
whether  at  once,  or  by  successive  depositions  of  the  laminae  of  sili- 
ceous matter.  The  lining  of  the  basin  or  bowl  would  appear  to  be  of 
more  easy  explanation :  the  water  remaining  therein  quiescent  may 
deposit  its  silica  undisturbed,  but  in  the  pipe  of  the  tunnel  it  is  always 
bubbling  or  boiling,  sometimes  higher,  sometimes  lower,  or  exploding 
steam  and  water.  But  after  all,  that  which  is  the  most  difficult  to 
comprehend  is  this — that  the  water  of  the  Geyser  is  perfectly  clear, 
and  gives  no  deposite  without  the  application  of  chemical  tests,  and 
then  only  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity :  it  may  be  kept  for  years 
in  bottles,  without  depositing  the  least  sediment. 

*  It  becomes  a  question,  then,  how  such  a  quantity  of  siliceous  mat* 
ter  is  deposited,  not  only  in  the  tube  and  floor  of  the  basin,  but  also 
on  its  rim  or  border,  which  forms  the  highest  part  of  the  mound.  The 
matter  here  deposited  is  abundant,  and  appears  to  be  constantly  form- 
ing ;  and  as  this  rim  is  out  of  the  reach  of  the  hot  water,  except  in 
one  spot,  it  would  appear  that  this  deposite  is  from  the  condensed 
steam  or  vapour,  which  is  the  more  probable  from  the  extreme  deli- 
cacy of  the  efflorescence. 

*  The  stream  of  water  that  flows  from  the  basin  finds  its  way  down 
the  slope  of  the  mound,  and  at  the  foot  thereof  divides  itself  into  two 
branches  which  empty  themselves  into  ih^  Huit-aay  or  White  River. 
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On  the  margins  of  these  little  streams  are  found  in  abundance  the 
most  extraordinary  and  beautiful  incrustations  that  can  be  conceived^ 
\irhich,  like  those  on  the  margin  of  the  basin>  would  appear  to  be 
owing  to  the  steam  and  spray  that  accompany  the  water»  rather  than 
to  the  water  itself.  Along  the  banks  of  these  occasional  streamlets 
the  grasses  and  the  various  aquatic  plants  are  all  covered  with  in- 
crustations, some  of  which  were  exquisitely  beautiful,  but  so  delicate 
that>  with  every  possible  care,  I  found  it  was  utterly  impossible  to 
bring  any  of  them  away  in  a  perfect  state  to  Reikiavik. 

•  Every  sort  of  adventitious  ^gment,  whether  of  pieces  of  wood, 
bones  or  horns  of  animals,  were  here  found  in  a  silicified  state,  and 
'among  other  things,  by  the  edge  of  the  stream,  I  met  with  a  piece  of 
printed  paper  which,  with  the  letters  perfectly  legible,  exhibited  a 
thin  plate  of  transparent  silex,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  child's 
horn-book ;  but  the  moment  it  was  removed  it  fe]J  in  pieces.  Previous 
to  our  departure,  the  Governor  had  shown  to  me  a  worsted  stocking 
which,  by  lying  on  the  banks  of  this  streamlet  about  six  months,  had 
been  completely  converted  into  stone,  as  had  also  a  blue  handker- 
chief, which  exhibited  all  the  cheques  and  colours  of  the  original ; 
these  were  solid  enough  to  bear  handling,  and  as  hard  as  silex  itself.' — 
pp.  177-181. 

In  another  part  of  this  Phlegrsean  field  is  a  smaller  geyser,  which 
the  Icelanders  call  the  Strokr,  the  shaker  or  agitator^  and  which 
Mr.  Barrow  thinks  must  be  the  New  Geyser  of  Sir  John  Stanley. 
It  had  been  perfectly  quiescent  since  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the 
party,  but  the  guides,  in  order  to  bring  on  an  eruption,  dug  up 
and  threw  into  the  orifice  large  masses  of  peat  or  turf. 

'  And  sure  enough,'  says  Mr.  Barrow,  *  the  boiling  fluid,  as  if 
filled  with  rage  and  indignation  at  such  treatment,  burst  forth  almost 
instantaneously,  and  without  giving  the  least  notice,  with  a  most  vio- 
lent eruption,  heaving  up  a  column  of  mud  and  water  with  fragments 
of  peat,  as  black  as  ink,  to  the  height  of  sixty  or  seventy  feet,  and 
continuing  to  do  so  for  eight  or  ten  minutes,  when  it  subsided,  and  all 
the  water  sunk  into  the  shaft,  where  it  remained  in  a  tranquil  state  at 
its  former  depth.  The  masses  of  turf  had  been  completely  shattered 
to  atoms,  and  dissolved  as  it  were  in  the  water,  which  did  not  recover 
the  usual  transparency  of  the  geyser  waters  when  it  ceased  :  the  frag- 
ments of  turf  in  descending  fell  back  into  the  shaft.' — pp.  187,  188. 

The  party  had  waited  three  days  in  expectation  of  an  eruption 
from  the  Great  Geyser,  when,  after  many  tantalizing  symptoms, 
they  were  roused  from  sleep  early  in  the  morning  by  a  servant^ 
^bo  said  that  from  the  incessant  noise,  and  the  violent  rushing  of 
the  steam,  he  had  no  doubt  the  desired  outburst  was  at  hand. 

*  We  were  of  course  instantly  on  our  legs ;  and  just  as  we  arrived 
at  the  spot,  a  few  jets  were  thrown  up  to  no  great  height,  and  we 
were  once  more  making  up  our  minds  to  another  disappointment, 
mrhen  suddenly,  as  if  by  a  violent  e£R>rt,  the  shaft  discharged  a  full 
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column  of  water  and  tteom,  the  ionmv  mounting  in  a  ^rand  vast  W 
the  height,  as  we  estimated  it|  of  between  seventy  and  eighty  feet.  I 
must  observe,  however,  that  it  is  but  an  estimate,  as  the  rolBng  Toluma 
of  steam  generaUf  enveloped  the  column  of  water,  and  accompanied  it 
to  the  very  highest  poiiK,  so  that  it  was  not  easy  to  get  a  fair  view  of 
it,  much  less  to  measure  tt  with  any  degree  of  certainty ;  but  I  fed 
pretty  confident  that  I  have  not  overstated  the  height,  I  may  here 
observe  that  these  rolling  .clouds*  which  in  common  parlance  I  hsre 
called  steam,  are  not  that  pure  unmixed,  steam  which  ia  instandj 
converted  intp  moisture,  and  vanishes  when  it  escapes  into  the  pjpen 
air,  like  that  which  is  let  off  from  the  boilers  of  steam-engines,  bat  is 
here  accompanied  by  a  kind  of  smoke  and  ^pray  from  tlie  boiling  water 
that  require  some  little  time  to  melt  away  and  leave  llhe  atmosphere 
clear.* — p.  193. 

It  has  been  laid  down  by  former  visiters,  espedatly  Von  TVcSI, 
that  some  of  these  spouting  springs  close  up  while  otbers  open 
out — and  tliat  all  of  ihem  proceed  from  one  great  f e^rvoir  *  btit 
Mr.  Barrow  says,  that  as  far  as  Jiis  observation  went,  he  cJouM 
not  discover  any  correspondence  in  the  eruptions  of  the  several 
fountains  ;  though  he  did  notice  that',  when  the  ebuUitidns  of  one 
were  feeble,  the  whole  were  so ;  and  tliat^  previous  to  the  eruption 
of  the  Great  <3eys^r,  sirt  the  diminutive  ones  were  in 'a  Stole  of 
increased  activity,  as  if  the  fires  bad  been' stirred  up  for  ^omegraod 
occasion. 

*  If,  however,  we  are  to  imagine  that  all  these  geysers  and  aper- 
tures, that  constantly  throw  put  voluipes  of  st^am,  communicate  "with 
one  great  reservoir  <yf  water  from  which  ihe  steam  is  ^rbdticed,  tfe 
escape  of  this  steam  through  Isb  many  apertures  mudt  cause  it  to  i(t 
with  less  pressure  on  any  one  of  them,  and  probably  less  frequently  in 
propelling  the  jets  up  the  pipes  or  shafts  ;'  and  we  may,  perhaps,  con- 
sider these  numerous  $afdy-valves  to  Be  the  means  of  preventSngjs 
catastrophe  that  the  choking  up  of  some  of  the  larger  ones  might  brii^ 
on  at  any  time — namely,  a^  genera^  explosion  of  that  perforated  afld 
tremulpus  cru^t  of  earth  out  of  which  they  atl  rise,  and  Qpnvert  the 
whole  area  into  one  great  pool  of  boiling  water.  !  . 

*  The  violence  of  the  eruption  of  the  Strokr,  when  choked  up  wftb 
peat  and  sods,  mJgHt  haVe  be6n  exerted'oti  some  othet*  phic^  1cm  not 
the  force  of  the  steam  b^nt  sdfBetent  t6  d^af  the  pasi^iG^pe^^n/'M. 

He'rurtWoTjierVi^^'*   ^  '^  "  »       •  i   »t    ■  -■'•  -..„■  ;  i.    'Ti -.' 

*  The  TJrdiectil^  fbtce  ^ti  Ijfjr  th*  dastlKtV*  kA  iMtxk  IslAW*  ^ 
creased  by  »ie  dit'e^ti(]lf/,'the'sbloothbess,'i»i'tfl6foitodf«het^ibii^- 
Howthes^q^alitie^  W^re'comitiuiiictiAed^'Or  ^hat^^gohkgiOiftiialAr 
'thesuHhee,*'W«ttiff^  indalge  in  ibgenixMis  oonjectiirdsv'WodfaDlmov 
nothing  oei^tMn.  •  We  may  draw  pl^  and  diagiiams^dn  paptri  ^bvttg 
pobli  of  water  iiei?evap«lMhl)«riianaMi  oav«rmtteca«  frit  lAe  »wf»»° 
of  ateanv;rT^we(  way  imagjnis  conduits  ti^icoMfiy  a  shi^  ojf  i^^jm^ 
from  above,  and  cracks  and  chasms  in  the  rock  for  the  passagdj^^ 

latter 
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Jattet  frMri  b6l6<— ftiiA  dll  th^sie-  HHted  In  'M  te^^  }ky  Tphydttte  the 
eSett  that  we  sfee  aho'v^  grcfhtA  ;  but  if'it  b^  iftked  A'^hei^  iKe  fire  res 
th^t  jiVbdiites'aJl  IhteBttfam  and  ih^hdilro^  watcf,  rto  one  will  be 
hardy^enough  to  asiigti  a  lottalhabitiitibtt.tothkt  ^leittetit- which  Sir 
Humirhiy  Daty  has 'cilleB ''*'^atf  titicea^^  fi¥e  ari-tfie  labdratory  of 
natyre,'*— tbat  first  opieratiVe  cati^te  WbifcTi-heat^sn^pfmountainb— Com- 
pels iheta  tp  vbrnitforth  ferlh6tMeftedTav«r,i--rfeW^'o^n'^e*p(*^ 
in  thcf  sbrfiite  of  th^  ^artb,'  and  isbj^les^'  the  tbtititains -bf  thfe  geysers 
\rlth  boilii^g  watei'and-steaw.*— pt^.  204;l2d5:    '•       '^^   . ''     ' 

IHif^Barro.w  riex^  vjsted  t^V  littfe'  p  l^ie  ap- 

pj:9;^cb.jb9,\>}iiiqb  js^^ver  a  plain  i^treUWwi^hbiige  blocks  of  lava, 
l^qjJSft^fijQ,  pr  ^\y,e^^tj  feet  ^(kl^^^^o^^^  ajCpmplete  labjiinth. 
These  bore  evident  marks  of  having  once  been  wbaliv.or  t^artially 
ip  ?p^^/of  ,fup49e^  >^'m  '?f  I'VI^^R  (?«?4.)fmt/5.';?d  t,  and 

^pp^r^ptW  upfjj^a^ed^.out  Qf  J^^  groupd.on,the  y  oc- 

iCjopiedt  yp^o^  hhW^W^  /^  '^®^??^4  W  ^'?,®,  ^^*i?'  ^^  *® 

,p|i^^  ep^liil^lt^d  ^lY't^yy  suifiace  p^/od^  ji^S^^T  ^^^* 

:^Q^foll9|y>'ii|g  pQte7j(V9p  toejjMS^^^  of  a  highly  accom- 

pji^l^^d.ir^y^l^f  of^^earlier^da^p^^wh^^lk^njdljf  fay  with  the 

'  *.^?  JTq  ejfps  wqsQcJ  ^p  t'bp , |^jg|\f ,?l  say^  Dr.  ^gU^p^,  "  npf^jpg  can 
,]^  conp^ve4.  jpwe  fi>ng?ilar  t^ai^ ,  t|ie  wpe.^t,  ctf  this,  bed  ot  lava.  A 
vast'^confused  ro^ss  of  roclcy  matter,  having  a  general  elevation  of 
level  above  the  surrounding  country,  but  thrown  within  itself  into 
ev^ry  possible .  variety  of  strange  ana  'abrupt  shapes,  is  the  general 
appearance,  presented  to  the  sight.  In  following  a  narrow  and  rugged 
path  across  the  lava,  we  observed  numerous  fissures,  caverns,  and  hol- 
Jbtys^  sopieof  them  apparently  the  e^ect  of  crackirig  and  sinking  down 
of  masses  of  rock,  otheri  much  resembling  craters  from  which  the 
melted  matter  had  flowed^  rthe  approach  to  Havnefiord  is  striking  : 
l^gn  and  rugged  masses  of  lava  Concealed  from  us,  until  we  were 
almost  at  the  edge  it,  a  small  and  retired*  bay/  at  the  upper  extremity 
of  which  are  situated  fifteen  or  twenty  habitations  constructed,  like 
those  at  lleikiavik,  of  timber,  but  superioi*  in  general  appearance  to 
the  houses  of  the  latter  place.    This  is  Havnefiord.**  * — p.  222. 

Our  authpr  next  prpceeds  to  .Bessestad,  at  no  great  distance 
iromi  Havnefiord,  where  he  found  a.  school  for  the  education 
chiefly  of  young  men  destined  for  the  church  ;  the  only  sqhqol|  he 
believ^s^  of  any  kind  in  the  who|e  island.  It  was  vacation  time, 
•and  the  students  had  dispersed.  Tbe  manner  in  which  they  are 
buddlted. together,  two  in  a. bed,  in  a  kind  of  Augean  stable,  is 
not  oalculafted  to  raise  one's  ideas  of  this  collegiate  institution. 
Mr.  Barrow  describes  tbek  sleeping-room  aa  resembling  a  me- 
flmgerie,  "with  stalk  or  cdU  on  either  side,  and  was  not  a  little 
ahoeked  at  the  miseraMs  and  filtby  state  in  whkh  everything  ap- 
pearedi.  ' 

The 
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The  number  of  scholars  is  forty.  There  arc  three  masters ;  one, 
atyled  Professor  of  Theology,  teaches  also  both  Greek  and  He- 
brew ;  another,  called  Lecturer,  has  for  his  share  Latin,  history, 
mathematics*  and  arithmetic;  the  third  undertakes  the  Danish, 
the  German,  and  the  Icelandic.  The  funds  appropriated  for  the 
school  are  said  to  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  teachers,  and  to  aflFord 
board,  books,  and  clothing  to  the  scholars  gratis — 

*  It  may  be  mentioned,  to  the  credit  of  Bessestad  College)  that 
some  of  the  best  and  most  learned  works  in  Iceland  have  issaed  from 
thence,  and  that  five  volumes  in  Danish  and  Latin  have  just  been  com- 
pleted and  published  by  **  The  Royal  Society  of  Northern  Antiquariei 
at  Copenhagen,"  under  the  title  of  **  Scripta  Historica  Islandorum  dc 
Rebus  gestis  veterum  Borealium,**  the  work  of  S.  Egilssen,  Lecturer 
of  the  Collegiate  School  at  Bessestad.  It  contains  historical  sagu 
relating  to  events  that  occurred  out  of  Iceland,  and  more  particularly 
to  the  exploits  of  the  Danes  in  England  from  the  middle  of  the  tenth 
to  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  centuries,  an  obscure  period  ia 
English  history.  From  a  glance  at  this  work,  I  should  think  Mr, 
Sharon  Turner  would  find  in  it  much  new  and  interesting  matter  for 
his  Anglo-Saxon  History.* — p.  231. 

But  schools  in  Iceland  are  of  less  importance,  as  domestic  edu- 
cation is  the  almost  universal  practice.  Even  the  poorest  pea^ 
santry,  amidst  every  want  of  what  we  should  consider  comfort,  are 
more  enlightened  than  those  of  other  countries,  and  apparent!; 
more  happy  and  contented.     Dr.  Holland  observes — 

*  The  summer's  sun  saw  them,  indeed,  laboriously  occupied  in 
seeking  their  provision  from  the  stormy  ocean  and  a  barren  soil,  but 
the  long  seclusion  of  the  winter  gave  them  the  leisure,  as  well  as  the 
desire,  to  cultivate  talents  which  were  at  once  so  fruitful  in  occupation 
and  delight.  During  the  darkness  of  their  year,  and  beneath  the  rude 
covering  of  wood  and  turf,  they  recited  to  the  assembled  families  the 
deeds  and  descent  of  their  forefathers,  from  whom  they  had  received 
that  inheritance  of  liberty  which  they  now  dwelt  among  deserts  to 
preserve.' — pp.  237,  238. 

This  is  worthy  the  spirit  of  a  Cincinnatus.  Mr.  Barrow  ob- 
serves that — 

*  The  authority  given  to  the  clergy,  by  law,  not  to  marry  a  woman 
unless  she  can  read  and  write,  would  appear  to  be  an  admirable  one, 
and  will  explain  why  the  peasantry  of  Iceland  are  so  much  better  in- 
formed than  those  of  any  other  nation  of  Europe.  It  is  from  the 
mother  that  the  child  learns  the  first  rudiments  of  education,  and  re- 
ceives a  taste  for  reading ;  and  a  well-educated  mother  cannot  fail  to 
instil  into  her  young  offspring  the  princi|>les  of  religion  and  morality. 
I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Broder  Knudtzon,  that  the  clergy  of  Norway 
have  the  same  authority  to  refuse  confirmation  to  those  who  otnoot 
read  and  write,  as  well  as  answer  certain  questions  regardiog  Tt&* 
gioii.'— p.  284.  The 
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The  meritorioua  parish  priests  of  Iceland  would  qot»  we  pre^ 
aume,  be  considered  even  by  Mr.  Joseph  Hume,  as  possessing 
much  surplm  wealth.  Our  author  states  that — 
*  The  clergy  almosi  universally  submit  to  ev^  species  of  drudgery  s 
their  incomes  are  too  small  to  allow  them  to  hire  and  feed  la- 
bourers, and  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  find  the  parish  priest 
in  a  coarse  woollen  jacket  and  trowsers,  or  skin  boots,  digging  peat, 
mowing  grass,  and  assisting  in  all  the  operations  of  hay-making. 
They  are  all  blacksmiths  also  from  necessity,  and  the  best  shoers  of 
horses  on  the  island.  The  feet  of  an  Iceland  horse  would  be  cut  to 
pieces  over  the  sharp  rock  and  lava,  if  not  well  shod.  The  great  re- 
sort of  the  peasantry  is  the  church,  and  should  any  of  the  numerous 
horses  have  lost  a  shoe,  or  be  likely  to  do  so,  the  priest  puts  on  his 
apron,  lights  his  little  charcoal  fire  in  the  smithy,  (one  of  which  is 
attached  to  every  parsonage,)  and  sets  the  animal  on  his  legs  again  ; 
and  here  again  he  has  a  laborious  task  to  perform  in  procuring  his 
charcoal.  Whatever  the  distance  may  be  to  the  nearest  thicket  of 
4warf-birch,  he  must  go  thither  to  burn  the  wood,  and  to  bring  it 
home  when  charred,  across  his  horse's  back.' — ^p.  238. 
And  yet  from  these  labours  they  can  turn  with  pleasure  to  their 
literary  pursuits.  One  of  these  worthy  pastors,  Thorlakson,  was 
completing — when  Henderson  paid  him  a  visit  some  twenty  years 
ago— a  translation,  of  the  ^  Paradise  Lost '  into  his  native  tongue,^ 
having  already  finished  Pope's  *  Essay  on  Man.'  Three  of  the 
first  books  of  his  '  Paradise  Lost'  were  printed  by  the  Icelandio 
Literary  Society,  but,  owing  to  the  want  of  funds  and  the  dis80-» 
lution  of  that  society,  the  work  was  then  stopped.  Henderson 
thus  describes  his  visit  to  the  venerable  man — 

*  Like  uKwt  of  his  brethren,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  we  found  him 
in  the  meadow  assisting  his  people  in  hay-making.  On  hearing  of 
our  arrival,  he  made  all  the  haste  home  which  his  age  and  infirmity 
would  allow,  and  bidding  us  welcome  to  his  lowly  abode,  he  ushered  us 
into  his  humble  apartment,  where  he  translated  n)y  countrymen  into 
Icelandic. 

*  The  door  is  not  quite  four  feet  in  height,  and  the  room  may  he 
about  eight  feet  in  length  by  six  in  breadth.  At  the  inner  end  is  the 
poet's  bed,  and  close  to  the  door,  over  against  a  small  window  not  exr 
ceeding  two  feet  square,  is  a  table  where  he  commits  to  paper  the 
effusions  of  his  muse.' 

The  Literary  Fund  Society  of  London,  whose  merits  are  so  well 
known,  afforded  a  seasonable  relief  to  this  northern  bard,,  and 
received  from  him  in  return  a  letter  of  gratitude  in,  as  is  said,  very 
elegant  Latin. 

Mr.  Barrow  was  very  unlucky  in  his  visit  to  Stappen,  a  spot  as 
remarkable  as  its  iMme9ak9^  our  own  Staffa,  for  its  huge  basaltic 
caves  and  columns.*    The  first  untoward  circumstance  was  the 

discovery, 
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discoveiy,  on  approaching  the  bayy  that  tiveir  pifot  bad  previously 
visited  that  part  trf  the  island  btit  once,  mid  that  visit  was  by  femd 
— then,  with  the  rapidity  <rf  shrftltig  H  sceire  in  a  pantoraime,  the 
aky  became  sln-oiid^  in  d^se  clouds,  the  atmosphere  thick  with 
mist,  the  rain  fell,  and  the  ^^^nd  blew,  and  our  heroes  were  com- 
pelled to  flee  from  the  approach  to  the  shore  which  contained 
these  basaltic  caverns. 

In  their  voyage  back  to  Eeikiavik  (be  sea  was  so  high  that  the 
yacht  dipped  her  jib-boom  under  water  with  a  force  which  snapped 
it  asunder,  its  height,  when  the  vessel  wa^  on  an  even  heel  or  in  still 
water,  being  reckoned  as  not  less  than. thirty  fie^t  from  the  stirface. 
This  oldest  seaman  in  the  vessel  was  aea^-sioilr,  and  remarked  in  a 
half  angry  tone,  that  be  bad  been  "Upwards  of  twelve  years  in  tiie 
kiBg*8  service,  and  had  never  before  been  troubled  with  such  a 
complaint — a  complaint,  however,  to  whith  Nelsoh  hiondf  was 
subject  even  to  the  close  of  hi^  arduoiis  lifb. 

This  failure  was  a  grievous  disappomtmcnt  to  biir  J'outig  auUior, 
who  appears  to  have  been  most  anxious,  after  seeing  the  GeVsers, 
to  virit  the  volcanic  mountain  and  extraordinary  caverns  of  Stappen, 
With  a  becoming  modesty  he  observes — 

'  But  though  I  had  to  sustain  a  great  abd  mortifying  disappomtneDt 
in  being  obliged  to  desist  from  aoy  fivih^r  attempt  lo  land,  the  extrooe 
kindness  and  liberality  of  Sir  John  Stanley,  sinee  my  'i:et«ni«  have^  in 
so  far  as  valuable  information  and  correct  dewiption  go«  more  than 
compensated  any  personal  giiatificaitj^A,  thajbl  n^gh^  have  received, 
and  enabled  n^e  to  give  a  much  hettc^i)  ^qipi^^t  of  this,  plaqe  thao  I 
could  hope  to  have  acquitted  by  any  exertion  of  my  own.*— ^p*  25^^. 

The  whole  account  of ,  Sirt  Joh^  Sta»lqy's  visit  to  Stappe%  mA 
his  ascent,  with  iiis  compcinion8,:iof  the  SaisfeU.  YokMhy  wfaioh 
seems  to  be  a  much  more  remarkable  feature  .thaii  even^Heclp,  is 
highly  iBieresting,  and  we  are  only  sorry' ihfit  we  have,  not  spade  to 
dwell  longer  on  it.  Thetraur^tive  wiU  be.mdwtth  interesty  and 
the  more  so  as  no  description  of  tbis  adventurous  ascent  had 
before  appeared  in  print.     Mir.  Ban^w-Mmself  stijrs, — '^^ 

*  I  am  not  iware  thit  Jt  has  ever'  been^  noticed  ty  geologist?,  tLat 
basaltic  rocks  and  hasattJc  pillars,  commencing  firsf  at  ,fVr!^*daB4 
the  Giants'  Cause  way,  th^  mpst  splendid  example^  itbat  pi^rhaps.exjst^ 
continue  to  make  their  appearance  in  various  places  as  we  iidyajpce  tQ 
the  northwar(i,  6n  or  neat' to  the  sarnie  meridian  line;  p^sij^g  Aroiig;? 
the  western'  Islands  of  Scotlanct/exhihiting  a  ma^^n^ificei^^  S 
the  Island  of  Staffa,  arid  from  thence  showing  thejpselves  in  tootc  9t 
less  perfection  and  beautv  along  the  Hebrides,  and  as  far  as  iheT^roe 
Islatndsi.  Advandng^^tllf  farther,  witif^mtJe  <hclftWihrtl4tt'thi  West- 
ward,  rthey  ^art  fbun*  in  j^rofutfion  in  iAlrt«)brH»eiy'j(ilrt  ^  leiettM, 
iqtermingM  wit4i  en^eryisptcies  of  volcanit^prndiietfot^ftiielriiol^^ 
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thia  imroeT^se  idacd  eirideotly  j^wipg  its  esi^t^iKre  fO[  tW.  agency  of 
subterranean  fire.,  Nor  ^pes  the  Va^i^^Q  formpiticw  oea^p  et  Jcelandy 
but,  coptinuix^  norUxerly  Tvitfi  ai  s^uiU  ipcliontipn  to  tbe  eastvrard,  it 
breaks  out  agai'p  on  tbe  spiall  iskmd  of  Jan  J^teyc^n^  wbich  is  al^ 
wboUy  of  yolcanici  .origin,  consisting  cbiefiy  of  the  Mountain  of  Beer- 
enberg,  6870  feet  hi^h ;  and  on  the  sides  of  which  are  two  craters, 
one  of  them,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Scoreshy,  lt>eing  six  or  seven  hundrea 
yards  in  diameter;  and  the  belt  between  the  roountdn  and  the  sea  is 
cotnposed  of  cinders,'  ^lacs;  sfcbrife; ''  aiid  irap  i-obks,  *  striking  tlirough 
Blaokl  sand  anfd  vtsicAIar  bisdlt,  the  last  of  which,'high  ijj>  oh  the  side 
of  thumoilntalniiewhlbitS  eohittfiarmasfiesi     "     ■' 

*  Here,  their,  ii^e'haVe  thi^  pkthi'  and  iin6ei<1able  evidence*  of  Subter- 
ranean or  8fal>HaDapine  fii^^  ex^rtinfif  il»4nfhience  under  the  ^ea,  almosi 
in  la  direct  iine,  te  the' extent  of  16^  degrees  of  latilide,  or  more  than 
1100  8tat»te  milesi  ^  If  we  afe  to  duppoae  that  one  and  the  aaeae  ei&« 
cient  caose  bus, bean  /0xerted/in  heaving  up.this  exlepded  line  of  igtoeous 
formations,  from  Fairhead  to.Jaa  Mayf^,  W^iinay  form  some  vague 
notion  how  4^ep-seate4  tl^e  fiery. focus  jppust  be  to  ingpi^Tt  its  force, 
perhaps  ^irough  numerous  apertures^jn  a  lipe  of  so  great  an  e^tent^ 
and  nearjy  in  the  same  direction/  It  pay  probably  ,be  considered  the 
more  remarkable,  that  no  indication  whatever  i^  found  of  volcanic  fire 
on  the  coast-line  of  Old  Greenland,  close  to  the  westward  of  the  last- 
mentioned  island,  and  also  to  Iceland,  mM*  on  that  of  Korway  on  the 
opposite  side,  nor  on  the  ielands  of  Spiitebergen ;  on  these  places  sdl  is 
granite,  porphyry,  gneiss,  miea^filate,  ^c)ay-6)ate,  lime,  marble,  and 
sandstone.*— pp/^rd-STTw  ^      '        .  *         '  ' 

We  caianot  draw  our  present  article  to  laclose  tvithout  some 
allusion  to  the  pains  whi(ih  Mr.  Barrow  appears  to  have  taken  in 
obtaining  answers  to  a  series  of  questions  for  the  information  of  a 
member' of  the  Statistical  Society  of  Lcrtidon.»  Th^  chapter  con- 
taining S»\i  iilformatvon  is  valUablei'  it  states  tlie  gross  amoutit  of 
the  population  to  be  about  SSjOOO^^  .  ,       r 

*  Thi^  is  but  a  scanty  p6pa)ation  >for  M  extensive  an'  islai^d,  whose 
tuidaoe  is  to  that  <>f  Iniland  as  1  to^l^^iyvthdneaboiitS';  but,  as  Twas 
aaaaredr  one-third  past  is  the  v^ry:  least  that  eonld '  be  ^assumed  as 
wholly  useless  tp  the  ipbabitaAt^^  VMe  cenlrq  of  theaslaud,  being 
nothing  but  clusters  of  yokuls  or  snowy  mp^taips^  ^s  said  to  be  fully 
equal  to  that  extent ;  so  that  the  inhabited  part  cannot  be,  reckoned  at 
more  than  25,ob(j  square  miles;  arid  fh^  ^pulatjon  on, eaqh  square 
mile  will,  not  exceed  2tV  persons.  Thfs  fact  alone  will  suffice  to  show 
to  wh^t  Inconvenience  ttie  inhabitants  ,ii^st  (^e  subject  in  such  a 
country  ^here  there  are  no  ro^,  and  over  ^luch  jt  is  iitterly  imjpr^c- 
ticafcle  to  attemjpt  to  stir  in  the  winie'r,  montps  wiiU(?ihe^snpwis.<^ 
the  ffrbupd.'— -p.  28^.  ,  \      '     , 

The.  pppul^tjlpp  qf  Icd^nd  may,  be.  strictly. divided  into  two 
clasi^i  tb^jfi^^ilg  wdih€iip^toi»L. .  Xfce  .export  <rf  woolis  coof 
iideraMe-r^^picMSttlini^tof  late.years  to  ritnn.3CXXi^  to  4O00' Skip- 
pmd.  •This 
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'  <  This  would  (pve  for  the  export  of  wool  from  000,000  te  1,9S0,000 
English  pounds ;  but  besides  the  raw  wool,  there  are  exported  annually 
not  less  than  200,000  pairs  of  knitted  stockings,  and  300,000  mittem, 
pr  gloves  without  fingers.  The  Iceland  sheep  ha,ve  remarkably  fine 
fleeces  of  wool,  which  the  farmers  never  shear,  but  in  the  spring  of 
the  year  it  is  taken  off  whole,  as  if  it  were  a  skin  that  easily  ^ps 
off/ — pp.  288,  289. 

<  The  number  of  sheep  is  about  500,000 ;  heads  of  cattle,  86,000  to 
40,000 ;  horses,  from  50,000  to  60,00a  There  being  no  wheel- 
carriages  of  any  description  on  the  island,  there  are  no  draught  cattle.* 
—p.  291. 

We  regret  that  the  shortness  of  the  author's  visit  did  not  allow 
him  to  make  the  tour  of  the  island,  or  to  penetrate  farther  towards 
the  central  mountains,  which  may  yet  be  said  to  be  a  terra  incog- 
nita. He  has  however  done  enough  to  entitle  himself  to  a  per- 
manent place  in  the  list  of  our  enterprising  countrymen,  who  have 
pursued  their  researches  within  recent  times  in  Iceland;*  and, 
we  hope  and  believe,  to  stimulate  fresh  adventurers  towards  the 
same  interesting  region. 


M' 


Art.  IV. — Memoirs  of  Lord  Bolingbroke.  By  George  Wingrore 
Cooke,  Esq.  In  two  volumes,  8vo.  London.  1835. 
'R.  COOK£  sets  out  by  observing  that  'it  is  surprism^ 
that  no  tolerable  history  of  Lord  Bolingbroke's  life  has  yet 
appeared.'  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  the  next  biographer  maj 
begin  with  the  same  observation.  Mr.  Cooke*s  work,  though 
more  voluminous  than  the  former  lives,  is  quite  as  meagre,  and, 
of  course,  being  spun  out  to  a  greater  length,  much  more  tedious 
and  unsatisfactory.  We  had  thought  it  hardly  possible  that  any- 
thing calling  itself  Memoirs  of  this  extraordinary  person  could  h^ve 
been  so  dull,  or  that  in  days  when  the  possessors  of  origioal 
papers  are  generally  ready  to  open  them  to  the  inspection  of  the 
literary  world,  we  should  have  two  octavo  volumes  without,  m 
believe,  a  single  particle  of  matter  which  was  not  already — not 
merely  in  prints  but — to  be  found  in  the  commonest Ibooks.  Nay, 
as  far  as  we  can  discover^  Mr.  Cooke  has  not  even  attempted  to 
seek  for  more  secret  or  particular  information,  and  we  cannot  but 
complain  that  he  should  have  given  his  work  the  attractive  title  of 
^  Memoirs '  when,  in  fact,  it  has  as  little  of  the  distinctive  dia- 
racter  of  what  is  generally  called  Memoirs  as  any  biography  we 
ever  remember  to  have  read.     Its  true  designation  would  have 

*  Sir  Joseph  Banksin  1770;  Sir  John  Stanley,  1789;  Dr.  Hooker,  1809;  & 
George  Mackeniie,  Dr.HoUand,  l>r.Bnffht,  1810:  Mr.  Headenon,  1814»16;  Ui, 
Barrow,  1834. 
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been  that  Mrhich  the  recent  French  biographer^  General  Grimoard, 
has  modestly  and  truly  adopted,  *  An  Essay  on  the  Life  and  Writ^ 
ings  of  Lord  Bolingbroke^ — a  critical  undertaking  for  which  Mr. 
Cooke  may  consider  himself  better  qualified  than  the  General,  and 
which  he  may  think  is  wanting  to  our  literature,  but  which,  as« 
suredly,  is  a  very  different  thing  from  what  would  be  naturally 
expected  from  the  *  Memoirs  of  Lord  BolingbrokeJ  We  dare  say 
that  Mr.  Cooke  submitted,  in  the  choice  of  his  title-page,  to 
the  opinion  of  his  publisher ;  but  we  should  have  thought  that 
this  very  opinion  might  have  opened  his  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  the 
public  do  not  want  the  crambe  recocta  of  the  Journals  of  Parlia-* 
ment,  Mr.  Coxe's  lives  of  the  Walpoles,  and  Bolingbroke's  own 
pamphlets,  though  it  would  have  received  with  great  curiosity  and 
interest  a  view  of  the  secret  springs  of  his  public  actions  and  of 
the  interior  and  personal  details  of  his  private  life.  Mr.  Cooke 
may  perhaps  say  that  he  could  not  find  any  such  materials,  but  we 
cannot  discover  that  he  looked  for  them ;  and  at  all  events  we 
think  that,  not  having  any  new  matter,  he  need  not  have  taken 
the  trouble  of  making  a  new  book,  and,  above  all,  a  new  book  of 
such  size  and  pretensions. 

But  this  is  not  our  sole  objection  to  Mr.  Cooke.  An  historical 
writer  may  happen  to  have  no  original  information,  and  to  be 
therefore  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  compiling  from  other  publi- 
cations ;  yet  he  may  still  render  very  important  and  very  valuable 
services  to  the  subject  he  has  undertaken — by  the  selection  and 
sifting  of  the  various  authorities, — the  balancing  of  conflicting  evi-» 
dence,— ^he  detection  of  real  and  the  explanation  of  apparent  in- 
consistencies,— the  induction  of  unavowed  motives  from  acknow- 
ledged facts,  and  the  general  collocation  and  arrangement  of  the 
scattered  materials  into  one  lucid  and  harmonious  sequence: 
these  are  the  objects,  and  indeed  we  may  say  the  duties  of  such  an 
historian — but  they  are  duties  which  Mr.  Cooke  does  not  seem  to 
have  thought  of,  and  objects  which  assuredly  he  has  not  accom^ 
plished.  Of  five  or  six  lives  of  Bolingbroke  which  are  now  before 
US,  and  upon  the  insufficiency  of  which  Mr.  Cooke  grounds  his 
undertaking,  bis  own  is,  in  our  judgment,  the  most  confused,  and 
that  which  gives  us  the  least  distinct  and  satisfactory  portrait  of  the 
mafi;  he  has  dilated  his  scanty  materials  to  a  size  that  renders  them 
indistinct, — he  has  encumbered  his  narrative  with  so  much  idle, 
tedious,  and  disjointed  surplusage  that  we  honestly  confess  we  have 
frequently,  in  order  to  understand  what  Mr.  Cooke  was  about,  been 
obliged  to  refer  to  the  more  succinct  biographies  which  he  mentions 
with  so  much  contempt.  This  practice  of  stuffing  out  a  work  into 
double  the  size  which  the  subject  really  requires,  is  one  of  the  cha« 
racteristics  of  the  biographical  literature  of  the  day,  if  the  sub- 
ject 
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ject  be  ^  poet,  \v^  ?ire  presenteq  nWiIi  striking  passag^qs  from  A^orlcs 
which  sire  already  in  eyery  hand  and  in  most  uienJ9riesj,  if  a  sol- 
dier, yife  Kave  copious  despat<;t)e3  from  rfie  tqpdgn  Ga^ettej  if  a 
yolummous  extracts  from  the,  ]?arlianien^aiy  ^Joujijals 
:e8-j  and  fyvhenever,  it  J^^ppen^  l\)aX  jfiny  of  th^?<s  sources 
}U)^i^  bulk  of  yc>Yu|ne,i3  aittiu.nec)  bydis^um 
jssions,  aid  extrapeoui  speculations.  .  X^ps  it  ,Js  wiih 
e.  He  not  onlj^  interlards  his  ipe.^gfe.  najrady^  wiih 
ations  from  Bq)ingbrpk^'s  hest-knpwn  ,in(orka«  but  he 
peqdix  forming  inore  th^n  atWd  of  hi^  second  .octavo, 
cont^iifs,  besides  the  articles  of  impeacl^mentjagainsl 
^e/bitnselfj  extraci^d,  from  the.Jourr^ls.of  JParliaa^eal, 
n  onq  hundred  andjhir^t/'ntne  pagf^  of  thp/proceetl- 
case^pf  l.pRDX)>^FORp,|all  copied  fi:on>  th^  saxne  re- 
ufcej  jrins,,we  must  say,, is  a  doyinrigjit  fraud;  but 
^Ise  to  make  two.vplun^es  out  of  the  two  pages  of  the 
article  '  St.  John '.  in  t^e^  fiiogrs^phia  Britannica? ' 

,But,  besides  Mr.  Copke's  deticiency  iu  origjpal.  information, 
his  superabundance  of  obsolete  tr^b^  apd  the  ^disor^er  of  hi^t  ar- 
rangement— we  l^ave  st*01  mpre  sqrio^us  objections  ^p  him  even  as  a 
mere  historical  compiler;  he  se^ms  ncitner  to  have  understood 
the  man  nor  the  times  he  writes  about,  an^  although  a  large  pro- 
portion ,of  the  work  is  p^ci^ied  by  his  own.  observations  and 
argumentations .  pn  welirknown  fa^ta  and  pxibiications,  he  seems 
strangely  ignorant  of  the  (rue  f^auses  of  tliosjQ  facts,  and  the  real 
spirit  oi'thpse  publications.  He  ^enerallj^  adopts  aupieddela 
letire .  all  that  h^g  been  written  for  or  agaiinf t  Bplingbroke^  and 
exercises  a  d^l  of  verbose  argun^qnt  about  alleged  facts  and 
opinions,  when  a  more  philosophical  mind  would  have  qu^oned, 
in  many  cases,  the  existence  of  th^  premises,  and  in.  all  ^ould  have 
examined  the  iruth  of  the  evidence  adduced  before  he  took  the 
trouble  of  arguing  on  its  eflFects..  Of  this  error  his  preface,  and 
almost  every  other  page,  offer  excymples ;  for  instance, — we  shall 
take  the  iifst  that  occurs — he  says  o^  his  pvfn  qualifications  for  his 
task,  that  *  against  any  undpe  bias  ii^  favour  of  the  political  life  of 
his  jbero  he  has  been,  fortified,  by  having  regarded  it  with  the  pre- 
possessions of  a  Whig.' — p.  15.  As  if  a  Whig  of  modern  times 
could  have  any  prepossessions  fpr  the  •  ^nets  of  the  Wl^igs '  or 
against  the  tenets  of  the  Torie;3  of  the  reigns  of  Anne  or  Oeorge  I. ! 
\Ve  talk  now,  as  they  did  then,  of  IfTiig  an#J  Tor}/,  but  the  tenets 
of  the  two  parties,  as  we  had  lately  occasion  to  explain  by  an 
interesting  extract  from  Lord  Mahon  * — have  been  so  completely 
cottnfer-cAangrcd  (as  the  heralds  express  it)  that  a  Whig  of  that 
day  very^  much  resembled  a  Tory  of  ours^  and  vtcc  yersa.     Sup- 

•  Quarterly  Review,  toI.  liil  p.  281, 

posing 
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posing  Mr.  Cooke  to  be,  as  he  says^  a  Whig  in  the  present 
acceptatioti  of  the  word^  we  do  not  see  'how  that  feeling  could 
have  biassed  him  agfiin$t  a  statesman  who  opposed  a  war  un- 
dertaken to  curb  the.  extravagant  miKtary  ambition  of  the  French 
ruler — whose  policy  it  was  to  consolidate  a  peace  with  that.oation 
by  sacrificing  the  interests  of  our  ancient  allies,  Holland,  Ger- 
o^any,  and  Spain — who  calumniated  and  opposed  the  great  hero 
who  had  withstood  and  re|>elled  the  aggressions  of  France  ,qn 
the  liberties  of  Enrot^e— who  was  supppsed  to  favour  the  popish 
against  the  Protestant  interest  in  thei  state — and  who,  when  out 
of  power,  exercised  all  his  talents  to  run  down  the  estslblished 
govemmept  by  imputations  of  corruption  in  all  public  men,  and 
of  abude  in  all  the  institutions '  of  the  country.  We  apprehend 
that  a  Whig  of  this  day  lieed  not  disclaim  any  violent  prejudice 
against  such  a  statesn^an.  The  truth,  we  apprehend  is,  that  Mr. 
Cooke,  deceived  by  Uie  mere  names,  does  himself  iniustice — 
that  he  is  mucli  more  of  a  Tory  t^an  lie  suspejcts;  that  his 
political  tenets  dispose  him  to  look  on  the  versatile  and  factious 
conduct  of  Bolingbrol^e  with  neither  more  nbr  less  disapproba- 
tion than  IS  felt  Iby  us  aud  all  those  who  are  now-a-days  designated 
as  Tories:  and  nis  fancying  that  the  Toryiim  of  Bolingbroke 
had  the  slightest  aflSnity  to  that  system  of  political  opinion  whichjs 
at  present  denominated  Toryism,  is  a  proof  of  the  superficial  view 
that  he  takes  of  this  prominent  part  of  his|  subject,  and  of  the  vei^ 
unphilosophicat  tehdipcy  of  his  mind  tp  be  aftected  railier  by 
the  names  than  by  the  principTesand  objects  of  parties.  But  had 
it  even  been  so,  the  motive  he  assigns  for  hiis '  impardaljty  would 
be  equally  im founded, :tbr  he  would  have  us  believe  that  Boling- 
broke began  his  political  liife  as' a  Whigi  wais  a  Tory  only  while 
he  held  Office,  and  after  this  interval  reverted  for  the  whole  of 
his  Jong  life  to  his  original  allegiance  to  the  Whig  or  |)opular 
parly;  so  that,  again,  even  if  Mr.^Cooke  be  a  Whig,  he  might 
blili  look  with  some  degree  of  favour  on  one  who,  as  he  says, 
bega^i  as  a  Whig,  eiided  as  ^  Whi^,  and,  as  he  labours  to  show, 
never  wholly  '  (deserted  these  his  earlii^st  aiiii  latest  opinions.  '  We 
the  r^ther  wipnder  at  Mr.  Cooke's  beliig  lied  io  much  asira^  by 
mire  words' wl^enl  we^^nd  him  stating  that  Gqdolphin  and  Marl- 


ege^  sucn^  f  acta-^yeii  tl^^ugh  ^e  '  I 

be '^indj^i^yt'W 'seia.t^  >vai  n6  Veal  pmctp/e^  of  Whig- 

gisgi  of  Topism  in  question  between  t^hes^  ambitious  ^ntfigtiers , 

uley  were  all  coiit^ndmg  for'  place)  power,  and  persiihal  a^ran- 

'-   •        '  .  ;  /  ■  •  disenient 
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disem^ty  and  took  up  and  laid  down  the  nickname  of  a  party 
as  best  suited  their  own  temporary  and  private  interests.  Let 
%i9  not  be  understood  to  assert  that  there  were  no  distinctive 
principles  belonging  to  the  two  great  parties  of  Whig  and  Tory. 
We  are  fully  aware  that  there  was  a  broad  and  most  important 
distinction,  but  it  was  a  distinction  which  Mr.  Cooke  seems  to 
have  understood  very  imperfectly,  while  he  goes  on  puzzling  him-» 
self  and  his  readers  with  endeavouring  to  account  foi'  the  incon^ 
sistencies  of  men  who  had  no  real  principle  of  counsel  or  action 
but  personal  ambition. 

But;  in  truths  Mr.  Cooke  has  no  excuse  for  having  indulged  in 
the  paradox  of  i>olingbroke's  having  begun  public  life  as  a  Whig, 
for  he  himself  asserts,  over  and  over  again,  the  contrary  in  the  most 
explicit  manner.  M  go  no  farther  back '  (says  he  in  his  defence 
of  his  political  conduct)  'than  the  year  1710,  because  the  part 
I  acted  before  that  iimey  in  the  first  essays  I  made  in  public 
affairs,  was  the  part  of  a  Tory.'  {Letter  to  Sir  fyUliam  ff^ynd- 
ham,  p.  8.)  And,  again,  *  I  was  still  (in  1714)  heated  by  the 
tiisputes  in  which  I  had  been  oU  my  life  engaged  against  the 
fVhigs.* — ibid.  41.  Assuredly,  he  that  represents  Bolingbroke  as 
a  Whig  (upon  no  other  ground  that  we  can  discover  than  that  his 
grandmother  and  the  tutors  of  his  infancy  were  non-conformists) 
must  have  read  carelessly, — or  not  at  all, — these  explicit  declara- 
tions of  his  early  and  constant  Toryism. 

This  is  a  striking  instance  of  Mr.  Cooke's  ignorance  or  neglect 
of  those  very  works  which  he  professes  to  have  studied  with  so 
much  care  and  such  just  admiration ;  but  the  following  is  still 
more  remarkable,  and  proves  decisively,  that,  instead  of  consulting 
Bolingbroke's  own  writings,  Mr.  Cooke  sometimes  condescends 
to  take  him  at  second  hand ;  and  by  this  negligence,  has  been  led 
not  only  to  spoil  one  of  the  most  brilliant  passages  of  his  author, 
but  to  apply  it  in  the  strangest  manner  to  the  most  opposite  persons 
and  parties : — 

•  It  was  this  parliament  that  undertook  theprosecotion  of  Sacheverel. 
To  adopt  the  quaint  expression  of  Bishop  Bvmet^  "  The  Whigs  took  it 
into  their  heads  to  roast  a  parson^  and  they  did  roast  hira ;  but  their 
zeal  tempted  them  to  make  the  fire  so  high  that  they  scorched  tiiem- 
aelves."' — voL  i.  p.  103. 

Not  only  did  Burnet  never  use  any  such  expression — not  only 
are  his  general  principles  irreconcileable  with  the  spirit  of  the  re- 
mark thus  boldly  imputed  to  him — not  only  is  his  long  and  viru- 
lent account  of  Sacheverel's  aflair,  in  direct  discord  to  it — but 
the  phrase  itself — the  not  quaint  but — forcible  and  ivitty  expres- 
'  sion  is  to  be  found — not  in  Burnet  but  in  Bolingbrokey  and  not  in 
an  obscure  or  out-of-sight  essay,  but  in  the  most  prominent  of  all 

his 
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bk  work»— the  '  Dedication  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole'  of  the  Dis- 
sertation on  Parties  :*— 

'  You  had  a  sermon  to  condemn  and  a  parnon  to  roast ;  (for  that,  t 
thinky  was  the  decent  language  of  the  time)  and— to  carry  on  the 
allegory — ^you  roasted  him  at  so  fierce  a  fire  that  you  -  hurned  your- 
selves.' 

The  taking  one  of  the  most  remarkable  passages  in  all  th^ 
writings  of  the  arth-Tory  Bolingbroke^  and  after  diluting  its  terse- 
ness and  blunting  its  pointy  attributing  it,  as  a  ^  quaint  expression, 
to  that  arch'Whig  Burnet,  is  assuredly  such  a  complicated  blun- 
der, as  might  almost  make  us  suspect  that  Mr.  Cooke  had  been 
one  of  the  historians  of  the  Georgian  Era ! 

But  how  could  he  make  such  an  incomprehensible  blunder  ?  if  he 
had  read  the  passage  in  Bolingbroke,  how  could  he  have  mistaken 
the  author,  or  misrepresented  the  M^ords  ?  and  if  he  had  not  read 
the  original  passage,  how  came  he  to  know  anything  about  It?  We 
think  we  can  explain  all  that.  Mr.  Cooke  in  his  preface  speaks 
very  slightingly  of  certain  •  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Public  Con- 
duct of  Lord  Bolingbroke/  published  immediately  after  his  death. 
From  that  despised  work,  however,  he  has  borrowed,  and  in  bor- 
rowing, blundered  this  story.  That  author  (no  doubt  quoting 
from  memory)  gives,  the  sentence  in  the  very  words  which  Mr. 
Cooke  has  copied,  and  Mr.  Cooke  never  having  (however  incre- 
dible it  may  at  first  sight  seem)  read  the  original  passage,  did  not 
suspect  any  variance.  But  how  does  he  come  to  attribute  it  to 
Bishop  Burnet — the  very  last  man  in  the  world  who  could  have 
said  it  ?  Why,  thus — Mr.  Cooke,  who  seems  not  to  have  read 
Bolingbroke  at  all,  read  the  anonymous  author  very  hastily,  and 
as  this  author  did  not  mention  Bolingbroke  by  name,  and  had  in 
the  preceding  page  made  a  long  quotation  from  Burnet,  Mr. 
Cooke,  in  his  hurry,  imagined  that  the  subsequent  quotation 
was  from  Burnet  also. 

Of  Mr.  Cooke's  pretence  to  minute  accuracy  and  nice  discri- 
mination, when  in  truth  he  is  absurdly  incorrect  and  strangely 
negligent,  we  could  produce  many  other  instances.  We  must  con- 
lent  ourselves  with  selecting  one,  which,  on  account  of  the  eminence 
of  the  parties  concerned  and  the  notoriety  of  the  facts,  will  we 
think  be  considered  decisive.  He  that  is  ignorant  of  the  history  of 
^neas  will  not  be  suspected  of  being  very  intimate  with  that  of 
Gyas  and  Cloanthus.  In  relating  the  difference  which  arose  be- 
tween Warburton  and  Bolingbroke,  on  the  occasion  of  Pope's 
showing  to  the  former  *  The  Letters  on  the  Study  and  Use  of  His- 
tory '  of  the  latter,  Mr.  Cooke  tell  us — 

*  The  doctor  (he  was  not  yet  a  bishop)  wished  to  be  considered  a 
Second  Longinus,*  &c. — vol.  ii  p.  172. 
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This  is  an  unkicky  stamble  at  the  threshold.  •  WarburtoD,  as 
Mr.  Cooke  so  carefully  observes,  was,  indeed,  not  yet  a  bUhop — 
buty  alas,  neither  was  he  a  doctor  ! — nor  for  twelve  years  after  tiie 
period  in  question  ! — nor  till  after  tlie  deaths  of  both  Pope  and 
Bolingbroke.  Hot  was  this  a  trivial  and  ui^noticed  circumstance, 
for  the  very  volumes,  and  the  very  pages  of  the  volumes,  which 
contain  the  statement  of  this  aflfair,  (more  than  once,  referred  to 
by  Mr.  Cooke,)  contain  also,  and  under  the  same  dates,  an  ac- 
count of  the  afiiront  which  Warburton  received  in  being  refiued 
the  degree  of  ^  doctor,*  and  the  indignation  of  himself  and  bis  friend 
Pope,  on  that  occasion. — (^Pope^s  Letters,  vol.  ix.  pp.  320,  329, 
334—JVarton:s  edition.) 

Mr.  Cooke  then  proceeds— 

'  When  Pope  asked  the  opinion  of  the  Doctor  on  his  friend's  nev 
work«he  concealed  the  name  of  the  author;  and  Warburton  insinuates 
that  he  did  not  know  whose  production  it  was  —  a  circumstance 
which,  if  true,  speaks  little  for  hit  critical  acumen^  but  which  few  will 
implicitly  credit.  The  style  of  Bolingbroke  is  not  easily  mistaken; 
and  the  sentiments, — ^the  line  of  argument  upon  the  Old  Testament,— 
the  defence  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht, — and  the  advocacy  of  Pope,  must 
have  betrayed  the  author  to  a  man  of  less  sagacity  than  Warburton.* 
— vol.  ii.  p.  173. 

Now  let  us  observe  on  this  imputation  of  either  falsehood  or 
stupidity  against  Warburton,  and  the  grounds  on  which  it  is  made. 
*  The  style  of  Bolingbroke  is  not  easily  mistaken,^— perhaps  not, 
now-a-days,  when  we  have  all  his  works  before  us,  (though  we  hold 
very  low  as  evidence  the  mere  similarity  of  styles,)  but  at  thxU  period 
none  of  what  are  called  Bolingbroke's  philosophical  works  haid  seen 
the  light.  What  had  been  published  of  his  were  only  collections  of  the 
scattered  papers  in  the  <  Craftsman/  and  related  almost  exclusively 
to  the  politics  of  the  hour,  and  are  as  unlike  those  '  Letters  on  His- 
tory *  as  anything  well  can  be.  We  confess  that,  even  now,  knowing 
that  they  are  from  the  same  pen,  we  are,  as  Pope  himself  pro* 
fessed  to  be,  surprised  at  finding  the  factious  partizan  transformed 
into  a  metaphysician  and  a  casuist,  and  wandering  from  the  high 
load  of  English  history  into  tlie  deep  and  tangled  thickets  of  eccle- 
siastical controversies.  But '  the  sentiment,  the  line  of  argument 
against  the  Old  Testament,*  must  have  opened  Warburton 's  eyes. 
As  to  the  sentiment,  if  this  means  conversational  opinion,  we  have 
to  observe,  that  Warburton  had  at  this  period  never  seen  Boling- 
broke ;  and  as  to  the  line  of  argument  on  the  Old  Testament, 
where,  we  ask,  was  there  any  indication,  in  the  then  published 
works^  of  any  sentiment  or  argument  against  the  Old  Testament? 
They  are,  indeed,  but  too  abundant  in  Bolingbroke's  later  works; 
and  Mr.  Cooke,  because  he  has  the  whole  before  him,  forgets  that 
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Warbnrton  had  not  seen  the  '  Essays '  on  which  Mr.  Cooke's 
comparison  and  opinion  are  formed. 

But '  the  defence  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht'  in  these  letters  is^ 
it  seems^  conclusive.  It  would  indeed  be  so— though  fifty  other 
writers  might  have  defended  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht — because  the 
writer  af^wsy  in  termsj  his  share  in  that  treaty ;  but  Mr.  Cooke 
has  mutilated  and  mistaken  one  important  point  of  Warburton's 
statement^  which  entirely  overthrows  his  inference.  Warburton 
states  distinctly,  that  ^  the  book  shown  to  him  was  only  the^irs^  of 
the  two  volumes  afterwards  published  ;'  and  it  turns  out,  that  this 
defence  and  avowal  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  is  towards  the  con- 
clusion of  the  last  of  the  two  volumes. 

A  still  more  serious  charge  is  made  against  Swift,  and  on  still 
lighter  authority.  We  consider  this  matter  as  deserving  of  pecu- 
liar notice,  because  it  affects  the  character  of  one  of  the  greatest 
writers  of  our  nation,  in  its  most  delicate  point ;  and  involves  also 
still  higher  interests,  by  registering,  as  we  think,  falsely  and  frau- 
dulently, one  of  the  most  powerful  intellects  that  ever  exbted,  in 
the  roll  of  infidels. 

•  General  Grimoard,  in  his  **Essai  sur  Bolingbroke,'*  says,  "that 
he  was  intimate  with  the  widow  of  Mallet  the  poet,  who,"  he  says, 
'^  was  a  lady  of  much  talent  and  learning,  and  had  lived  on  terms  of 
friendship  with  Bolingbroke,  Swift,  Pope,  and  many  other  distin- 
guished characters  of  the  day,  who  frequently  met  at  her  house"  The 
General  adds  '  that  hb  has  frequently  heard  this  lady  declare  that 
these  men  were  ctU  equally  dbistical  in  their  sentiments  (que  c't^tait 
une  socit^te  de  purs  Dt^istes) — that  Swift,  from  his  clerical  character, 
was  a  little  more  reserved  than  the  others,  but  that  he  was  evidently 
of  the  same  sentiments  at  bottom,'  &c. — ^vol.  ii.  p.  96. 

We  must  begin  by  charging  Mr.  Cooke  with  a  blameable  in- 
accuracy, in  his  announcement  of  this  proposition.  ,  General  Gri- 
moard*s  hearsay  evidence  would  not  be  worth  much — even  if  it 
were  exactly  as  is  stated ; — but  it  is  noti    The  General  says,  that 

•  He  had  formerly  known  Mrs.  Mallet,  whose  maiden  name  was  Lucy 
Elstob,  of  York,  who  had  died  more  than  eighty  years  old  ;  that  thi6 
very  clever  woman  had  lived  in  the  strictest  intimacy — dans  une 
Hroite  liaison — with  Bolingbroke,  Poj)e,  Swift,  &c.,  who  often  met 
at  her  house ;  and  she  has  been  often  heard  to  say — on  ltd  a  souvent 
entendu  raconter — ^that  it  was  a  society  of  mere  deists.' — p.  185. 

Now  here  is  a  very  remarkable  variance.  Mr.  Cooke  makes 
the  general  say,  that  •  he  had  often  heard ' — the  general  does  not 
say  so  ;  he  says  he  had  known  the  woman  ;  but  when  he  comes 
to  state  what  she  had  said,  he  changes  the  pronoun  in  a  marked 
way,  and  does  not  say  that  she  said  it  to  Aim,  but — on  lui  a  sou- 
vent  entendu  raconter — •  she  has  been  often  heard '—  but  *  by  whom 
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beard '  is  not  ftdded ;  and  this  is  the  more  remarkable,  became 
the  General  is  at  the  moment  weighing  one  heanay  authoritj 
against  another;  and  if  he  had  Amsel^  heard  this  story  of. Mrs. 
Mallet,  his  line  of  argument  would  baire  strongly  induced  him 
to  say  so.  Mn  Cool^'s  studies  as  a  lawyer  should  have  Uu^t 
him  to  have  been  more  accurate  iu  reporting  the  evideale ;  aad 
his  functions  as  an  historian  should  have  made  him  look  a  litde 
deeper  into  the  substance  of  the  anecdote.  Mallet's  wife  s  maiden 
name  was — as  Grimoard  truly  states— nLucy  Elstob^  and  we  find 
that  their  marriage  took  place  in  174^— -(Genl.  Mag.  vol.  vi. 
p.  546) — of  course  it  was  not  befor9  her  marriage  that  this  young 
Yorkshire  lady  had  had  a  strict  intimacy  with  Bolingbroke,  PepC) 
and  Swift»  or  that  she  could  have  received  them  at  her  home. 
Indeed  it  is  clear,  that  it  was  her  union  with  Mallet  (who  was 
Under  Secretary  to  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales,  and  by  that  cob- 
nexiou  became  known  to  Bolingbroke)  which  could  alone  have 
brought  her  into  such  society,  and  her  acquaintance  with  these 
men  mu$t  therefore  have  been  subsecjuent  to  1742.  Now,  unfor- 
tunately for  the  story,  Swift's  last  visit  to  England  was  in  17^) 
—fourteen  yearn  before  her  marriage ;  so  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible that  she  should  have  so  much  as  seen  Dean  Swift— -and  tbe 
story  of  the  ^  Btrkt  intimacy/  and  Swift's  presence  at  the  society 
of  deists  held  at  her  house^  must  be  purely  fabulous.  Pope  sbe 
mishthave  seen,  for  he  lived  two  years  after  her  marriage;  and 
Bolingbroke  she  knew ;  but  as  to  Swift,  upon  whom  the  anecdote 
hinges,  it  must  be  an  absolute  lie. 

We  have  lately  had  occasion  to  observe  that  one  of  Swift's  few 
published  sermons  is  a  most  powerful  defence  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity.  Swift,  whatever  else  may  be  said  of  him,  was  no 
hypocrite,  and  any  one  who  will  read  this  vigorous  and  rational 
sermon  will  not  only  be  convinced  that  Swift  believed  in  the 
divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  confess  that  he  has  placed  that 
doctrine  in  as  intelligible  and  satisfactory  a  light  as  ^e  limits  of 
human  understanding  permit. 

It  is  the  delight  of  little  men  to  calumniate  the  great  in  station 
and  the  great  in  intellect,  and  when  a  genius  happens  also  to 
be  a  churchman,  it  is  remarkable  with  what  zeal  every  little  slip- 
slop anecdote  is  received  and  retailed  which  has  a  tendency  to 
lower  the  lofty  mind  and  the  sacred  character  to  the  vulgar  level. 
Mr.  Cooke,  we  regret  to  say,  is  far  from  being  exempt  fwm 
this  paltry  system  of  defamation.  We  have  just  seen  oa  wbat 
loose  and,  when  examined,  false  authorities,  he  imputes  infidelity 
and  hypocrisy  to  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's.  We  must  now  notice 
one  of  several  attempts  to  lower  his  social  character : — 

*  The  cWracleristic  vices  of  old  age  Bolingbroke  never  contracted 
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1— the  avarice  which  tonnented  Swift  nerer  embittered  Aw  repose.' — 
▼ol.  ii.  p.  95. 

Now  this  imputation  against  Swift  of  an  avarice  so  sordid  as 
io  embitter  his  repose  is  contrary  to  all  the  well-known  details  of 
hia  life^-^details  more  minute  than  ever  were  given  of  any  other 
man's  privacy^  except,  perhaps^  Dr.  Johnson's;  and  we  even  douht 
Whedier,  as  to  such  petty  and  Secret  habits  as  characterise  avarice, 
Johnson  himself  is  so  well  known  as  Swift.  His  whole  life  was  one 
of  orderly  and  appropriate  munificence— of  an  expenditure  fiilly 
adequate  to  his  station, — and  of  no  other  economy  than  that  which 
an  honest  and  conscientious  man — whatever  be  his  means — must 
practise,  if  he  wishes,  while  fulfilling  his  own  legal  obligations,  to 
have  a  surplus  for  charity  and  beneficence.  Always  a  humorist, 
his  latter  years  were  clouded  by  mental  affliction,  and  many  stories, 
not  of  avarice,  but  of  whimsical  parsimony  in  trifles,  have  been  re- 
lated of  those  sad  days ;  but  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  truly  says,  though 
his  temper  was  economical,  ^  it  was  the  reverse  of  avaricious ^^  and 
many  of  the  instances  which  are  given  of  his  parsimony  are  really 
of  the  very  contrary  tendency,  and  prove  rather  a  generosity  pure 
and  just  in  its  principle,  though  eccentric  and  whimsical  in  its  forms. 
He  used  to  say,  *  that  he  was  the  poorest  gentleman  in  Ireland 
who  was  served  in  plate,  and  the  richest  who  kept  no  carriage.'  He 
left  behind  him  only  the  sum  of  about  10,000/.,  the  savings  of  thirty 
years— during  the  eight  or  ten  last  of  which,  owing  to  his  melancholy 
state,  almost  his  whole  income  was  saved — and  after  making  a  suit- 
able provision  for  those  who  had  claims  on  his  bounty,  he  bequeathed 
the  residue  to  a  noble  and  much  wanted  charity.  It  really  does  not 
become  Mr.  Cooke  to  scatter  imputations  in  this  loose  way,  even 
with  the  object  of  eulogizing  his  hero :  if  Bolingbroke's  character 
cannot  be  made  respectable  by  his  own  qualities,  Mr.  Cooke  will 
not  do  it  much  good  by  calumnies  on  his  friends  and  colleagues. 

The  *  Letter  to  Sir  William  Wyndham,*  which  we  have  already 
fjuoted,  is  perhaps  the  most  celebrated  of  all  Bolingbroke's  poli- 
tical works, — it  is  indeed  hb  own  autobiography  of  the  most  im- 
portant period  of  his  life.  It  is  one  of  the  first  in  literary  merit, 
and  certainly  the  most  important  in  reference  to  his  public  charac- 
ter. We  have  just  seen  how  Mr.  Cooke  has  overlooked  one  pro- 
minent subject  of  that  letter  j — we  shall  now  show  that,  in  his  ac- 
count of  it,  he  is  guilty  either  of  very  bad  faith,  which  we  have  no 
reason  to  suppose,  or  very  blameable  negligence. 

He  introduces  his  mention  of  this  work  thus, — 

*  In  the  next  year,  A.D.  1717^  his  affection  for  his  party  and  a  regard 
to  his  political  fame,  prompted  him  to  exertion.  The  outcry  against 
him  still  continued.  The  Jacobites  and  Tories  had  tacitly  agreed  to 
make  him  the  scape-goat  of  the  parties,  and  every  man  who  had  bungled 
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what  ha  h^  undertaken  to  do  hastened  to  lay  the  blame  of  failure  on 
his  shoulders.  But  ^hose  who  hoped  that  he  had  gone  from'  the  woHd 
of  politics,  and  tfiat  their  sins  had  departed  with  him,  were  fat  too 
sanguine  in  their  expectations.  Bolingbroke  only  delayed  the  blow 
until  he  could  d^l  it  with  more  effect.  While  a  fell  defence  of  TAfti 
self  would  compromise  the  safety  of  his  friends,  he  wah  BikBl;  but  «i 
act  ofgroir^  wd^  now  in  pre^teration ;  and  althou^  h«4f  <M>W8e,  h&ag 
already  condemned,  would  be  excluded  ftom  its  (^pefalion^.it  wooliM 
hhn  free  from  any  solibilude  $ko\xi  his  ftiends,  and«oliUe  Jun  to  tin- 
dioater  liimself  from  the  calumnies  of  his  enemies.  His  defence  was 
thrown  into  the  focm  of  a  letter,  and  inscribed  to  Sir  William  Wynd- 
ham^  Bolingbroke'e  most  oooatant  poUtical  supporters  and  who  was 
now  the  head  of  the  Tory  party  in  England.' — voU  il  p.  22. 

Then  follows  some  account  of  ike  work^  after  which  Mr.  Cooke 
proceeds-«-aU  under  the  date  of  1717  :-** 

'  The  result  of  Ihe  pubiscMion  verified  the  prediction  of  its  attbor, 
that  there  was  nothing  that  his  detraotors  dreaded  so  much  as  his  de- 
fence. Immediately  on  the  Jirat  publication  of  his  letter,  while  it 
formed  the  first  topic  of  conversation  and  the  most  general  subject  of 
controversy,  t^e  press  teemed  with  answers,  critiques,  and  rematf^ 
upon  **  the  famous  letter  of  Lord  Bolingbroke."  ' 

After  au  account  of  some  of  these  answers^  Mr.  Cooke  adds— 
•  The  trial  of  Lord  Oxford  now  took  place,  and  its  issue  inspired 
Bolingbrofce's  friends  with  hope.'r-vK^.  ii.  pp.  ^-«S. 

WouM  ^  reader*  who  •  only  .knew  of  thi3  affair  througb  Mr. 
Cookie's;  representatioii,  l>eUeve.thftt  this  letter,  though  it  tnay  have 
been  written  in  17 17,  was  certainly  not  published  for  five-andrthifty 
years  after  ?-«-4hat  it  first  saw  the  light  after  Bolinghroke's  death  1 
What  then  shall  we  think  of  Mr<  Cooke's  qualifications  a^  an  histo- 
rian, who  knows  so  little  pf  the  main  paint  of  bis  whole  sMbject?^ 
what  of  th^  cifiticisms  he  prooouuces  on  answera  and  refutations 
which  it  seems  he  had  never  read?<^whatas  to  his  judgment  i^pon 
the  motives  and  effects^  ins  1717>  of  a  publication  which  did  not 
take  place  till  1752  ? 

But  the  matter  is  more  important  as  regards  Boli^broi^ 
himself.  In  this  celebrated  letter,  he  fciys  the  blame  of  all  that 
was  censured  in  his  conduet  on  Lord  Oxford,  Lord  Mar,  the 
Duke  of  Ormond,  the  Pretender— any  body,  in  shqrt^j  ei^ctft 
liimself*  The  most  indefensible  act  of  his  Hfe^  his  entrance  in^ 
the  service  of  die  Pretender,  he  attributes  altogether  to  his  rtlnc- 
tant  compliance  with  the  urgent  entreaties  of  the  Tory  party  in 
England,  whpm  he  thus  identifies  with  the  Jacobites;  and  bis 
bold  and  uncontradicted  appeal  to  Sir  William  Wyndhap,./M 
the  leader  of  the  Tories,  for  the  truth  of  all  these  exculpatory 
particulars,  must  have  given  them  the  stamp  of  wdehiaWe  ver*- 
city,  had  they  been  published — as  Mr.  Cooke  represents — in  1717; 

but 
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but  how  ^iffereiU  is  the  effect^  when  .we  find  that  they,  did  not 
appear  till  all  those  who  tnust  have  had  the  greatest  itirer^tand 
the  amplest  in^aos  to  refute  them  were  gone  I  Xora  Oxford — Lord 
Maf— 7(tte  !PuJpB,of  OfnjQU^T-Lord,Dartniouth--p\V^ndliam; — 
B/c4iDgbi^kQrl^iiis^lf--;*a)l;wer^  dead;^nd  th^  repjios  and  refuta- 
M9mp  v/hi/^bi  Mr,  Cookft^oefiUiOiia  as  of  the  date,  of  1?  17>  ^ere  for 
iheBi06tpartihe,cf4pbfp«m)i6s  pf  :17<^^,  wxittf^A  wUhoju^  k^^ow- 
ledge>  and  puUuhfi^wilbottt  name.  . 
'  !Nay,  not  only  waftthia  letter  nol  piil>liBh^i  bulit  a«iems>to  have 
been  carefully!  concealed  even  from  hia  most  .intimate  friends^  for 
Swift 'Writes  to  kim  in  October^  n2Q,  that  be  and  Pope  agree  in 
wishing  that  Bolingbroke  '  would  so  order  it  that  the  world  might 
be  as  wise  as  he  was,  upon  the  article '  of  Bolingbroke's  political 
ecmsiateacyy*^-^  wish  which  would  harre  been  ridieiilously  super- 
fluous^ if  they  had  known  of  the  letter  to  Sir  William  Wyndham; 
and  Bolingbroke's  reply  talks  of  hb  drfenee  va  terms  which  induce 
us  to  believe  that  he  intended  to  weave  it  into  some  subsequent 
and  more  extensive  work. 

There  is  something  very  obscure  and  suspicious  in  this  whole 
affair,  which  we  have  never  cle^rlj^  understood^  and  for  an  ex- 
planation of  which  we  looked  with  some  curiosity  to  Mr.  Cooke's 
work.  It  involves,  in  fact,  the  niain  incident  of  Bofingbroke's 
life,  and  is  the  test  by  which  his'  character  must  after  all  be  tried. 
We,  therefore^  ejtpected  that  M^;  Cooke  would  have  endeavoured 
t(i 'explain  the  passage;^  ihsteadof  which,  "^  find  that,  by  making 
only  It  stride  0/  tfdrty-jllve  yeorv,  be  leads  his  readers  istill  deeper 
into  error  and  perplexity.  '     '  ' 

Our  readers  will  recollect  the  cburse  df  Bolingbroke's  life.  On 
his  first  appearance  in  the  poKtical  ^orM  he  allied  himself  to  Mr. 
Harley  (td'terwards  Lord  Oxford),  who  wa^^-^we  know  hot  exactly 
which  to  call  him^— a  moderate  Whig  or.  a  moderate  Tory ;  certainly 
the  moderation  of  both  parties  centered  in  hkn/and  this  gave  him  the 
weight  and  importance  by  which  he  influenced  the  councils  6f  the 
empire.  When  he,  in  1704,  joined  the  administration  of  GodoK 
pfain  and  Marlborough,  (whom  Mr.  Cooke  discovers  to  have  been 
ai  that  time  Tories,)  Mr.  St*  John  became  Secretary  at  Waf. 
When  Harley  resigtied  iti  1807,  St.  John  resigned  with  him; 
when  Harley  again  came  into  still  higher  office,  hi  1710,  St. 
John  also  appeared  in  the  more  prominent  station  xX  Secretary 
of  State.  In  this  capacity  he  had,  as  belonged'  to  his  department, 
the  chief  hand  in  making  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht;  and  from  hiis 
success  in  that  great  affair,  as  welt  as  from  his  superior  abilities 
as  a  speaker  in  Parliament,  he  began  to  think  that  he  was  at 
least  the  equal  of  the  statesman  of  whom  he  had  been  hitherto 
thie  follower.    Two  very  paltry  circumstances  whetted  this  rivalry 
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into  deadly  hatred:  Harley  bad  been  created  Earl  of  Oifonl— 
St.  Joha  remained  a  coninaoner;  he  insisted  od  being  made  a 
peer — the  queen  and  Harley^  not  without  hesitation,*  oonsenied ; 
but  instead  of  an  earldom,  conferred  on  him  only  the  vi$anmiy  of 
Bolingbroke.  There  were  abo  about  this  time  some  Gkrtrrs  to 
be  given  away-— Harley  had  one ;  Bolingbroke  thought  himself 
equally  entitled  to  thi^  distinction,  but  did  not  obtain  it ;  and  hi 
flaming  indignation  at  these  two  afiironts,  he  broke  entirely  with  bit 
old  friend  and  patron,  and  endeavoured-— and  with  a  success  fatal 
to  both — to  supplant  him.  All  the  world  (except  Mr.  Cooke) 
sees  that  these  grievances  were  alike  paltry  and  unfounded ;  evea 
if  we  admit  the  abitr€iot  superiority  of  the  talents  of  St«  John,  still 
the  greater  age,  longer  services,  and  higher  station  of  Hariey  in 
the  political  world  justified  his  being  maintained  in  one  degree  of 
superiority  over  his  subordinate ;  and  the  advancement  of  BoUi^- 
broke  to  a  viscounty — -per  saUun^-^nnd  while  kis  father  was  still 
alive — appears  to  us,  and  must  have  appeared  to  any  reasonable 
man,  a  not  inadequate  promotion.  At  the  time  of  tbeae  promo- 
tions, Hariey  had  successfully  filled  the  offices  of  Speaker  (twice), 
Secretary  of  State,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  was  bow 
First  Minister;  and  fifty  years  of  age.  St.  John — a  aubordi- 
nate  (though  most  important)  member  of  the  cabinet — was  seven- 
teen years  younger.  As  to  the  Garters,  those  preferred  to  him 
were  the  Dukes  of  Beaufort  and  Kent,  and  the  Earls  Paulet,  Os' 
ford,  Stafibrd,  and  Peterborough  ;  all  of  whom,  by  the  standard 
OH  which  that  honour  is  usually  adjudged,  had  claims  superior  to 
the  recently-ennobled  viscount.  Upon  these  pretexts,  however, 
Bolingbroke  was  so  unreasonable  as  to  break  with  his  early  frieod, 
and  procured  his  dismissal  and  his  own  nomination  to  be  first 
minister ;  but  before  his  appointment  could  be  perfected.  Queen 
Anne  died;  and  Oxford  and  Bolingbroke  were  both  impeached 
by  the  new  government.  Oxford,  whose  timidity  and  irressh^ 
iion  were  subjects  of  constant  ridicule  and  reproach  from  Bo« 
lingbroke  and  his  partizans,  yaced  the  danger — staid  in  EsgUnd, 
was  sent  to  the  Tower,  defended  himself,  and  was  acquitted. 
Bolingbroke,  on  the  contrary,  the  high-minded  and  daring  Bo- 
lingbroke, fled  to  France,  in  the  indecent  disguise  of  a  French 
messenger ;  and  within  a  few  months  Of  his  having  been  Secretary 
of  State  to  Queen  Anne,  became  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Pre- 
tender, and  in  that  capacity  was  the  official  adviser  and  agent  of 
the  invasion  of  1715. 

His  conduct  however  was,  on  this  occasion,  so  suspicions  to  his 
new  master  that  he  was,  in  a  few  months  more,  dismissed  with 
little  ceremony  and  much  indignation.  Then  it  was  that  this 
*  brightest,  meanest  of  mankind '  entered  inta  negociations  with 
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die  Home  of  Hanover,  and  professing  equil  zeal  for  it  and  hatred 
of  the  Pretender,  endeavoured  to  make  his  own  peace  and  procure 
a  pardon  for  bis  offences.  At  this  period,  and  for  this  purpose, 
was  written  (or  purports  to  have  been  written)  the  '  Letter  to  Sir 
.William  Wyndham'— ^a  letter  in  which  he  lays  all  the  blame  of  the 
miscMMiduct  of  the  government  during  the  latter  end  of  the  Queen's 
reign  upon  Harley,  and  all  the  odium  of  his  having  joined  the 
Pretender  on  the  Tories  in  England^  by  wktme  impartunaie  utyencg 
and  for  whose  sole  benefit  he  was  induced,  he  says^  to  take  that 
step.  An  apology  written  under  such  circumstances,  and  for  such 
objects,  and  founded  on  such  alleged  motives,  would  be  at  best  a 
most  suspicious  defence ;  but  when  we  repeat-«-^n  the  •  authority 
of  all  the  evidence  of  which  we  have  any  kooveledge-^that  it  did 
not  see  the  light  till  ffttrfy-^ve  years  after,  when  every  leading 
person  mentioned  in  it  was  dead,  it  becomes  still  more  liable  to 
qaestion,  and  we  think  it  was  the  bounden  duty  of  Mr.  Cooke,  «*-« 
before  he  assumed  every  word  of  it  as  historical  gospel,  and  on 
the  strength  of  it  so  decidedly  acquits  Lord  Bolingbroke  and  con* 
demns  all  his  old  and  his  new  eolleaguesi— it  was,  we  say,  bis 
bounden  duty  to  have  shown  that  it  had  been  communicated  to 
those  repudiated  friends,  and  that  they  had  acquiesced  in  its  state- 
meots  atter  a  full  and  perfect  opportunity  had  been  afforded  to 
them  of  being  heard  in  reply.  Mr.  Cooke  not  only  does  no  such 
things  but  does  not  even  allude  (that  we  can  discover)  to  the  ex*- 
traordinary  fact  of  the  posthumous  publication  of  a  statement 
wbich,  to  have  been  of  any  real  authority,  should  have  been  pro*- 
malgated  thirty-five  years  earlier. 

But  this  is  not  all.  There  are  still  heavier  clouds  of  obscurity 
and  suspicion  hanging  over  this  affair.  It  appears  from  the  Town- 
send  Papers  (printed  by  that  diligent  and  useful  historian,  Arch«- 
deacon  Coxe)  that  in  the  year  1717  (the  date  of  the  celebrated 
'  Letter  to  Sir  William  Wyndham')  Bolingbroke  did  write  a  letter 
to  Sir  William  of  a  very  different  character  and  under  very  different 
circumstances,  advising  him  to  put  no  trust  in  the  Pretender,  and 
warning  him  to  take  no  share  in  some  new  measures  which  the 
exiled  family  were  about  to  take  for  the  recovery  of  the  throne. 
This  letter  Bolingbroke  despatched — not  to  the  person  to  whom  it 
was  addressed,  but — open  to  the  ministere  of  George  I.,  and  he 
so  sent  it,  avowedly  to  propitiate  their  favour  towards  himself.  It 
does  not  clearly  appear  whether  the  ministers  sent  it  to  its  address. 
The  Prince  of  Wales,  head  of  the  Council  of  Regency,  thought 
that  it  ought  to  be  sent,  and  it  probably  was,  while  a  copy  of  it  wa? 
forwarded  to  George  I.,  who  was  then  in  Hanover,  and  seems  to 
have  produced  some  vague  promises  of  future  favour  to  its  disin- 
genuous author.  What  Sir  William  Wyndham  might  have  felt  at 
-    -.  being 
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being  hj  this  trick  placed  in  a  poaition  of  audi  ctifficaltj  aad 
danger,  Mr.  Coxe  has  not  told  us^  and  Mr.  Cooke  newer  dftamof 
inquiring ;  but,  in  our  present  state  of  information^  all  tke  weiM 
must  agree  that  the  conduct  of  Bolingbroke  in  thus, — for  his  own 
personal  objects,— betraying  his  confideatial  intercourse  with  his 
fnendsy— even  before  it  reached  them,—- to  the  common  ememyy '» 
entirely  indefensible.  But  in  all  this  complicated  intrigve  we  ^1 
find  no  mention  of  the  'famoui  LetUr  to  Sir  fUtiiam  fFyndkam.' 
Mr.  Cooke  produces  no  evidence  (in  truth  he  does  not  even  seem 
to  suspect  any  difficulty)  when  or  how  it  may  have  reached  Sir 
William.  There  is  no  proof,  that  it  was  really  written  in  the  yeir 
1717,  except  that  it  is  stated  in  the  titie-page  of  the  ,^* 
edition  in  1752,  to  have  been  so.  Nor  are  we  informed  whether 
it  was  not,  like  the  shorter  letter  of  Sept.  13,  17l6,  first  Gonuna- 
nicated  to  the  Hanover  Cabinet.  One  thing  only  seems  certan, 
that  the  work  of  which  Mr.  Cooke  treats  as  the  object  of  so  mach 
general  wonder  and  public  controversy  in  1717^  was  not  known  to 
the  ptMic  till  after  Bolingbroke*6  death  in  175£ — for  in  the  sharp 
contest,  and  all  the  varioi|s  criminations  and  recriminations  between 
Bolingbroke  and  the  partizaos  of  Walpole,  from  1727  to  1746, 
where  it  would  have  been  an  inevUabie  topic  of  xlttcussion,  it  is 
not  once,-^that  we  c«i  discover,*— alluded  to ;  and  (which  com- 
pletes the  proof  almost  to  demonstration)  in  the  clause  of  Bohng* 
broke's  will  which  leaves  his  papere  to  Mallet,  he  carefully  ena* 
merates  by  their  titles,— as  perhaps  was  leffdly  necessary  tosecare 
the  bequest,— -ALL  his  printed  works,  but  in  that  enummtioB  ifae 
letter  to  Sir  William  Wyndham  b  not  found. 

We  dwell  on  this  subject,  not  only  on  account  of  the  ioMnense 
importance  of  this  Letter  to  Bolingbroke's  political  character^  hut 
because  it  leads  to  considerations  of  a  still  more  aetious  kind. 
Every  one  recollects  the  indignant  cens«ure  which  Dr.  Jofaasoo 
pronounced  on  the  posthumous  appearance  of  Bolingbroke's  pki* 
losophical  works : — *  Sir,  be  was  a  scoundrel  and  a  coward ;  a 
scoundrel  for  charging  a  blunderbuss  against  religion  and  mora%; 
a  coward,  because  he  had  not  resolution  to  fire  it  off  himself,  hut 

*  We  6nd  in  the  Hardwicke  Paper*  (Coxe,  ii.  342)  that  Bolingbroke,  in  Not. 
1 744,  presented  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke  with  *  two  Tolamtt  of  lettera  [on  liistarjrl, 
of  which  a  few  were  printed  by  Pope's  direction;'  and  he  adds  to  the  parcel,  '4ki 
letter  writ  to  fVyndham,*  which  he  happened  to  find,  and  also  '  the  letter  te  Loid 
Stair,  on  what  he  communicated  to  me  from  Lord  Sunderland,  and  which  he  took  so 
little  care  of,  that  falling  behind  bis  scrutoii^  it  was  foimd  by  Mr.  De  Haseiie%  ^ 
printed  at  you  tee  it,  for  reasons  obvious  enough.'  This  would  a«em  to  imp^  th«t 
'  the  tetter  writ  to  tVyndham^  had  been  aito  printed.  But  it  is  not  staled  whether  th^ 
was  the  letter  of  Sept.  1716,  or  the  'fatnout  letter,*  And  after  all  it  is  possible  ftat 
the  copy  presented  to  Lord  Hardwicke  may  hive  been  manuscript,— there  is  ao 
printed  copy  in  the  Museum,— wr  any  mention  in  Watts*  ♦  BibUgthflcagritannicji'  ef 
any  edition  prior  to  1 752.  The  Egremont  Pai)er8,  perhaps,  if  carefully  yri"^*^  i« 
this  objuct,  might  throw  some  light  on  the  affair,  '  '.'^' :    '  '     '  !' 
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left  half  a  crown  to  a  beggariy  Scotchman  to  dnm  the  tagger  after 
his  .death.'  It  would  be  a  strosg  corroboration  of  ithie  jitotice.  of 
Johnon's  estimate  of'  Bolingbroke's  cbaractery  and  would  cproya 
that  Jie  was  ^  a  scoundrel  and  a  coward '  in;  politics  as  well  as  io: 
mciak,  if  it  should  appear  that  he  had  idiangid  aootheji,  blunder* . 
buss  against  his  (political  friends  and  coUeagueti  and  afiter  keeping, 
it  by  him  »U  his  life>  ]eft;to  hisexecntor  the  safebuit  .dirty  tid(  of 
drawing  the  trigger^  when  he  himself  was  beyond  aU  danger  from 
the  explosion.  • 

Agiun — When  BoUngbroke  collected  into  a  volnme  ^  .OldoaaUeM 
Letten  to  the  Craftsman  <m  the  mstory  a/  Engiand,'  it  was 
answered  ^by  a  miniateiial  pamphlet^  and,  on  a  reply  by  Boling- 
broke,  by  another : — the  &tst  of  these  answers  Mr.  Cooke  :teUs  us 
was  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Sir  Robert  WeLlpele  AtM- 
sdf; — the  second,  as  he  asserts,  undoubtedly  wasy^^ 

'  This  attack  (Bdingbroke*s  reply,  which  was  yery  abusive  of  Wti- 
pc^)  was  not  suffered  to  go  unpunished.  It  was  answered  iy  WuU 
poU  in  a  pamphlet  equal  to  that  of  BoUngbroke  in  the  Aeeii7icM  ofiis 
irtmy  and  the  bttmt^  of  its  j<yfe.'— vol.  ii.  p.  7a» 

We  wish  Mr.  Cooke  had  fevoured  us  with'  his  authority  for 
mtkiug  this  statement.  Horace  Walpole>  in  his  anxiety  to  msert 
the  uame  of  his  father  in  the  Catalogue  of  Royal  and  Noble  Au- 
thors, mentions  everything  that  could  be^  by  any  possibility)  attii^ 
buted  to  him*-*from  a  pamphlet  in  L7 10>  of  which  he  had  himself 
forgotten  the  title,  to  a  short  private.  *  letter  to  his  son-in-rlaw 
Charles  Churchill,  whidk  w<m  handed  about  iill  it  got  into  prU\t ;  *—*' 
but  to  help  out  this  meagre  record  there  is  no  mention  of-^ 
what  would  indeed  have  been  a  Uteraay  iriumph'^^  contest  with 
fiolingbroke^  in  which  Walpole  should  have  equalled  his  anlago-^ 
nist  in  keenness  of  wit  and  briUkaoy  of  style.  •  Mr.  Cooke  was 
bound  to  have  told  us  where  he  had  discovered  so  remarkable  and 
boaoiirable  a  featinte  in  the  character  of  Sir  Robert,  which  his  lite-, 
rary  and  very  inqmsitive  son  had  never  heard  of,*-^wbich  wholly 
escapisd  the  industry  of  Archdeacon  Coxe,-^wbich  old  Horace 
Walpole,  vrfien  he  undertook  a  formal  answer  to  the  misrepresen- 
tations of  BoUngbroke,  never  mentions, — and  v^hich  Lord  Hard- 
wicke,  in  his  Walpoliana — (a  collection  of  curious  notes  on  Sir 
Robert,  whom  he  knew  well  and  greatly  admired) — never  alludes 
to.  The  fact  is  incredible ; — but  Mr.  Cooke,  in  addition  to  the 
historical  mistake  in  this  case,  makes  a  very  remarkable  literary 
one,  by  adding — 

*  The  style  of  this  pamphlet  is  fine,  but  there  is  a  mannerism  about  it 
which  serves  to  identify  it  as  Walpole's.* — vol.  iL  p.  78. 
Now  cvei^body  knows  that  Wajpole's  style  was  anything  but/n«^ 
and  Lord  Hardwicke  expressly  states  that  he.  neither  studied  style 

nor 
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nor  wrote  torrently.  And  the  '  maimmms'  imputed  shows  tkat 
Mr.  Cooke  does  not  know  tke  meaning  of  the  word-«-he  sajs  Aat 
Walpole  bad  a  fine  taste  in  pictures,  and  diat  diere  are  sefertl 
allusions  to  the  old  mastert  in  this  pamphlet.  If  all  this  were 
true,  (which  we  doubts)  we  beg  leave  to  inform  Mr.  Cooke  ditt 
it  would  not  be  manneritm. 

The  most  important  incident  in  Lord  Bolingbroke*s  life,  after 
his  first  flight  in  171^j  iind  the  most  obscure  of  all,  was  his  second 
secession  to  France  in  1735.  Of  that  important  and  unaccoant* 
able  proceeding,  we  naturally  expected  some  explanation  from 
Mr.  Cooke-— all  that  Goldsmith  and  the  Biographia  had  said  being 
wholly  unsatisfactory.  But  no.  Mr.  Cooke  does  nothing  but  re- 
peat the  vague  surmises  of  his  predecessors,  in  language  still  more 
indistinct — 

*  Affairs  at  last  arrived  at  what  the  opposition  believed  to  be  a  crisis, 
and  the  fall  of  the  minister  was  thought  to  be  inevitable.  Tke  people 
were  in  the  highest  state  of  excitement  against  the  Excise  Bill,  tkea 
before  the  House ;  mobs  besieged  the  houses  of  parliament,  calling 
for  its  rejection ;  cockades  Avith  the  words  *^  Liberty,  Property,  snd 
no  Excise,"  were  publicly  worn: — all  things  portended  Walpole's 
downfall,  and  the  opposition  looked  upon  their  work  as  done. 

•  While  the  prey  was  in  view,  the  pursuers  had  been  ardent  aod 
unanimous ;  now  that  it  appeared  to  be  within  their  grasp,  their  ex* 
ertions  were  feeble  and  disunited.  Bolingbroke  found  that  the  same 
selfishness  and  jealousy  which  he  had  always  experienced  in  pofitical 
coadjutors  was  not  banished  from  the  counsels  of  his  present  friends. 
In  the  commencement  of  the  struggle,  they  had  drawn  their  weapons 
of  opposition  from  the  armoury  of  the  constitution^  and  their  temper 
and  excellence  had  alone  brought  them  to  the  very  point  of  saccess: 
now,  however,  they  were  thrown  aside,  and  the  tnsfrtuvMitte  (^fiustm 
were  adopted  in  their  stead.  Even  these  were  turned  agamsteacb 
other  in  domestic  contest ;  and  Bolingbroke  grew  disgusted  with  t 
cause  which  was  no  longer  reoommei^ed  by  patriotism  or  koBour. 
He  had  long  ceased  to  be  the  slave  of  the  Tory  party ;  be  had  ton; 
ceased  to  consider  the  support  of  a  factk>n  the  business  of  his  life. 
Adversity,  and  the  reflection  it  induced,  had  taught  him  juster  viswi 
of  the  duty  of  a  statesman :  he  was  now  only  the  servant  of  his  country. 
Now,  when  his  companions  in  opposition  were  supposed  to  be  upon 
the  very  eve  of  success,  Bolingbroke  refused  to  abandon  this  better 
principle,  which  misfortune  had  taught  him  to  take  up«  Immediatelf 
the  expectation  of  power  had  blinded  them  to  the  object  which  thiey 
had  before  steadily  pursued,  he  seceded  ftom  them,  and  declared  iSs 
part  was  over :  no  promises  or  entreaties  could  induce  him  any  loi^ 
to  continue  his  support. 

^  The  attempt  upon  which  Pulteney  and  his  friends  had  comited 
with  such  certainty,  signally  failed.  Th«  majority  which  they  ex- 
pected was  decisively  against  them.    The  king,  whom  they  sapposed 
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diiB4tl8fi6d  with  his  ministeri  firmly  sappoited  him.  The  popular 
tomolts,  upon  the  abandonment  of  the  obnoxious  bill,  sabsided ;  and 
Walpole  was  again  secure.  It  might  be  supposed,  that  when  the 
cause  of  disunion  was  withdrawn,  the  effect  would  cease,  and  that 
Bolingbroke  would  have  again  joined  the  disappointed  leader  of  the 
independent  Whigs.  But  he  had  for  ever  broken  .the  thcdn  which 
rireted  him  to  any  cause  haying  even  the  semblance  of  a  party  clut- 
racier.  He  determined  to  retire  again  int6  France — a  country  which 
bis  determination  to  retire  from  all  interferenee  with  public  affairs, 
and  his  lady's  declining  health,  particularly  recommended  to  him.'*— 
pp.  89-91. 

Was  there  ever  anything  more  vague  and  unintelligible?  Was 
there  ever  sUch  miserable  twaddle  as  representing  Bolingbroke 
quarrelling  with  the  faction  he  had  himself  created,  because  it  grew 
^factums'  and  used  arguments  *not  draion  from  the  armoury  of 
the  coTiititiUion?^  But>  admitting  that  absurdity,  Mr.  Cooke 
oi^ht  to  have  told  us  upon  what  constitutional  point  this  rupture 
had  taken  place.  What  was  the  object  about  which  he  and  his 
friends  differed  ?  What  principle  did  they  abandon  to  which  he 
adhered  ?  How  was  he  who  had  'now  become  only  the  servant  of 
his  country* — (meaning  the  servant  of  hie  country  only) — ^how 
was  he  to  serve  his  country  by  leaving  it  ?  In  short,  what  was  the 
real  and  precise  cause  of  this  strange  and  sudden  movement  ?  The 
foregoing  passage  assuredly  does  not  tell  us ;  but  a  little  after  Mr« 
Cooke  reverts  to  the  subject — 

*  It  has  been  before  stated,  that  the  conduct  of  Pulteney  and  his 
friends  disgusted  him  with  the  coalition  party  which  he  had  joined, 
and  that  he  had  determined  again  to  retire  into  France.  This  reso^ 
hition  he  put  in  xNractiee  about  January,  1735,  retiring  with  his  wife 
to  a  retreat  called  Chanielou,  near  Fontainbleau,*  where  he  intended 
to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days. 

*  Mr.  Cooke  does  not  seem  to  have  teoognised  in  this  rfirtai,  ChanUAmp,  one  of 
the  most  celebrated. chateaux  of  France;  which  happens,  by  the  bye,  to  be  situated 
an  hundred  mil6s  from  Fontainbleau. 

And  in  a  note  on  a  passage  on  one  of  Pope's  letters,  in  which  he  says  that 
Ladj  Boliogbroke's  soti'tn-law  was  goremor  of  Fontainbleau,  Mr.  Cooke  adds, 
*  This  must  have  been  a  son  of  the  Marquis  de  la  Villette  bv  his  first  wife :  the 
Marquise  (Lady  Bolingbroke)  never  had  any  chiidren  *  (ii.  204).  If  this  were  true, 
the  governor  would  have  been  the  lady's  ttep-son,  and  not  her  son-in.law.  Mr.  Cooke 
had  told  us,  a  few  pages  earlier, — '  in  one  of  lBolingbroke*s  letters,  preserved  among 
the  Townshend  Papers,  he  mentions  the  maniage  of  the  Marquis  de  VUlette*s 
daughter  by  his  first  wife,  and  adds,  that  her  tiep-motker  had  resigned  her  pensions 
to  her.*  On  referring,  however,  to  the  Townshend  letter  (Coxe,  it  327),  it  turns 
oat  that  Mr.  Cooke  is  every  way  wrong ;  thai  letter  says,  that  the  young  lady  was 
neither  the  Marquise's  </ep-4aughter  nor  her  daughter-in'/aw,  but  her  dauahters  and 
the  no'te  adds,  that  she  was  her  daughter  by  her  first  husband,  M.  de  la  Villette. 
Bolingbroke  himself  also  states,  that  he  had  made  an  advantageous  match  for  'Lady 
B^m^bioke'a  dai/gkier  *  with  a  gentleman,  who  thus  became,  as  Pope  properly  caUs 
hinty  Lady  Bolingbroke's  ton-m-iawy  and  was  no  doubt  the  governor  of  Fontainbleau, 
These  things  are  worth  noticing,  to  show  that  Mr.  Cooke  contradicts  the  very  autho- 
ritv28  which  he  cites,  and  that  no  faith  is  to  be  put  in  the  accuracy  of  his  quotation»^ 
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.  <  This  departure  of  Ibe  great  leader  of  tke  opposlUoa  ;4ji|l  ,^  fiass 
without  comment.  The  satellites  of  the  ministry  ce]^bratedj'  it  a^  a 
triuqaph,  and  their  opponents  mourned  it  as  a  misibrtun^..  Aqx)!^  t)>9 
ubmrd  reports  which  the  insolence  of  party  could  propagate  and  jts 
credulity  receive,  was  one  that  he  was  driven  abroad  by  an  .attajC% 
made  upon  him  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole  in  the  House  of  Commons.*^- 
p.  156. 

This  supposition  Mr.  Cooke  rejects  with  high  indignatioOf-^-pot 
without  some  <qeiisure  of  Arc^eacon  Cojte  for  havipg  givea  it  so 
much  countenance  as  to  repeat  the  speech^  which  Mr^  pooke  j^e- 
repeats,  and  then  asks  with  some  contempt  of  Sir  Robert's  oratoiy^ 
whether  such  a  speech  could  have  been  tlie  weapon  of  BoUi^^ 
brokers  political  death  ?    If  it  was,  says  Mr.  Cooke,  he  must  have 
been  more  sensitive  than  usual,  for  the  speech  was  nothing  more 
than  one  of  those  virulent  pieces  of  abuse  which  the  minister,  fre- 
quently launched  at  him.     Mr.  Cooke,  with  characteristic  nc&vde^ 
thinks  a  speech  can  be  nothing  more  than  a  speech,  and  that  he 
who  had  stood  the  abuse  of  the  ministerial  press  could  hardly  have 
been  ^  driven  from  his  country'  by  a  species  of  abuse  he  was  so 
well  used  to.     Does  Mr.  Cooke  not  see  that  newspaper  libeb  are 
one  thing,  and  a  speech,  even  though  only  a  speech,  made  ia  foil 
parliament  on  a  solemn  occasion  by  a  powerful  and  exuperaled 
prime  minister,  is  another  ?     Can  he  not  understand  that  it  was 
not  the  mere  oratorical  vigour  of  the  speech  which  might  alarm 
Boliugbroke,  but  the  spirit  of  practical  hostility  which  it  avowed; 
and  the  knowledge  of  Bolingbroke's  guilty  practices  v^ich— ^to  his 
9wn  conscience — it  might  reveal  ?     It  was  the  tnorcd  and  pMical 
force,  and  not,  as  Mr.  Cooke  understands  it,  the  mepe  devemett 
of  the  speech^  to  which  Archdeacon  Coxe  could  have  at^tbutod  so 
much  effect.     In  this  speech  there  is  a  frequent  alltiBioii'to  Mtaia 
practices  of  Bolingbroke  with  foreign  ministers — eveh  tiiat  ddes 
not  open  Mr.  Cooke's  eyes ;  on  it  he  observes— 

*  The  charge  of  intriguing  with  foreign  ambassadors  was  peAsps 
well  founded;  but  there  was  nothing  very  shocking  or  even  very 
novel  in  the  accusation :  such  a  practice  had  long  been  a  mere  bt^mrj 
engine  of  opposition,  and  had  been  used  by  Walpole  himself  and  hn 
party  to  an  unexampled  extent,  when  their  object  was  to  deli^aod 
embarrass  the  negociatM>ns  for  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.* — pp.  IM,  i^» 
As  if  a  tu  quoque  were  a  plea  in  bar  to  an  indictment  fat  hijh 
treason^  and  as  if  there  was  a  perfect  similarity  established  be- 
tween one  class  of  intrigues  in  1710,  of  which  we  know  Httle,  a«d 
another  class  in  1735,  of  which  we  know  nothing  at  all — bnt  whidi 
latter  must  have  been  Qf  they  existed  at  all)  very  diifereat  ia 
character,  in  extent,  and  m  legal  guilt.  Bat  these  coosideraftoa^ 
obvious  as  we  think  them,  are  far  beyond  Mr.  Cooke.  H*  p^)- 
ceeds,— 
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*  Other  rumours  were  circulated  with  regard  to  his  ulterior  iiitea*- 
tk>ns.  It  was  known  that  he  bad  left  England  in  disgust,  and  it  was 
sunnised  that  he  had  left  it  with  the  intention  of  rejoining  the  Prer 
tender,  fiven  some  of  his  friends  gave  credit  to  this  supposition,  and 
Swift  did  not.  hesitate  (o  state  publicly  that  he  believed  it  to  be  a  fact. 
Popei  however,  judged  more  favourably  and  niorc  justly  of  his  friend, 
and  sharply  reproved  the  dean  for  his  unfounded  assertion.'  ♦ — ^vol.  ii. 
p.  161. 

Here  we  h^ve  a  reference  to  the  ninth  volume  of  JVarton^s 
edition  ofPope*8  Works,  where  no  passage  bearing  on  the  point 
is  to  be  found ;  but  turning,  as  we  so  often  iind  it  necessary  to  do, 
from  the  volume  Mr.  Cooke  quotes  to  that  which  he  does  not 
mention^  we  find  in  Goldsmith  the  substance  of  Mr.  Cooke's 
statement,  divested  of  its  mistakes : 

*  Many  of  his  friends,  as  well  as  enemies,  supposed  that  he  was 
once  more  gone  over  to  the  Pretender.  Among  the  number  who 
entertained  this  suspicion  was  Swift,  whom  Pope,  in  one  of  his  letters, 
very  roundly  chides  for  harbouring  such  an  unjust  suspicion.  '•  You 
should  be  cautious,"  he  says,  '*  of  censuring  any  motion  or  action  of 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  because  you  hear  it  frbm  a  shallow,  envious,  and 
malicious  reporter.  What  you  writ  to  me  about  him,  I  find,  to  my 
great  otoandal,  repeated  in  one  of  yours  to  another ;  whatever  you 
might  hiiU  to  me,  was  this  for  the  profane  ?  The  thing,  if  true,  should 
be  coiwealed ;  but  it  is,  I  assure  you,  absolutely  untrue  in  every 
ctrcumstapce.  He  makes  it  his  whole  business  vac9,re  Uteris,"  '— * 
GoldmnUhfs  Idft  of  Bolingbpoke^  Ixiii. 

Her^  we  have  a  fresh  instance  of  Mr.  Cooke's  disingenuousness 
in  borrowing  fr^m  one  work  and  citing  ano^er^-^f  the  infidelity  of 
his  quo^lMHis-— and  of  the  blind  credulity  with  which  he  swallows, 
without  examiiiation,  whatever  he  finds  in  the  former  biographies 
which  he  affects  to  despise. 

But  as  to  the  fact  itself,  we  begin  by  observing,  that  Gold- 
soiitli's  idea  that  this  mysterious  reproof  of  Pope's  referred  to  a 
suspicion  that  Bolingbroke  was  gone  to  join  the  Pretender^  is 
copied  from  the  '  Biographia,'  and  seems  to  be  a  mere  conjecture 
of  the  writer  of  the  article,  unsupported  by  any  tittle  of  evi- 
rieoce,  or  even  by  the  most  distant  previous  allusion.  The 
letter  of  Swift's,  to  which  Pope's  is  a  reply,  is  not  to  be  found 
In  the  volume  to  which  Mr.  Cooke  refers — nor  anywhere 
elnk:  but  more  of  this  point,  as  regards  Bolingbroke  himself, 
mtton  c  at  present  we  are  only  considering  Mr.  Cooke's  statement. 
P^pe,  w^  see,  says  that  Swift  had  '  hinted  a  censure  on  some 
{unatalei^  motion  or  action  of  Bolingbroke's;'  and  this  Mrl 
CcKike  misrepresents  in  so  outrageous  a  manner  as  to  assert  that 
*iimijiliid  nothesitaie  to  statb  publicly  th^ii  lie  believed  it  to 

T"]  •  Pope  to  Swift.— Pope's  Works,  vol.  ix.  ^"^ 
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b0  a  ffui^  that  Bolkigbiok«  was  gone  to  ^r^mm  the  P^r^&nier' 
Pope  chaimcteiizes  the  dean's  expression  as  *  a  hmt  in  a  letter  ID 
a  friend ;'  the  '  Biographia'  says  on>y>  that  Swift  emeiuded  it  was 
so ;  Groldsmith  calls  it  a  *  tuspidonJ*  Mr.  Cooke  does  '  not  hesi- 
tate '  (to  use  his  ovm  phrase)  to  transform  this  private  hint  *thb 
concZunem— or  stisptcum— ^to  a  poiUive  ptMic  statemerd;  tad 
Pope's  vague  expression  ^  motion  or  aetion/  he  boMljr  construes 
to  mean  a  junction  with  the  Pretender :  and  for  aU  thos  he  refeis 
to  a  volume  which  contains  but  a  part  of  the  transaction^  and 
which,  in  that  part^  contradicts  Mr.  Cooke's  representation  of  it 
Mr.  Cooke  should  not  have  censured  Goldsmith's  life  of  \m  hero, 
and  then  copied  it — and  when  he  copied  from  it,  he  shonld  net 
have  concealed  the  obligation — and  what  he  did  copy,  he  ought 
not  to  have  garbled  or  misrepresented. 

But  we  now  arrive  at  the  test  of  Mr.  Cooke's  diligence  and 
sagacity  in  this  matter.  On  what  evidence  does  he,  with  sodi 
detail  and  decision,  pronounce  that  the  motives  of  Bolingbroke's 
secession  were  those  that  Mr.  Cooke  has  stated  ? — none  that  ire 
can  discover,  but  that  of  the  commentary  of  the  '  Biographia*  oo 
Pope's  obscure  reproof  of  Swift — repeated  by  Goldsmith,  who 
states  that-*- 

'  Bolingbroke  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the  forlorn  state  of  Ui 
party  in  England,  and  the  folly  of  its  conductors,  to  embark  again  id 
their  desperate  ooneems ;  and  he  therefore  retired  merely  to  be  it 
leisure  from  the  broils  of  opposition,  for  the  calmer  pleasores  of  pin- 
losophy.' — GoldsmitiCi  Life,  Ixiv. 

The  surmise  We  admit,  is  plausible,  but  we  have  great  doubts 
diat  it  was  correct.  In  the  first  place,  we  do  not  think  that  Pope^ 
reproof  to  the  Dean  refers  to  a  suspicion  about  the  Pretender:  the 
Dean's  letter — or  rather  we  suspect  a  passage  in  his  letter  of  the 
22nd  of  April,  1736— *has  been  suppressed,  so  that  we  cannot 
guess  at  its  meaning  by  the  terms  of  the  answer.  ^  The  tkmg,' 
says  Pope,  '  if  true,  should  be  concealed.'  This  assuredly  cannot 
apply  to  a  junction  with  the  Pretender,  which  could  not  have  been 
concealed:  and  it  is  more  likely  that  Swift  had  either  alluded tp 
some  pecuniary^  embarrassments  of  Bolingbroke,  or  to  those  po- 
litical intrigues,  upon  which  Walpole  had  touched  in  hb  sf»A 
-—or  perhaps  to  both — either  of  these  were  causes  which  nu^t 
*  have  been  concealed.'  But  we  have  a  still  more  distinct — indesd 
we  might  almost  say  decisive — contradiction  of  Goldsmidi's  aad 
Mr*  Cooke's  hypothesb  from  Bolingbroke  himself ;  for  we  find 

•  Mr.  Cooke  himself  hfts  stated^  that  about  this  period  he  was  Involved  ia  fSOf 
niary  diffiailti«8,  from  whidi  he  was  ai  no  period  of  his  life  entirely  ftee  ^IBM); 
and  although  we  now  know,  as  will  be  shown  hereanerr.that  his  presai^  drffc*a>tt* 
at  this  juncture  were  political  rather  than  pecuniary^  it  is  more  like  that  Swift  ib^ 
have  hevd  of  the  Uttejr— aa4  the  Deaa  ^of  tawabim%  waiit  ^wmmj. " 
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Um  »l»tifig,  id  onfe  of  bis  letters  to  Lord  Mftrchmont,  (wUck  il^ilber 
the  writer  in  the  ^  Biograpbia '  nor  Goldsmith  could  have  known^ 
but  whioh  were  before  Mr.  Cooke,)  dated  £4th  July,  1746 — 

'■  I  did  not  leave  England  in  •  1785  tiU  sohs  sohimxb  whidi  vxre 
Aa^  oft  iki^  ido^H-^hough  they  never  came  into  effect-— made  me  eNB 
seo  VAVT^ven  to  nuf  most  intimate  friemU,' — March.  Pap.  ii.  850. 

This  seems  to  us  to  be  a  decisive  admission  that  the  flight  from 
England  was  the  consequence  of  some  political  schemes,  the  dis- 
covery  of  which  placed  him  in  personal  danger,  and  in  some 
degree  involved  hit  most  intimate  friends;  slnd  the  intelligent 
«nd  well-informed  editor  of  the  Marchmont  Papers  explains  this 
fnssage  by  the  following  note  :^ 

*■  He  had  been  to  marksd  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole  as  caballing  with 
foreign  ministers  against  his  own  country  in  1784,  that  Mr.  Pidteney 
and  the  other  hea<b  of  the  opposition  recommended  him  to  leave  Eng-  / 
land,  which  he  did  in  1785,  on  seeing  that  the  ministers  were  strong 
in  the  new  parliament.' — March.  Pap.  ii,  850. 

Pope  probably  knew  the  truth,  but  thought,  as  he  says,  *  that 
it  ought  to  be,  if  possible,  concealed,'  and  his  excuse  of  vacate 
Uteris  was  friendly  and  natural ;  but  what  can  be  said  for  Mr, 
Cooke^  who  having  Boliugbroke's  own  confession  before  his  eyes 
in  the  Marchmont  Papers,  could  not  seize  the  clue^  but  wandered 
into  such  v^gue  and  unfounded  generalities  as  we  have  quoted  ? 
The  extent  and  exact  nature  of  Bolingbroke's  intrigues  are  still 
unknown,  but  there  can  be  no  longer  any  doubt  that  they  were 
the  cause  of  his  secession  ;  and  if  Mr.  Cooke  had  used  due  dili- 
gence he  might  perhaps  in  the  Egremont,  or  the  Hardwicke,  or 
some  other  family  collection  of  papers,  have  found  means  of 
throwing  a  fuller  light  on  the  subject,  instead  of,  as  far  as  in  him 
lies,  involving  it  in  additioual  obscurity.  Our  view  of  the  case  is 
corroborated  (if,  after  Bolingbroke's  own  avowal,  any  corroboration 
were  necessary)  not  only  by  the  effect  of  Walpole's  speech^some 
passages  of  which  no  doubt  revealed  to  Bolingbroke  tlie  extent  of 
the  minister's  information — but  by  the  subsequent  fact,  that  neither 
bis  literary  occupations,  nor  the  health  of  hb  lady,  prevented 
Bolingbroke's  return  to  England,  when  Walpole's  fall  had  assured 
his  per^mal  wfety^  and  his  father's  death,  which  occurred  nearly 
mt  the  same  time,  had  relieved  his  pecuniary  embarrassments. 
But  all  these  indications  are  lost  on  Mr.  Cooke;  and  with 
a  pertinacity  in  misstatement,  of  which  literature  affords  few 
examples,  h^  goes  on  misunderstanding  and  misrepresenting  Lord 
Bolingbroke  even  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

Indeed,  tlus  indifference  to  all  personal  history  with  which  Mr. 
Cooke  writes  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  ^  Memoirs,'  is  most  strongly 
exemplified  in  his  account  of  the  last  years  of  his  hero.    For  the 

purpose. 
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f«^pi]btfi'we  iuppoBCy  ef^sa|i|x>itMg  die  dieofy  Iw  hid  kommtA 
froln^bispoBrieceMersi^^ifavt  Boliiigbffoke>iuid ia  1736  totBHjgiicn 
up  fidkics  for  tileritttr&*«^*be  Itlb  as  tluit  fiom  the  dale  of  lusfiail 
fMurn  to  fiogland  io  Julji  1744~  . 

*^^)it]l^brok«  ratfl^  pitM^fntfd  ^  sedmdsd  ^e  whkb  he  bid  «> 

'  often 'affbcted.     His  iadreasiag  iafinaities  foiiiBie  any  aotivaeier- 

taoa;  flod.if  faeirasiiot«OBtaatatitK  the  yqpoMMO  be  hai aofnodl, 

and  the  share  of  power  he  had  enjoyed,  he  had  at  least  leaarmaltluU 

Thia  bowever,  m  a^subaequefit  padtafe,  be  aligbtljF  nadifiea:-^ 
<  *  He  still  retihwd  some  slight  conneodon  with  liie  paity  yMA  be 
bad  lately  aidad  by  his  wiiliBga;  bot  be  paid  bi^  little atteBtkm lo 
their  plans,  and  seldom  assisted  at  their  oaoiicik.*— p*  MCk 
.->iow,  the  first  of  these  atatemeots  is  wholly  uolme,  and  the  Jatter 
nearly  so;  for  it  is  propped  by  tbe  Marcbnont - Papeia — awoik 
which  Mr.  Cooke  often  quotes,  but  never  wben  he  sboald— 
that  Lord  BoUngbrokewas  busy  and  deep  in  all  the  intrigues  of 
that  most  intriguing  period  during  which  Mr.  Cooke  lepivjeab 
him  as  having  tottNy  withdrawn  from  pabKc  afiaira;  for  ip- 
stance,  we  find  him,  on  the  6lh  November,  1744,  conferring  wilh 
Mr.  Pitt  for  maintaining  and  extending  a  coalition  of  parties,  and 
stating  to  Liord  Marchmont  diat  he  found  Mr.  Pitt  so  haughty 
9nd  impracticable  that  he  was  obliged  to  remind  him^  that  as  to 
the  existing  coalition, 

«  neither  Lt>rd  Chesterfield  nor  Mr.  Pitt  had  formed  it*  but  he  (BoUog- 
broke)  kinuelfl* — Marchmoni  Papers^  L  72. 
,|<Ior  was  it  in  domestic  intrigues  alone  he  busied  himself. 

'  Dec.  23th,  1744— Lord  Bdingbroke  told  me  (Blarchmont)  that 
,  Lord  Chesterfield  had  been  with  him  this  morning,  and  had  talked  to 
him  of  oor  situation  as  to  foreign  affairs,  and  that  he  wanted  to  see 
me  about  them.' — lUd.  93. 

Again,  in  February,  174(),  (and  indeed  panimf)  we  find  Bolii^- 
broke  very  busy  about  the  short-lived  Carteret  ministry,  (ibid. 
173^)  and  we  have,  in  the  same  work,  an  important  letter  frooi 
bim  so  late  as  July,  1 746 — (to  a  passage  of  which  we  have  already 
referred,  for  another  purpose) — in  which  be  says, 
,*  I  did  not  leave  £i^land  in  1735  till  some  schemes  which  were'tken 
oa  the  loom — thoogh  they  never  came  to  effect — made  me  one  too  maay 
even  to  my  most  intimate  friends  ;  and  I  havenoi  left  qff\  siwx  I  cam 
to  resettle  hert^  advising  and  exhort insr,  till  long  after  you  saw  it  w 
to  no  purpose.' — MixrckmoiU  Papers ^  vl  356. 

And  though,  of  course,  a  man  at  seventy  would  every  year  rabidly 
lose  some  of  his  vivacity  and  eagerness  in  public  affairs,  we  haie 
letters  of  his  down  to  the  eve  of  his  decease,  which  prove  that  he 
still  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  business  of  the  political  wood. 

*^  And 
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Amd  it  m  veiy  remarkable  that  as  to  llie  seven  katiytart  of  BoUmg- 
brake's  life,  which  Mr«  Cooioe  siurs  ofver  'in  seveo  page^,  we  have 
BBGTe  matemU  for  his  private  history  tban*as  to  the  rest  of  ^bts  life 
all  put  together ;  and  we  realty  are  at  a  'loss  to  guess  why  Mr, 
CooJce,  wbo  has  i«s»d  and  frequently  quotea  the  Marcbmont 
Papers,  akoold  not  aoerely  hare*  made  so  little  :ttse  of  thenii  but 
ahottM  refer  to  diem  io  the  Viery  pages  in  which  they  contradict  hia 
narrative. 

We  cannot  close  our  observations  without  noticing  another  in- 
stance so  strange^  as  to  be  at  first  sight  ineradible,  of  Mr.  Cooke's 
incompetency,  even  in  point  of  literary  information,  for  the  task 
ke  has  ttndeitaken«  In  bis  observations  on  Bolingbroke's  philo- 
sophical works  he  states  that — 

•  Some  years  after  his  death,  a  little  work  was  pablished  called  "  A 
Vindication  of  National  Society/'  purporting  to  have  been  written 
diitfing  his  residence  at  Battersea.  The  argument  goes  to  show  that 
the  division  of  mankind  into  artificial  dasacs,  into  nations,  and  tribes, 
has  been  pcoductive  of  the  greatest  ndsery  to  the  human  race^  but 
what  the  ultimate  object  of  the  work  is  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain.  It 
sufficiently  proves,  what  was  never  doubted,  that  all  human  institutions 
are  imperfect,  and  that  misery  exists  under  every  form  of  government ; 
but  if  It  is  attempted  to  be  argued  that,  because  Agricold  met  with  in- 
gratitude, and  Anaxagoras  lived  in  exile,  anarchy  is  preferable  to  de- 
mocracy, we  should  rather  doubt  the  author^s  sanity  than  attempt  to 
argue  him  out  of  his  opinion.  This  work  is  not  Bolingbroke's — no 
copy  of  it  was  found  amonghis  papers — nor  was  any  proof  ever  offered 
of  its  genuineness,  &c.' — ii.  2f)l. 

No,  certaittly — no  such  copy  was  founds  and  no  such  proof  was 
ever  advanced,  because  all  the  world  knows  that  this  Was  a  pam- 
phlet written  in  ironical  imitation  and  real  abhorrence  of  Boling- 
broke's  principles.  It  is  not  only  what  Mr.  Cooke  admits  it  to 
be,  an  admirable  imitation  of  his  style,  but,  what  he  does  n6t  seem 
to  suspect,  a  caustic  exposure  of  the  folly  and  mischief  of  his 
doctrines.  Yet  Mr.  Cooke  ought  to  have  known  this,  for  this 
pamphlet  which  puzzles  him  so  much  was  written  by  a  man  that 
even  Mr.  Cooke  must  have  heard  of,  and  is  to  be  found  under  its 
proper  designation  in  a  collection  which  we  should  have  thought 
any  one  attempting  to  write  any  portion  of  the  modem  history  of 
England  must  have  consulted.  The  tract  was  written  by  Mr. 
BuHKE,  and  occupies  the  first  place  in  the  first  volume  of  his 
collected  works. 

We  have  nothing  to  object  to  Mr.  Cooke's  own  moral,  poli- 
tical, or  religious  principles.  His  predilection  for  his  hero  leads 
bim  too  far  in  apology  for  some,  and  in  approbation  of  other 
parts  of  his  public  conduct;  but,  in  the  more  unpardonable  points 
of  bis  literary  and  social  character^  Bolingbroke  finds  no  advocate 
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in  Mr.  Cooke ;  and  we  are  ioduced,  by  the  present  circumstanoes 
of  the  world,  to  set  so  high  a  value  on  rectitude  of  principle, 
that  we  heartily  wish  that  we  could,  with  truth,  have  said  some- 
thing in  praise  of  Mr.  Cooke  as  a  sagacious  and  trustworthy  his- 
torian. The  work  is  framed  on  a  plan  so  fundamentally  defective^ 
and  on  so  false  (as  we  think)  a  conception  of  the  subject,  that 
it  would  be  idle  to  waste  more  time  upon  it,  or  to  make  it  the 
groundwork  of  any  general  observations  on  Bolingbroke  and  his 
times. 

The  review  of  an  imperfect  and  desultory  book  can  hardly  avoid 
being  itself  imperfect  and  desultory.  We  wish  our  task  had  beea 
to  lay  before  our  readers  a  summary  view  of  the  conduct  and  cha- 
racter of  a  man  so  super-eminent  as  a  statesman  and  as  a  writer— 
to  have  developed  the  real  causes  of  his  political  versatility  and 
his  intellectual  obliquity — and  to  have  endeavoured  to  reduce,  to 
some  systematic  calculation,  the  erratic  course  of  this  mom/ c^rne^; 
but  Mr.  Cooke's  hasty  and  heavy  production  affords  no  materiais 
for  such  an  investigation,  and  our  duty,  in  this  instance,  has 
necessarily  been  limited  to  an  indication  of  the  deficiency  of  oar 
present  data,  and  to  a  suggestion  of  the  sources  from  which  it 
may  be  remedied  by  future  inquirers. 


Art.  V. — 1.  The  Rambler  in  North  America;  1832-3.  By 
Charles  Joseph  Latrobe.     London.     £  vols.     l^mo.     1835. 

2.  A  Residence  and  Tour  in  the  United  States^  with  particular 
Observations  on  the  Condition  of  the  Blacks  in  that  Country. 
By  E.  S.  Abdy,  A.M.     London.     3  vols.     12mo.     1835. 

3.  Miscellanies.  By  the  Author  of  *  The  Sketch- Book.'  No.  I. 
Containing  a  Tour  on  the  Prairies.  1  vol.  ISmo.  London. 
1835. 

4.  Narrative  of  a  Visit  to  the  American  Churches,  by  a  Dejouta- 
Hon  from  the  Congregational  Union  of  England  and  nalex. 
By  Andrew  Reed,  D.D.,  and  James  Matheson,  D.D.  Lon- 
don.    2  vols.     8vo.     1835. 

nPHE  rapidity  with  which  books  of  travels  in  North  America 
*^  have  of  late  been  following  each  other  from  the  London  presst 
while  it  amply  illustrates  the  general  interest  of  the  subject,  must, 
at  the  same  time,  serve  as  our  apology  for  dismissing  with  com- 
parative brevity  the  individual  author  who,  had  he  come  before 
the  public  a  few  years  ago,  might  have  been  well  entitled  to 
occupy  a  considerable  space  in  these  pages.  The  journals  of 
Messrs.  Latrobe  and  Abdy,  in  particular,  are  deserving  of  far 
more  attention  than  we  can  now  hope  to  bestow  on  them :  tbej 
are  the  works  of  able  observers,  and  vigorous  writers.     The  *  Hsr- 
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rative '  of  Doctors  Reed  and  Matheson,  however  inferior  to  these 
productions,  especially  to  Mr.  Latrobe's,  in  a  literary  point  of 
▼lew,  contains  not  a  few  descriptive  episodes  which,  had  we  room 
to  extract  them,  would  gratify  all  our  readers ;  while  for  a  con- 
siderable section  of  the  community  the  peculiar  objects  of  their 
Excursion,  and  the  peculiar  tinge  of  their  thought  and  expressioii, 
^ill  no  doubt  have  a  prevailing  charm.  Mr.  Washington  Irving,  a^ 
an  English  classic,  and  we  believe  (except  Dr.  Channing)  the  only 
living  classic  of  the  United  States,  is  not  to  be  passed  over  in  silence, 
even  when  what  he  puts  forth  may  happen  to  be  of  slender  bulk  and 
pretension.  We  look  forward,  with  unabated  curiosity  and  hope, 
to  some  portraiture  of  his  general  impressions  on  revisiting,  aftet 
an  absence  of  seventeen  years,  the  land  of  his  birth,  his  dearest 
connexions,  and  his  earliest  distinction;  and  in  the  mean  time 
accept  with  cheerfulness  his  very  lively  little  account  of  an  excur* 
Bion  to  the  Prairies  of  the  far  West,  in  which  he  was  accdtnpanied 
by  our  own  accomplished  countryman,  Mr.  Latrobe.  Our  object 
on  the  present  occasion  is  Hot  to  entei*  into  any  minute  analysis  of 
these  various  volumes — but  to  record,  in  the  first  place,  our  opi^ 
nion  that  they  all  deserve  to  find  a  place  in  the  library;  tind, 
secondly,  to  mark  for  the  special  attention  of  our  readers  some 
of  those  facts  and  incidents,  among  the  multitudes  accumulated 
by  these  authors,  which  have  struck  ourselves  as  really  valuable 
additions  to  the  general  stock  of  information. 

We  shall  begin  with  the  book  which  is  likely  to  detain  us  the 
shortest  while,  though  it  is  far  the  bulkiest  of  those  on  our  table 
— that  of  the  Congregational  Delegates,  Drs.  Reed  and  Ma- 
theson. The  professed  object  of  their  journey  was  to  collect  ac- 
curate information  touching  the  internal  condition  of  the  '  Ortho- 
dox Independent  Churches'  in  the  Unitfed  States  ;  and  we  perceive 
that,  on  the  whole,  they  have  derived  satisfaction  from  their  inqui- 
ries. It  is,  however,  very  difficult  not  to  suspect  that  there  was 
another  object  which  these  worthy  dissenters  had  at  least  as  much 
at  heart  as  that  blazoned  in  their  preface  ;  namely,  to  help  the 
avowed  advocates  of  *  the  Voluntary  System/  in  their  present 
warfare  against  the  principle  of  a  religious  establishment.  But 
if  this  suspicion  be  well-founded,  we  cannot  congratulate  the  allied 
doctors  on  the  result  of  their  labours.  It  is  obvious  that  these 
excellent  persons  were  welcomed^  lodged,  and  fed,  wherever  they 
arrived,  by  individuals  of  their  own  religious  sect, — with  few  excep- 
tions, by  their  brethren  of  the  Independent  Ministry ;  and  that 
their  journal  throws  no  more  light  on  the  general  state  of  America, 
in  a  religious  point  of  view,  than  might  be  expected  in  the  case 
of  our  own  country,  from  the  travels  of  a  couple  of  American 
teachers  of  the  like  condition  and  persuasion,  who  should  have 
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speot  a  few  weeks  or  months  in  a  round  of  long  scrnaons  and 
hot  suppers,  among  the  comfortable  strongholds  of  dissent  in 
the  manufacturing  districts  of  Yorkshire  aud  LancsBhire.  Doctors 
Reed  aud  Matheson  might  well  be  delighted  with  the  cordial 
atFectionateness  of  their  own  reception  among  a  class  of  peoj^ 
who,  in  America  as  in  England,  are  bound  together  by  lies  of 
a  sectarian  freemasonry,  potent  enough  to  survive  a  total  revo- 
lution in  point  of  religious  doctrine  itself;  and  we  have  dwelt 
with  pleasure  quite  equal  to  theirs  on  the  many  evidences  which 
they  present  of  the  wide  extent  to  which  practical  Christianity 
operates  among  our  American  brethren  of  various  persuasions  j 
but  we  think  we  may  almost  appeal  to  themselves  whether  it  be, 
on  the  whole,  a  wise  thing  for  a  great  nation  to  entrust  the  inte- 
rests of  religion,  in  any  considerable  degree  at  least,  to  the  desul- 
tory influence  of  those  Revivals  and  Camp  Meetings,  and  so  forth, 
but  for  which,  by  their  own  shoviring,  the  very  name  of  Christianity 
might  ere  now  have  been  almost  forgotten  over  many  vast  distncis 
of  the  American  Union.  We  venture  to  say  that  the  religious 
condition  of  America  at  this  hour,  favourably  influenced  as  it  has 
been  by  an  age  of  very  remarkable  religious  excitement,  must 
confirm  every  candid  observer  in  the  decision  thus  modestly  hinted, 
rather  than  expressed,  by  one  whose  fervent  and  catholic  piety 
cannot  but  command  the  respect  of  Messrs.  Reed  and  Matheson 
— Mr,  Latrobe  it  b  who  thus  writes : — 

*  There  are  certain  signs,  perhaps  it  might  be  said  of  the  times, , 
rather  than  of  their  peculiar  political  arrangements,  which  should  make 
men  pause  in  their  judgment  of  the  social  state  in  America.  The  people 
are  emancipated  from  the  thraldom  of  mind  and  body  which  they  con- 
sider consequent  upon  upholding  the  divine  right  of  kings.  They  are 
all  politically  equal.  All  claim  to  place,  patronage,  or  respect  for  the 
bearer  of  a  great  name  is  disowned.  Every  man  must  stand  or  fail 
by  himself  alone,  and  must  make  or  mar  his  fortune.  Each  is  grati- 
fied in  believing  that  he  has  his  share  in  the  government  of  the 
Union.  You  speak  against  the  insane  anxiety  of  the  people  to  govern 
— of  authority  being  detrimental  to  the  minds  of  men  raised  from  in- 
significance— of  the  essential  vulgarity  of  minds  which  can  attend  to 
Tiothing  but  matter  of  fact  and  pecuniary  interest — of  the  possibility  of 
the  existence  of  civilization  without  cultivation,— and  you  are  not  un- 
derstood! I  have  said  it  may  be  the  spirit  of  the  iimes^  for  we  sec  signs 
of  it,  alas,  in  Old  England ;  but  there  must  be  something  in  the  poli- 
tical atmosphere  of  America,  which  is  more  than  ordinarily  congenial 
to  that  decline  of  just  and  necessary  subordination,  which  God  has  both 
permitted  by  the  natural  impulses  of  the  human  mind,  and  ordered  in 
His  word ;  and  to  me  the  looseness  of  the  tie  generally  observable  in 
many  parts  of  the  United  States  between  the  master  and  servanlr-the 
child  and  the  parent — the  scholar  and  the  master— the  governor  ajid 
the  governed— in  brief  the  decay  of  loyal  feeling  in  all  the  rtloHons 
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of  life,  %oas  the  worst  sign  of  the  iimeF,  Who  shall  say  hnt  that  if 
these  bonds  are  distorted  and  set  aside,  the  first  and  the  greatest — 
wbick  binds  ns  ia  subjection  to  the  lattr  of  God — will  not  also  be  weak- 
ened»  if  not  broken  ?  This,  aod  this  alone,  short-sigkted  as  I  am^ 
would  cause  me  to  pause  in  predicting  the  future  grandeur  of  America 
under  its  present  system  of  government  and  structure  of  society  ;  and 
if  my  obserration  was  sufficiently  general  to  be  just,  you  will  also 
grant,  there  is  that  which  should  make  a  man  hesitate  whether  those 
glowing  expectations  for  the  future,  in  which  else  we  might  all  in- 
dulge, are  compatible  with  growing  looseness  of  religious^  political. 
and  social  principle.  Besides,  the  religious  man  might  be  inclined  to 
go  farther,  and  ask  what  is  the  prospect  of  the  people  in  general  with 
regard  to  their  maintenance  of  pure  doctrine,  and  fitting  forms  of  reli- 
gion— ^whether,  emancipated  as  they  are  from  the  wing  of  a  national 
CHURCH,  and  yet  seemingly  becoming  more  and  more  impatient  of  rule 
tend  direction  in  religious  matters,  the  mass  of  the  people  do  not  run 
the  danger  of  falling  either  into  cold  infidelity,  or  burning  fanaticism  ?' 
— Latrobe,  vol.  ii.  p.  136. 

The  influence  exerted  by  the  Chnrch  of  England  upon  the  dis- 
senting bodies  in  her  own  country  and  neighbourhood  is  one  of 
those  many  circumstances  connected  with  her  establishment, 
which,  if  that  establishment  be  overthrown,  posterity  will  learn  to 
appreciate.  We  may  be  mistaken — but  we  cannot  but  trace  to 
die  absence  of  such  an  influence  even  the  melancholy  fact  con- 
fessed by  Dr.  Reed,  that  *  a  very  considerable  portion '  of  the 
American  Quakers  have  lapsed  into  ^  ^  fatal  heresy — amounting 
almost  to  Deism.* — Narrative,  vol.  i.  p.  80. 

The  Congregational  Delegates  who,  we  need  not  hint,  were 
well  prepared  to  admire  most  of  the  external  features  of  the  re- 
publican system,  appear  to  have  been  especially  gratified  with  their 
visit  to  General  Jackson. 

*  The  President  is  tall ;  full  six  feet  in  height.  He  stoops  now,  and 
k  evidently  feeble.  The  thermometer  was  at  72^  but  he  was  near  a 
fttrong  fire.  He  is  sixty-eight  years  of  age.  He  is  soldierlike  and 
gentlemanly  in  his  carriage ;  his  manners  were  courteous  and  simple, 

and  put  us  inunediately  at  ease  with  him When  we  arrived, 

the  entrance  doors  were  open ;  and  on  being  conducted,  by  a  single 
servant,  to  what  we  thought  an  ante-room,  we  found  the  general  him- 
self waiting  to  receive  us.  We  were  soon  led  into  the  dining-room. 
The  taUe  was  laid  only  for  six  persons ;  and  it  \va8  meant  to  show 
ns  respect  by  receiving  us  alone.  [Qu.  ?]  Mr.  Post,  whom  the  Pre- 
sident regards  as  his  minister,  was  requested  to  implore  a  blessing. 
Fobr  men  were  in  attendance,  and  attended  well.  Everything  was 
good  and  sufficient ;  nothing  overcharged.  It  was  a  moderate  and 
eieg^ant  repast. 

*  The  President  regularly  attends  on  public  worship  at  Mr.  Post's, 
when  he  is  well,  [!]  On  the  following  Sabbath  morning  I  was  engaged 

to 
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to  preach.  Hit  manner  was  very  attentire  and  ierioua.  When  the 
service  had  ended,  I  was  a  little  curioas  to  see  how  he  would  be  noticed. 
I  supposed  that  the  people  would  give  way,  and  let  him  pass  out  first, 
and  that  a  few  respectful  inclinations  of  the  head  would  be  offered* 
3ut  no ;  he  was  not  noticed  at  all ;  he  had  to  move  out,  and  take  his 
turn  like  any  other  person,  aud  there  was  nothing  at  any  time  to  in- 
dicate the  presence  of  the  chief  magistrate.' — Reedt  vol.  i.  p.  33-35. 

Enthusiastic  as  Dr.  Reed's  feelings  were  on  first  entering  the 
halls  of  Congress,  he  found  reason  to  abate  something  of  his  rap* 
ture  before  be  had  watched  a  few  debates  to  their  close.  The 
Doctor,  constantly  disclaiming  all  intention  of  political  remark, 
lets  the  following  sentences  drop  somehow  from  his  pen:  we 
leave  our  readers  to  make  their  owp  use  of  them : — 
.  '  I  must  candidly  admit,  that  the  Congress  of  this  great  empire 
fj^ll  somewhat  below  my  expectations.  But  as  matters  stand,  it  \% 
now  only  a  sacrifice  for  the  tliriving  man  to  be  a  member  of  congress ; 
while  to  the  needy  man  it  is  a  strong  temptation.  The  good  Ame- 
ricans must  look  to  this,  lest,  on  an  emergency,  they  should  be  sur- 
prised to  find  their  fine  country,  and  all  its  fine  prospects,  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  ambitious  and  ill-principled  demagogues.' — Reed^  voL  i^ 
pp.  30,  31. 

Upon  the  sad  subject  to  which  M.  de  Beaumont's  MarxB 
lately  called  our  attention,— the  condition  and  treatment  of  the 
coloured  races  in  America, — these  delegates  enter  at  great  length; 
and  many  of  their  details  are  extremely  touching.  ,We  extract  thi$ 
account  of  Dr.  Reed*s  first  visit  to  a  Negro  jneeting-house  at 
Lexington : — 

'  The  building,  called  a  church,  is  without  the  town,  and  placed  in 
a  hollow,  so  as  to  be  out  of  sight ;  it  is  in  the  fullest  sense  **  witbout 
the  gate.''  It  is  a  poor  log-house,  built  by  the  hands  of  the  negroes, 
and  so  placed  as  to  show  that  they  must  worship  by  stealth.  The 
place  was  quite  full ;  the  women  and  men  were  arranged  on  of^>osite 
aides ;  and,  although  on  a  cold  or  rainy  day  there  might  have  beea 
much  discomfort,  the  impression  now  was  very  pleasing.  In  the  pre- 
sence of  a  powerful  sun,  the  whole  body  were  in  strong  shadow;  and 
the  light  streaming  through  the  warped  and  broken  shingle,  on  the 
glistening  black  faces  of  the  people,  filled  the  spectacle  with  animation. 
One  of  the  blacks,  addressing  me  as  their  *'  strange  master,"  b^md 
that  I  would  take  charge  of  the  service.  I  declined  doing  sa  He 
gave  out  Dr.  Watts's  beautiful  psalm,  '*  Show  pity,  Lord ;  O  Lord, 
forgive/'  &c.  They  all  rose  immediately.  They  had  no  books,  for 
they  could  not  read ;  but  it  was  printed  on  their  memory,  and  they 
sang  it  off  with  freedom  and  feeling.  There  is  much  melody  in  th^ 
voice ;  and  when  they  enjoy  a  hymn,  there  is  a  raised  expressioa  of 
the  face,  and  an  undulating  motion  of  the  body,  keeping  time  with  the 
music,  which  is  very  touching.  The  senior  black,  a  preacher  amongst 
them,  then  offered  prayer,  and  preached.    His  prayer  was  hnnabk. 

and 
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^nd  deTDtbnaU  In  one  portion  of  it,  he  made  ap  a£EeQting  allaaion 
to  their  wrongs,  "  Thou  knoweH^^^  said  the  good  man,  with  a  broken 
Yoice,  '*  our  9tale — that  it  is  the  meanest — iluit  we  are  as  mem  and  low 
as  men  can  be.  But  we  have  sinned — ive  have  forfeited  all  our  rights 
to  Thee — and  we  would  submit  before  Thee  to  these  marks  of  thy  diu 
pleasure."    He  took  for  the  text  of  his  sermon  those  words,  *'  The 

Spirit    saith,  come,"   &c They  then   rose,   and  sang,  and 

separated.  This  was  the  first  time  I  had  worshipped  with  an  assembly 
of  slaves ;  and  I  shall  never  forget  it.  I  was  certainly  by  sympathy 
bound  with  those  who  were  bound ;  while  I  rejoiced,  on  their  account, 
afresh  in  that  divine  truth,  which  makes  us  free  indeed,  which  lifts 
the  soul  on  high,  unconscious  of  a  chain.' — Reed^  vol.  i.  p.  222. 

We  must  not  part  with  these  reverend  colleagues  without  ob- 
serving that  one  of  them,  Dr.  Reed,  though  he  usually  indulges  in 
rather  a  heavy  and  soporific  style  of  narrative,  has  been  on  some 
happy  occasions  warmed  into  a  flow  of  descriptive  eloquence 
worthy  of  being  quoted  alongside  of  even  the  best  passages  in 
Irving  or  Latrobe.  We  were  particularly  struck  with  the  follow- 
ing natiu^I  burst  of  admiration  on  the  forest  scenery  of  the  Grand 
Prairie : — 

*  It  now  appeared  in  all  its  pristine  state  and  grandeur,  tall,  mag- 
nificenty  boundless.  I  had  been  somewhat  disappointed  in  not  finding 
vegetation  develop  itself  in  larger  forms  in  New  England  than  wit5 
ns  ;  but  there  was  no  place  tor  disappointment  here.  I  shall  fail, 
however^  to  give  you  the  impression  it  makes  on  one.  Did  it  arise 
from  height,  or  figure,  or  grouping,  it  might  readily  be  conveyed  to 
vou  ;  but  it  arises  chiefly  from  combination.  You  must  see  it  in  ail 
Its  stages  of  growth,  decay,  dissolution,  and  regeneration  ;  you  must 
see  it  pressing  on  you  and  overshadowing  you  by  its  silent  forms,  and 
at  other  times  spreading  itself  before  you,  like  a  natural  park ;  you 
must  see  that  all  the  clearances  made  by  the  Imman  hand  bear  no 
l^igher  relation  to  it  than  does  a  mountain  to  the  globe ;  you  must 
travel  in  it  in  solitariness,  hour  after  hour,  and  day  after  day,  fre* 
quently  gazing  on  it  with  solemn  delight,  and  occasionally  casting  the 
eye  round  in  search  of  some  pause,  some  end,  without  finding  any-^ 
before  you  can  fully  understand  the  impression.  Men  say  there  is 
nothing  in  America  to  give  you  the  sense  of  antiquity ;  and  they  mean 
that  as  there  are  no  works  of  art  to  produce  this  effect  there  can  be 
nothing  else.  You  cannot  think  that  I  would  depreciate  what  they 
mean  to  extol ;  but  I  hope  you,  will  sympathise  with  me  when  I  say 
that  I  have  met  with  nothing  among  the  most  venerable  forms  of  art 
which  impresses  you  so  thoroughly  with  the  idea  of  indefinite  distance 
and  endless  continuity ;  of  antiquity  shrouded  in  all  its  mystery  of 
solitude,  illimitable 4md  eternal.' — i^^ed,  vol.  i.  pp.  145,  146. 

We  shall  be  reminded  presently  that  America  is  not  destitute  of 
most  venerable  monuments  of  human  industry;  but,  in  the  meantime, 
we  must  turn  to  Mr,  Abdy— another  traveller  whose  attainments- we 

have 
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U«VQ  iio.wiak  to <ii8pahigo' 'but  with  whole  ptenltat  fi^eiidgs  ion 
manjtiiBportaiKt  subjcicts  we.cMuiol'  pretewl  to  -BjwfMlhtte.  'H« 
«pp«iHr9  -to  b«s  a  i^ery  yoon^genlleiiiaii,  who^  abdrtly  alter  tdciog  tiu 
ckgree  of  B.A«  at  Ciunbrid^e^  fell  ioto  a  fetfaAe  condki6«  of  health  j 
aiKl  hit  phyaiciaas  adviaiag  him  to  4r«val  for  a  few  rftoaths^prefemMl 
a  toiMT  in  America  to  ibe  aaore  beMea  highwajs  of  «be  European 
continent  ^  bis  choice,  however^  beiDg  chiefly  detefiaiiledy  nor  by 
the  expectiUoQ  cf  comparativelj  novel  icenery  and  uMinoersi  hut 
by  a  fervent  desire  to  examine  for  hia^df  the  unhappy  condidofl 
of  the  coloured  population  in  the  United  Statesi  and  contribute, 
if  pOtoible,  to  their  relief.  All  most  honour  this  motive ;  ani 
ev^  candid  critic  will  admit  that  Mr.  Abdy^s  Journal  does  htm 
coasideraUe  credit  in  a  literary  point  of  view.  It  is  written  in  k 
plain  unafiected  style,  wholly  free  from  the  foppish  tinsel  of  mock 
sentimentality  which  so  many  flonrishiag  prosers  of  this  geaeratioB 
have  borrowed  from  the  Rosa-Matilda  sonneteers  of  the  last,  aad 
from  that  pompous  grandiloquence  which  has  been  in  e^^ery  age 
the  favourite  disguise  of  half^conscious  imbecility.  But — whether 
from  the  depressing  influence  of  physical  malady,  or  from  the 
chilling  and  constraining  one  of  that  school  of  politics  to  which 
Mr.  Abdy  has  pledged  his  allegiance-^his  narrative  appears  te 
want  that  charm  of  generous  freedom  which  so  often  atones  for 
the  worst  defects  of  a  youtiiful  observer  of  mankind.  His  tone 
of  thought  has  not  a  little  of  the  stiked  pretension  which  is  hap-* 
pily  absent  from  his  style  ;  he  lectires  ss,  Ac  eathedrd,  where  it  is 
obvious  he  has  more  So  learn  than  to  leaeh ;  and,  both  when  be 
praises  and  when  he  condemns  America,  often  enough  betrays  tke 
fact  tbathia  personal  acquaintaaoe  with  the  imtittaions  and  cos^ 
loms  of  his  own  country  has  been  but  limAted-  and  partial.  Mf« 
Abdy,  in  short,  is  one  of  that  sect  of  juvenile  phibsopheiB  who 
have  of  late  years  forced  themselves  on  general  attention  as  rather 
too  soon  emancipated  from  the  old  obstructions  of  modesty :  a 
self-satisfied  race,  with  hearts  cooler  than  their  heads ;  apt  to  mis- 
take solemnity  of  manner  for  dignity  of  mind  ;  who  have  dethroned 
passion  only  to  instal  conceit,  and  ceased  to  be  amiable  withoat 
attaining  to  command  respect ;  inexperienced  dogmatizers,  grave 
without  caution,  and  calm  without  candour. 

To  this  school  Mr.  Abdy  belongs,  and  he  is  of  course  proud 
of  belonging  to  it ;  but  we  by  no  means  wish  to  insinuate  that  we 
consider  him  as  hopelessly  far  gone  in  its  heresies.  On  the  con- 
trary^ feelings  which  bis  sect  condemns  do  occasionally  bteak  out 
in  his  pages,  to  the  great  relief  and  comfort  of  his  reader;  and 
we  trust  the  world  wiU  recognise  these  still  more  largely  in  the 
mattirer  productions  of  his  pen. 

It  may  b«  ratiier  unfortunate  for  Mr.  Abdy  that  3f<me  hap- 
pened 
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bMn  (U$afM|Mpited  in  omr^  e^pfclntion  tof  fio^g  itf-^dM^ipi}^§ 
a  consktertUe  litfdition  i)6  faots  to  thMe  "^hioh  'tM  'ilig«KtQ(|» 
FranehitiiBhad  6o  JaUdiytplaocd  before 'usylmdhiag/thy  dondil^ 
«nd  pn^pedts  of*  Uie*  coloured  people  itrtb6'S4att8i;>'botMstU(  h€ 
kas  lidded  sofaething  o£  valnaUe  infomatkin^«^-aiKl  ^  shtp^'tkxi 
manner  of  his  petfornUince  may^  and  indeed  shorild^'^ive'ihim'tbd 
advantage  asa  solid  and  permanent  aiUhovity  on'<tim  sabjeat^  x>v^r 
his  more  imaginative  predeocasor.  t     -    .  .       r  /^^ 

He  confirma,  in  thefirsl  plai:e>'-*-8nd  be  itojbs^rved'bla  JoilVnid 
must  have  been  in  die  hands  of  the  printer  tdfig  befot^e^Afttrjl^ 
reached  England!, — eietf  ont'  of  dioss  statements  in  ^ibefiFrendl 
Tfibleau  which  had  most  startled  ourselves  in  itspenisal.  Mfi 
Abdy,  for  example^  assurea  us  that  he  saw  condemneditoinec^iii) 
their  education  m  a  school  to  which  nO' Anglo-American  Mt)uld 
send  any  of  his  childreoy  young  persons  of  nlixcd  descenty  iiv  Whos^ 
appearance  no  trace  of  African  blood  could  be  d^tected^-^^  bo)^ 
who  had  no  signs  of  the  Pariah  oaste  about  ^m^^^of  fair  coni-i 
plexioB,  with  light  silky  hair /-^( vol.  i.  p<7.)  He  alset  i11uMtrme9J 
by  some  very  striking  instances,  which  had  fallen  ander  bis *ow^ 
observation,  all  that  M.  Beaumont. toU  us  conoernidgth^'deteK 
mined  tyranny  of  white  churchwardens  in  reftisiag'Uil  admit  ^v«tf 
the  wealthiest  and  most  respectable  if  use  citiseas  of  mixeddesc^ 
to  occupy  pews  in  the  same  part  of  the  building* withftfae^ChvisUsifi 
Brfdimios  of  the  New  World.  The  case  of  Mr.  Brinsldy,  a  wisakhy 
mulatto  of  the  best  possible  character,  is  oae  of  thesei*  This  aisfn 
came  into  possession  of  a  pew  m  a  Baptist  meeting-house  ef^amj 
lized  Boston,  as  part  of  the  property  of  a  debtor^-'-^bftit  ou  %bd 
morning  after  the  Sunday  on  which  he  and  bis  family  first  appeared 
there  he  received  this  missive  :^--  >i      .  t/. 

*  To  Mr.  Frederick  Brinsley,  cohured  mauy  Blm*  Street  :-^'    '     '  *f 

*  ••  Boston,  March  tf,  1830:^ 

*  "Sir,— -The  Pmdentkl  Committee  of  Pttrk-Street  Church  notify 
joa  not  tooocnpyany  pew  on  the  lower  floor  of  Psifk^treet  Meeting-^ 
house  on  any  Sabbath,  of  onaoy  o^er  day,  daring  the  timeof  Diving 
worship,  after  cUs  dBte-«-and^  if  you  go  there  with  such  intent^  yoa 
will  hazard  the  consequenoes*  The  pews  in  the  upper  galleries  are 
at  your  service.  : 

*  "  GaoftQS  OnieR^s,  for  the  Conupitlifse." '  • 
Our  Journalist  says :-—  .    . 

*  Mr.  Brinsley,  on  going  agaon,  found  a  constable  at  the  pew-door{ 
No  further  attempt  was  made  to  assert  the  rights  of  property  lagainsC 
such  a  formidable  combination ;  and  we  may  seek  in  rain  for  the  con* 
sequences,  which  Mr.  Odiorne,  with  official  brevity^  says  wquid  iiave 
beea  hazarded  by  another  visiC  totjie  bpuse^  of  .God*!t-r46«i|]f's  Iqurtial, 
ToL  |.;pp.  134,  135.  Mr. 
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Mr*  Abdy  mentions  that  even  the  Quakers,  though  their  oim 
laws  expressly  forbid  any  attention  to  difference  of  colour,  uni-. 
Tersally  insist  on  the  coloured  *  brethren '  sitting  in  a  separate  put 
of  the  meeting-house ;  and  he  adds,  that  in  the  burying-places  the 
whites  lie  eoit  and  we$t,  the  black  and  brown  Christians  north  and 
south  I  But  of  all  the  horrid  details  collected  by  Mr.  Abdy,  the 
following  story  is  the  most  shocking : — 

*  I  was  once  asked,  with  a  sarcastic  smile,  by  an  American  lady  of 
Hibernian  descent,  if  I  had  met  with  any  iiUcreiting  blacks  in  tb^ 
course  of  my  tour?  The  winter  I  passed  in  New  York  furnished  what, 
this  womai),  with  all  hcF  contempt  for  a  race  more  persecuted  and 
less  fortunate  than  that  from  which  she  herself  sprang,  would  acknow- 
ledge to  be  most  painfully  interesting.  During  the  frost,  som«  ic«, 
on  which  several  boys  were  skating,  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  gare 
way,  and  several  of  them  were  drowned.  During  the  confusion  and 
terror  occasioned  by  this  accident,  a  coloured  boy,  whose  courage  and 
hardihood  were  well  known,  was  called  upon  to  render  assistance.  He 
immediately  threw  himself  into  the  water,  with  his  skates  on,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  saving  two  lads ;  but,  while  exerting  himself  to  rescue  a 
third,  he  was  drawn  under  the  ice,  and  unable  to  extricate  hirasell 
Jio  one  would  risk  his  life  for  him.  Soon  after,  the  details  of  this 
melancholy  event  appeared  in  one  of  the  newspapers  (the  New-York 
American),  with  an  offer  to  receive  subscriptions  for  the  mother,  vho 
was  left,  with  a  sick  husband  and  a  young  family,  deprived  of  the  SQp- 
port  which  she  had  derived  from  her  son's  industry.  As  reference 
was  made  to  a  medical  man  in  Park  Place,  I  called  upon  him,  and  re* 
ceived  a  very  favourable  account  both  of  the  boy  and  his  poor  mother, 
who  was  employed  to  wash  for  him,  I  immediately  proceeded  to  her 
house,  and  found  that  she  had  three  children  left ;  the  eldest  about  ten 
years  of  age,  and  the  youngest  an  infant  at  the  breast.  In  addition 
to  these,  she  had  undertaken  the  care  of  a  little  girl,  five  years  old,  the 
daughter  of  a  deceased  friend,  whose  husband  had  deserted  his  child, 
and  refused  to  pay  anything  towards  its  support.  *'  I  consider  her  as 
my  child,**  said  the  generous  woman ;  •*  and  while  I  have  a  crust  left 
she  shall  share  it  with  my  children."  I  made  inquiries  about  the  boy 
she  had  just  lost,  and  was  told,  what  I  had  heard  in  Park  Place,  thaft 
his  conduct  had  always  been  most  exemplary — that  he  had  carried  to 
her  every  cent  he  could  save  from  his  earnings,  and  had  often  ex- 
pressed a  wish  that  he  might  obtain  sufficient  to  save  her  from  work- 
ing so  hard,  her  business  sometimes  keeping  her  up  nearly  all  night. 

*  I  had  frequent  opportunities  of  meeting  Mrs.  Peterson ;  and  my 
respect  for  her  character  increased  with  my  acquaintance.  When  I 
settled  a  little  account  I  had  with  her  for  washing  and  other  work, 
I  had  some  difficulty  in  prevailing  upon  her  to  take  what  was  strictly 
her  due — such  was  her  gratitude  for  the  few  services  I  was  enabled, 
with  the  assistance  of  my  friends^  to  render  her.  Three  months  had 
elapsed  since  the  death  of  young  Peterson,  and,  not  one  of  the  rela- 
tives of  either  of  the  boys  whose  lives  he  had  saved,  at  the  cost  of  hii 

-     own. 
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owDy  bad  been  near  his  bereaved  mother ;  and  the  subscription  did 
not  amount  to  seventy  dollars.  When  we  consider  that  the  population 
of  the  place  amounts  to  more  than  250,000,  including  Brooklyn,  it  is 
little  to  its  credit  that  the  gratitude  it  felt  for  the  preservation  of  two 
of  its  citizens  could  find  no  better  way  to  exhibit  itself  than  by  a 
paltry  donation  to  the  self-devoted  preserver's  afflicted  parent  of  a 
sum  scarcely  exceeding  one^ fourth  of  what  he  might  have  been  sold  for ^ 
when  living,  in  the  slave-market  at  New  Orleans.* — Abdy,  vol.  ii.  p.  43. 
The  utter  frigidity  with  which  the  American  'Fatricians,'  as 
Mr.  Abdy  calls  them,  meet  every  charge  of  cruelty  and  oppression 
with  regard  to  the  people  of  colour,  appears  to  him  to  form  an 
odd  contrast  with  their  delicate  sensitiveness  to  the  remarks 
'  uttered  in  a  distant  land  by  a  few  narrow-minded  men'  on  their 
own  minara  nioraUa : — 

*  Hint  to  them  that  they  eat  pease  vnth  a  knife,  and  they  ard 
highly  enraged ;  tell  them  that  their  conduct  to  the  ''  niggers  "  is  in- 
human and  unmanly,  and  they  laugh  in  your  face/ 

Mr.  Abdy's  liberal  politics  do  not  interfere  with  his  percep- 
tions of  many  of  the  harmless  absurdities  of  the  Americans, — wit- 
ness these  amusing  traits : — 

*  *•  Are  you  the  man,'*  said  a  driver  to  Duke  Bernard  of  Saxe 
Weimar,  *•  that  is  to  go  in  that  carriage  ?  "  *'  Yes."  **  Then  I  am 
the  gentleman  to  drive  you."  ...  A  young  female  of  New  York, 
while  looking  over  an  English  prayer-book,  was  much  shocked  with 
that  expression  in  the  marriage  service,  '*  Wilt  thou  have  this  tooman 
to  thy  wedded  wife  ? "  She  insisted  upon  it,  with  all  the  dignity  of 
offended  rank,  that  the  phrase  ought  to  be — **  Wilt  thou  have  this 
lady,'*  &c' — ^vol.  i.  pp.  74,  76. 

Mr.  Abdy  appears  to  have  come  away  from  his  visit  to  General 
Jackson — (who,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  asked  him  to 
dinner) — with  impressions  not  quite  so  enthusiastic  as  those  de-* 
scribed  on  a  similar  occasion  by  the  two  dissenting  doctors : — 

*  One  or  two  things,  during  this  short  interview,  struck  me  very 
forcibly.  I  saw  clearly  that  a  man's  good  opinion  of  himself  is  the 
best  handle  by  which  you  may  lead  him ;  that  truth  has  as  little 
chance  of  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  republican  presidents  as  with 
Imperial  potentates ;  and  that  an  American  need  not  go  to  St.  Peters- 
burgh  or  St.  James's  to  find  a  courtier.  I  was,  indeed,  not  a  little 
surprised  at  the  gross  flattery  with  which  this  old  man  was  fed.  What 
a  subject  for  Lucian  or  Le  Sage !  Here  were  the  vices  of  a  court 
in  all  their  deformity ; — arrogance  without  dignity,  and  adulation 
without  refinement — a  burlesque  upon  everything  exalted  and  manly  I  • 
—p.  173. 

He  adds, — 

*  The  same  arrogant  assumption  of  national  superiority  is  employed 
by  the  highest  and  the  lowest  person  in  the  country,  as  an  acknow- 
ledged title  to  respect  and  confidence  throughout  the  civilized  world. 
NiMl  est  quod  cridere  de  se  n&n  posset  cum  laudatur,  may  be  said  of 

the 
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the  most  insignificant  citizen  of  these  confederated  repuWJcs,  a^  troly 
as  of  the  autocrat  of  Ru»8?a,  or  the  Grmd  Lhima  of  Tanary.* — pp. 
280,281. 

During  a  debate  which  Mr.  Abdy  attended  in  the  House  <>f 
Kepresentativesy  the  gallerjr  was  for  some  reason  ordered  to  be 
cleared ;  and  the  object  was  effected  •  not  without  resistance/ 
says  Mr.  Abdv,  *  as  dirks  were  used  on  the  occasion/— rol.  ii. 
p.  125. 

To  come  back  to  Mr.  Abdy*s  chief  themei — he  has,  in  describ- 
ing his  tour  through  the  southern  States^  given  a  world  of  details, 
which  will  go  far  to  explain  the  alarming  scenes  lately  enacted  in 
those  regions^  and  likely  we  must  think  to  go  on  there,  until  either 
the  dark  population  become  so  numerous  as  to  be  quite  invincible, 
or  the  government  gives  champ  libre  to  the  legislation  of  tbe 
planters ;  in  either  case,  that  is — until  the  disruption  of  the  Ame- 
rican Union  takes  place. 

We  have  a  good  deal  from  Mr.  Latrobe  also  touching  both  the 
slaves  and  the  colgured  free  people  in  the  United  States ;  but  on 
th^se aubjects,  as  indeed  on  all  others,  this  author  writes  in  a  much 
more  fair,  charitable,  and  really  Christian  spirit  than  we  have 
been  able  to  discover  in  the  lucubrations  from  which  we  have  • 
hitherto  been  quoting.     Mr.  Latrobe  (a  member  of  the  family  so 
long  and'so  honourably  connected  with  the  missionary  cause)  is 
personally  unknown  to  us ;  we  are  ignorant  of  his  past  histoiy,  ex- 
cept that  part  of  it  which  is  contained  in  his  Alpenstock,  an  unfor-  • 
tunately  named,  but  very  pleasing  and  useful  manual  for  travellers 
in  Switzerland ;  whether  he  ever  followed  any  profession — what  the 
general  course  of  bis  life  has  been — we  never  heard  ;  but  we  think, 
we  can  hardly  be  mistaken  in  judging  him  to  be  a  man  considerably 
more  advanced  in  years  than  Mr.  Abdy.     He,  at  all  events,  if  he 
be  a  young  man,  has  written  throughout  of  America  like  one  who, 
— •  By  discipline  of  Time  made  wise. 
Has  learned  to  tolerate  the  infirmities 
And  faults  of  others.' 
Such  a  traveller,  though  he  could  not^  more  than  any  other 
rational  man,  shut  his  eyes  to  the  staring  absurdity  of  that  eternal 
cant  about  universal  freedom  and  equality,  in  a  country  where  a 
fifth  of  the  population  are  slaves,  and  nearly  another  fifth,  albeit 
legally  free,  are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  treated  as  a  Pariah 
caste — was  nevertheless  likely  to  consider  the  essential  difficulties 
of  the  case,  as  well  as  the  gross  nonsense  which  has  been,  and  is 
needlessly  adding  to  them.     Mr.  Abdy,  and  five  hundred  more 
of  his  class,  may  talk  as  long  as  they  please  about  the  equality  of 
all  the  children  of  Adam,  and  condemn,  as  alike  silly  and  sinful,  the 
American  repugnance  to  the  notion  of  what  they  call  *  amalgi- 
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matioa' — but  we  toke  tlie  liberty  of  cJoal]ttu9ig  \ifhether  Mr.  Abdj, 
wpuld  wUfogly  bestow  jbis  ovyii  aiit^r  in  jois^rrmge.  upon  the  most 
polished  specimen  of  the  negro  race  that  ever  strutted  as  Qomte 
Marga^laide  or  iMaFqui3  de  M9las^ejril|e  [at  the  cotyrt  of  Ha^ti ; 
and  we  ako  remain  excessively  sceptiqal  ps  to  the  possibility  o^ 
bringing  any  negro  pepulation  tp;  anything  like  the  Anglo- Ameri- 
can standard  of  intellect  or  civilization  for  generations  to  come. 
Certain  feelings  which  these  gentlemen  so  broadly  denounce  in 
the  Americans  are  feelings  which,  right  or  wrong,  have  b^en 
partaken  by  all  the  civilized  nations  that  ever  came  into  contact 
with  African  negroes,  from  the  dawn  of  history  down  to  the  pre- 
sent day  ;  and  they  will  not  yield  to  argument — least  of  all  to 
abuse.  ^JThe  difficulty  in  which  this  vast  and  rapidly-increasing 
population  of  alien  blood  involves  the  government  and  legislature 
of  America  is  great  and  real ;  and  it  little  becomes  Englishmen, 
aware,  as  we  all  are,  by  whose  act  a  slave  peasantry  was  first 
introduced  into  her  territory,  to  assume  a  high  and  disdainful 
tone  of  language  as  to  this  subject.  Least  of  all  is  it  either 
wise  or  decorous  in  us  to  assume  such  a  tone  at  this  particular 
time.  Some  obviously  and  absurdly-cruel  particulars  may  be 
criticised  calmly  to  good  purpose — but  let  us  not  be  too  broad 
and  rash  in  our  censures.  We  have  but  yesterday  emancipated 
our  own  West  Indian  slaves  at  an  enormous  cost,  and  the  results 
of  that  experiment  are  still  (to  speak  gently)  extremely  (doubtful. 
Let  us  beware  of  incurring  the  suspicion  that  we  are  willing  to  urge 
our  own  example  on  the  United  States  from  motives  not  of  philan- 
thropy merely,  but  in  part,  at  least,  of  mercantile  calculation  ! 

The  condition  of  the  scanty  remains  of  the  red  race  in  the 
United  States  is  another  subject  on  which  Mr.  Latrobe  enters  iit 
some  length.  His  own  connexion  with  a  lineage  of  missionaries 
had  no  doubt  a  strong  effect  in  turning  his  researches  into  this 
channel.     He  says : — 

*  We  execrate  the  blood thirstiness  of  the  Spaniard,  who  exter- 
minated whole  tribes  at  once  by  the  sword,  under  the  banner  of  the 
blessed  Cross  ;  and  yet  the  conduct  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  and  their 
children  towards  the  abongines  of  the  North  is  hardly  less  culpable 
or  less  execrable.  Like  the  Spaniard,  the  Puritan  warred  under  the 
banner  of  lits  faith,  and  considered  the  war  as  holy.  No  one  who 
reads  the  history  of  these  countries  since  their  first  settlement  can 
dratv  any  other  conclusion  than  that  the  white  roan  secretly  with 
his  grasping  hand,  selfish  policy,  and  want  of  faith,  has  been  in  almost 
every  case,  directly  or  iodirectlvt  the  cause  of  the  horrors  which  he 
afterwards  rose  openly  to  retaliate.  How  often  did  he  return  evil  for 
good !  That  the  wrath  of  the  Indian,  when  excited,  was  terrible,  his 
anger  cruel,  and  his  blows  indiscriminate,  falling  almost  always  on 
the  cani|>aratiyely  innocent ;  and  that  defence,  and  perhaps  retalia- 
tion, 
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tion,  then  became  necessary  to  save  the  country  from  repetitions  of 
those  fearful  scenes  of  murder  and  torture  which  make  the  early  set* 
tlements  a  marvel  and  a  romance,  is  also  to  be  allowed :  but  the  set- 
tlement of  the  various  portions  of  America,  with  but  few  exceptions, 
is,  equally  in  the  north  and  the  south,  a  foul  blot  upon  Christendom. 

'  But  the  evil  is  now  done,  and  unfortunately  irreparable,  in  tbtt 
part  of  the  continent  of  America  in  which  I  am  now  writing  to  von. 
The  Indian  tribes  have  melted  like  snow  from  before  the  steady 
march  of  the  white,  and  diminished  in  number  and  power — beaten 
back,  they  first  gave  wuy  and  retired  beyond  the  Mountains,  and  then 
beyond  the  Great  River  and  to  the  westward  of  the  Great  Lakes.  If 
you  ask,  where  is  that  noble  race  whom  Smith  found  in  Virginia— 
the  race  of  Powhatan,  which  then  overspread  that  fair  country,  be- 
tween the  Alleghany  and  the  sea  ?—where  the  powerful  tribes  of  the 
East — the  posterity  of  Uncas  or  Philip — the  white  man's  friend  or  the 
white  man's  foe— or  the  tribes  that  clustered  round  the  base  of  the 
White  Mountains  I  the  same  answer  suits  all:  They  are  gone !— ind 
scanty  remnants,  scattered  here  and  there,  hardly  preserve  their 
name.' — Latrvbey  vol.  i.  pp.  160, 167* 

We  think  e^ery  reader  will  admit  the  sense  and  candour  of  the 
following  extract  from  another  letter  on  the  same  subject  :^- 

*  It  is  my  conviction,  that  the  government  of  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  the  population  of  its  settled  districts,  are  very  sincere  in  their 
desire  to  see  justice  done  to  the  remnant  of  these  tribes ;  and,  as  far 
as  is  consistent  with  the  general  welfare  of  the  conunuuity,  to  &Tonr 
and  succour  them.  The  main  difficulty  is,  how  and  by  what  means 
these  ends  are  to  be  attained.  The  measure  now  generally  adopted, 
of  buying  their  various  lands  and  reservations,  where  surrounded  by 
the  population  of  the  States,  and  principally  those  of  the  East  of  the 
Mississippi,  has  met  with  much  condemnation  from  Europeans,  espe- 
cially from  those  who  know  the  secret  of  these  purchases.  The  only 
valid  apology  which  can  be  made  for  it,  is  that  of  stern  and  absolute 
necessity.  .If  the  existence  of  that  be  proved,  the  policy  may  be  de- 
fended, however  many  things  may  seem  to  cast  doubt  on  the  expe- 
diency or  the  justice  of  thus  expatriating  the  wrecks  of  these  tribes 
from  their  small  heritage  of  the  land  of  their  forefathers ;  for,  tboogh 
the  land  is  virtually  bought,  and  the  tribe  to  a  certain  degree  well 
remunerated,  it  is  still  expatriation.  This  plea  I  have,  however  na- 
willingly,  been  led  at  length  to  admit  The  white  men  and  the  Indiao 
cannot  be  near  neighbours.  They  never  will  and  never  can  araalgar 
mate.  Feuds,  murders,  disorders,  will  spring  up ;  mutual  aggressioa 
among  the  dissolute  and  ignorant  of  both  classes  will  give  rise  to  yet 
greater  evils.  If  the  Indian  turns  his  back  upon  the  alternative  of 
civilization,  he  must  recede;  and  were  it  not  even  advantageous  to 
the  white,  it  would  be  mercy  in  the  latter  to  attempt,  by  all  lawftl 
means,  to  arrange  matters  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  the  possibility  of 
collision.  Yet,  granting  that  this  policy  is  sound  because  imperioos, 
no  one  can  look  upon  the  state  of  the  Indian,  straggling  for  existence 
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on  the  frontier^  without  comimseratioD.  He  it  perhaps  removed 
from  an  impoverished  country,  as  far  as  the  game  is  concerned,  to  one 
abounding  in  it,  and  of  greater  extent  and  richness  of  soil  than  that 
which  he  relinquishes.  The  annuity  granted  by  government,  the 
provision  made  for  schools  and  agricultural  instruction,  would  seem 
to  place  him  in  a  more  enviable  situation,  even  though  he  were  re- 
moved a  thousand  miles  from  the  graves  of  his  fathers.  Yet  here  he 
is,  if  anything,  more  exposed  to  oppression ;  from  that  proportion  of 
the  white  population  with  whom  he  b  in  contact  being  in  general  the 
most  abandoned.' — pp.  168,  169. 
Our  author  asks  elsewhere : — 

*  What  check  is  there  upon  an  unprincipled  agent,  who  knows  that, 
for  a  bottle  of  whisky,  an  Indian  will  sign  or  say  anything — and,  at 
the  same  time,  his  testimony  is  not  valid  in  a  court  of  justice  ? ' 

Mr.  Latrobe  has  some  most  valuable  letters  on  the  history  of 
the  old  attempts  to  Christianize  the  native  tribes,  by  Braiuerd  and 
his  admirable  brethren*  With  regard  to  the  prospects  of  the 
missionaries  now  engaged  among  the  red  men  beyond  the  Mis-^ 
siasippi,  he  says  : — 

*  My  general  impression  was  that  they  were  worthy  men ; .  rather 
upright  than  sound  in  their  views  for  the  civilization  and  moral  im- 
provement of  the  tribes  amonff  whom  they  were  sent  to  labour  ;  and, 
like  many  of  their  brethren  all  over  the  world,  far  too  w^ak-handed 
ind  deficient  in  worldly  wisdom  to  cope  effectually  with  the  difficul- 
ties thrown  in  their  way  by  the  straggling  but  powerful  community 
6i  traders,  agents,  and  adventurers  of  every  kind,  with  whom  they 
must  be  associated  in  their  intercourse  with  the  Indians.  Their  work 
must  be  a  work  of  faith  and  humble  dependence  on  God,  for  by  their 
own  strength  and  wisdom  they  will  achieve  nothing — 'He  can  effect 
what  men  would  pronounce  impossible.  In  the  lawless,  licentious 
conduct  of  most  of  the  nominal  Christians  connected  with  them,  the 
Indian  finds  sufficient  excuse  for  not  quitting  the  faith  of  his  fathers, 
as  that  proffered  in  exchange  seems  to  produce  such  evil  fruit.' — 
pp.  70,  71. 

We  are  afraid  that  very  much  the  same  thing  might  be  justly 
said  as  to  the  case  of  other  missionaries  engaged  among  other  In- 
dians. But  we  must  now  introduce  our  readers  to  the  society 
and  manners  of  the  Anglo-Americans  themselves  of  the  highest 
and  best  order,  as  described  by  thb  candid  traveller.  The  fol- 
lowing picture  of  the  environs  of  Baltimore  is  in  every  respect 
delightful : — 

*  In  returning  northward,  we  made  a  halt  of  a  fortnight  in  Balti- 
more and  its  neighbourhood.  Many  of  the  country-seats,  which  stud 
the  environs  upon  the  upland  slope,  at  various  points  and  distances 
from  the  city,  are  singularly  well-situated  and  tastefully  arranged ; 
and  I  look  back  ^th  unalloyed  gratification  to  the  hours  spent  among 

them. 
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them,  imd  the  bospU«UtT  there  «moye4.  Rural  i^t^  ue  oj^inariiy 
given  in  these  viUas  at  this  heautitd  season  of.  the  ye«f,  when  every 
tree  and  eh/rub  appears  in  ate  freshest  gceen,  and  every  natural  object 
excites  to  amusement  apd  recreation. 

.  '  The  numberless  white  four-petalled  Bowers  of  the  dog-wood, 
which  we  had  left  in  the  latitude  of  New  York  in  full  beauty,  hiid«  it 
is  true,  become  discoloured  and  half  hidden  by  the  green  foliage  which 
they  precede,  but  tbe.catalpa  was  in  blossom  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
country-seats;  the  shrubberies  were  in  their  beauty;  and,  on  the 
margin  of  the  forests,  which  generally  thickened  to  the  back  of  theee 
villas,  the  evening  air  was  perfumed  with  the  rich  odour  of  the  mag- 
nolia,, xyhose  snow-white  blossom  peeped  out  from  its  covert  of  glossy 
leaves.  A  thoueand  beautiful  trees,  either  transported  from  their 
concealment  in  the  woods,  or  tastefully  preserved  for  the  purposes  of 
ornament,  surrounded  the  lawns  in  front  of  the  open  colonnade. 

'  Jt  was  not  till  my  return  to  Europe,  in  the  height  of  aoouner, 
after  a  very  short  passage,  that  I  was  struck  with  the  totally  different 
character  of  the  verdure,  both  of  the  field  and  forest,  on  the  two  con- 
tinents. After  the  bright  s^ard,  and  the  varied  sunmier  foliage  of 
the  western  woods,  with  their  great  ponderance  of  light  greens*  the 
English  landscape  seemed  to  exhibit  nothii^  but  ever^reens-;-such. 
was  the  depth  of  shade  observable  in  the  blue  verdure  of  the  rounded 
and  heavy  masses  of  folianre  of  our  ordinaiy  forest  trees,  and  on  the 
dark  and  thick  meadow-grass  of  our  humid  climate. 

•  A  few  hours  before  sunset,  the  different  visiters  generally  assem- 
bled, by  far  the  greater  number  consisting  of  the  young  and  unmarried 
of  both  9exes.  Under  the  shade  of  the  trees,  tables  were  covered  with 
the  delicaciee  of  the  season — among  which  the  delicious  frxiit  from 
which  these  Strawberry  Parties  took  their  name,  was  ordinanly  seen 
in  the  greatest  profssion,  with  its  appropriate  concomitants  of  creem 
and  champagne.  Many  an  enchanting  spectacle  of  natural  beaoty 
and  human  contentment  and  pleasure  have  I  observed  spread  before 
me,  while  sitting  in  the  portico  of  one  of  these  rural  retreats,  as  the 
sun  sunk  slowly  to  its  setting.  The  view  from  many  of  them  com- 
manded a  wide  prospect,  to  the  south-east,  over  the  forests  and  fine 
undulating  slopes  of  the  country  in  the  direction  of  tlie  city,  whose 
domes  and  edifices  peered  over  the  woods,  or  were  descried  bordering 
the  irregular  lake  like  divisions  of  the  river.  More  remote  lay  the 
wider  bay  of  the  Patapsco,  glistening  with  white  sails*,  merging  far  in 
the  distance  into  the  broad  Chesapeake ;  the  long  promontory  of 
North  Point,  with  its  light-houses  glistening  in  the  sunshbe ;  and, 
beyond  all,  the  hardly  perceptible  thread  of  gold  which  marked  the 
utmost  limit  of  the  horizon,  and  the  eastern  shore  of  Marybnd. 

*  If  to  this  noble  view  you  add  as  a  foreground  the  sweet  inter- 
mingling forest,  lawn,  and  shrubbery  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
dwelling — with  the  gay  and  graceful  groups  scattered  over  it — you 
would  own  with  me  that  you  had  rarely  gazed  upon  scenes  so  truly 
beautiful  and  guilelessly  cheerful ;  so  animated,  so  full  of  innocent 

pleasure. 
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pleasare,  and  so  devmd  df  fat^e  glHter  and  glare,  as  those  presented 
by  the  Mar3rlaiid  Strawbeory  Pletrties.  Later  comes  the  brief  bat 
beautifal  twilight,  -with  the  wailing  cry  of  the  whip-poor-will,  the  flight 
of  the  night-hawk,  and,  above  all,  myriads  of  fire«fiies  filling  the  air 
with  sparks,  dandng  in  the  deep  shade,  or  streaming  with  their  inter- 
mittent and  gentle  light  among  the  groups,  as  they  stroll  in  the  open 
air  or  sit  in  the  porticoes. 

*  The  frank  manners  and  uncontrolled  tntereourse  between  the 
young  people  of  both  sexes,  and  the  conftdenee  with  which  they  are 
on  all  occasions  left  to  their  own  discretion,  is  one  remarkable  feature 
in  American  society,  and  one  that  must  strike  evei^  European.  Un- 
attended as  this  open  confidence  has  hithi^rto  been,  with  perhaps  the 
rarest,  exceptions,  by  unf^easant  results,  it  is  a  proof  that  thus  far  the 
society  of  the  New  World  has  an  advantage  over  that  of  the  dd, 
where  cit^cumstances  throw  su^h  diffictdties  in  the  way  of  most  early 
marriages — where  the  poison  of  fibertinism  is  more  generally  diffased 
— *-and  where  the  whole  structure  of  society  >\*arrantti  the  most  jealous 
care  in  the  parent,  and  the  utmost  caution  and  reserve  on  the  part  of 
the  daughter.* — Lairohe^  vol.  ii.  pp.  29-82. 

Our  readers  cannot  have  failed  to  observe  how  many  of  the 
circumstances  alluded  to  in  this  beautiful  letter  are  identical  with 
diose  dwelt  upon  in  a  very  different  spirit — considered  as  altoge- 
ther deplorable  in  their  results — by  many  other  travellers  of  late 
years,  and  especially  by  M.  de  Beaumont.  We  extracted  the  pas- 
sage on  this  very  account.  It  affords  a  strong  lesson  to  .every  one 
who  undertakes  to  criticise  the  manners  of  a  people  with. whom 
be  is  not  of  old  and  familiarly  acquainted — and  we  think  we  can 
liardjy  do  better  than  follow  it  up  by  aiiother  page,  in  \vfafich 
Mr.  Latrobe  brings  the. same,  lesson,  one  so  often  neglected,  home 
to  ourselves— ^-our  own  business  and  bosoms.  He  says,  after  he 
has  returned  to  Englandy^—  - 

'  It  was  but  the  other  day  I  was  in  company  with  a  gentlemanly 
foreigner — a  Prussian  ;  acute,  reasonable,  and  polite,  travelling  for  his 
instruction  and  amusement,  to  see  with  his  own  eyes,  and  to  hear  with 
his  own  ears.  The  conversation  turned  upon  the  difference  of  the  cri- 
minal law  in  our  respective  countries,  and  the  mode  of  procedure  in 
criminal  cases.  Two  things  had  struck  him  with  reference  to  that  of 
Cngland  ;  first,  the  weight  which  we  give  to  mere  circumstantial  evi- 
dence, in  the  absence  of  positive  proof ;  and,  secondly,  the  hprribje 
severity  of  our  code,  and  the  administration  of  it.  He  stated  that  he  had 
been  seated  for  hours  in  the  court  of  sessions  in  one,  of  our  southern 
cities,  and  that  out  of  twenty  or  thirty  cases  under  consideration  not  a 
single  prisoner  was  acquitted.  He  was  quite  horrified !  Accusation  and 
conviction  seemed  to  go  hand  in  hand.  The  time  occupied  in  any  one 
case  was,  as  he  thought,  quite  insufficient  for  patient  investigation ;  and 
his  blood  curdled  as  he  heard — Guilty!  Guilty!  Guilty!  pronounced 
again  and  again  by  the  foreman  of  the  jury,  before  he  had  had  time  to 
mkke  himself  master  of  the  bare  accusation.    The  idea  fixed,  by  the 
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evidence  of  his  own  senses  on  his  minA,  was  this— that  in  Eoglind 
every  man  who  was  accused  must  be,  and  was,  condemned.  And  I 
wish  you  could  have  seen  how  wide  he  opened  his  eyes  when  he  was 
forced  unwillingly  to  relinquish  his  belief— by  a  calm  explanation  of 
the  series  of  preparatory  steps  through  whidi  every  individual  case 
had  passed  before  it  had  come  to  the  point  where  he  had  seen  it  arriTo 
for  positive  decision.  Of  the  examination  before  a  magistrate,  the 
reconsideration  of  cases  by  a  grand  jury,  Ac.,  he,  till  now,  had  hid  no 
opportunity  of  hearing ;  but  he  was  brought  to  confess,  after  a 
while,  that,  all  things  considered,  it  vras  hardly  lb  be  conceived  that 
innocence,  if  innocence  there  were,  would  not  have  been  made  evident 
in  the  previous  stages  of  inquiry,  and  that  nothing  but  incontro- 
vertible evidence  of  guilt  could  be  reoeived  and  made  tiie  eaase  of 
condemnation. 

*  However,  something  was  to  be  learned  from  this,  and  I  trust  I 
was  not  myself  above  profiting  by  the  lesson,  which  many  years  of 
travel  have  assisted  in  impressing  upon  my  mind ;  namely,  that  s 
stranger  in  a  strange  land  sees  with  strange  and  partial  eyes,  and  that 
the  difficulty  of  forming  a  correct  judgment,  even  with  close  observa- 
tion, and  without  any  disposition  to  distort  facts,  is  far  greater  than 
might  be  supposed.' — vol.  iL  pp.  805,  806. 

We  sincerely  hope  this  lesson  will  be  held  in  mind  by  ail  future 
travellers  in  the  United  States.  For  ouraelves,  we  are  obliged  to 
confess  that  we  much  wish  we  had  kept  it  steadily  before  us  when 
reviewing  the  recent  work  of  Mrs.  TroUopeyand  we  may  cfen  add 
of  Captain  Basil  Hall.  We  have  no  suspicion  that  either  of  these 
able  writers  designed  to  give  a  false  impression  of  tbe  state  of 
socie^  in  America  ;  but  we  are  constrained  to  acknowledge  that 
we  think  if  Washington  Irving  had  undertaken  a  tour  among  our 
own  provincial  towns^  be  might  have  found  materials  for  lively 
and  amusing  sketches  of  British  manners  not  a  bit  better  than 
those  represented  as  characteristic  of  the  Americans :  indeed  we 
strongly  suspect  that  be  might  have  found  almost  the  same  identicai 
things  and  fashions.  And  hoYf,  after  all^  should  this  be  otherwise? 
What  were  all  those  American  towns  sixty  years  ago  but  pro- 
vincial British  towns  ?  Why  should  we  be  so  ready  to  believe 
that  manners  and  customs  had  changed  so  much  within  the  life^ 
time  of  one  generation,  while  blood  and  language  remained  the 
same? 

Let  us  hear  no  more  then — at  least,  let  us  hear  nothing  in  harsh, 
contemptuous,  or  arrogant  language — about  the  petty  circum- 
stances which  may  happen  to  strike  an  English  eye,  accustomed  to 
the  highly-cultivated  features  of  society  in  the  upper  walks  of  life 
in  England,  as  offensively  characteristic  of  the  people  of  Ame- 
rica, in  their  interior  domestic  intercourse  among  themselves.  I^ 
every  man  who  designs  to  travel  in  America  begin  with  making 
himself  acquainted  with  the  manners  of  the  great  masses  of  our 
pwn  population— even  of  our  own  opulent  and  fairly  educated 
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po|HihitN>ii-*fmd  ask  himself  honestly,  vrhetfaer^  supposing  the 
present  course  of  political  changes  to  be  persisted  in,  the  grand 
problem  of  the  Grotes,  Warburtons,  and  Humes,  fairly  worked 
out,  our  aristocratical  institutions  in  church  and  state  got  rid  of, 
and  *  the  monarchy  of  the  middle  classes'  completely  established 
here — let  him  ask  himself,  whether  he  seriously  believes  that,  after 
the  lapse  of  half  a  century,  the  foreign  traveller  from  Vienna  or  St. 
Petersburg^h  would  not  be  very  apt  to  go  home  again  with  much 
the  same  views  as  to  the  manners  of  £e  dominant  caste  in  Eng- 
laiid»  that  have  been  of  late  made  public  oa  the  subject  of  the 
social  peculiarities  of  America. 

There  is  only  one  general  remark  oa  that  subject  which  we  shall 
take  the  liberty  of  setting  down ;  and  we  do  so,  because  we 
already  see  a  thousand  proofs  that  it  will  at  no  distant  day  be  just 
as  applicable  to  us  as  it  is  to  them.  The  whole  doctrine  of 
social  egiMliiy^^the  one  doctrine  which  lies  at  the  root  of  all  our 
own  present  political  doings — is  the  doctrine  of  vanity,  envy,  and 
hypocrisy ;  and  no  nation  can  pretend  to  reduce  it  to  practice — 
for  really  reducing  it  to  practice  is  impossible — without  acquiring 
habits  of  falsehood,  which  will  soon  show  themselves  in  matters 
far  remote  from  politics.  We  are  laying  the  foundation  of  a 
system  of  gross  and  habitual  fraud,  to  be  developed  with  equal 
distinctness  in  all  our  relations.  Every  demagogue  is  a  hypocrite ; 
and  in  a  nation  swayed  by  demagogues,  the  majority,  even  of 
those  who  scorn  their  trade^  will  from  necessity  creep  into  habits 
of  insincerity. 

The  abundance  of  unoccupied  land  in  America,  the  ease  with 
^hich  it  may  be  obtained  and  cultivated,  and  the  prodigious  de- 
mand and  consequent  high  price  of  labour  of  every  kind  in  this 
vast  and  thinly-peopled  region,  are  the  fortunate  circumstances 
which  have  bitnerto  enabled  the  gentlemen  to  submit,  sullenly  and 
reluctantly,  but  still  to  9ubmit  to  the  yoke  of  the  democracy. 
These  have  hitherto  afforded  protection  to  property — to  that  one 
thing  upon  which,  in  any  old  and  thickly-peopled  country,  a  tyran- 
nical democracy  would  too  soon  turn  every  particle  of  its  serious 
attention. 

Wo  adduce,  however,  the  following  examples  of  the  facility 
with  which  physical  prosperity  may  now  be  attained  in  America 
— not  with  any  political  view,  but  merely  for  the  benefit  of  English 
emigrants.  The  first  is  the  history  of  a  small  farmer  not  far  from 
the  town  of  Independence  :— 

'  The  settler  bad,  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  spring,  bought 
three  hundred  acres  of  land,  at  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  per  acre.  He 
came  to  work  upon  it  in  the  month  of  April,  at  which  time  the  sound 
of  the  axe  had  never  been  heard  in  these  forests.  During  the  course 
of  that  month  he  girdled  the  trees  on  ten  acres^uilt  himself  a  log- 
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hut-^and  brought  his  family  out.  At  the  dose  of  May,  after  bormng^ 
the  brushwood  and  slightly  breaking  the  surface,  he  sowed  the  ten 
acres,  upon  which  the  sun  now  shone  freely,  unobstructed  by  the  dying 
spring  foliage,  with  a  bushel  and  a  half  of  gourd-seed  vazAze  ;  and  at 
the  time  of  my  visit  in  September,  he  showed  me  a  crop  upon  the 
ground  ready  to  harvest  of  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre — ^the  whole  return 
being  consequently  ft  ve  hundred  bushels  for  the  one  and  a  half  sown. 
At  the  same  time,  the  fodder  yielded,  by  stripping  the  tall  stems  of 
the  maize  of  their  broad  and  redundant  leaves,  amounting  to  a  thoa- 
sand  bundles,  sufficient  to  afford  winter-food  for  fifteen  head  of  catde, 
iiHiich  during  the  summer  had  lived  and  fattened  in  the  forest,  with 
their  compeers  the  swine,  without  being  a  charge  upon  the  settler. 
Betides  this  produce,  the  field  had  yielded  fifty  waggon-loads  of 
pimipkins,  of  which  great  use  is  made,  both  ibr  the  family  and  the 
stock.  Such  is  the  amazing  fertility  of  this  region,  and  the  facilitiei 
with  which  the  necessaries  of  life  may  be  procured !  I  have  given 
you  this  single  instance  out  of  many  of  which  I  took  exact  and  pa^ 
ticular  note. 

'  While  I  add  that  the  whole  tract  purchased  was  of  the  same  in- 
exhaustible richness  of  soil^-covered  with  the  roost  exuberant  and 
noble  forest,  many  trees  which  I  measured  being  six  yards  in  girth- 
abounding  with  excellent  water  and  limestone — situated  at  a  point 
where  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  transporting  any  quantity  of 
produce  to  a  market — ^you  may  well  suppose  that  the  owner  cannot 
but  become  wealthy.* — Latrobe,  vol.  ii.  p.  137. 

What  follows  refers  to  an  experiment,  on  a  much  larger  scale, 
in  the  back  territory  of  the  state  of  New  York  : — 

'  The  estate  of  F ,  consisting  of  about  thirty-six  thousand  acres, 

was,  little  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  in  the  state  of  nature ;  there  was 
not  a  road  passing  through  it,  there  was  not  a  tree  cut ;  but  for  ages 
the  heavy  forest,  decking  the  country  and  shading  the  streams  and 
ponds,  had  grown  and  come  to  maturity^  and  decayed  and  fallen,  to  add 
to  the  mould  which  covered  its  undulating  surface.  After  the  termi- 
nation of  the  war,  our  host,  the  son  of  the  original  purchaser,  came 
from  the  metropolis  of  the  State,  devoting  himself  to  the  improvement 
of  his  patrimony.  He  fearlessly  laid  the  axe  at  the  root  of  the  trees 
— buiJt  himself  a  log«hut,  and  began  to  cultivate  a  corner  of  his  do- 
main. In  a  year  or  two  he  married,  and  brought  his  young  and  ac- 
complished wife,  tenderly  nurtured,  of  the  best  blood  of  the  Union,  to 
bear  him  companionship  in  his  hut  during  the  summer.  In  no  country 
have  you  nobler  examples  of  that  devotion  and  heroism  which  enables 
woman  to  sacrifice  self,  and  bend  to  circumstances.  She  vms  content 
with  the  comparative  solitude  of  the  forests,  and  to  live — as  people 
must  live,  whatever  be  their  birth  and  breeding, — roughly  and  rudely 
in  the  backwoods.  Thus  they  passed  several  years,  oscillating  between 
the  best  society  of  New  York  in  the  winter,  and  that  of  workmen  and 
rude  settlers  in  the  summer.  Their  log -hut  was  for  many  years  their 
habitation.     But  their  self-denial  has  long  ere  this  had  its  reward. 

•  One-third  of  the  whole  estate  was  under  steady  culture  at  the  time 
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of  our  visit,  and  they  counted  sixteen  hundred  taxable  inhabitants 
within  their  boundaries.  Roads  were  opened  to  the  north  and  south. 
The  ]og-hut  had  disappeared;  and  in  its  place  a  spacious  and  hand- 
some  country-seat,  built  of  white  marble,  quarried  on  the  estate,  rose 
in  a  prominent  situation  on  the  bank  of  a  limpid  lake,  two  or  three 
miles  in  circumference,  surrounded  by  hanging  woods  and  rooky 
shores.  The  tasteful  elegance  of  the  interior  was  in  harmony  with 
that  of  the  exterior — shrubberies^  gardens,  orchards,  and  gravel- 
walks  occupied  the  immediate  vicinity ;  nor  were  the  bath-house 
and  all  the  facilities  for  boating  and  fishing  forgotten.  Such  were  the 
changes  eflfectedby  patience,  perseverance,  and  taste.'— p.  147. 

Mr.  Latrobe  gives  a  great  many  most  interesting  and  useful  de- 
tails respecting  the  recent  settlement  of  many  of  our  country- 
men in  the  better  condition  of  life,  especially  naval  and  military 
officers  on  half-pay,  in  the  province  of  U  pper  Canada ;  and  we  re- 
commend this  part  of  his  book  to  the  earnest  study  of  all  persons 
of  the  like  class  who  may  feel  inclined  to  follow  their  example.'*' 

Mr.  Latrobe  is  not  one  of  those  travellers  who  feel  interested 
only  in  some  one  or  two  of  the  subjects  which  a  new  country 
presents  to  observation.  He  carries  with  him,  wherever  we  find 
him,  the  same  liberal  curiosity,  the  same  gentle  sympathies,  and 
the  same  vivid  powers  of  description ;  and  we  know  not  whether 
his  sketches  of  manners  civilized  and  barbarous,  his  historical 
disquisitions,  or  his  letters  on  the  phenomena  of  nature  living  and 
inanimate,  are  likely  to  be  most  generally  admired.  Nor  do  the 
real  antiquities  of  America  escape  his  enthusiasm.  Our  readera 
Mrill  do  well  to  compare  the  following  elegant  passage  with  Mr. 
Flint's  more  detailed  account  of  the  Indian  mounds,  which  we 
had  occasion  to  quote  a  few  years  ago  when  reviewing  his  '  Ten 
Years  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  :*— 

'  I  never  at  any  time  approached  the  Indian  mounds,  those  relics 
of  a  people  and  of  a  time  of  which  no  recollection  or  tradition  has 
been  preserved,  without  interest  and  feeling.  That  the  hands  that 
reared  them  should  long  ago  have  been  mmgled  with  the  clay  of  which 
they  formed  these  simple,  but  enduring  monuments  excites  no  wonder : 
generation  departs  after  generation— one  dynasty  follows  another-— 
one  nation  perishes,  and  its  place  is  filled  by  another ;  but  it  is  seldom 
that  all  memory,  all  tradition  is  lost  of  a  people.  A  name  alone  may 
remain,  without  any  other  distinctive  feature, — but  that  is  yet  a  name, 
and  under  it  the  existence  of  a  distinct  division  of  the  human  race 
may  yet  stand  recorded  in  the  book  of  the  world's  history.  But  here, 
on  this  vast  continent,  dispersed  over  a  g^eat  extent  of  territory,  you 
find  the  relics  of  an  utterly  forgotten  race.  They  must  have  been  a 
numerous  one,  for  the  magnitude  of  the  works  they  have  left  behind 
them  attest  it.    You  see  mounds  raised  upon  the  rich  level  plains  of 

*  Such  persons,  however,  will  find  their  best  practical  guide  in  the  *  Notes  *  lately 
pnblished  by  Mr.  Ferguson,  of  Woodhead— a  skilfiil  Sootoh  agriculturist,  whose  pre- 
cept Mill  example  axe  of  the  mottittdiDg  value. 
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the  west,  which  will  erer  remain  a  martel.  They  tnast  have  attained 
to  a  certain  degree  of  civilization  and  sedentary  habita,  superior  to  the 
Ttcea  whom  the  present  age  has  seen  in  turn  dbpliMed  by  those  of  eur 
own  hne  and  blood  >-^hey  were  more  oMUzed,  ttiort  powerful,  mere 
enlightened  than  the  Indian  races  of  our  day»  We  read  thia  truth  in 
the  vestiges  of  their  towns  und  fortiikoations,  and  the  lands  onoe  colti* 
vated  by  them,— yel  it  is  in  vab  you  fry  into  the  eeoret  of  their  deeds^ 
time  of  ezistenoe^  or  history.  You  dig  into  their  places  of  sepultore— * 
foa  handle  their  bones ;  but  they  are  silent^  and  tell  you  nothing;-^ 
and  the  utensils  you  unearth  only  show  you  that  they  were  numerous, 
and,  however  powerful,  simple  in  their  habits. 

^  Man  is  less  perfect  for  the  time  beingi  and  subject  to  greater 
vicissitudes  than  even  the  birds  of  the  air  and  the  beaats  of  Uie  fields 
whom  he  affects  to  govern  and  despise.  And  this  is  impressed  oa 
my  mind  as  I  listen  to  the  song  oi  these  sweet  birds.  There  are 
voices  yet  abroad  in  the  land  of  those  forgotten  tribes,  at  this  very 
moment^  singing  the  same  sweet  strain  as  rung  through  the  oak 
groves  two  thousand  years  ago !  They  have  not  forgotten  the 
lessons  taught  the  parents  of  their  race  in  Paradise.  God  has  stamped 
them  with  the  species  of  perfection  for  which  he  designed  them,  and 
they  have  not  departed  from  it.  Their  kind  has  suffered  no  vicissi* 
tude-^they  have  probably  neither  deteriorated  nor  attained  greater 
perfection  in  any  respect  since  the  day  of  their  creation,  but  hive 
carolled,  and  nestled,  and  paired,  from  generation  to  generation ;  fill- 
Ailing  the  end  for  which  they  were  apparently  created ;  while  nee 
after  race  of  human  beings  has  arisen  and  passed  away,  and  the  earth 
has  been  alternately  filled  and  deserted  by  nations  and  individuals 
perfect  in  nothing.  Without  the  certainty  of  immortality,  and  the 
sweet  hope  of  bemg  restored,  through  God's  mercy,  to  that  estate 
from  which  we  have  fallen,  might  we  not  well  be  tempted  to  des- 
pair !' — vol.  ii.  p.  21-23. 

We  have  bestowed  so  much  of  our  space  on  these  new  authors 
— eapecially  on  Mr.  Latrobe — that  we  find  ourselves  obliged  to 
abstain  from  further  quotations  about  America^  and  niufit>  there* 
fore,  be  contented  to  recommend  once  more  in  general  terms  the 
*  Tour  to  the  Prairies'  of  our  old  favourite,  Mr.  Washtngton 
Irving.  We  read  the  book  with  high  interest,  nnd  not  the  less  for 
the  novel  aspects  and  attitudes  in  which  it  brings  our  worthy  friend 
himself  before  us.  Clad  in  his  leathern  jerkin,  mounted  on  his 
fiery  steed,  and  armed  widi  his  huge  blunderbuss,  for  close  en- 
counter with  wolves,  bears,  buflfaloes,  and  the  other  terrors  of  the 
Prairie,  he  must  indeed  have  appeared  very  unlike  what  we  had 
been  used  to  meet  announced  under  his  name.  But  whether  pn 
a  wild  horse,  or  on. an  easy  chair,  he  retains  the  same  happy 
humour  to  be  pleased  witb  everything,  and  the  same  happy  power 
to  please  everybody  about  him.  His  nephew  has  also  lately  pub- 
lished a  very  agreeable  little  work,  in  which  much  of  the  same 
sort  01  scenery  and  adventure  is  painted  with  no  trivial  share  of 
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the  Mine  talent.^  Nor  ought  we  to  close  our  paper  without 
Bamiug  *  The  Wioter  in  the  Far  West,'  by  Mr.  Hoffman — another 
new  book  which  will  richly  reward  the  reader's  attention. 

But  the  book  of  the  season,  as  far  as  America  is  concerned,  is 
unquestionably  that  of  Mr.  Latrobe.  He  is  evidently  an  author 
from  whose  future  lucubrations  we  may  hope  to  receive  Jai^ 
supplies  of  amusement  and  instruction.  To  what  part  of  the  world 
he  has  turned  his  steps  we  do  not  know,  but  we  understand  he  is 
again  rambling  somewhere,  and  we  shall  not  fail  to  watch  the  re«> 
suit  of  his  peregrinations. 


Art.  VL — Papers  relating  to  Emigration.  Printed  for  the 
House  of  Commons,  27th  March,  1635. 

2.  Two  Expeditions  into  the  Interior  of  Southern  Australia  ;  with 
Observations  on  the  General  Resources  of  New  South  fVaks* 
By  Captain  Charles  Sturt.     2  vols.,  8vo.     London,  1833. 

3.  State  and  Position  of  Western  Australia^  or  the  Swan  River 
Settlement.  By  Captain  Irwin,  late  acting  Governor  of  the 
Colony.     Svo.     London,  1835. 

4.  Letters  from  Poor  Persons  who  have  lately  emigrated  to  Car 
nada.     3rd  edit     1835. 

TT  has  been  shown  over  and  over  again  in  this  Journal,  that  the 
-'-  redundancy  of  labour  which  weighs  so  heavily  on  our  parish 
rates,  and  renders  the  administration  of  any  poor-law  the  legislature 
may  enact  a  difficult  and  dangerous  matter ; — the  dearth  of  employ* 
ment,  and  consequently  of  the  means  of  sustenance,  which  forces 
the  Irish  peasantry  into  illegal  and  murderous  combinations,  and 
prepares  them  to  be  the  ready  toob  of  every  political  agitator  who 
has  an  object  to  serve  in  fomenting  rebellion ; — the  excessive  com- 
petition which,  in  every  branch  of  trade,  in  every  avenue  for  the 
investment  of  capital^  and  in  every  profession,  renders  the  chance 
of  a  remunerating  return  every  day  more  and  more  precarious;—* 
that  these  perplexing  circumstances,  which  our  economists  liave  so 
belaboured  their  brains  to  render  still  more  puzzling,  are^  in  facty 
the  simple  and  inevitable  results  of  the  rapid  growth  of  our  popu- 
lation and  our  wealth,  during  a  lengthened  peace,  and  under  the 
shadow  of  free  and  happy  institutions,  withoitt  a  proportionate  in^ 
create  of  the  territorial  area  for  their  employment;  and  that  the 
obvious  remedy  to  this  plethora  lies— not  as  the  Broughams  and 
Martineaus  advise,  in  a  painful  and  suicidal  attempt  to  check 
the  rate  of  increase  of  our  people  and  our  capital— ^but  in  the  en- 
largement of  the  field  for  their  employment,  by  fiacilitating  their 

*  Indian  Sketches,  talcen  during  an  Expedition  among  the  Pawnee  Tribes  and 
other  Indians  of  North  America.    By  John  T.  Irving}  jun.    2  vols.  12mo. 
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transfer  to  those  UrritoriAl  dependencies  of  BrkainwhiGli  oog^tto 
be  considered  as  much  in  Ui^  light  of  outlying  counties  » the  Isles 
of  Wight,  Jenery,  or  Maii-r-wbere  there  is  'iample  roon  lod  verge 
enough '  ior  the  development  of  our  indusliy  Sot  centuries  to  ceae 
-^aml  where,  from  the  luxttrienee  of  die^yet  virgm>8CBl>  the  lecam 
will  repay  tenfold  the  cost  of  its  ctdtivaiion. 

Every  houn  forces  this  subject  more  and  move  upon  oinr  attol- 
tion^.  as  the  true  and  only  solution  of  the  difficulties  whereby  tbe 
industry  of  tbe  country  finds  itself  cramped  and  pinched.  Tojtake 
but  one  instance  out  of  hundreds : — the  heart-rending  case  of  the 
hand-loom  weavers  of  the  north  of  England  «iid  the  west  of  Soot- 
land.*  For  twenty  years  this  portion  of  our  working  popubtioB 
has  been  pressing  its  miserable  condition  on  tbe  attentioD  odF  parlia- 
ment, and  earnestly  supplicating  some  legislative  relief.  In  1818, 
a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  after  a  patient  investiga- 
tion of  their  suffering  state,  and  of  all  the  imagined  means  of  re- 
lieving it,  came  to  the  opinion  that  it  admitted  but  of  one  remedj^ 
namely,  the  affording  them  facilities  to  emigrate.  Unfortunate^^ 
however,  no  steps  were  taken---or  none  to  any  effectual  extent— m 
furtherance  of  this  recommendation ;  and  the  consequenee  is,  that 
after  years  of  protracted  anguish  in  what  was  then  a  hopeless,  and 
has  by  every  subsequent  year  been  sliown  to  be  a  perfectly  desperate 
contest  with  tlieir  gigantic  rival,  the  steam-engine,  we  have  these 
unfortunate  hand-loom  weavers  still  before  parliament,  reitentiag 
their  sad  story,  and  calling  aloud,  as  before,  for  restrictions  en 
machinery,  boards  of  trade  to  regulate  wages,  aad  all  the  other 
nostrums  which  drowning  men  may  be  excused  for  catching  at  in 
their  agony  as  means  of  salvation,  but  which,  if  granted  to  their 
prayers,  could  only  make  their  state  worse  rather  than  better. 

It  is  indeed  surprising  that  any  single  member  of  parBament 
should  think  of  encouraging  the  delusion  under  which  these  poor 
people  labour,  by  granting  them  the  successive  commktees  that 
have  been  sitting  during  the  two  last  sessions  for  the  consideration 
of  their  wild  requests.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  any  man  of 
education  in  the  present  day  can  imagine  improvements  of  om- 
chinery  (that  is,  of  the  instruments  by  which  man  produces  the 
various  objects  of  his  consumption)  to  be  an  evil  whic^h  it  is  de* 
sirable  to  restrict,  or  can  seriously  propose  that  the  legislature 
should  interfere  to  dictate  the  terms  of  the  pecuniary  bargain  he^ 
tween  employers  and  their  labourers.     The  desire  to  stand  well 

*  On  this,  at  on  all  other  subjects  connected  with  Scotland,  we  may  nic^TdSer 
our  readers  to  tbe  *  New  Statistical  Account,'  now  in  {Hogress  of  frablication  aft  Kdi»> 
hur^\k,  and  which,  when  completed,  will  be  the  most  valuable  woric  of  tbe  kind  efsr 
produced  in  any  country  of  tbe  world.  It  reBects,  indeed,  tbe  very  higbest  boDOor  «a 
the  clergy  of  Scotland*  See  in  particular  Dr.  Macfarlan^s  article  on  Glasgow,  aad 
that  on  Dundee. 
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with' popular eongtiuiencito,  by  dn  iif>pe«ratM3e  of  att^ntton  even  to 
tbeir  idlest  iaacies^  k  no  doubt  at  the  bc^ttoni  of  (he*  arppoihthient 
of  these  ooiMnitteee*  They  are>  bowbter,  extremefy  injuriouu^  in' 
as  £tr  as  tbcy  afibrd  coumenatice  to  a  miafdiieVbiis  ddiision,  atifd 
difert  tke  attention:  of  ail  parties  fro>iii  th^  considisration  of  that 
remedy  which  alone  is  adequate  to  the  occasion. 

Liook  again  to  the  efforts  now  making  throughout  England  fdr 
the.  redacticm  of  pauperism;  Cait  the  workhouse  system  of  relief 
for  the  able-bodied-r^the  sheet-anchor  of  the  scheme  embodied  in 
the  late  Poor** Law  Amendment  Act — be  effectual  to  that  end? 
Nay,  can  it  be  safe,  pvacticaMej  or  just,  to  coop  up  our  indus- 
triotis  peasantry  in  these  district  gaols,  and  sever  them  from  their 
wives  and  children,  for  the  crime  of  not  being  able  to  obiain  em^ 
phyment,  y/bi\e  their  labour-mariset  is  kept  in  a  state  of  constant 
glut  by  the  overflow  of  Irish  wretchedness  into  it,  and  no  vent  is 
opened  to  drain  off  the  surplus  ?  One  of  two  tilings  only  cati 
happen  from  such  an  attempt,  if  made :  either- a  renewal  of  the 
Jacquerie  of  the  autumn  of  18S0,  or  at  least  the  general  depression 
of  oor  bold  peasantry  to  the  potato  and  water  level  of  their  Irish 
competitors  in  the  labour-market.  We  are  of  opinion,  from  what 
history  and  experience  inform  us  of  the  spirit  atid  impatience  of 
tyrasny  which  characterize  that  peasantry,  as  weH  as  from  sundry 
other  indications  of  a  more  particular  nature,  that  the  last  6f  these 
alteneatives  is  by  far  thei  leait  likely  of  the  two  to  occur.  But  one 
or  the  other  is  inevitable.^  True  it  is  that  parishes  and  unions 
are  empowered  by  the  late  act  to  raise  money  on  the  security 
of  their  rates  for  aiding  the  emigration  of  their  surplus  labouring 
poor;  but  there  is  little  probability  of  their  doing  this,  if  they 
are  permitted  to  get  rid  of  the  application  for  work  by  the  offer 
of  the  workhouse:  in  other  words  (for  it  amounts  to  nothing 
leas),  by  a  threat  of  imprisonment.  We  still  hope  that  among 
the  amendments  Yihidt  must  shordy  be  introduced  in  the  late 
act  this  will  not  be  overlooked — namely,  that  before  able-bodied 
labourers  are  compelled  to  reside,  and  to  bring  their  innocent 
families  within  the  close  and  contaminating  atmosphere  of  a  work- 
house, as  the  sole  condition  of  their  relief  or  employment,  they 
^all  have  the  offer  of  a  free  passage  for  themselves  and  their 
families  to  one  of  the  colonies. 

*  We  tako  this  0|^>ortumty  of  direcUog  sttsntioa  to  a  woik  which  we  have  josi 
read,  but  which  is  not  yet  published — the  tecond  series  of  Mr.  Gleig's  *  Country  Cu- 
rate/ This  humane,  manly,  and  unafibcted  writer  has  here  put  toother  in  a  set  of 
little  stories,  in  tbemseWet  fuU  of  deep  and  almost  Grabbe-like  interest,  a  mass  of 
■olid  information  concerning  the  recent  history  and  the  actual  condition  and  habits 
of  the  Englishjpeasantry,  such  as  we  sincertfly  believe  no  other  work  of  any  class 
whm/tmet  can  suiiply.  It  is  well  that  the  most  popular  form  of  composition  is  at  last 
turned  to  tuch  oiajects,  and  by  such  talents. 

Our 
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Our  eaniMt  desire,  we  confess  (and,  moreoveri  eBtertain  t  oon^ 
fident  hope  of  lifing  to  see  it  fulfilled),  is,  that  means  should  be 
provided,  of  a  public,  a  permanent,  and  gratuitous  character,  for 
facilitating  the  spontaneous  emigration  of  every  industrious  la* 
bourer  who  finds  it  impossible  to  procure  a  subsistence  in  the 
British  islands.  In  one  word,  we  desire  to  see  the  Athmtic  bridged 
ower  by  government  arrangements,  at  the  opense  of  the  natioD, 
for  the  free  passage  of  all  able-bodied  paupers  who,  after  dee 
notice,  may  present  themselves  at  the  outports,  with  a  proper  cer- 
tificate of  character,  and  of  the  necessity  of  their  situation. 

Suppose,  for  an  iustant,  such  an  arrangement  were  established, 
and  ill  active  operation,  what  a  load  of  anxiety  would  be  takes  off 
the  bosoms  of  those  who,  whether  as  members  of  the  govemniflnt, 
of  the  legislature,  or  of  society,  feel  a  deep  and  overwhelniag 
interest  in  all  that  afiects  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes 
the  numerical  bulk  of  the  community !  No  more  committees  er 
commissions  of  inquiry  into  the  distressed  state  of  the  Glasgow 
weavers,  the  Sussex  ploughmen,  or  the  Irish  cottiers !  Ho  more 
itinerant  bands  of  inoperative  operatives  challenging  our  compu* 
aion  on  every  high  road  with  assurances  that  the  mills  in  which 
they  lately  work^l  have  been  shut  up,  or  the  furnaces  blown  out, 
and  that  they  have  vainly  wandered  in  search  of  employment  fron 
Paisley  to  Axminster,  or  from  Merthyr  Tydvil  to  Birmingham  I  No 
more  heart-rending  accounts  of  the  entire  population  of  extensive 
districts,,  labouring  at  their  unhealthy  looms  through  the  liveleog 
day,  and  half  the  night,  for  a  sum  which  will  not  keep  a  family  is 
bread  and  water!  No  more  futile  (because  easily  evaded)  acts  to 
prevent  the  wholesale  offering  up  of  infant  life  at  the  shrine  of  the 
factory  Juggernaut,  by  mothers  who  must  sacrifice  tbeir  babes  to  buy 
off  famine  I  No  more  minute,  painful,  and  unsatisfactoiy  inquiries 
into  the  character,  past  history,  and  earnings  of  almost  every  agri- 
culUiral  labourer  in  the  country,  with  a  view  to  determine  tbs 

Juestion  whether  he  shall  be  allowed  eighteen  pence  at  the  end  of 
le  week  out  of  the  parish  rates,  to  assist  him  to  maintain  bis 
femily,  or  be  required  to  bring  them  all,  boys  and  girls,  and  their 
decent  mother  to  boot,  to  take  up  their  residence  in  elnss^ 
workhouses,  within  high  walls,  and  consume  their  lives  in  pacfl^ 
round  yards  twenty  feet  by  thirty,  and  eating  bread  and  dmse  oa 
the  odd  days  of  the  week,  and  porridge  on  the  even !  No  more 
rick-burnings  and  machine-breaking  by  a  peasantry  demoralized 
through  a  long  course  of  training  to  idleness  in  the  school  of  die 
parish  gravel-pit!  No  more  desolating  accounts  from  counties 
Clare  or  Mayo  of  the  ejectment  of  fifty  cottier  families  from  tbeir 
farms  and  hovels — for  arrear  of  rent,  oc  for  the  sake  of  enabling  ths 
landlord  to  enlarge  his  park,  or  to  turn  his  small  farms  into  Isige 
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ones— having  beeft  followed,  as  a  thing  of  course^  by  the  murder 
of  the  agent,  the  burning  of  the  new  tenants  in  their  beds,  and  the 
general  outbreak  of  a  Rockite  insurrection^  reouiring  the  Insurrec-^ 
tion  Act^  and  a  couple  of  regiments^  and  half  a  dozen  executions^ 
to  quell  it !  No  more  harrowing  statements  of  the  population 
of  ^hole  districts  being  habitually  compelled  for  want  of  work 
and  foofl  to  eke  out  their  stngfe  meal  of  dry  potatoes  with 
bitter  and  unwholesome  weeds,  until  timr  very  blood  tum$ 
yelhw  !*  Under  such  a  provision  the  labouring-population  of  the 
United  Kingdom  would  preserve  itself  in  a  healthy  and  safe  condi-^ 
tion.  The  labour-market  of  the  British  empire  would  be  put  tit 
e^fmlibrio.  So  long  as  the  demand  for  labour  in  the  colonies  con*- 
Unued  at  any  thing  like  its  present  intensity-^and,  as  we  shall 
abortly  show,  there  is  no  prospect  of  its  diminution,  but,  on  the 
contrary^  a  certainty^  under  wise  regulations,  of  its  continual  in* 
crease),^-«so  long  might  we  sit  down  in  the  happy  conviction  that 
no  willing  labourer  could  long  want  employment—so  long  must  the 
rate  of  wages  in  this  country  maintain  itself  at  something  not  much 
under  that  which  obtains  in  the  colonies,  where  the  abundance  of 
fresh  and  fertile  soil^  lo  be  had  almost  for  the  askings  must  always 
preserve  it  at  a  very  high  level.  Industrious  pauperism  would 
wholly  disappear,  and  poverty  be  found  only  among  the  crippled^ 
the  sick,  and  the  impotent  i 

But  the  benefits  of  such  a  state  of  things  would  not  be  confined 
to  the  labouring  classes.  Capital  in  this  country  is  notoriously  in 
the  same  condition  of  congestion  as  labour.  The  Capitalist,  it  in 
true,  is  competent  without  aid  from  the  state  to  transfer  his  capital 
to  the  colonies ;  but  of  what  use  would  it  be  to  him  there,  unless 
he  can  procui€  an  adequate  supply  of  labour  to  set  it  in  motion  ? 
He  may  buy  land  dirt-cheap>  but  where  are  the  axe-men  to  clear 
it.  the  ploughmen  to  cultivate  it?  These  he  cannot  import  with 
his  ploughs  and  axes,  as  he  would  cattle  or  horses,  since,  in  a  free 
state,  they  would  leave  him  immediately  upon  their  landing, 
tempted  by  the  high  rate  of  wages  which  the  scarcity  of  labour 
maintains  in  the  colony.  All  attempts  to  secure  the  senrices  of 
imported  labourers  by  a  system  of  indenture  or  apprenticeship 
have  failed  upon  trial,  from  the  facility  of  avoiding  the  indenture 
by  removal  to  other  neighbouring  countries,  or  from  the  recognized 

^  Horrible  as  such  statements  are,  and  almost  incredible  when  told  of  a  country 
wliieh  annually  exports  sereral  millions'  wortli  of  provtstons— of  a  country  which 
SsroM  a  portioo  of  -an  eoipin  undoubtedly  the  wtalthiest  in  the  world,  and  whtth 
iKides  itself  on  its  humanity,  refinement,  and  ciTilization — we  have  reason  to  know 
that  many  such,  and,  if  possible,  some  still  more  harrowing,  will  be  found  in  the 
Report  of  the  Commissbn  for  ioquinnfi^  into  the  state  of  the  poor  of  Ireland,  when  it 
m  pro4iac*ds  bvt  when  ie  this  to  be ?<— And  when  are  we  to  wipe  off  the  sttf^roa  that 
BMta  on  the  legisUtion  of  Britain  for  allowing  the  only  real  grievances  of  Ireland 
lo  remain  so  long  unreUeved  ? 

and 
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and  inviocible  laziness  of  compelled,  as  contrasted  with  voluntary, 
labour.  But  let  government  pour  in  a  copious  though  duly  regu- 
lated  stream  of  emigrant  labourers,  and  the  operations  of  the  colo- 
nial capitalist  will  be  proportionably  developed.  Certain  of.ao 
adequate  supply  of  labour,  and  equally  so  of  a  market  for  his  pro- 
duce in  the  mother  country,  whose  demand  for  colonial  corn,  and 
wool,  and  timl>er,  will  be  proportionate  to  the  growing  demand  of 
the  colony  upon  her  manufactures— -he  will  boldly  embark  io  the 
reclamation  of  its  fertile  wastes.  The  forest  will  be  cleared,  culti- 
vation will  spread  itself,  and  towns  arise  with  the  magical  rapidity 
which  is  witnessed  in  the  western  provinces  of  the  United  States. 
iVnd  the  avenue  thus  afforded  for  the  profitable  employment  of 
capital  cannot  but  affect  the  rate  of  profits  in  every  branch  of  in- 
dustry and  investment  for  capital  of  the  mother  country.  Oar 
manufactures  will  find  a  new  and  rapidly-increasing  market  in  tbe 
thriving  colonies,  which  they  look  for  in  vain  among  our  idle 
paupers  at  home,  or  in  the  sluggish  nations  of  southern  Europe  and 
America.  And  innumerable  openings  will  present  themselves  for 
the  trading  enterprise  or  professional  skill  of  those  individoais 
of  various  classes  who  are  now  hopelessly  waging  an  intemedae 
rivalry  with  a  host  of  competitors,  in  the  limited  field  which  these 
tiny  islands  afford  for  the  development  of  British  enei^y. 

And  what  price  will  the  nation  have  to  pay  for  a  talisman  which 
shall  secure  to  every  class  such  eminent  advantages  ?  What  price, 
let  us  first  ask,  would  be  considered  too  great  for  it  ?  Millions 
might  be  well  laid  out  in  its  purchase  ;  since,  viewed  only  in  a  pe- 
cuniary light,  the  increased  trade  and  business  of  all  kinds  that 
would  follow  from  it,  and  the  savings  it  would  occasion  in  poor- 
rate,  in  the  cost  of  crime,  and  in  the  cost  of  policed  armed  and  un- 
armed, would  be  worth  many  and  many  a  million  to  the  nation !  We 
lately  saddled  the  country  with  a  permanent  debt  of  seven  hundred 
thousand  pounds  per  annum,  for  the  sake  of  liberating  from  slave7 
about  that  number  of  blacks.  Without  undervaluing  the  great 
object  of  that  costly  measure,  we  may  be  permitted  to  hold  the 
welfare  of  the  millions  of  our  white  fellow-countrymen  who  earn 
their  daily  bread  by  their  daily  labour,  to  be  infinitely  dearer  and 
more  valuable  than  that  of  the  half-savage  black  apprentices  of 
our  West  Itidia  islands.  And,  putting  aside  the  feeling  attached 
to  the  ideas  of  slavery  and  freedom,  it  is  undeniable  that  tbe 
amount  of  physical  and  mental  suffering  from  which  we  have  at 
that  expense  relieved  the  negroes,  was  as  nothing  compared  with 
that  which  our  unemployed  and  workhouse-imprisoned  labourers 
of  England,  and  the  starving  peasantry  of  Ireland,  still  endure. 
They  are  free  indeed  ; — but  what  is  liberty  to  one  who  has  not 
a  potato  ?     Or,  is  he  free,  who  must  starve,  unless  he  accept 
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confinement  in  a  workhouse?  What  price  tlien  we  ask — mea- 
sdring  by  the  scale  of  liberality  which  was  established  by  parlia- 
ment in  that  recent  instance — what  sum  could  be  too  great  to  pay 
to  relieve  these  millions  of  our  fellow-countrymen  from  their  bond- 
age, not  a  nominal  but  a  real  slavery — the  slavery  of  the  overseer 
or  die  middleman? — Viewed,  whether  as  a  question  of  mere 
finance,  of  policy,  or  of  feeling,  would  any  price  be  too  much  to 
pay  for  such  a  change  ? 

But  what  would  be  its  real  cost  ?  The  answer  to  this  question 
must  be  sought  in  an  inquiry  into  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  British  islands.  Thb  may  be  stated  in  round  num« 
bers  at  about  300,000  per  annum.  But  the  increase  of  the  means 
of  'employment  at  home  will  no  doubt  absorb  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  this  numerical  increase.  The  removal,  therefore,  of 
200,000  individuals  yearly  would,  probably,  take  off  the  whole 
excess.  And,  indeed,  we  have  great  doubts  whether  anything  like 
that  number  would  be  applicants  for  a  free  passage.  This  num- 
ber will,  at  an  average  of  five  to  each  family,  give  40,000  heads  of 
families  to  be  removed;  and  if  we  allow  Q5L  as  the  average  cost  of 
passage  and  provisions  to  each  family,  or  5/.  per  head — a  most 
liberal  allowance,  as  we  shall  shortly  prove — the  total  expenditure 
cannot  exceed  a  million  per  annum ;  about  a  third  more  than 
what  we  have  willingly  consented  to  pay  for  the  extinction  of  negro 
slavery,  and  one-eighth  only  of  the  annual  amount  of  the  poor-rate 
of  England  and  Wales  !  Nearly  fifty  millions  are  annually  levied 
from  this  wealthy  nation,  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  state : 
twenty-eight  millions  for  the  maintenance  of  the  national  faith  by 
payment  of  the  public  creditor.  Even  if  it  could  not  be  proved 
(as  it  most  clearly  can)  that  the  money  will  be  returned  with 
ample  interest  into  the  national  coffers,  would  one  million  be  too 
much  to  pay  for  the  complete  extinction  of  industrious  pauperism 
throughout  the  three  kingdoms  ? 

Many  persons,  we  know,  are  friendly  to  the  principle  of  emi- 
gration applied  as  a  relief  to  the  excess  of  population  from  which 
we  are  suffering,  but  deprecate  tlie  interference  of  government  or 
the  legislature,  and  are  satisfied  with  that  amount  of  emigration 
which  is  at  present  spontaneously  taking  place  at  the  expeuse  of 
the  individuals  themselves,  occasionally  assisted  by  charitable 
neighbours  and  their  parishes.  But  experience  has  now  proved 
that  this  spontaneous  emigration  is  insufficient  to  effect  the  object 
in  view.  The  number  of  emigrants  who  under  this  system  have 
left'the  united  kingdom  annually  within  the  last  four  years  has 
rather  fallen  off  than  increased,  as  it  should  have  done,  if  we  are 
to  entertain  any  hope  of  its  reaching  an  extent  sufficient  to  make  a 
sensible  impression  on  the  labour-market  here.     The  following  is 
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the  statement  ju9t  furnished  to  the  House  of  Commoiis  from  the 
Colonial  Office,  of  the  progress  of  emigration  to  Canada  and  the 
United  States  during  the  last  six  years. 

Comparative  Statement  of  the  Number  of  Emigrants  from  Ae 
United  Kingdom  to  North  America, 


1829. 

1830. 

1831. 

1832. 

1833. 

1834. 

Arrived  at  Qnebec  . 
„    at  New  York* 

15,945 
11,501 

28,1000 
21,433 

50,254 
22,607 

51,746 
28,283 

21,752 
16,000 

30,935 
26,540 

Total    .     •     . 

27,446 

49,433 

72,861 

30,029 

37,752 

57,474 

It  will  be  observed  that,  though  the  increase  was  very  rapid 
from  18^9  to  1831,  in  the  next  year  it  was  but  moderate^  and  is 
1833  the  numbers  were  reduced  to  less  than  one-half  of  those  of 
preceding  years.  This  was  owing  no  doubt  to  the  dread  of 
cholera,  which  had  found  its  way  to  North  America  in  the  etd; 
part  of  that  year ;  and  though  the  emigrants,  as  appears  froin  the 
statement  of  the  government  agent,  Mr.  Buchanan,  were  leis 
severely  affected  by  this  scourge  than  the  resident  population, 
still  it  considerably  damped  the  desire  to  follow  close  upon  the 
track  of  so  rude  a  fellow-traveller.  The  emigration  of  last  year 
gained  in  some  degree  upon  that  of  1833,  but  did  not  much  ex- 
ceed that  of  1830,  and  fell  very  far  short  of  the  number  which 
crossed  the  Atlantic  in  1831 .  So  that  it  seems  clear — if  we  are  to 
rely  on  the  spontaneous  unassisted  efBux  of  our  redundant  num- 
bers, the  evil  must  go  on  accumulating  upon  us  most  rapidly ;  the 
average  annual  increase  being,  as  we  have  stated,  upwards  of 
300,000,  while  the  annual  drain,  on  the  average  of  the  last  six 
years  (adding  to  the  above  figures  the  comparatively  small  oom- 
bers  who  have  gone  to  the  Cape  and  Australia)  does  not  exceed 
57,000. 

It  may,  however,  be  supposed  by  some  that  the  emigratioo  thoi 
going  on  is  as  much  as  the  colonies  require,  or  will  bear.  Hk 
reports  of  the  government  agents  in  the  colonies  are  very  far  from 
giving  countenance  to  this  idea.  On  the  contrary,  their  sUte- 
ments,  however  guarded  and  cautious,  evince  clearly  that  the  de- 
mand for  labour  there  is  far  from  satisfied  by  the  stream  that  has 
been  hitherto  taking  that  direction.     Mr.  Buchanan  writes  from 

*  It  it  tatisfactory  to  know  that  the  greater  propoitioa  of  the  emigranti  wholtad 
at  New  York  make  their  way  immediately  by  the  canala  to  Upper  Canada.  M 
route  it  taken  by  nreference,  and  not  unwitely.  to  the  sea  voyage,  and  a?oidt  theiitln 
of  the  entrance  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Mr.  Buchanan  i»a\f,  *  Few  British  lobjttti 
BOW  settle  in  the  western  statat  of  tho  Unioa.' 
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Quebec  on  the  ddd  of  June  last  i-^^  In  every  part  of  Upper 
Caoaday  the  want  of  labourers  b  complained  of.  In  this  city 
there  is  not  an  emigrant  in  want,  nor  whom^  if  industrious,  I 
cannot  easily  direct  to  employment/  The  agent  is  in  fact  be- 
aieged  by  applications  from  every  part  of  the  province,  like  the 
following,  from  Mr.  John  Hilton  of  Newcastle  District,  Upper 
Canada,  addressed  to  Mr.  Buchanan :— - 

*  Agricultural  labourers  are  sadly  wanted  in  this  and  the  adjoining 
towmships.  If  you  could  direct  a  driblet  of  your  great  stream  this 
way,  it  would  serve  all  parties.  Seymour,  adjoining  us,  is  settling 
fast  and  required  hands  much.'* 

The  provincial  gazettes^  of  Upper  Canada  especially,  speak  more 
strongly  to  tlie  insatiate  and  insatiable  demand  for  labourers  which 
prevails  through  every  part  of  that  country.  It  is  amusing  to  ob* 
serve  the  jealousy  which  these  local  writers  evince  of  the  destination 
of  emigrants  to  any  other  part  of  the  province  than  their  own. 

*  One  would  imagine,'  says  the  Kingtton  Chronicle^  '  thai  the  emi- 
grants of  the  past  and  present  years  had  taken  leave  of  their  senses, 
when  we  view  them  crowding  in  shoals  to  the  western  part  of  the  pro* 
Tince  and  the  United  States,  burying  themselves  some  hundreds  of 
miles  away  from  civilisation,  and  passing  in  their  way  thither  thousands 
of  acres  of  as  beautiful  land  as  can  be  met  with  in  any  part  of  the 
habitable  world.'  t 

Another  journalist  of  the  same  place  twits  his  fellow-townsmen 
with  allowing  the  shrewder  people  of  York  to  decoy  the  emigrants 
to  take  up  their  residence  among  them  by  preparing  convenient 
bouses  for  their  reception  before  they  arrive : — 

*  At  York  no  less  than  five  hundred  buildings  are  being  erected  at 
this  present  time»  calculated  for  the  poorer  kind  of  the  increasing 
population,  while  in  Kingston  the  only  erections  carried  on  are  for 
the  increased  convenience  of  the  higher  orders.  '^  Population  is 
wealth  " — a  truism  the  good  people  of  York  appear  to  understand 
and  act  upon.* — Kingston  Spectator. 

How  strikingly  the  leading  distinction  between  the  state  of  so- 
ciety on  this  and  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  is  illustrated  by 
that  simple  axiom  *  Population  is  wealth/  which  experience  has 
established  as  *  a  truiim'  there,  whilst  here  experience  has  as  con- 
vincingly shown  'population'  and  'poverty'  to  be  synonymous  ! 

Mr.  Bevansy  in  his  valuable  communication  of  last  year  to  the 
Poor-Law  Commission^  declares  that  he  is  *  satisfied,  from  ob- 
servation based  on  a  long  experience  and  a  deep  interest  in  the 
subject,  that  30,000  or  even  40,000  able-bodied  men  would  ob- 
lAtn  employment  in  Upper  Canada  alone,  if  notice  that  such  a 

•  Rmigration  Paper,  p.  18. 
t  Rztnct  quoted  by  Mr.  Berant,  Poqi^Xaw  ikmnanha  Appendix  (G),  p.  307. 
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body  might  be  eip^tod  wewi  gt«^liJi'  Upper >C^fld»4rioiie'^tt 
would  absorb,  it  is  probaMeyevon  ^tlM  n^t^f  tffscr  jm»;  ibefi^uMe 
•amber  of  Ubourinf;  fawrilwt  wkioh  -we  eoii^<kr>:ontM«sc«ir^Q 
above,  wmiM  be  linduoed  to  fi%wite  ^mwuiJIjv^by 'tht  cfeptf i 
fi«e  pasta^^  to  sikh  as  were  de'stiurteaod  umMe'tc^BAwsnlkM 
homev  &itwheii  to  ^  dcmaodeC  Upper  Oanaritt'wc^^flMllNft 
of  Lower  Canada^  New  BrHutwiel^y  Nd^Scotfa,  Cape  Breton, 
Prince  Edward  a  Island;  and  NewlbiiiMhiiid^theCalpe»  thfe  eastern 
and  weat^rn  coast  of  New  South  Wales,  mnd  Vtm  DieoMUi^s  Land, 
we  think  it  cannot  be  doubled  that,  'by  employing  proper  pi«- 
caotionary  measuresi  a  number^  far  exceeding  i|nj^  that  wotfU  ht 
likely  to  Rvul  theaiseWes  of  the  ofer,  might  be  advamageuusU 
disposed  of  ia  these  diffefent  <oolo«ies^  without,  in  ^anydegiei^ 
gluttiiig  the  spontaneous  and  natusaft  demand  tviwids^eaists  tfawc 
for  labourarsy  or  nuiterially  depressing  the  rate  of  wtfges  ihejr  acn 
command.  On  this  point  it.is  to  be  i«siark0d,that^  ae<Mtdmg1o 
the  reports  of  tlie  agents^  an  emusaaUy  large  proportilMi  of  4he 
emigradto  of  the  last  two  yeais  have  been  persolis  posJtased  <tf 
oapiul,  and  having  in' view  thepiirohaae  of  ki6d  to  -be'cnlliTatM 
by  hired  hbour,  The>  demand  foriabouaeiis  mustv^eensequeatly, 
be  greatly  on  tlie  increase,  even  since  the  date>  ef-  th»  a«dswili 
we  have  just  >quoled.  Avid iweh^veno' doubt ^thait;  however  faft 
a  supply  of  labour  might  by  any  airangem^Mabe  pottsed  iiiio  oer 
North  American  cok^ies^  the  idemaad^wiU 'alwa^  preoedeW 
ontmarch  itv  le  fact,  the  emigrant  lahcuner  of'on^  year^ator% 
very  few seasoas becemeia-capitaUil and kndoifiiMen wnd - «|  aattiedi 
lo  hire  the  services  e^  ap  -assistant  h4ife»elf'^«b  diat^  h«fiMteMlb 
aapid.introdwdioii  of  fmnAingteapitiil  fromitUa  country^ ^whieh  sMt 
be  accelerated  in  proportion  ■»  h  pmpadtJisiO|(ened'Oftbeiiigjabfc 
to  comoMnd  an  adi^qiiiiite'SuppiyofJabourythe'iateriNil  ^rCiWtktif 
eapital  ad^nceswith  cquab  rapidity^*'  Tka  ooillbinattonof  boMi, 
we  may  be  quite  certain^  M'ftli  absorb  «ny  number ' of  flabeiliieltiK 
should  be  able  under  ai^  tdreumstances  to  wand  ihem  j  *  '  <  ** 
We  Imve  aUowed  the  sam  of  )5/.  per^head^s  the^t»ast(tfref«se 
cost  of  rem6va1  to  the  colonies.  But  this  is,  in  tvuthvitoo  libMt 
an  allowance.  The  usuial  charge  perlieadirom  Briseol^'CMasgaW, 
or  London,  to  Montreal  last  season,  for  steerage  paeseng^'was 
from  Si.  10s.  to  4/.  \0s.  Vessels  sirq  taking  iw  emigra«ts  iMi 
season  from  Cork^  Waterford,  and  Limerick,  at  a  charge  elf  fnHa 
30s,  to  50s.,  and  even  so  low  as  at  £5«.  per  head.  The  odst*^ 
passage  to  Australia  and  the  Cape  is,  of  coarse,  very  mnck'h^kf; 
but  the  numbers  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  send  in  -ihat  diretf- 
tion  would  be  comparatively  few.  Indeed,  it  might  b^'snCeaSklt 
to  offer  a  sum  e^ual  to  the  cost  of  conveyance  to  'Our  An^ifktlK^ 
colonies,  as  an  aid  to  those  who,  preferring  to  follow 'tlietr  fortune 
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iii.NQw:SotttbWale9pr  Van  Biemaa*9  Land^c^uld  frovidetbe 
ceoMHning  uian  from  their  ewiiiresouroea. :    .      .    t 

We  rqpieat^  tbeo,  dutt  we  ane.  ^lefiurous  of  seeing,  a  suiBoicait 
,8t|B]y  jeveu.ihougli  it.ahouMiaiQoiifitto  a  <niliion>  .^mmally  placed 
at  $h&  disposal  of  the  Coionial  Minisler  fbr.tbe-  purpose  of  fur- 
Iherin^tlieeoiieratioii  tp  oiir  colonies  of  aachoble-^bedied  labourers 
aa^  being  .unable  to  find  employment  in  tbeir  nativie  country^  are 
)viUiiig  to  seek  it^  witb  tkeir  famities,  in  ihe  outlying  provinces 
of  xbe  empire^  where  it  is  ceitain  to  be.  obtained*  The  steps 
that  have  Jbeen  hitheito  taken  by  government  ibr  faeilitating 
em^mtion  have  >  paved  the  way  for  the  adoptioii  of  a  eysteniatic 
and  c<mpiehensive  scheme  .of  colonization.  As-experimaits  and 
preparatii'^s  they  luive  beeo  serviceable;  but  they  harve  been 
totally  ioadetiiiralerto.  do  anything  rappreciable  towards  the  re* 
ductioia  of  the  excess  of  the  labofiring  cbsses  of  tKis  country,  or 
the  satiflCaction.iof  the  demand  in  t^  colonies.  About  iGOOl. 
was  granted  in  the  last  year  as  a  bounty^  and  3360/.  advanced  as  a 
loan,  in  aid  of  the  emigration  of  l68  men,  chiefly  artisans,  with 
their  families,  to  New  South  Wales  and  Wma  Diennm's  Land  ; 
and  864  females  were  aasisfted  to  migrate  to  the  same  qaarter  by  a 
girantof  1S2.  each:  so  tbt  something  under  IS^OOOL  is  aU  that 
baa  been  hitherto  expended  of  the  public  money  in  any  one  year 
upon .  this  gveat  uatioftal  object  I 

We  .view  diese  first  steps,  trifling  as  they  ane,  with  interest; 
more  particularly  the  fiomaJe  consignments,  which  are  so  essential 
for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  frightful  inequality  of  the*  sexes 
that  prevails  in  those  colonies.  It  is  pleasing  to  observe,  in  the 
detailed  return  now  made  of  the  disposal  of  the  female  immigranis 
wbich  asrived  at  Van  Dieman's  Land,  by  the  Strathfieldsay,  in 
Augitft,  1834,  how  very  few  there  are,  out  of  the  £72  individuals 
wbo  composed  this  ticklish  cargo,  that  were  not  only  landed  i4«, 
safety,  but  provided  .with  respectable  situations,  or.  placed  under* 
the  protection  of  friends  and  relatives,  or  married — ^within  a  month 
after  their  arrivaL  We  certainly  perceive  one  or  two  entries  of  a 
rather  equivocal  character,  as,  for  example, — ^  Eliza  Collins, 
Bursery-maid,  under  ihe  protection  of  Mr.  Orr;  Hannah  JJiddte^ 
general  servant,  gone  to  an  improper  house;  Elizabeth  Elson, 
absconded ;  Susannah  Leppard,  assistant-cook,  living  with  a  stone- 
mason.'— (Are  the  stone-masons  of  Van  Dieman's  Land  such 
bonviv(mte  that  they  keep  asra(cmi-cooks  ?)  But  the  rest  are  ex- 
ceUently  disposed  of,  chiefly  in  servants'  places,  at  wages  varying 
from  \0L  to  30/.  a  year.  Two  acireseee  are  <  engaged  at  the 
theatre  at  75L' — Mesdiles.  *  Thirza  Rumens  and  Delizia  Ru- 
jneohoff.'  (Surely  the  Hobart  Town  Laporte  ought  to  import 
hie  '  stars'  a^his  own  expense.)  It  is  intended  to^  ship  ofl^  five 
.   -VOL.  Liv.  NO.  cvni.  2  p  more 
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aiont  aimikr  eargoei  in.  Um  oourM  of  this  yaai;;  one  of <lMai»  im 
believe,  sailed  a  few  weeks  back*  The  Coloaial  Offici  desnmi 
credit  for  dii*  arnmgtnien^  whidi  will^  no  doubt,  be  veij  aerfke- 
able  towaidi  effecling  its  particular  object^  namely^  the  impiofa* 
meat  of  the  stale  of  society  in  the  two  Australian  coloniesy  but 
CA«aot  be  cooaidefed  as  of  any  value  as  a  depletif«  of  oaf  anrphn 
population** 

Somethings  however^  has  been  done  of  e  pveliminary  aatiae  ia 
tlie,  late  appointment  of  emigration  agents  at  the  principal  out- 
ports,  to  assist  with  their  advice  those  %vho  arrive  there  vrith  the 
mtenlion  of  emigrating«  and  are  in  danger^  from  their  igmorance  ef 
shipping  affairs,  to  be  defrauded  by  some  of  the  suriadliag  erimp 
or  extortionate  masters  of  vessels  who  frequent  such  pUeea,  aad 
ewt  aU  their  artifice  to  get  possession  of  thepoor  emignuite'  little 
store*  These  agents  are  also,  we  believe,  or  ought  to  b^  coai- 
.miBsioned  to  inspect  and  certify  to  the  safe  condition  of  veaarli  ia 
which  emigranta  are  about  to  saiL  It  is  owing,  no  doubt^  to  the 
unseawortl^  state  of  some  of  the  ships,  and  of  their  crevrs^  which 
have  lately  taken  out  emigrants,  that  so  many  have  been  wrc^ed— 
a  circumstance  most  deeply  to  be  regretted,  not  only  from  the  dread* 
Cul  loss  of  Ufe  which  it  has  occasioned,  but  also  from  ite  teadency  to 
check  the  disposition  to  emigrate  among  our  countrymen.  It  is  la- 
mentable to  find  from  the  Report,  that  no  fewer  than  seventeen  em^ 
grant  vessels,  were  wrecked  in  the  course  of  the  last  season.  The 
orews  and  passengers,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  were  saved; 
but  no  fewer  than  73 1  persons  were  lost,  being  almost  1^  per  eent 
of  the  total  number  who  emigrated  ImI  year.f  Mn  Buchaoaa 
,  aicribea  these  calamities,  imprecedented  as  they  were  last  year  io 
number,  chiefly  ''  to  the  immoderate  use  of  ardent  apirits  on  board 
of  the  emigrant  ships,  in  which  respect  our  vessels  aflbrd  a  mest 
hnmiliating  contrast  with  the  sobriety  maintained  in  tb«  Americso 
shipping  employed  in  the  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom,"  He 
reconimends  the  total  abolition  nf  the  pernicious  use  of  ardct^ 
spirits  on  board  of  emigrant  vessels,  ooupied  with  certain  amend- 
^lents,  which  he  gives  in  deUil,  of  the  Passenger  Act,  and  the 
construction  of  some  light-houses  along  the  shores  of  the  Ouif  of 
St.  Lawrence^  These  suggestions,  we  are  glad  to  find,  heve  be«u 
atteiKled  to,  and  an  act  passed  this  session  embodying  the  sub- 
Stance  of  them  (  so  that,  in  future,  emigrants  may  rest  satisfied 

♦  In  the  work  of  Captftiii  Sturt,  named  at  the  hea«l  of  our  article,  the  reacbr  will 
ina  itrach  f alusbl*  iiifdrination  rvmecting  Wmtern  Atiitralia.    V\'e   have  Ao 


amiMM)  Captain  inria>  little  traa  on  the  e«aii  River  Col«Miyv  as  mm  hifMy  ea 
aud  on  the  whole  more  satisfactory  than  we  had  been  led  to  anticipsie^    But  Uh« 
are  riot  the  colonicK  to  which  any  sensible  person  will  mainly  look  for  the  tort  of  wjmlt 
wbieh  fM-rtit  the  object  off  this  paper, 
t  BaigmtieA.ni^wrtpp.  IS, 

that 
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diat'theii'  Mi^iy  tidd  lufficiemt  accoknmoditioiA  on  lN»ard  di6  nMtHk 
thdy  tfinbftrk  in  ntt  secbrerf  (m  Air  as  immaA  cautum  can  secure 
them)  byefficiatft  legiil  piy>fislond ;  snd  the  feenrrence  of  SMh 
eftkiimties  ta  those  w^  have  meationed  vettdered  all  but  impose 
tible;  ,,,.-... 

In  tbe  edk>ny  eiiiigtmftt  ageiM  haye  beeitjudiiAouftly  appoimedi 
not  only  at  Quebec  and  Montreal,  the  principal  poris  or  debark^ 
atiM^  but  likewise  At  Toit^ntoi  LacMne,  Ringstoiiy  atid  some 
others  tof  ihi  most  tisin^  towruMps  itl  this  uppei»  province.  It  is 
most  satisArdbry  lo*  find  that  by  the  exertmis  of  th<ese  agents  the 
emigrants  on  their'arHfiii  ard>  witboi/t  th<^  Migbtest  diiG^aky  and 
%t  fitfle  or  M  expehse,  direeted  to<  ifie  points  to  which  they  wish 
t^  oroeeedf  or  where  they  m^  most  Kkefy  to  meet  with  the  objeots 
they  hate  in  tiew^  whether  work  or  thepinrehase  of  land;  that  they 
are  secured  from  imposition^  and  assisted,  when  they  require  it, 
with  the  tneans  of  reaching  their  desthration*  The  government 
works  Ob  the  Welland  Canal  and  Grand  River  afford  ample  means 
of  cfmployment  for  silcb  labourers  a^  might  Hot  at  first  meet  with 
an  engagement.  The  agent  at  Toronto-  writes  that  '<  IdOQlabou^ers 
are  at  present  required  on  tlyese  works>  at  a  pay  of  twelve  dollars 
(more  thah  21.)  per  month,  and  found  in  provisions."  In  addition 
to  the^e  M'orks,  the  opening  Of  roads  Md  clearing  of  the  crown 
lands,  both  very  desirable' public  objects,  would  afford  the  means 
o^  enlarging  this  temporary  resource  to  any  extent  which  might  be 
rendered- advisable  by  any  casual  accumulation  of  immigrants* 

These  arrangements,' as  we  observed  before,  are  excellent  as 
preparanve^  for  the  adop^n  of  an  enlarged  and  systematic  scheme 
of  colomtatioir.  All  that  is  wanting  furdier  is  a  few  additional 
arrangements  i#  this  country  for  regulating  the  stream  of  emigrants, 
and  preparing  the  means  ofcarrr^fig  them  out  in  due  proportion 
so  the  tiumbets' that  may  propo^  to  avail  themaetves  6f  the  Offer, 
imd  that  th«  go^ehmienl  should  determine  on  nrakiiig  an  application 
to  partiament  for  the  necesafary  funds  wiHi  which  to  commence 
and  (ianry  on  the  measuiig  on  a  scale  proportioned  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  benefits  that  are  calculated  to  result  from  it 

To 'sooth  the  repugnance  of  those  charitable  but  mistaken  per- 
sons who  exclaim  agamst  all  aid  to  emigration  in  the  name  of  the 
poor  themselves,  we  subjoin  a  few  extracts  from  some  of  the  nume* 
rons  letters  that  now  lie  before  us,  from  paupers  who  have  left  this 
country  within  the  last  year  or  two,  to  their  friends  who  remain  here. 
The  whole  collection  breathes,  but  one  lone,  that  of  exttltation 
at  having  eachanged  English  pauperbm  for  Canadian  abundance 
and  independence,  mingled  with  gratitude  to  those  ^^fao  assisted 
Ibem  to  emigrate,  and  an  anxious  desire  to  see  their  friends  fdllow 
their  eaample*    We  are  induced  to  select^  metitb  ticervo,  some 

£  F  £  letters 
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^^il^gnitim-^le^froik  C<M<fafik«  \9ept 


L 


4faekfaBniKelittiidliriehd9^cliel6niigMNiU«i  mwiy iCaitoifiwl^tbM^ 

indj^PfL^JoJipi^^^  6d.  a  dSjr  of  our  money ;  and  his  toot 

18  Vervlcina  to*  me,  ana  ram  just  as  comfortable  as  I  was  at  home, 
lUdaa^mfk  My/IJbi'l  nb^qMeH>'t?^'i^dr(^i6«i^bHWtfk'^ce 
^lHfrh«lftM^'ttf^<MA#8if*^s(f;iMd'Whll0'l>ttM<|^ 

icadaid>Cfj»^y|Ni^8elvaiiMQlh>cll0iiBdbiKH  <Bui<iltiyoB  wBrdAlIi*qiv»J|i 

VWr«iJi«l»yy9U»im«Ui(fi«i<it  a<|sr«aKdMl>Jb#t|^nAhii%a^Mi^(l9lJpiii* 

miml;'u,ere'a?e  Jkn?P'^f'^uVO^^^ 

Pl«^to\M^^  W6*^?rank  there  is  hatting  business  carried  oa 
Itetei  aaiithe^kwl  tatliitb'  xi^ohejr  hm  ia}g;kt<«OQB  bejatgon^Mnao. 
VaHrFmdeiiq^v«lioeiiiakingiBta»  9ko«»eai  tnie^  ati  s|»^l%  {riiizj«g* 
i^lea«etd  telkmybtoHherHRidudL  tllatigaHetuxlg  iA;k*ie  •T Uleitat 
bf  itmdfit^  ktve,vttr  pfOfle7titB''«o»iiiidepefid«iit'lo^jrfM(  Ihairi.frvii 

'gnrdte0i^  li  waslad ihem^  verirbad  itidcMd.  YBlMttie^ttAftdbiDyh^afr 
^Biater  filna^tfLhod  JMaitenctf  M  kev\l  ttevtr  diooldj  ba^raiimiii 

would 
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^MlQM'MM(QnpMeviwilh«l/n»£b  taded^ew  ^^  v^l  Atr4(% 
Idbdl  t(iii0tt(y  Iktk  Janm  aadtteM  J«r J  ivHsli  lih«cit*f 0Q««hare,)a8  «to 

sever  known  the  Avant 

Terv  pMra80m6r  Ii€!gWDl 
of  Bnoed'cnbni  *tW6  lie^ 

•^ffVMdAWrA9V,„v>a    ,    ,     , .  .        .    ,.    „         .. 

ttmre  t  and  this  is  niQr&  tnan  I  .should  have  Jiad  in  Frome  in  &,vear. 

lie  Bappiiif:  '\)6n6fAe]iiymtiii:'k?fMiimh^^  SfS'm,  *■•"  ^ 

'distl^diMri^' iA2i)aij^  if ^^^^i4tfidctofltiMig>4ellelWbf>{hi«rqQlMii  <Fltih 
Wet  ^'irti  WMoiS^^r  tAnAfilirt«*«>  Wrttoii,o**tti  jbllit/lfort^- 

Md^ai«  glad' t^ 'hear I^oo  ave:\veMyaa;itJkarT«^^int>aH!at74presbaf^tfa8Hk 
j6o(]  i(^  II.  ^How  glad  itirB.^iiid  to  hear^ytiinai^  cbn^gi  >J  Ihopewllio 
Ltff d^t«i1l  Uringcif on  aafcfQver  thei mof^yd^fi  iMy tdta#  oiiiiidiaiii'i 
tdo*k)fig  Ibf«tii0  tinkfe  to  dotoeitd  Mt>yoii.  f^^^Mifc^aij^lfl^iivitt^tliait 
%eif(ir«stto}beJtog«lMr.  lWfe>ha1ia<take»  »bdn!jattrea/<rf  laiiii^wid 
■Ural  gcfiiig'ld  ^iitidmeuf  it  Id  ol-dcr  wi»y6ii»a|;^iii6tlv<tei«olUe;  jmu 
^IttM  rigfit  &ia0>fot  t&iajeqanti^ftiaaiLifhS^likei  VUifQrii)sta(ht 
tj[if.)r  And 
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4tl  Jf<ityftrfiiW.   im$HfrmC^Mia.  {M- 

smd  M9  like  yM,  tto«  it  no  fcar  qC  stating  here.  I  lAVe  «  c^iTg 
pfUf«  Ivo  pigB«  and  •igbt  ebiokfa:  we  had  a  Tary  fipa  liajF?Nt.  Yoiv 
(filter  Sbphia  Urea  at  Squire  Lengiay't,  where  she  did  when  the  &rH  . 
i;ame«  wailii^*inaad,  1(W.  a  year.  Jane  ia  house-piaid  el^  Squira 
Jonea*8,  litif.  a  yaar ;  I  am  happy  to  say  the  if  very  steady^  Hep^eb^ 
has  not  beoR  home  to  life  linee  we  landed  3  she  has  3A  10c  .  Usorjr 
has  his  living  and  clothes,  lif«B  at  Mr«  Hicks  h  whece  wetook  Ihe  land 
when  we  first  came.  Daniel  and  little  William  live  at  home  with  mas 
he  grows  a  yrj  ine  boy,  he  can  talk  anything  now :  aometimes  I 
say,>^  Baby,  I  want  the  cow,"  ha  will  take  a  stick  aad  drive  her  to 
the  door  for  me  to  milk.  You  are  dasiroaa  to  knoKv  what!  do;  the 
former  8  wife  is  glad  with  me ;  I  go  to  market  oae  day*  sometimM 
two  days  in  the  week,  and  go  to  Presoott  to  sell  and  buy  for  them; 
and  when  they  sheared  their  sheep,  I  helped  them  to  sort  the  wqol ; 
ihey  jitked  me  if  I  could  spin  in  the  hand-turn,  I  said  yes,  so  I  have 
earned  twenty  shillings,  and  I  am  going  to  buy  me  a  gown :  they  doQ*t 

Eay  in  money:  last  week  I  went  and  picked  up  apples,  for  which  t 
ad  my  keep  and  a  bag  of  apples.  They  are  very  good  to  roe ;  if  I 
want  anything  in  their  garden,  I  send  and  have  it.  Your  dear  si^ten 
end  brothers,  when  I  read  the  letter  to  them,  their  eyes  were  6)led 
with  tears  of  joy  to  hear  yon  were  coming;  Sophia  says,^^Th6oI 
shall  be  happy."  We  all  long  for  that  happy  day  to  come.  Give  our 
kind  love  Id  my  sister  French :  I  hope  I  shall  see  her  in  Aroenca* 
Give  oar  kind  love  to  Mrs.  Heel  and  Sarab,t  hQ*  I  am  sofryi  yoadid 
not  say  anything  of  Thomas  Barter ;  he  was  at  our  house  ^boet  a 
month  ago ;  he  haa  a  very  good  p)ace ;  he  lives  handy  our  Sophia; 
sometimes  they  come  here  together,  they  live  at  one  place  but  not  at 
the  same  house ;  he  takes  my  house  as  home.  I  am  haf^y  to  say  that 
in  the  same  place  as  your  three  sisters  live  there  is  a  Church  of  £i^- 
land  and  Meetings  the  same  as  iu  England. 

*  From  your  affeatiouate  Father  and  Mother,  ,    t 

*  WiuuAU  and  J^lwa  Rawldms.'  i 
One  more  specimen  and  we  have  done  :-— 

*  Upper  CaMul4> 
•  My  dear  Wifr, — I  received  your  letter  on  the  4th  of  this  mottth, 
and  am  happy  to  hear  that  you  are  all  well :  I  thank  God  for  It.  I 
am  happy  to  inform  you  that  I  never  had  one  houf's  illness  shwe  I 
left  you,  that  is  a  blessed  thing  to  s^y.  I  don't  know  that  I  'ever 
wi^s  so  stout  or  80  stronp^  in  my  life  as  at  present ;  I  thank  God  fer  it 
I  have  got  my  house  built  and  the  roof  put  on,  abd  one  room  teishsd; 
it  is  twenty-four  feet  long  and  sixteen  feet  wide,  with  four  mdd^rcoms 
In  it,  when  finished,  which  I  hope  will  be  in  March  w  AjpnL  Sh 
not  bide  and  get  rid  of  ail  your  money,  and  then  say  I  wish  I  had 
went  to  Canada  when  I  bad  ecnne.  We  have  no  landlord  to  couae 
^t  Michaelroas,  to  say  I  want  my  rent:  no  ppor-rat^  to  p«y;  we 

kre    in   o    fr<>A    or^iinf.:^        f*  J«    -    ^^^L*,..  aU: *._    -'"inj   g^    Onef   O^ 

I WM^  foif  irouH 


ate  in  a  free  country.    It  i^.  a.  pretty  thiiaff  to  stapd  at  pne*s  ow 
door  and  see  a  hundred  acres  of  land  oif  hi4|.pivn. 
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go  lo  nay  brothers  and  your  mm^  or  mmi  and  peciBttie  ibei»  all  la 
eone,  if  they  can ;  not  to  mind  if  they  liave  bat  one  abilliog:  iftiibeijp 
paebets  wbea  tbey  land,  they  tooa  get  inoca.  Yob  matt  think  if  I 
was  bad  off  here,  I  should  not  wish  a  dear  wife  and  family  to  eooMi 
and  be  the  same.  Bdgar,  be  sure  to  lake  care  of.jrour  poor  dear 
iDOther^  and  the  little  children ;  may  God  bless  you,  and  send  you  » 
safe  journey :  so  ho  inore  at  pn^seht  from  your  loving  husband  and 
father, 

*  Robert  Sladb. 

*  P.S. — If  I  never  see  you  no  more  on  earth,  1  hope  I  shall  in 
heaven.  May  the  Lord  bless  you  all,  my  little  dears.  May  the  Lord 
bless  every  subscriber ;  I  hope  they  will  never  Kve  to  want  it/ 

We  conclude  with  the  same  wish ;  may  the  Lord  bless  every 
one  who  wM  contribute  to  the  good  work  of  aiding  the  honest 
and  industrious  poor^  whom  no  fault  of  their  own,  but  the  natu- 
ral progress  of  population  expanding  within  a  narrow  insular 
area,  has  reduced  to  misery  in  Ireland,  to  parochial  slavery  and 
degradation  in  Britain,  to  remove  to  a  situation  where  they  will 
enjoy  the  comfort^  independence,  and  happy  prospects  that  are  so 
itrikingly  depicted  in  these  artless  letters — where  they  will  become 
a  blessing  to  society  at  large,  to  themselves,  their  friends,  and  their 
Dative  country,  instead  of  an  incumbrance  and  a  spectacle  of  ill- 
requited  patience  under  almost  intolerable  and  wholly  undeserved 
sufferings. 


Art.  VII. — Siaria  degli  antichi  Popoli  ItaUani,   di  Giuseppe 

Micali.  Tomi  3.  8vo.  Firenze,  1832. 
T^HE  vast  erudition,  and,  no  doubt,  the  spirit  of  bold  and 
-^  ingenious  speculation,  which  the  German  scholars  of  recent 
days  have  carried  into  every  branch  of  antiauarian  iuqiiiry  have 
thrown  into  the  shade  the  more  modest — though,  in  some  instances. 
Dot  less  meritorious — researches  of  writers  in  other  countries. 
Some  of  the  Italian  literati,  in  particular,  have  iU-brooked  the  inva- 
sion on  what  thev  considered  their  own  peculiar  territory — tbe  his- 
tory of  ancient  Italy;  their  journals  have  been  constantly  open  to 
rude,  and  occasionally  not  unsuccessful,  attacks  upon  the  new  views 
of  Roman  history.  To  this  jealous  and  resentful  spirit,  however, 
S^nor  Micali  is  altogether  superior:  he  does  full  justice,  even  where 
he  differs  from  them,  to  the  more  eminent  scholars  of  Germany, 

*  As  to  some,*  he  observes,  *  who  discuss  the  antiquities  of  Italy,  it 
is  easy  enough  to  come  forward  as  writers,  on  the  credit  of  opinions 
already  published  by  others — ^imagining  that  they  have  composed  a 
Itook  vd^n  they  have  compiled  one.  But  from  this  imputation  are 
eRempted  those  distl^giBshed  men  wko,  by  their  acute  reaeatcbee' 

since 
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others,  suffice  the  illostrious  ofkines  of  a  Niebuhr  jui4  aft.  pt^ 

HV  adds,  lioweverT-^iii  a  tpiie  assUreJjl/  ot  pardJoni^Ui  ii|tipiid 
feeling— ^hafhi?  couplrjivni^n  Vko.  haa  airead^  ^Pj^^^cl  tbe  iraj  to 
^1  the  ^olUfinjt.^is'Coyen^s  of  later  tia^es^  ,;  '         .     ' 

^  Kttij'is  wilUiig^  oh  eveiy  subftolr  to  avsal  herself  of  .the  emditkn 
'Of  others  9  but,  asi^U  ftr  h<^  |>hiloeQphirv  u^ot  bsr  nafttoaal  sfirit 
and  {j^tikiB/Shehasiidiieed  to  look  beyond  berteU^  Weiapjtm^ 
and  fVom  out  bearts  gi?e  i^  due  honodr  to  ^wreigawMfft; :  yet  ^ 
damot,  T  withotft  a  compassioiiate  snnle^  see  tbote  sane  «pipioas,  wUch 
are}  By  imAieDaUe  inheritance,  Ae  pctriviQayDf  trar/coaatry,  nlunnig 
boMe  to  us  itt  a  foreign  huiguage.  / 

A^e^  sVall  liot  ahtopt  die  arddbus,  and  not  vcVy  profihiWe,  tadt 
qt  yind.icaljnjf  ^heir  due  ^r9pqrtion  of  Titerar^  gferj  V  tbe  sc^brrs 
^pf'^ilierjQouutry.  "^Tbe  dark  Vactes  of  \^ico  certainly  coqtaiued 
.  t)fi^  .p^ipsary  |v:uiqp)e«  of  almost  all  tli^  »ew  discoveries/^  tke 
pi;^fiut  day,  bm<;,  i^dei^elppedj, ^nd  enwi?>m>ccl  ,m!(h«Lt  ffu^gpalk 
pb9curity>>vlHc)rbelong^d  to  his  jit^Ie:  opi  tbeptl^ef  Juaud^U^nu&t 
fee  admiuai,  Uh^^  Qarman9x  «b^e/«es  were  tk^  &i%tlo^fif^}Hih 

f>ope»Qi  vepttlatiqn  wrhich  wm  dt^4o<tlie  itipldoess  ^an4  ^Wgiiality 
bf  btft'^w»;^!but«'«rincb  fats  p^Didkc  eBcl^ttlsiii^.;iiiaiiBcr  of 
l¥Ndng^^>lt«ll^ti$  tM  shi)^ahtv Mirf'iw  ptereaiid 

Mihfrc^  a(tiihiwf/ev^hh/4iWbW  ^' ■  ''  ^       "     ^  ' 

The  pfettelit  iMr*.  blf  Sipfidr  Mitrfi  rfrtiy  lk^«o!lrf«6l«l  ^'l^ 
cimenip  of  Ms  fcfhi^^>uHkkti6ti/iL^m/toWh^ 
tfci  /iamanf.  ,lt  is  so  kuj^erior  in  i\^fj  res^ctA— ^Ai  cxtert  awi 
^iepth  of,  iucjuyy^  as  Avell  as  iq  inor^  nmiure  jutlgmetii,--^Ait  we 
f^ar  Mie  i^^lboJi'  will  lilujself  Ci^dangev.  an^  cfaiiys'  1^  prl^i^lirj, 
ul»icU,b^  TOglji  paye  jfonu^cl^d  oj^  the  aatp  ol  h^  former  work,  bj  & 
neglect* tof  \v^cU  he  vfiU  »lii^ye  consi^jed  it  py,  this  '^Jj^IbILo^  fl  <tc 
a udbui  Peoples  of  Italy.' .  We  have  biee^  led,  iadei^a,  ^  hupre- 


Egyptiaiianliiliiiiies;  we  had'  been  etruok  by  tbe  ^ejkitraQrdii>ary  simi- 
larity betn'^en'  the  Taat  Egyptian  oalaootnbs  att^  6oni«  ofilhoseaaVs* 
Roman  ciekneteriea  in  It'tily^  'vrliich  appear'  fr6m  rfeoctatTdMoimries 
to  hav6  been  v^ty  common  in  tbef  eid  Etrurian  cities.^  W>  ven- 
tured to  re^omtn^d  this  in^iiity,  as'  poMeftiing  jpedQliBy  interest 
to  Italian  schbl'^rs,  and  as  fikety  to  bep^suedbyth^'-frilh  tfce 
greatest  locil  a^vantage^.  W^  wcrfe  nbt.  at  kbat  titfie  awar<f  *at 
Signor  IVlicali  nad  carried  bri  l!his  iiivesti^iMbn  i^ith'sb  ttMth 
ardour,  and  had  avowedly  esppused  tbe  theory  6f  if^^  K^^^phXiM 
origin  of  ihimk^^  mUliiam. '  Hi  h*J'in>BtKe  WfiiifiscJt 

transmitted 
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tiMtoMlt«riliiiBToMmes''n<iwti«for«iwV  Md-we  «haH  bcfgia  imih 
«|iio(iw«  Ms  tfiM  g^Heral  ftaCeanwnt  of  ^  eodolusioitt  «t  -wliidi  Jm 

«That{JJ)e  principles jpf  these  pn^tal  notions  !n  Etrum  were 
chiefly  d^nved  iroW  Effjrpt  is  not  4  mere  ingenious  speculation,  for 
"we  have  roost  positive  aemonstratioii  in  the  monuments  themselves, 
i^hich  establish  with  the  greatest  weight  of  authority,  that  at  a  veiy 
early  period  there  existed  in  Etniria  a  centre  of  ciTilizataon  oootempo- 
rvKoiis  with  diat  of  the  East  and  of  Bgypt.    And  here  we  mean  to 
speak  af  tile  fiU)H  mmcleni  nwnUmetUs,  or  those  which  at  least  ar» 
•he  vepreaeatatiiFee  oi  the  teneta  reoeived  in  the  mosi  ancient  timeM; 
in  these  alone  the  true  eed  legitiniate  national  character  can  be 
sfeadied ;,  those.  wUdi  l>etra;r  ia  anjr  manner  the  influence  of  Gre-* 
cian  art,  or  mythology,  belong  to  a  period  manifestly  secondary^ 
t  wafi  qmp9ly.giy4e,fals^  l^otions  oi  the  history  of  the  primitive  Stnis- 
cans.,,  i^pw  the  principal  aymbpls  which  passed  at  first  into  Etruria, 
^  as  th^  veil  iff  the^^ecre^  doctrines,  ar^  found  ip  great  numbers,  parti- 
cularly among  the  monuments  in  the  sepulchres ;  Which  men  in  the 
dider  times,  profoundly  impresped  with  religious  notfoils,  considered 
'  fheir thie  and  eternal  dwelling. '  There'  ate  seen  Camoyiic  Vtfses,  fignres 
^'W  bifontt'iktilre,  ringed  sphln^^,  and  ^vbrybthet*kii^  Of  monstrous 
'ita\ttitli^MHUe'  sigtxHi^A^  emblbM  df^XM  Bto«<  w  4f  ibvtterioas 
*S^^';^^i4h^'t%)^ddedHii»<i^'4iinttiti  Iretunfs  in'  a  'great  m^yTepns- 
'  b^aiiaioiju  i^^he^etifti  phceAin'i^ppOsition  t»  tlie^pfoteot^ng  f^enii ;^^^ 
'.•ecatabeiiin  gvelit  iBanbees  ;M^and.  in  wfaatiolmre  ptrtioolarly  regaida' 
)>«ltt^arttt  M^ide^go^.  the  wokrkvaiislapaod.tlieiiiBitatieRaf  the  £gw- 
tians,  which  we  might/aimost  ^aU.  tl>e.  AiJMic^tyl?  of  Etruria,  are  the 
f^^lf^Til^inimi  Qf  mxik^  ft^of^y^f^^M  TpV^I^    Fjigures  having 
.*W5.W|ngs,wi4,oither  uj|iwv*^  pymWia  fo^^[l9.a^4.  sigas,  which  rather 
^,4jstyu(«|sh(j^he  PJboeni^ian,.or  Syriaiu  or  .Babyloni^  divinities^  show 
,|til|,  fcrthj^jr^  Jjjftt  .jhe  highly-religious  Etruscans  adopted,  wherever 
t)iey,  made  iheir  voyages,  or  traded,  celestial  protectors — more  parli- 
*  '^uhirly  jn  the  East,  the  abundant  source  o^  superstitions.     Indeed, 
'  wilhouk  go^  so  Jar,  in  tile  neig^i1!)oaring^  Sardinia,  which  was  inha- 
*i)\dA  by  Phcfenidans^,  fcartihigTmans,  aiid  Etruscans,  the  latter  might 
eaii!^' appropriate  manytlings  foreign  t6^  yet  in  strict  Conformity 
"teiifeV'iheli'  o\Wisyitemv  and  l^eiie  same  Asktic,  Phoenician,  and 
^I^ptkih  notioils^tbe  ^rOondwork  of  the  natkmal  Etmscan  nytllo^ 
id^j^idi^T^  sorideepiy  tooted  from  thfir  Antiqiiity  in  Etraria,  that 
eTea  wiitotbe  people'  b^^ap  to  fkU  tawajfi  fr6m  its  ancient  creeds  and 
the  pUirer  <if)<  the  r  priesthood  to  dedine-^^wben  (he  arts  of  design 
.  wholly  Grtoise^,  iistiating  pnly  the  Hellenic  models — we  still  find  not 
$t  ftw;of  the  eyipbola  and  the  ifables  of  the  antiquated  religion  brought 
,  V§on  the,fcei^it  though  under  more  graceful  forms.  We  now  touch  only 
.  X9^l^  a;fi4^poi;ta^t  svbject,  which  wijl  be  more  fully  developed  in 

'.h^MffW  Vtj^^'^  i^ppqab  to  the  highljr  interesting  volume  of 
.;;nn;.'    *  engravings 
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4St  Etfmim  AtUiquUm.  [Stpt 

•Dgfftviiigi  wUoh  tecenipMiet  hit  trMtbti  far  ihm  evideaee  an 
wluch  hm  groimdf  tkm  cttriout  theory ;  MMi«  undottbte^ly,  it  U 
impossible  to  mistake  the  Egyptian  forms  and  symbols  whieb 
occupy  many  of  bis  plates  :  several  of  them,  if  inserted  in  Rosel- 
liiii's  work*  might  pass  without  suspicion  for  genuine  monuments 
from  the  tombs  of  Thebes.  The  severe  historical  criticism  of 
modern  times  will  scarcely,  however,  accede  to  the  conclusions  of 
Sigoor  Micali^  without  a  more  profound  and  rigid  investigation; 
but  bis  case,  as  it  stands,  is  so  full  of  interest  to  the  antiquariaB» 
and,  at  least  at  iirst  sight,  has  so  much  probability  in  its  favour,  is 
fairly  to  claim  such  an  investigation.  Many  questions  immediately 
sttggest  themselves*  Since  it  is  well  known  that  at  later  periods  tlie 
Egyptian  religion  was  propagated  in  Italy  vrith  so  much  success  as 
to  defy  the  laws  of  the  Republic  and  of  the  Empire,  have  we  dear 
kud  undeniable  proof  that  tliese  Egyptian  monuments  do  really  be- 
long to  the  old  Etruscan  period  f  Can  we  place  full  reliance  on  tbe 
classification  of  the  Etrurian  monuments  themselves,  as  well  as  of 
those  which  bear  marks  of  Egyptian  origin,  according  to  their  agef 
Is  not  the  fact  that  they  are  mingled  up  with  other  symbolic  repre- 
sentationa  from  Phoenicia  and  the  East,  rather  against  the  theory 
of  tlie  Egyptian  descent  of  Etrurian  art  and  civilization?  To 
these  difficulties  we  do  not  venture  to  suppose  that  we  can  offer 
^a  satisikctory  or  decisive  solution ;  but  the  opportunity  is  temptiag 
to  enter  into  the  held  of  Etrurian  anticjuities,  which  km  been  cul- 
tivated of  late  with  so  much  activity,  if  not  success  ;  and  lo  givs 
some  view,  however  necessarily  rapid  and  imperfect,  of  the  cnnous 
questions  which  are  connected  with  this  subject.  We  shall  not 
scruple  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  assistance  of  iNiebuhr,  of  Otfiied 
Miiller's  elaborate  work  '  Die  Etrusker^ — and  of  the  valuable 
researches  of  Sir  William  Qell  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  as 
well  as  those  of  Signor  Micali. 

Etruria  is  one  of  the  great  and,  as  yet,  unsolved  problems  of 
ancient  history.  It  is  clear  that,  before  the  Romans,  there  existed  ia 
Italy  a  great  nation,  in  a  state  of  advanced  civilization,  with  pub- 
lic buildings  of  vast  magnitude,  and  works  constructed  on  sd* 
entifie  prinoiples  and  of  immense  solidity,  in  order  to  bring  the 
maivhy  plains  of  oentral  and  northern  Italy  into  regular  cultivatioD. 
They  were  a  naval  and  commercial  people,  to  whom  tradition 
assigned  the  superiority,  at  one  period,  over  the  navigation  of  dis 
Mediterranean.  Their  government  seems  to  have  been  neatly 
allied  to  the  oriental  theocracies;  religion  was  the  dominut 
principle;  the  ruliug  aristocracy  a  sacerdoul  order.  Soom 
writers  have  pretended  to  trace  out  a  regular  division  mto  castes, 
but  Micali  rejects  that  notion,  and  this  with  somewhat  too  modi 
of  indignant  ardour.  In  their  federal  government,  (each  Etruscan 
'    '  Union 
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Union  ^opauladjof  IweWe  ciUeB»  out  bejFMd  Ihi  AptnninM,  one 
iiiT.u9CAn^prQipfr|.oQi|  ia  Cawpanift,)  ia  tlmr  wUfiuil  polity^  in 
ihfftf  ii«4g^«  the  Btruriaa  oatioo  bore'  aome  resaioblance  to  the 
other  race^ofiitnlji  those  of  abor^iQal  or  Oecan  deaceot;  in  Uieir 
religion  aUo,  some  few  M^aoes  of  similitude  mey  be  found,  tbougb 
that  of  Btruria  was  a  far  more  regular,  artificial,  an4  powerful  aya^ 
teqi ;  io  their  ianguage  tbey  staod  entirely  alone.  They  were  named 
b^  the  Greeks  and.Komans,  Tyrrheniana,  or  Tuscans-'^theJr  land 
lyrrbenia  and  Etruria:  they  called  themselves,  howeKer»  by  an 
appellation  which  never  seems  tO:have  beeu  familiarized  among 
(be  other  nations  of  Italy,  the  Ra«*seni  or  Ra-seua.* 

Whati  tben»  was  thia  nation  which  tbe  earliest,  as  far  as  history 
pr  even  tradition  extends,  established  in  the  west  an  empive  re^ 
sembiing  those  of  India,  Babylonia,  Phcenicia,  and  £gypt  ?  Was 
it  a  pure  and  unmingled  race  ?  To  what  family  of  the  nations  of 
mankind  did  it  belong?  Did  it  origliiate  or  receive  from  some 
foreigo  quarter  its  remarkable  civilization?  Language,  which^ 
under  the  guidance  of  the  extensive  research  and  philosophic  spirit 
pf  modern  philology,  has  become  tlie  safest  clue  to  the  affiliation 
of  remote  lacesi  here  altogether  fails«  Tbe  Etruscan  language 
Ktands  alone,  a  problem  and  a  mystery,,  not  noerely  allied  to  none 
of  the  pkler  dialeats  of  Italy,  but  bearing  no  resemblance  to  any 
tongue  with  which  it  has  yet  been  compared.  The  barren  neauU 
of  Otfried  Miillers  learned  eiieursus  leaves  us  with  litUe  mwn 
^ban  a  certain  number  of  proper  names,  one  or  two  conjectural 
graimnatioal  forms,  an4  a  probable  sign  of  the  patronymic, 
^iebuhr  bas  said  that  the  whole  of  our  knowledge  may  be  summed 
up  in  two  words,  avU  til,  which  certainly  mean  mtit  annoa ;  but 
it  ill  pot  quite  clear  which  word  is  the  verb,  and  which^tfae  noun. 
It  is  most  likely  that  the  word  twee  answers  to  leroiti.f  We  are 
not  aware  whether  the  advocates  of  tbe  Egyptian  origin  of  the 
Tuscan,  civilization  have  instituted  any  comparison  between  the 
Etnirian  and  the  ancient  Egyptian,  as  far  as  it  may  be  obscurely 
traced,  in  the  modern  Coptic.  There  is  certainly  some  slight 
similarity  between  the  Etrurian  words,  which  seem  to  consist 

-•    -rrn "■■*■■ — i *     •'     '  '     ■     ■       '»■■■      —  ■"■       "     'V         ■     ■     ■     '■"■      '!*"-   •!f1V«*»m'.^^    y 

*  We  iubjajin  tbs  «ote  of  Wachsmutl^  (Altera  GoMUiclita  dm  lUinMchen  Siaati, 
p.  81)  us  tl^e  most  iaKtinioua  solutioq  of  the  relationship  of  these  naxpes.  In  Tv^^mi 
there  appelkM^u  be  tne  Etruscan  termination,  in  general  enna  (Porseiina,  Vibenna, 
aissaaa) )  >iii<BtniMi,  ktA  hi  Uie  eollene^  wotd  Ttrtet,  the  liatin  ;  the  s4me  nmy  b6 
tracsd  in  Tyn^mi^  ao4  Htrosa.  The  dt rivatieiM  from  0imt  ikkf,  tkmtp  hawmm  m» 
4ui;^ve  the  allMsion  to  the  priesthoo^  and  th^t  from  rvj^  (Dio^ys.  L  26),  czAlai^^ 
from  the  improvement  o^  the  Uyclopian  style  of  building  bv  towers  (Hirt  in  noifs 
AnalSctii^'  1-156),  or  indeed  fiie  T«l-Ra8enl^  carry  us  no  Tatxher  than  the  deeompo- 
sHioft  loir  Ktryef ,  a  pe*|de)  and  Vwf  the  name  or  their  country. 

t  In  tbe  hknpf^^Hi^fyii  of  Fisaunun,  ktrutpw fiii§t0>ittap  it  twDilstid  Nftttt^ 
Umt9^  fknaUac,  The  reader  will  iudffe  f^om  this  specimsn  the,  character  of  the 
laagtiage^  sua  Its  itmoteinst  ftomUis  Lfttin. 

*  almost 
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pose  that  the  shorter  ii(Qi|r^„ivipT<|j<qaiMt94l>nt  UnftiPftlM)  ip>:thc 


pnly  ^pnclMswn.  fil,fivhy;)i.  w^e,  fif n  ^fffv^,  f^  e^^fsf  »t^f,  ^.T,h9C9U| 
bejOBgp^.to  tb^  Sefnjtic  .j:Jnsp,«j^  Jaijg^ag^,  ftpjl  irHgK?Vf().J(n»n(,^ 
Wflt  in  fpfne,  linl^imt^if  J/nfi,,  (it  )^  iip,  raivysuq^  WPfffi^tljClfTA 

e  pr,|ftin^  ,fa):|w^ffM|^,of  ,M|Ni)at»PB.>,^ita* 

Jp^V'WKHPge^  ffWbfeftftf  W*,W.«"iW^**J{i<^«• 
'^WFA,..^.  ->  ■>,  ,:.,.,.  J.  r.  ^.  -■-jiiJ.y/Jriil  Ji.il 

of,  the  ^truj<jj|p,p;»9ft..    *         "       ' 
feWW^sfffi  W,L- ,._ 

w  iY?%^  Fftpv.  fe.pjir»»# - 

of  the  Gainc  invaiion,  were  numerous  ana  powffliil,,  t^yhfe  f^fatw 
EltriwaRs  jpoMJd,  fhpTfjfof e,  .nj^^fe,  BTplHiWjf .  hlP  WPf« j^«BWe» 
unop  thepaiq,.toc^,9f,tj}efr  ,c9iiflKjWW.9n,^,l9tJp  g^  m 
Pp,  afjd/oimd  rfifugp/among  ^^,%uqs^)fig.f(jtfppf  |;^r^nf)y9f^ 
i«  TJjfi  fiatifif}  iK«y«Ki^'  (n|]rf,.a|L«bIfi.£Dll«t|rer|«f«$(i«Mir}><l«f 


ally  formed  an  available  line  of  defence,*)  not  tb  iiu&olate  ^teiuM^lTO 
in  the  northern  mountains.  Bat  if  Rhoetia  was  £}ie  motn^r  cqai^t 
whence  t&efitru'^cabslka  origlhallyJesd^Bai'dlnlb'i&^'pUdta'&f  1^^ 
it  may  easily,  be  bdie¥ed  thtft 'a  part  o^  the  aatton  wrtaid  htMaAfOid 
to  them  the'di^'eHertt  aboat  the  Pd  ihay  hatfc  t>etame^;*irh«^  "Biej^ 
sought  ilhtltet'fto^  tIiet^i4l^t0<3^Qls(.;,  If  "^!^'^  !^|#pi4j.^; 
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mSi}  Bthkridn  kntt^uilttiit^  435 

tllr1fldS;iie#lii%^tUdi&4sd^'u$ed1l^{^ac6te'aBvocd^;'cbM^ 
«inA4MKibn'b^<Mini^utfy,^Mthey  ihka  katortea  'dd'<Hit:tu>A.  "'Th^ 

mi"ti^eA'titmii[^\tMUatofi  if  ^b^'ttioiiWtaiUs.'  'Ifi/d;  <Mif 
tfbot<^>titt%SiM^  thm"kfibe"i(ifeiibe'at  ihe^d'ss^^, "but 'turned 
Vj'iH4imdlhi'Oi^\s;    -      .    .        X  . 

)i<4«ro«»>'M 'dMY^rJ  toii 
Kft  dlM'l«AtqdlJfed"i(tid 

that  his  hTDotbesis  is  not 

o^t'iiiiMHt^atM'^utaf 

l^ieUihitH'nrtiiei'ai'^D 
««)l<('<6Vid«Ube'bf9tt'bl 
li4>iMAil^(>  of  >«iMcb  li 
da«Mi:  'lTii«''V6iiAti'  V 
ttilriMttU^  'if'tlte'lflcyati 
Mfttiife'htH^i^i'iind  l4 

'■•^rWKbtHigHWli  «*rti6lkUt'HjbdBi«li5 ftfthfe  hoi-iHeA  oHfrW'df 
(M>  ll^k.\)i;'yio\^iibiit'^-tirt1Ve'CtWii<iaW  iilitibhVth^'  x^bbl^ 
^«i)SHH<jr  ^ckltt'4UHiei«/li'5i/YaV6iA-' of  "Mitialir '■ 
MKefri<twi(^8*«r<(b«  bregi«aK  ofeh^  etyuriiMi>  tVdiri  toOrtk  to 
^Ai-l^«^t{>aldfti6ti/,'i^  iiistMc^,  that  Vaey  ^sp^lied  the  <U<n- 
Waft"i*ft68*''ridiiief*dairiid'' attached  to  (he  nv^i'  Unibrb^ 
siJtp&edt.'^iU  oirt;  (i^ljiibn^  to  o^w^igl^  uiiJorm  testimony  of 
t^fliiJ^ica^iWriter,^;,''^'',  j'  ,,•  .i  "-'•'..  .  •  '  !-  ' 
■jijoiyt^j^f  p^a  'noi;<|b^y^^'pir|g,in'  of  tb^  tla^fng  l»e  abandoned,  whence 

h^^iiitl|r4oteMas •Adiiginalhy^tfaaMp  of  NMnJbi'a-Hit  IumI  pr^oioutlf  i» ill 

■'"'^'""^  did 
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486  MMtnofk  JMniljiWliit.*  X^^V** 

Ad  tiM  gnniA  MtSon  of  the  Btrnsctths  ctmt  ^-'^ert  tliejriiin  nih- 
mingkd  race^  who  brought  with  thfetn  frotn  tb«  fiast  the  OAkstttii 
diameter  of  their  polity  and  their  religion,  their  sacenlotal  x>rder, 
their  ritual,  their  astronomical  cycle — and,  lastly,  their  fine  arts,  at 
least  in  their  earlier  and  ruder  state?  If  a  mingled  people,  of  what 
different  races  were  they  formed,  in  what  proportions,  in  what  rela- 
tion to  each  other?  According  to  the  theory  whidi  naturmlly  coo- 
hects  itself  with  the  northern  origin  of  the  Rasena,  though  it  is  lOt 
necessarily  implicated  with  it,  the  Rasena  were  a  conquering  tribe, 
who  established  themselves  in  the  country  of  a  civilised  people  eis., 
the  Tyrrhenians,  a  Pelasgian  race-^-^aud  reducing  theai  to  a  state  ef 
bondage,  empkyed  their  arts  m  the  aervice  of  tbe  ruling  ceat«»  -The 
great  works  were  escecuted  by  the  skill  and  the  eRfort)ed  inchisliy 
of  tbe  enslaved  inhabitanU  of  the  lend.  This  Oermaa  nm 
awakens  all  the  patriotic  indignation  of  Mioalt.  He  cannot  «*dtife 
the  imputation,  that  tbe  great  Tuscan  nation  waa  fomiod  of  lyrta- 
nous  masters  and  oppressed  and  everworked  alevea.  It  ta  amnndg 
to  observe  with  what  peremptory  decision  tkeee  two  able  vrriten 
give  out  their  opposite  views  on  the  constitution  of  the  civd  aodel; 
of  the  ancient  £truria-*in  fact,  with  little  evidettce  before  theai, 
except  the  vast  rtiios  of  their  public  works»     Niebuhr  bad  said: . 

*  It  was  because  the  Etruscan  state  was  founded  on  conquest  tbst 
the  nobles  had  such  a  multitude  of  clients,  like  thelliessaHanpenestft, 
n^m  they  employed  in  task^work,  and  wHhoat  whom  th^  colossal 
works  could  hardly  have  been  aekieTed.. ......  The  works  of  tkt 

Etruscans,  tlie  very  ruins  of  which  astonish  us,  cannot,  it  it  perfsetfy 
evident,  have  been  executed  in  small  states  without  tasl»*iaaateis  aad 
bondmen.  But  we  must  not  overlook  the  great  tuperierity  of  ikB 
Etruscan  rulers  in  this  point  to  the  Egyptian.  AU  their  worl»  Ihst 
we  are  acquainted  with  have  a  great  public  object;  they  are  woiFT 
ramids,  obelisks,  and  temples,  multiplied  without  namber ;  i(  the 
people  suffered  in  this  hard  service  it  was  not  for  idle. purpoees.  So 
too,  and  by  means  of  task-work,  did  Rome  build  when  governed  bf 
Etruscan  kinga;  after  she  became  free,  all  great  works  were  st  a 
stand  until  the  republic  had  grown  rich  by  its  victories  and  conquests; 
and  when  compared  ivith  her  oldest  works,  and  with  those  of  the 
Etruscan  cities,  the  buildings  of  imperial  Rome  make  but  an  inconsi- 
derable figure.'— fl^are  and  7%iritW/r#  TranHaHon^  vol.  l,  p.  117-l«». 

To  this  Micali  replies,  speaking  of  the  surprising  and  inde- 
structible remains  of  the  Etruscan  cities,  which  have  survived  die 
fall  of  so  many  empires,  those  of  Volterra,  Fiesple,  Cortoaa, 
Roselle,  and  Populonia : 

'  These  are  not  monuments  which  from  their  magnitude  hear  (be 
impress  of  servile  labour— as  little  do  they  of  the  entS^  aubjectipo  sad 
enslavement  of  the  people ;  they  are  rather  works  of  weU«KM^«si 
citizens,  which,  to  him  who  actually  inspeeta  them,  have  nothing  to 
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wrf$m  ia^  mmvil  teWur  the  ikmera  of  Am  ft&A  bjr  io  foeaiis  fairg« 
eonnQQiiitMft;  morm  partioularly  since  (b«  materials  ware  fottad  on 
the  Tery  sppt^  or  on  the  neighhourizy  mountains,  which  are  exiresadf 
ahundant  in  stone  for  masonry.  <  Tliat  the  builders  principally  looked 
to  the  strength  of  their  wo^ks  is  eTident  from  the  situation  of.  these 
and  other  larger  cities,  all  placed  in  mountainous  districts,  and  whi€h» 
as  it  were  from  design,  have  within  their  circuit  two  eminences, 
above  ihe  loftiest  of  which  stood  the  rock  (or  citadel)  as  the  last 
plac^  of  defence  —  an  uniformity  of  situation  and  position  which 
certainly  (ian  only  be  ascribed  to  an  obedience  to  rites  commanded  in 
the  sacred  books,  and  without  which  the  building  of  legitimate  cities 
was  never  attempted.' — Micali^  vol.  i.,  p*  185. 

The  great  probtem  in  the  fbrmation  of  the  Btntseftfi  tiat^on 
18  ilie  relation  of  the  Pelasgiao  settlers  in  Italy  to  the  Ras^nii. 
We  cannot,  it  is  dfear,  identify  the  two  races ;  for,  however  the  Pe- 
ksgian  language  might  diiFer  firom  the  Heltedian  or  Uter  Greek, 
we  cabhot  for  an  instant  suppose  that  it  Was  a  dialect  so  totally 
foreign  to  it,  so  distinct  from  all  the  languages  of  that  stocky  as 
the  Tusoan  appears  to  have  been.  The  point  of  interest,  in  fact, 
is  not  so  much  the  origin  of  the  people  as  of  their  civilization.  It 
is  their  power  by  sea  and  land,  their  polity,  their  religion,  their 
public  works,  their  fine  arts,  which  excite  our  curiosity  $  and  it  is 
the  source  of  this,  their  real  greatness^  which  alone  is  worthy  of 
our  inquiry.  Of  this^  how^v^r,  the  gigantic  ruins  are  the  most 
remarkable  remains ;  will  the  style  of  building  lead  us  to  any  con- 
elusions,  if  not  certain,  for  certainty  must  not  be  expected^  yet 
lugfaly  probable  7  Is  there  -anything  in  its  peculiar  character  to 
HMlicate  the  workmanship  of  any  particular  race?  lu  the  first 
phce,  then,  can  this  be  the  old  Pelasgian  civilization  of  Italy  ma- 
tured and  developed  by  some  prosperdus 'and  active-minded  trib^, 
ff  not  fh>m  the  north,  accoraing  to  Niebuhr,  from  some  other 

Jiuarter?  Micali,  we  think,  greatly  understates  the  evidence  in 
avour  of  these  Pelasgians,  as  the  primitive  civilizers  of  the  West, 
the  first  agricultural  race  of  which  we  have  any  distinct  tradition, 
a  people  of  whose  ancient  Oriental  theocracy  and  nature-worship 
manifest  vestiges  at)pear  to  remain  in  their  establishments  at  Do- 
dona  and  Samothrace,  in  the  appellation  of  }ioi  given  to  them  by 
Homer,  and  in  the  close  connexion  of  their  religion  itself  with  the 
pursuits  of  husbandry.  On  this  old  yet  unexhausted  question  we 
cannot  enter  at  present :  we  content  ourselves  with  referring  to  an 
admirable  note  m  Wachsmuth^s '  Helleniscbe  Alterthumskunde,'  in 
Hirhich  the  various  traditions  relating  to  the  Pelasgians  are  brought 
together  in  smaller  compass,  yet  in  greater  fulness,  than  in  aity 
other  modern  work  with  which  we  are  acquainted.*  Still,  however 

■  r'    ^L-^ ' = ''—I '■ — ' '  — — — — ■ — 

*  We  may  observe,  by  the  way,  that  we  see  with  great  tatiafactbu  a  traoslalioa  of 
iUi  excellent  booli  advertiied  by  the  enterprisitig  Mr.  Talboys  of  Oxfbrd. 
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«dMi«#dw4  jmuXm  ikt  cit  iliMlioiK^  the  PgJMgii^iri  kjp— 
i«ffpecU  raifeikbling  ^at  of  the  ^nirhuifl,  there  k  bjr  no  flbesM  tibm 
general  atid  dose  fiifluilitiKle  irtrhich  would  vrarraat  the  cOndusKNi 
tfiat  they  \vere  the  same  people,  or  even  descended  from  the  same 
stock.  With  regard  to  the  Pelasgian  a«ifi(]uhies  of  Italj,  Kliidi 
we  tliiiik  Micali  disposed  to  underrate,  it  is  difficult  to  resist,  at 
all  events  it  is  fair  to  produce,  the  authority  of  Sir  W.  Gell.  Our 
acconiplbhed  countryman  adheres  in  a  spirit  of  faithful  con- 
servatism to  many  of  the  ancient  opinions  on  Roman  history.  We 
extract  his  intere^ing  dbserrations  on  what  he  considers  tiie 
Petasgic  mannei^  of  building  in  Greece  and  Italy. 

*  The  writer  having  passed  several  years  in  Greece,  for  the  porpose 
of  examinbg  the  sites  of  ancient  cities,  was  particuiariy  interested 
with  the  account  given  by  Fausanias  of  the  roost  ancient  of  all  dties, 
Lycosura,  on  Mount  Lvcseus,  in  Arcadia,  whence  the  descendant  of 
Pelasgus  and  Lycaon,  (Enotrus,  the  leader  of  the  most  ancient  colonj 
of  Pelasgi  to  Italy,  derived  his  origin.  The  characteristics  of  thii 
plaee  were,  that  it  was  sifcaated  high  upon  Mount  Lycaeoa  (ix  Pto- 
aaaias  de^tfrilies  his  ascent  lo  it  from  the  plain  of  Megalopeiis) ;  near 
the  town  was  the  Hippodrome  of  the  Lycsean  games  in  honour  of 
Pan ;  a  little  above  that  was  Olyinpus  or  Lycseus,  the  aacred  somnit 
of  the  Arcadian  Jupiter  and  Pan;  and  from  this  a  great  part  of  tbo 
Peloponnesus  was  visible. 

*  All  theae  circumstanoes  are  so  satisfactorily  combmed,  near  a  pla(» 
vow  called  SuriiU'to-Koitro^  or  the  castle  ot  Sarias ;  and  the  Dime 
aeema  so  evidently  a  corruption  from  Lycosura,  that  there  can  exist 
no  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the  place.  The  ruins  upon  the  hill  to» 
aituAted  near  a  fountain*  wbich  waters  a  amall  but  feitUe  plain  neat 
the  suronut  of  Mount  Lycseua,  now  Diaphorte.  In  the  pliun  are  the 
ruins  of  the  Hippodrome,  one  side  of  which  is  yet  sustained  by  solid 
masonry,  a  part  of  wliich  consists  of  polygonal  walling  The  wall  of 
the  city  is  evidently  of  that  irregular  species  whic;h  is  termed  polf* 
gooaU  and  being  built  by  Lycaon,  son  of  Pelasgus,  Jung  oi  the 
relasgic  Arcadians,  it  is  decidedly  Pelasgic«' 

We  acknowledge  that  we  have 410, faith  whatever  in  these kingsb 
Pelasgns  and  CEnotrua,  and  others,  who  teem  to  be  merelj 
mythic  representatives  of  the  tribes  or  nations,  at  whose  head  tbey 
appear.  Nor  do  we  find  less  difficulty  in  crediting  the  marUime 
migrations  of  Arcadian  mount aineer$.  Still  the  similarity  betweei 
these  walls  of  Lycosura  and  those  of  Lista  in  Italy,  with  whick 
they  are  compared  by  Sir  William  Gell,  is  worthy  of  notice.  It 
is  yet  more  so  when  considered  in  connexion  with  the  general  Une 
of  Pelasgic  settlements,  where  it  seems  perpetually  4o  appeu; 
Sir  William  pn>ceeds  :— 

*  TTie  other  cities,  said  by  Pausanias  to  have  been  built  by  the  *• 
aceiidants  of  Lycaon,  such  as  Buphagos,  Melanea,  Psophis,  and  Me- 

thydrion, 
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Ikakfioi  B<BoiiiM^Pbdoia«>ipfJaolt:oa{ioiTbii«9%?<<<M^^  ]E)e^^ 

??If»^prigifl,?  .ftllpartftkiwj  mcvs.^r  l£8(j  of  tb^  ^Jvgcmal^etj^^  of 
buU4ing^.as  pa^lIpI^tjrata^fjcalcarQpus  st^Qe  nappened  to  be^  more  or 

ai:e  ercQfi^Mslj  ^Jat^d  tp  h^ive  remaip^.qf  P^j^^,  or  X^rjiq^biao 
masonry ;  and  th^i;e,(i?.,#6w  n^U%  ve^g^.pf^  thie^^JP/eJ^ssU:  ,wa\l 
at  Athens.     But 

•. the  wall  of  t)ie  teroj^®  pjt.Vep^iai  aj^.Paphni^,  on  tjie  »iM5re^  Wfty  v^en- 
tioned  by  .Pau8aiwas),.,ia  4^4e%  Polyg9n^  or  Eeli^ic,,^  Portifma 
ajso  pf  the  Willi -9f?te^ai^ar^,  of /tlj^  P§ia^g^l8j3(Iej,/i^i}d  the,mo^ 
%ncieut  founda^oi|a^  ftt . Platsa^ Vre.PeJ^^q;^  Jbut, ^Qyfihtp  Kastnp^  o^r 
CEnoe^on.Moujat.CUhieroij,  is  p^epfiJ?ief^e^t,SBeclDD^eps  jn  Greecve.*. 

At  Thebes^  Ab»^  add  £lfitffitu  (here. is. a  wmrmtvmi  .as  if,  8aj9 
our  author,  Mhey  had*  been>builtrfoy  Mother  tnbe -of  Tbttaaliaa 

•  This  style  U  'traced  throughiiBtqfia,  to  Ithaca;  <Jephalte<iia,  an& 
Epirtis.  We  may  Isuppbs^  that  the-  vhifis  -bf  Spjna,  ^^fhitA*  this  second 
Pelasgic  colony  founded  on  landing  in  Italy,  were  of 'the''s^W1e*con- 
structron.  Near  Ateiterno,  'a  -teaU' called  touraccio,  ot  det  Ditrvolo, 
found  by  the  late  Mr.  l)odtrelJ,  is^  Tjuilt  ift  the  stuhe  tHkatitr,    f*r6- 


5ear4  ti'tflOBt  itriiing  resfeniblaAc<&'  fe  tJi'd  ^JrH^^ Mfitji^S  ^df  *th^  Ar- 
cad&ri  'Peldsfef.*'*  mMi  "n^'af'  Ll^,*'i«  '?rt"A6^b<riHe''«ylte  ;^  'tod 
Mi*.^Dod^ll  fptind  Tretitiltt  *filso'  near^fe^fe,  Pefes^  *^  Palittioin, 
the  mother  tif  Tlo\iieV5s  iVidthe^'  ^ood  exitff^le:  ^TlWWiblfe^  KaHey  t^ 
the  -ffiqaicdli,  in  AViiich  >Vjere  the'dties  meiitiotlcd  by'Woiiy^*,'  pre- 
sents numerous  instances  of' the' Pela^git;'stjrl6.  'Byi;hii  v^dky  the 
Pela^^.^petietrated'tOflhtfiBOutht;.  JubewAHoo,  tile  iLuonl lAng^ise, 
Aniiqa,  Altina«  Gasinum,  and  Arpimim,  Mre.iU  ftesliimpniea  oS\  the 
pre9ei¥;e.p£.tbis.  people,  who, >uniting^^|h  ;U^.  aWriig^^f  4rQKe>  out 
the  Sici^li. ,  Theg«te<Qf  ^rpippn^difk  theici^pl^  c^ipu^y  re^eipbl^s 
^at  of  the,  liona  lU  Mycfmai,  thati^lj  would  §eefn  qni^  ^au^t  h^vf  been  a 
Qopy  of  the  oji>ei[;  Jhe  subjesct  i^  oi^e  of  gr^tj.mtpfqstj^^^  ,w^^*^y  P^ 
investigation,*  ,  .'  ,  '.-..,  j.  ^  /',,.-'  t  ;/.,.,  ru  ... 
.  Sir  William  Gell  proceeds. to  trace, the. psogreia  of  this.st^Je  in 
Cam^a^  Cocniouliim^  iWerioifi,  Medullia>.aiMi  •Ceanindy.fitl  of 
polygonal  masonry — at  Empulum^  at  Praencste*  Aa^gpia^iEereit- 
Uj^im,^  Art^i|9,  A'^tr^y  Verpli,  mid  Atenau  But  at  Tibur^  and 
*.^0L»  uv^.NO.  cviiK//  .        .    a  u       .      '  .      .   :  southward 
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BOoliiwml  from  Atena  throughout  Stcilj,  the  parallelogniim  of 
the  Greeks  of  Magna  Grsecia  prevail. 

Aimeria,  or  Ameria,  Satumia^  and  many  others,  bear  testimony 
to  the  extensive  dominion  and  influence  of  the  Pelasgic  race. 
Palatrum^  the  parent  of  Rome,  Home  herself  in  her  colonies, 
employed  this  irregular  Pelasgic  style  of  building,  even  in  the 
public  roads,  particularly  the  Valerian  and  Salarian,  and  some 
parts  of  the  Appian,  The  distinction  which  Sir  William  Gell 
points  ont  between  thie  Pelasgic,  and  what  is  called  the  Cyclopian 
masonry,  is  of  considerable  importance. 

*  The  Pelasgic  was  not  only  in  use  before  the  Cyclopian  ;  thoogh 
confounded  with  it  in  the  imaginations  of  many  persons  to  the  utter 
eoolviioti  of  hblory,  it  is  totally  distinct,  and  is  absolutely  incompa- 
tihle  with  the  description  of  the  Cyclopian,  as  given  by  Ptiusanias,  the 
only  author  who  has  mentioned  the  characteristics  of  that  style.* 

SpeaVing  of  the  walls  of  Tiryns  he  says — 
'  they  are  huilt  of  rough  stones,  which  are  of  such  a  size  that  tiie  least 
could  not  be  drawn  by  two  oxen.  Anciently  small  stones  were  inserted 
in  the  interstices,  by  which  the  great  blocks  were  more  firmly  con- 
nected together.  Now  the  walls,  especially  called  polygonal,  havft 
9€me  of  these  chaiacteristics.  Bach  stone  is  care^Uy  hewn  into 
angies,  so  that  h  shall  eicactly  correspond  with  those  which  are  couti- 
guooB ;  and  no  small  stones  are,  or  could  be  inserted,  there  behog  no 
intwrstioes  to  fill  ap.'— Sfr  fF.  GtU,  vol.  ii.  pp.  168-165. 

Mica!!,  on  the  other  hand,  altogether  rejects  the  Pelasgic  origin 
of  this  polygonal  style  of  building,  which  he  considers  the  rude 
invention  of  many  different  nations.  He  confounds  it,  however, 
with  the  Cyclopian ;  he  asserts  that  many  of  the  buildings  in  this 
style,  particularly  the  substructions  of  the  Salarian  and  Valman 
way*  are  comparatively  modem.  (Sir  W*  Geil  acknowledges  tkst 
the  Romans,  where  the  materials  were  suited  to  the  piiqK)se,  con- 
tinued to  build  ia  this  manner  for  some  centuries.^  Where  the 
walls  consist  merely  of  unhewn  stones,  loosely  Btted  tc^edKr, 
vrith  the  interstices  filled  up  with  smaller  ones,  we  should  con- 
eetve  that  this  would  be  the  natural  commencement  of  the  art  of 
bnildftig  among  all  barbarous  tribes.  But  there  seems  some- 
diing  too  regular  and  systematic  in  the  arrangement  of  the  po- 
lygonal stones  in  the  walls,  of  which  Sir  William  Gell  speaks,  to 
be  the  result  of  mere  accidental  coincidence  ;  and  it  is  certainly, 
to  say  the  least,  very  singular,  that  wherever  tradition  points  out 
the  Pelasgian  settlements,  there  this  style  of  building  should  be 
found.  But  we  are  led  to  another  curious  result.  In  Etmria,  Ae 
polygonal  style  of  bnikiing  is  scarcely  ever  discovered.  Cossa  and 
Satumia,  saj^  Micali,  are  the  only  cities  in  Etruria,  or  indeed  otr 

the 
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the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  of  polygooal  constmction ;  and  these 
are  the  least  ancient^  if  not  perhaps  of  the  period  of  the  Roman 
dominion.  As  far  as  it  goes^  this  argument  would  show  that  the 
Tyrrhenians — the  main  body  of  the  Etrurian  people^  or  the  subju- 
gated race  who,  according  to  Niebuhr^  executed  their  great 
works — were  not  Pelasgian^  In  fact,  in  other  respects,  the  civi- 
lization of  most  of  the  other  Italian  races — the  Sabine,  the  Oscan, 
as  well  as  the  CEnotrian — ^has  much  greater  resemblance  to  the 
traditionary  accounts  of  the  Pelasgian  than  the  Tyrrhenian  or 
Etruscan.'*' 

In  Etruria  itself,  it  is  certainly  very  remarkable  that  the  style 
of  building  presents  so  many  points  of  resemblance  with  Egypt. 
The  construction  of  the  tombs,  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock, 
has  already  been  alluded  to,  as  bearing  a  close  analogy  to  the 
Egyptian.  At  the  first  view  of  part  of  a  tomb  near  Toscanella 
in  Sir  W.  Gell's  book  (vol.  i.  p.  397)  which  bears  an  Etrurian 
inscription,  we  should  decidedly  have  pronounced  it  Egyptian. 
The  details,  in  some  instances,  as  wefl  as  the  outline,  seem  to  con* 
firm  this  theory;  but  Sir  William  Gell,  who  has  not^  like  Micali, 
decidedly  committed  himself  in  favour  of  this  hypothesis,  observes — 

'  It  is  doubtful  whether  some  antiquities,  decidedly  Egyptain,  said 
to  have  been  found  at  Cometo,  were  really  discovered  there  or  not. 
Certain  geese  altemaldng  with  little  figures  in  the  attitude  of  prayelr,* 
— [the  engraying  is  in  me  English  work,] — *  and  forming  a  border, 
in  fine  gdd,  seem  evidently  Egyptian.* 

In  another  passage,  relating  to  the  tombs  at  Tarquinii,  he  gives 
tiie  following  statement : — 

*It  is  singular  that  the  men  represented  in  these  tombs  are  all 
coloured  red^  exactly  as  in  the  E^ptian  paintings  in  the  tombs  of 
the  Theban  kings :  their  eyes  are  very  long ;  tiieir  hair  is  bushy  and 
black  ;  their  limbs  lank  and  slender  ;  and  the  facial  line,  instead  of 
running,  like  that  of  the  Greeks,  nearly  perpendicular,  projects  re- 
markably, so  that  in  the  outline  of  the  face  tbey  bear  a  strong  resem- 
blanee  to  the  negro,  or  to  the  Ethiopian  figures  of  Egyptian  paintings. 
They  wear  round  their  ancles  rings  as  ornaments,  and  armlets  on 
their  arms.  Shawls  of  oriental  patterns  are  also  worn  by  both  male 
and  female.  Many  of  those  engaged  in  the  sports  have  only  a  wrapper 

*  Natiire  seems  to  have  done  more  than  human  industry  towards  delivering  the 
pl^ns  of  Thessaly  and  BoBotia  from  the  superfluous  waters,  and  changing  the  stag* 
iiant  morasees  into  fertile  pluns ;  nor  are  we  aware  that  any  emissaries  or  works 
itnain,  or  at  least  have  be^  described  by  travellers,  which  could  be  compared  with 
those  of  the  north  of  Italy  and  of  Tuscany.  But  as  the  plain  of  the  Pelasgian 
Argos  formed  part  of  the  country,  once,  according  to  tradition,  covered  by  waters,  if 
early  vestiges  of  the  hand  of  man  should  be  discovered  there,  the  art  of  draining  and 
MnfattDkiag,  and  perhaps  the  construction  of  the  works,  might  again  connect  the 
Sinirians  and  Pelasgians.  Micali,  indeed,  might  stiU  urge  this  peculiar  science 
of  reclaiming  overflowed  parts  of  a  delta  as  an  evidence  of  Egyptian  descent. 
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of  linen  round  their  loins ;  some  have  hooU  of  green  leather,  reaching 
behind  to  the  calf  of  the  leg.'— Ge//,  vol.  i  p.  ^90- 

These  are  cprt^nly  very  curious  coincidences,  if  they  tead  to 
nothing  further,;  but  the  buildings  of  the  Etruscans  and  Egyptians 
present  some  other  singular  points  of  analogy.     It  cannot  now  be 
doubted  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  understood  the  principle  of 
the  arch:    the  statement  in  jVlr.  Wilkinson's  work  sets  that  ques- 
tion at  rest     There  seems  good  evidence  that  the  Etruscans,  at  a 
very  early  period,  were  likewise  in  possession  of  this  valuable 
secret.     TJie  arched  vaults  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  no  doubt  of 
Etruscan  construction,  and  those  of  several  of  the  sepulchres,  are 
acknowledged  to  be  of  the  highest  antiquity.     In  the  noble  gate 
of  Volterra  there  are   circulai*  arches  of  regularly  hewn  stone. 
The  celebrated  tomb  of  Porsenna,  however,  is  even  more  closely 
allied  to  Egyptian  art,     Varro,  at  least,  whose  description  of  this 
remarkable   monument  has   been   preserved    by  Pliny,  had   no 
Egyptian  theory  to  maintain,  and  could  hardly  have  invented  the 
striking  points  of  resejmblauce  between  this  work  and  the  Ph*- 
raonic  buildings.     Niebuhr,  indeed,  with  that  peremptory  dog- 
matism which,  we  confess,  appears  to  us,  on  this  and  in  other 
instances,  very  arbitrary,  rejects  the  tomb  of  Porsenna  as  an  impro- 
bable fiction,  as  baseless  as  those  in  the  *  Arabian  Nights  ;\  but  to 
us,  no  one  seems  less  likely  to  have  been  carried  away  by  a  flight 
of  imagination  than  a  Roman  writer  on  antiquities.    It  is  not  quite 
clear  whether  some  part  of  the  building  was  seen  by  Varro  him- 
self or  not:    some  of  the  details  were,  no  doubt,  gleaned  from 
the  tradition  of  the  place  ;  but  to  suppose  the  tradition  so  boldly 
creative,  as  to  raise  in  a  particular  spot  so  extraordinary  a  monu- 
ment to  their  most  celebrated  king,  appears  to  us  utterly  absurd. 
The  more  sober  judgment  of  Otfried  Mliller  concurs  with  Micali, 
in  supposing  that,  though  much  of  the  detail  in  Varro's  description 
may  be  inaccurate,  y^t  tl^e  general  outline  is  worthy  of  credit. 
In  fact,  it  would  be  quite  as  extraordinary  that  Etruscan  fiction 
should  give  such  an  Eg}'ptian  cast  to  its  imaginary  buildings,  as 
that  Etruscan  art  shouldaffect  the  pyramidal  forms,  and  make  a 
labyrinth  part  of  a  public  monument.     Varro's  description  is 
certainly,  with  all  its  details,  incomprehensible;  perhaps  Niebuhr 
is  not  far  wrong  in  declaring  it  to  be  imposs^le.     But  if  every 
building  were  assumed  to  be  imaginary,  which  could  not  be  made 
out  from  the  description  of  an  unscientific  writer,  how  many  of 
the  great  monuments  of  antiquity  would  share  the  fate  of  Por- 
senna's  tomb  !     Micali  instances  the  sepulchre  of  Osimandyas,  de- 
scribed by  Diodorus  Siculus.     We  might  venture  to  suggest  Ae 
edifices— all  sufficiently  splendid,  but  totally  unlike  each  othef  in 
the  character  of  their  architecture — which  have  been  raided  by  Ae 

imaginative 
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imaginative  piely  of  the  Villalpandi  and  the  Lamys^  from  the  de« 
scriptiou  of  the  Temple  of  Solomoa  in  the  sac^red  writings.  The 
restora^tioD  of  the  tomb  of  Porsenna  by  Graves,  de  Brosses^  Corte 
Novis^  apd  Quatremii'e  de  Quiricy,  may  Be  as  imsatisfactory  as  the 
works  of  these  theological  builders ;  but  w^  can  see  no  reason  on 
t^at  account  for  denying  the  existence  of  the  tomb  itself,  any  more 
than  of  the  first  Temple  of  Jerusalem.  *  Porsenna  (says  Varro) 
is  buried  under  the  city  of  Clusium,  iii  which  place  he  left  a 
monument  of  squared  stone^  each  side  three  hundred  feet  wide 
(pedum  lata  fricenum),  fifty  high.  On  this  square  base  within 
is  an  inextricable  labyrinth,  from  which,  if  any  oiie  should  hastily 
enter  without  the  clue,  he  cannot  find  his  way  out.  Above  that 
square  stand  five  pyramids — four  in  the  comers — K)ne  in  the 
middle — seventy-five  feet  ^ide  at  the,  base,  a  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  high :  so  pointed,  that  on  the  top  of  each  a  brazen  circle  and 
cupola  {peta^us)  is  placed,  from  which  bells  are  suspended  by 
chains,  which,  agitated  by  the  wind^  are  heard  at  a  great  distance, 
as  was  formerly  the  case  at  Dodona  ;* — the  resemblance  to  the 
Pelasgian  Dodona  is  worth  remarking;  but  so  fiir  all  appears 
tolerably  clear  and  intelligible ;  and  by  Varro's  use  of  the  pre- 
sent tense  (stant),  as  .Miiller  observes,  he  seems  to  imply  that  he 
had  himself  se^n  this  part  of  the  building  actually  standing.  The 
unintelligible  part  follows ;  *  above  ^hich  circle  * — {orhis,  the  con- 
struction would  lead  to  the  orbis  on  the  top  of  each  pyramid 
described  in  the  previous  Sentence,  but  this  seems  clearly  im- 
possible)^— *  were  four  pyramids,  each  a  hundred  feet  high ;  above 
whicb^on  one  floor,  are  five  pyramids,' — ^the  height  of  which  Varro 
was  ashamed  to  add,  '  The  Etruscan  traditions  (fabulce  Hetruscce) 
say  that  it  was  equal  to  all  the  res(t  of  the  structure :  so  insane 
was  the  infatuation  of  seeking  glory,  which  could  produce  no 
advantage.  Moreover,  the  wealth  of  the  country  was  exhausted 
to  add  to  the  fame  of  the  architect.'  These  concluding  observa- 
tions, apparently  gathered  from  the  Etruscan  traditions,  ofier  a 
curious  analogy  with  the  unpopularity  which^  according  to  Hero- 
dotus, adhered  to  the  memory  of  the  builders  of  the  Egyptian 
pyramids. 

On  these  remarkable  coincidences  in  the  style  of  building — the 
discovery  of  Egyptian  antiquities  in  the  very  oldest  sepulchres — 
the  extraordinary  resemblance  of  the  sepulchres  themselves  with 
the  necropoleis  of  Thebes — the  apparent  analogies  between  the 
Etruscan  and  the  Egyptian  mythology,  particularly  in  the  cere- 
monial of  the  dead — (die  Mantua  of  Etruria  answering  in  his 
oflice,  as  well  as  closely  corresponding  in  his  name,  with  the 
Amenti  of  Egypt) — on  these  grounds  Signor  Micali  does  not 
hesitate  to  rest  hb  hypothesis  of  the  civilization  of  Etruria  by  a  sa- 
cerdotal 
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cerdotid  colonj  from  Egypt.  He  even  veatores  to  coDfectore  the 
period  when  this  migration  may  have  taken  place.  At  the  disaa- 
trous  epoch  in  the  Egypthin  annals,  when  the  barbarous  Hykdios 
overran.£gypt,  overthrew  the  native  dynasties,  destroyed  the  tenr 
pies,  oppressed  the  religion,  enslaved  alike  the  highest  and  the 
lowest  caste^  a  great  number  of  the  leading  families  abandoned 
their  native  shores.  At  this  time  were  thrown  off  the  coloniet 
mentioned  by  Diodorus  Siculus  (lib.  i.,  c.  28).  A  sacerdotal 
settlement  was  made  in  Babylonia;  Cecrops  passed  from  Sais 
to  Attica;  Danaus  from  Thebes  to  Argolis.  During  this  general 
dispersion  of  the  higher  caste  of  the  Egyptians,  a  few  families  may 
have  made  their  way  to  the  coasts  of  Italy,  obtained  the  ascend- 
ancy by  their  superior  knowledge,  and  their  acquaintance  with  the 
art«  of  civilization,  but  chiefly  by  the  sanctity  of  their  priestly  cha- 
racter, and  established  a  sacerdotal  aristocracy  over  the  barbarous 
Kasenas,  the  indigenous  inhabitants  of  Eiruria.  By  their  influ- 
ence, according  to  Micali*s  theoiy,  the  Etrurian  nation  was  gra- 
dually raised  to  the  rank  of  a  civilized,  con4|iiering,  and  com- 
mercial people  (  so  as  to  establish  its  dominion  over  the  wluJe  of 
Italy,  to  be  at  one  time  the  masters  of  the  navigation  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  to  introduce  at  least  the  rudiments  of  the  fine  arts 
into  the  West.  We  have  stated,  we  conceive,  both  the  hypothesis, 
and  the  evidence  upon  which  it  rests,  with  the  utmost  fairness. 
In  the  observations  we  are  about  to  make,  Signor  Micali  will 
do  us  the  justice  to  acknowledge  that  we  can  be  actuated  by 
no  unfriendly  spirit ;  if  we  do  not  at  once  accede  to  his  theory, 
we  have  before  said  that  .we  consider  it  entitled  to  a  fair  hearing. 
It  is  surely  time  that  such  questions  should  be  examined  by 
scholars  without  passion  and  without  acrimony ;  and,  in  fact,  the 
conclusion  at  which  we  arrive  is  rather  the  suspension  of  our  judg- 
ment, an  adjournment  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  further  evidence, 
than  the  direct  and  peremptory  rejection  of  this  learned  Italian's 
theory. 

I'he  grounds  from  which  we  may  infer  the  afliliation  or  the 
relationship  of  the  difierent  races  of  mankind  are  similarity — I. 
of  language,  including  written  characters;  2.  of  religion;  3.  of 
civil  institutions ;  4.  of  manners ;  5.  of  arts ;  perhaps,  6.  of  phy- 
sical form  ;  and  these  points  of  similarity  must  be  so  marked  and 
peculiar  as  not  to  be  resolved  into  the  common  habits  and  usages 
of  mankind  in  a  similar  period  of  civilization.  With  regard  to  the 
last  point,  we  know  of  no  evidence  but  that  just  quoted  from  Sir 
William  Gell,  the  painting  at  Tarquinii :  to  this,  therefore,  we 
shall  not  revert. 

1.  The  Etruscan  language,  we  have  before  stated,  at  present 
stands  entirely  alone :  to  what  class  or  family  it  belongs  we  have 

not 
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not  the  least  clue.  The  slight  circumstance  of  ii|aiiibin^  \ifitb 
the  language  of  the  hieroglyphics,-— the  omission  of  tb#  vowels, 
we  have  already  noted.  From  this  point,  theiefore,  as  yet  no 
light  whatever  is  thrown  upon  the  origin  oS  the  natiqn^  eixoepting 
that  the  nation  who  spoke  the  language,  or  that  piurt  of  it  which 
imposed  its  peculiar  tongue  upon  the  Etruscan  people,  was  distinct 
from  all  the  other  old  races  of  Italy.*  That  element  of  relatiop^ 
ship  which  connected  together  the  other  tribes,  whether  Pela^gic^ 
Teutonic,  Abor^inal,  or  Oscan,  and  which  passed  into  thf^  Latin, 
seems  altogether  to  have  been  wanting  in  the  Etruscan,  though 
the  language  of  Etruria  appears  to  have  been  cultivated  and  rf^ 
to  a  late  period  in  the  Roman  history.  The  written  characters, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  closely  allied  to  those  of  the  neighbouring 
nations,  and  resemble  what  are  called,  we  are  inclined  to  think  not 
improperly^  Pelasgic.  By  the  Etruscans  they  were  written  {fom 
right  to  left,  and  tbos  remained  the  sacred  or  Hieratic  qhara^leip-^ 
*  Non  Tyrrbena  retro  volventem  carnona  frnstva 
Indicia  occults  Divum  perquirere  mentis.' 
We  do  not  find  any  vestige  of  hieroglyphics  on  the  Etrurian  anti- 
quities. On  one  of  the  vases  discovered  in  the  excavations  on  the 
estate  of  the  Prince  of  Canino,  there  is  said  to  be  an  inscription 
closely  resembling  the  DemoHc  character  of  Egypt ;  hut  the  en*- 
graving  is  admitted  not  to  be  a  close  fac-simile  of  the  original ; 
and  not  being  so,  we  may  venture  to  say,  might  just  as  well  not 
have  been  made.f    But  thc^  adoption  of  the  Pelasgic  or  Italian 

*  We  cannot  call  to  mmd  the  passage  in  Livy  fron  whidi  Sigaor  Miei^  iqfiavi 
that  the  language  of  the  Etruscans  and  the  Umhrians  vas  the  same«  ftU  refeienoe 
to  Liv.  ix.  30  is  erroneous. 

f  An  account  of  these  discoveries  by  the  Prince  of  Canino  lias  been  published 
in  ear  Archaologia,  introduced  by  a  letter  from  his  son-in-lav  Lotd  Padlij  Btnart. 
The  Pfince  of  Canino,  in  all  the  pride  and  axdour  of  the  possessor  of  such  number- 
less treasures,  at  least  2000  vases,  &c^  found  in  a  rubbio  (nearly  four  acres)  of  ground^ 
announces  this  important,  discovery  as  settling^  the  question  of  the  superior  anti* 
quity  of  the  Struscan  to  the  Grecian  art,  a  point  which  some  teamed  Italians  had 
before  contested  with  patriotic  ardour.  An  inscription  in  which  the  name  of  Vitu- 
lonia  was  traced,  appeared  to  indicate  the  spot  as  the  cemetery  of  that  city  ;  and 
as  Vitulonia  was  destroyed  at  a  very  earlv  period^  and  Vulci  built  on  its  site,  the 
Prinee  concluded  that  all  theae  works  or  art  were  ai  least  as  old  aa  the  dale  of 
Vitulonia.  His  theory,  however,  has  not  found  favour  in  the  sight  of  the  profound 
antiquaries  of  Italy  and  of  Germany.  In  truth,  the  Etruscans,  according  to  this  hvpo- 
thesit,  must  not  only  have  anticipated  the  perfection  of  Grecian  art,  and  the  cieatlons 
of  Grecian  mythology,  but  that  of  Greoan  letters  and  language.  Many  of  th^ipycc^ 
tiotts  are  not  only  in  fair  Greek  characters,  but  in  good  Greek.  Bcekh,  Otfried  MUUer, 
and  M.  Gerhard,  as  well  as  Micali,  seem  agreed  and,  as  mieht  be  expected  from 
scholars  of  sudi  high  (^aracter,  on  most  conclusive  grounds,  that  the  greater  part  of 
these  works  are  of  Attic  manufacture ;  they  evidently  belong  to  the  city  of  Vnkt^  and 
pro^ly  to  no  very  ancient  period  of  that  city.  See  the  letter  of  M.  Gerhard  ad- 
dressed to  M.  Panofka,  and  the  documents  suDJoioed.  Mr.  Millingen  in  his  essay, 
printed  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  ccmcurs  in  the  opinion 
as  to  the  more  recent  produdioa  of  these  works  of  act. 

character 
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character  by  the  Etrurians  leads  to  do  certain  condttsioos  ^Knit 
the  language.  If,  at  the  lime  of  their  migration,  the  Egyptian 
settlers  had,  in  fact,  no  Mrritten  charadert  (We  can  hardly^  after 
idly  call  the  hieroglyphics  a  written  character) — if  the  Hieratic,  or 
at  least  the  Demotic  style,  was  not  formed,  or  not  in  common  use, 
they  might,  at  a  Ititer  period,  adopt  the  letters  of  a  neighbouring 
people,  just  as  the  modem  GopHc  alphabet  is  evidently  derived 
from  the  Greek. 

2.  In  the  religion  of  the  Etrusdans;  excepting  the  remarical>le 
analogy  which  we  have  pointed  out  between  the   Mantus   and 
Amenti,  there  is,  after  all,  rather  a  general  resemblance  to  die  great 
Oriental  systems,  dian  to.  that'  w&ch  is  purely  and  exclusively 
Egyptian.     Signer  Micali  hrmseif  admits  other  foreign  influences ; 
and  moauments  of  Phosnician  and  other  eastern  superstitions  ap- 
pear intermingled  with  those  of  *an  Egyptian  chfiractcr.     The  mere 
superiority  of  a  great  sacerdotal  caste' was  oomibon  to  almost  alt 
the  nations  of  antiquity ;  to  the  Cekic*-i*to  die  Pelasgic^— f  the  SelK 
o&Dodona  and  the  Hierophatfts  of 'the  mysteries  of  Samothrace). 
Even  if  we  were  to  go  back  to  the  old  thebry  of  the  Lydiati  extrac- 
tion of  the  Etruteans,  it  would  be  rash  to  assert,  that,  because  in 
die  later  history  of  L^dia  this- dominant  po^-er  does  not  appear, 
therefore  Lydia,  io  its  e^rly  social  MaVa;  differed  from  all  ^  the 
neighbouring  nations  of  Asia.     In  the  religion  itself,  as  far  ai^  it 
can  be  traced,'  there  is  the  oriental  Pbntbeism,  the  Dualism,  the 
Tina  (the  primary  emaoation  fronv  the  Inefhible  Supreme),  mTiA 
his  twelve  Dii  Consentes,  half  male  and  hafffemafe,  (twelve  was 
the  sacred  and  dominant  number,   not  in  Egypt  and   Etmria 
alone,  but  in  Palestine,  in  Asi^  Afinor,  and  other  parts  of  the 
East,)  the  Cupra  or  the  Juno  ;  th^  Minerva,  the  NeiUi  of  Egypt, 
and  the  Athena  of  Greece  ;  the  Sethlans,  the  Vidcan,  or  die  Plhah  • 
still  there  is  nothing  which  indicates  a  peculiar  re]ati6nshi[{  to 
Egypt  rather  than  to  any  odier  part  of  the  East.    M.  Micali  himself 
seems  to  admit  that  the  Cabiric  worship  of  Dionysins,  or  Bac- 
chus, with  its  peculiar  symbols,   of  which  tjjere   appear  in  hb 
engravings  very  curious  and  very  early  monuments,  may  have  been 
introduced  from  Samothrace.     In  fact,  our  author  rather  shrinks 
from  the  strong  and  decisive  tone  with  which  he  had  atmounced 
his  hypothesis  in  the  first  volume,  when  he  enters  into  a  more  com- 
plete examination  of  the  Etruscan  religwn  in  the  second  :<^^ 

*  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Egyptian  religion  predominated 
over  all  the  olh&n^  as  far  as  relates  to  the  rites  of  sepulture,  the  most 
important  of  all,  considering  that  itf^ave  to  man  a  roorti  dMst^nct  con- 
fidence that  he  was  passing  to  a  better  haven.  Cinerary  vases  in  the 
Canopic  foxm,  little  statues,  amulet»,  scerabei,  and  a  great  asan^  odia: 
principal  symbolsof  Egyptian  superBtitiondiaQOTerediuliieM^ldires, 

are 
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are  an  undoubted  proof  of  the  great  zeal  displayed  "by  ^he  Eirtiscsms 
in  imitatiug  in  tl^ir  family  tonofbs  the  ^erf  forms  of  tb^  Bgyptians, 
witk  whom  they  had  for  a  dong  time  commercial  ridations  and  constant 
intercourse.  And,  in  tmthy  it  is  not  surprising  df  so  many*  things  in 
our  country^  in  her.  earliest  ages^as  well  religious. as  oivil;  are  shown, 
on  the  authority  of  facta,  to  reaemhle  so  much. the*  Egyptian,  since^  at 
that  time,  one  and  ifie  same  9y$tefn  of  ideas  was  rtUingxand  domuifani 
among  all  civilized  peoples,* 

This  is  a  very  different  view  from  that  of  the  direct  Egyptian 
descent  of  the  sacerdotal  caste.  -  The  question'  is,  whether  the 
extensive  conunercial  connexions  of  the  old  Btrurians  'will  not  of 
themselves  account  for  the  infroduotion  of  sM  these  vestiges  of 
foreign  superstitions ;  whether  ancient  Emiria,  in  her  high  time 
of  wealth  and  luxuiy,  like,  republican  and  imperial  RMiie>  may 
not  have  imported  largely  the  saparstitions.  as  well  as  the  other, 
merchandise  of  £^pt.  If  the  oomiexien  had  >  been  that  of 
regular  lineal  descent,. we  should  certainly  hafve  «ip^cted<  a  more 
close  and  striking  resemblance  to  the  Egyptian  m^/^oiogy ;  the 
deities  in  their  Conns  and  attributes  woak[>have  becoimore  nrani* 
festly  the  same  with  those  on  the  shores  of  the  Nile ;  the  sacer-- 
dotal  caste  would  have,  transplanted  dnd. enshrined  its  whole  Pan- 
theon in  tbe  newly  calonieed  nsgion.  The  total  diAertfnce  of  the 
names  of  the  deitiea  is  a  very  strong  argument  against  their  iden- 
tity ;  we, find  an  Amentia  indeed;  but  toPthah^  Thoth,  Amun,- 
Oseirei,  and  the  whole  heist  of  Egyptian  ckkiesv  we  find  no  reseu^- 
blance  in  the  Etruscan  names  of  tbe  godsi  The  atlsributes  are 
equally  wanting ;  the  heads  of  the  hawksv  ihe  jsKikab,  the  monkeysy 
which  dkiinguishthe  Hot,  the  Annbiy  and  other  Nilotic  divim- 
ties.  In  shorty  the  ceremonial  of  the  dead  alone  bears  the  re- 
ligious impress  of  E^pt.  *   * 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  Etruscan  superstition; 
tbe  great  instrument  by  which  its  priests  ruled  the  popular  mind, 
was  their  skill  in  divination.  Now  it  ttppears  to  us  that  in  one,  if 
not  in  both  of  tbe  principal  branchesof  this  mysterious  science,  the 
Etruscans  are  less  likely  tohave  derivedtheir  skill  from  Egypt  than 
from  pny  region  in  the  world.  It'  was  from  watching  tkb  flights  of 
birdsj  rather  than  the  courses  of  the  heavenly  bodies^  that  the  Etrus- 
can soolbsayera  drew  their  more  usual  predictions.  But  augury 
never  appears  to  have  been  pursued  \rith  any  degree  of  zeal  or 
success  in  Egypt  Astrology,  on  the  other  hand,  did  im^  form  one 
of  the  leading  branches  of  Etruscan  science.  The  fulgural  art  of 
the  Etruscans  is  still  more  manifestly  native  to  the  mountaanous 
and  stormy  region  which  they  iahabitedL  Tbe  atmosphere  of 
Egypt,  on  the  whole,  perhaps,  the  most  serene,  and  unfrequently, 
or  at  least  only  at  particular  sea$0n^  of  the  yeai",  visited  with 
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storaw  of  thunder  and  ligbtniog,  wis  dM  least  fikely  to  cuUivmte 
this  mode  of  divinatioii.     la  Jaouary,  February^  aad  Man^,  im 
the  Egyptian  season  of  rain  and  tempest ;  during  the  rest  of  thm 
jear  violent  tempests  are  of  comparative&j  rare  occurreBoe.     We 
are  not  aware  that  this  science  entered  into  their  range  of  know- 
ledge; but  it  formed  the  chief  and  the  distingnishing  brancli  of 
the  Etruscan  discipline;  and  in  few  conntries  woold  it  be  naore 
necessary  to  propitiate  the  Jupiter  Elicins — by  whose  powerful 
influence  the  bghtning  feU  harmless  in  the  days  of  the  holy  Nnma; 
but  the  rife  being  unlawfully  performed,  struck  the  royal  palace, 
and  consumed  the  impious  Tullus  Hostilius.     In  Italy,  parti- 
cularly in  the  district  of  the  Apennines,  the  diviner  would  find 
perpetual  opportunities  of  exercising  his  mysterious  art.     Micali 
has  himself  made  the  observation,  that  *  the  ancients  have  already 
noticed  how  much  the  physical  formation  of  Italy,  placed  between 
two  seas,  renders  it  peculiarly  liable  to  the  gen^ation  of  thunder- 
storms, aind  how  much  more  frequent  they  are,  in  fact,  there  than 
in  other  countries.' — (vol.   ii.   p.  ^1.)      Whether  or  not  the 
Ekroscans,  as  has  been  conjectured  on  good  grounds,  nnderalood 
the  principle  of  conductors ;  *  still,  in  an  atmosphere  so  continaaUy 
pregnant  with  the  electric  fluid,  this  was  one  of  the  signs  from 
heaven  which  the  sacerdotal  order  would  have  most  constantly  at 
their  command;  and  whether  science  or  imposture,  or  both,  no 
where  would  the  fvlguratores  be  more  fre(|uently  summoned  to 
their  awful  and  imposing  office  of  interpreting,  of  guiding,  or  of 
averting  the  ominous  and  destructive  thunderbolt.     It  is  certainly 
conceivable  that  a  sacerdotal  order,  originally  derived  from  Egypt, 
might  adapt  its  superstitious  terrors  to  the  local  circumstanoes  of 
a  new  country ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  relationship  is 
only  conjectured  from  certain  slight  and  trivial  points  of  resem- 
blance, it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  slight,  and  in  them- 
selves perhaps  unimportant,  points  of  dissimilitude. 

3.  The  civil  polity  of  ancient  Etruria  bears  no  resemblance  to 
that  of  Egypt,  except  in  the  predominant  power  of  the  hereditaiy 
sacerdotal  order,  conunon  to  all  the  Oriental,  the  Pdasgic,  aad 
Celtic  tribes.  On  the  other  band^  the  establishment  and  makne- 
nance  of  the  division  of  lands  by  a  religious  ceremonial  might  be 
considered  as  not  improbably  derived  from  the  geometrical  science 
of  the  Egyptian  priesthood. 

4.  The  manners  of  a  nation  thus  advanced  to  civilization  by  an 
influential  foreign  caste  would  retain  more  of  the  original  natire 
character,  than  either  the  religion,  the  laws,  or  the  arts.  Mannen 
depend  on  the  habits  and  pursuits  of  the  peojrfe,  and  the  habte 

\    m. ■ . ^*- — — . , 

*  See,  among  other  works,  Eusebe  Sahette,  des  Sciences  Occoltes,  c  zzk. 
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and  pursuita  are  almost  entirely  formed  from  local  cirgnniltnet^ 
HDd  the  degree  of  civilization — whether  the  people  are  a  pastorali 
or  an  agricultural^  or  a  commercial  race>  inhabitants  of  the  momv* 
tains  or  of  the  plain ;  so  that^  unless  in  the  maintenance  of  some 
peculiar  usages,  there  is  no  bond  of  similitude  between  kindred 
nations  so  soon  entirely  effaced,  even  in  some  instances  among 
colonists  who  keep  up  a  close  connexion  with  the  mother  country* 
5.  The  arts,  on  the  other  hand,  often  retain  a  strong  national 
character,  impressed  by  the  dominant  part  of  a  mingled  nation ; 
and  in  the  case  of  Uie  Etruscans,  the  ongin  of  their  fine  arts  has,  in 
fact,  been  the  curious  problem  which  has  constantly  ve-awakened 
the  mysterious  interest  concerning  this  ancient  people.  All  the 
recent  discoveries  tend  more  and  more  to  show  the  close  and  early 
connexion  with  Greece-— either  with  Greece  properly  so  called, 
or  with  the  flourishing  Grecian  colonies  of  southern  Italy.  The 
graceful  legends  of  the  Greek  mythology  are  traced  in  characters 
too  distinct  to  be  mistaken  on  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the 
urns  and  fictile  vases,  whichtwere  once  supposed  only  to  belong 
to  the  Campanian  and  southern  cities,  Noia,  Capua,  and  others, 
but  which  are  now  discovered  in  such  vast  numbers  on  the  sites  d 
the  old  Etruscan  cities  to  the  north  of  the  Tiber.  The  question 
then  iSf  not  whether  Etruria,  at  a  very  early  period,  did  not  borrow 
from  Greece  the  exquisite  grace  of  form,  the  beautiful  mythic  tale, 
the  whole  race  of  gods  and  heroes  to  embellish  her  works  of  art ; 
but  whether  the  art  itue^f  was  originally  derived  from  Greece — 
whether,  as  Micali  asserts,  there  is,  or  is  not,  a  class  of  vases  and 
other  antiquities,  manifestly  of  an  earlier  and  ruder  style,  wbidi 
belong  to  an  eoDdwrody  Etruscan  period,  with  symbob,  and  mythic 
Gc  allegoric  representations  of  Oriental  or  Egyptian  character^  and 
earlier  than  the  influence  of  the  Grecian  taste.  Rosellini's  work 
shows  clearly  that,  in  point  of  the  beauty  of  shape,  the  Egyptians 
had  attained  an  elegance  and  perfection  scarcely  to  be  expected 
from  their  other  works  of  art  Whoever  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
see  the  volume  of  illustrations  in  the  Florentine  work  upon  Egypt, 
which  contains  the  vases  and  other  fictile  vessels,  cannot  but  be 
struck,  not  only  with  their  extreme  beauty,  but  with  their  simi- 
larity>  in  their  most  graceful  shapes,  to  the  most  finished  Etruscan 
works.  The  ornaments,  too,  the  scrolls  and  arabesques,  and 
other  fanciful  embellishments,  are  as  various,  as  rich,  and  as 
elegant  ad  can  be  imagined ;  but  the  finor  art  of  design,  the  de- 
lineation of  the  human  figure,  the  grouping,  the  drapery,  the 
form,  all  this  is  wanting  on  the  Egyptian  vases,  and  makes  its 
appearance  on  the  Etruscan,  with  the  mythology  and  the  hero- 
legends  of  Greece.  But,  after  a11>  if  the  historical  traditions  of 
the  naval  power  and  the  extensive  conunercial  relations — we  may 
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add,  the  successful  (liracies — of  the  Etrurians,  which  we  know  to 
be  as  old  as  the  poems  of  Hesiod^  deserve — and  there  is  no  re9soa 
for  withholding — our  belief — ^it  must  be  impossible  to  decide  how 
far  the  objects  of  art,  which  may  be  found  in  the  cities  of  a  luxu- 
rious people^  >vere  their  own  native  productions,  or  introduced  by 
commerce ;  still  less  how  far  the  manufacture  of  such  articles  maj 
have  been  the  ittrentioo  of  native  artists  or  of  foreigners^-ofthe 
slaves  which  a  naval  people  commanding  all  the  circumjaceat  seas 
(Tvpjmytoi  ^okkatrronqarovyr^Sy  Diod.  v.  13),  rivalling  the  navigators 
oi  Phoenicia  and  Carthage,  would  have  swept  into  their  harboon 
from  everv  shore  of  the  Mediterranean*  It  is  perhaps  not  soft- 
ciently  considered,  that  a  nation  which,  according  to  the  expfessioB 
of  Gato  (ap.  Servium  in  ^n.  xi.  57),  held  die  dominion  of  tbe 
greater  part  of  Italy  (ii.  663),  and  possessed  the  whole  countfyto 
the  Sicilian  sea — which  had  the  shame  or  the  glory  of  endangenng 
the  whole  navigation  of  the  Mediterranean  by  their  piracies — must 
in  fact  have  commanded  the  artisans  of  all  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries. The  conclusion  comes  round  then  to  this,  that  Etruria  was 
not  likely  to  have  been  a  powerful  maritime  and  commercial  na- 
tion without  having  made  very  considerable  previous  progress  io 
civilization ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  her  foreign  relations  through 
commerce,  and,  it  may  be,  piracy,  reuder  it  more  difficult  to 
ascertain  which  of  her  arta  or  usages  were  of  native  growth  or 
imported  from  foreign  countries.  The  vast  and  dtiraUe  ceme- 
t«rie8  themselves  remain  almost  the  only  monuments  winch  w)$d 
have  been  wrought  by  the  labour  of  the  inhabitants  oi  the  coaalry, 
of  whatever  extraction  these  may  have  been ;  it  is  possible  that  all 
the  rest  of  the  curious  but  more  portable  articles,  tbe  sphinies, 
the  scarabei,  the  vases  with  Egyptian  work,  might  actually  have 
been  of  Egyptian  manufacture,  and  introduced  into  Italy  by  tbe 
traders  or  the  plunderers  of  the  ^  high  and  palmy'  state  of  Etruria. 
Still,  when  they  are  found  in  cemeteries  of  Egyptian  construction, 
they  may  fairly  be  considered  as  somewhat  strengthening  the  hy- 
pothesis of  the  Egyptian  origin  of  die  Etrurian  civilization.* 

But  from  whatever  quarter  it  was  derived,  Sigiior  Micali 
strongly  insists  on  a  native  Etruscan  school  of  art.  lu  sculpuire 
many  works  are  mentioned  by  ancieot  authors  as  beloagingto  the 
Tuscan  school  But  for  this  branch  of  Tuscan  art,  as  far  as  n- 
gards  aculptare  and  painting,  since  it  bears  greater  resemUftDce 
to  tbe  early  Grecian  style,  the  iEginetan,  and  is  not  of  die  leiy 

*  We  have  only  jutt  received  the  fourth  volume  of  Rosellini's  Ejgyptian  work, 
from  which  we  make  the  following  extract,  relatiiiK  to  the  stmilanty  Si  fhe  iHtmtr 
of  painting,  as  traced  in  Egypt  and  Etruria:—'  Tfcto  pieturet  of  tbe  JBCnMeani^M 
at  Chiusi  and  Tarquinia,  are^like  thoee  of  the  Egyptians,  paiuteii^  with  unmiagkd 
and  uniform  colourt.  Those  of  the  Tarquinian  hyjiogea,  recently  discoveitd,  were 
executed  in  a  manner  wonderfully  resembling  that  practised  in  Egypt* 
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remotest  age,  we  must  content  ourselves  wMi  ii  reference  to  the 
volumes  before  ivs,  and  confine  our  notice  to  the  origin  of  the 
fictile  vases — 

*  Of  greater  importance  to  the  history  of  religion,  of  usages, 
and  of  arts  are  the  earthen  voises  with  figures  and  paintings  which, 
in  the  most  various  shapes,  and  in  almost  countless  numbers,  are 
drawn  from  the  sepulchres  throughout  Italy.  TTie  most  ancient 
of  these,  aldd  of  genuine  Etrurian  ntonufacture,  are  the  vessels  of 
.black  cls^,  of  tire  natural  cdour,  and  unbaked,  hut  dried  in  such  a 
manner  ks  to  give  them  sufficient  solidity,  and  a  kind  of  dull  bright* 
11688  of  surface  approaching  to  leaden.  The  most  remarkable  of  these 
have  works  of  design  stamped  upon  them. in  the  lowest  relief,. either 
on  the  body,  the  handles,  or  the  feet  of  the  vase,  of  which  the  symbo- 
lic representations  refeo:  entirely  to  religion,  and  chiefly  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Erebus.  Offerings  to  the  deities  who  act  as  infernal 
Judges  ;  winged  ^euii,  formerly  the  guaxdian  spirits  during  life,  which 
mingle  themselves  up  with  these  judgments ;  processions  of  the  ini- 
tiated ;  the  symbols  of  initiation  and  consecration ;  games  and  sacred 
Ceremonies ;  finally,  all  other  things  which,  without  doubt,  allude  to 
the  mysteries  and  to  the  future  life.  The  great  god  of  departed  souls, 
otherwise  Bacchus,  that  is,  Tinia,  according  to  the  Etruscan  mytho- 
logy, is  frteqaenriyrepreserrted  as.  a  ferocious  monster,  with  the 
Grorgon'k  head  and  largetusks,  with  tketongue  loUing. out,  horrible  and 
fearful  to  behold.  This  monstjpoue  image,  which  has  a  piincipal  fihtct 
in  the  funeral  moiramettts  of  £tmria,'ia  pecoliarly  fit  to  alarm  the 
SBcrilegions  violator  of  the  tomb.  Very  many  other  figures,  either  of 
aninuds,  or  fantastic  monsteos^  or  beii^  of  Infarm- nature,  which  are 
represented  on  vases  of  this  kind,  are^o  many  emblema  and  synibols 
of  the  worship  of  the  infernal  Bacchus,  and  of  the  mysteiious  duali4m 
which  always  appears  under  these  strange  forms. 

'  The  obsoene  symbol  of  the  later  Bacchanalian,  worship  never  ap- 
pears in  these  earliest  works.  Nor  is  this  alone  a  good  proof  of  great 
antiquity,  but  it  is  confirtned  by  the  style  itself  of  these  little  images, 
the  artisans  of  which  had  certainly  no  Hellenism :  in  fact,  the  mode 
of  workmanship  is  in  every  respect  like  the  Egyptian,  and  indicates 
the  first  steps  of  art.  Of  the  same  kind  are  those  cinerary  vase^  of 
Oandpic  form,  with  human  heads  of  both  sexes,  which  are  found  in  the 
satne  pfimevai  sepulchres,  sometimes  with  the  arms  and  hands  stretched 
out  in  the  attitude  of  supplication,  SiHnetimes  fokled  to  the^ breast* .  • . 
Not  iess  ancient,  nor  less  foreign  to  the  genuise  Hellenic  system  of 
mytiboiogy,  must  be  considered  the  reddishr-coloared  vases  in  teijra- 
colta,-'With  paintings  representing  almost  entirely  certain  generations 
of  animals,  both  quadrupeds  and  birds,  mingled  with  monstrous  images 
of  winged  sphinxes  and  other  symbolical  figures  of  biform  nature.  From 
these  symbols,' vases  of  this  kind  are  vulgarly,  though  most  impro- 
perly, called  Egyptian.  They  are  found  in  the  very  ancient  sejntlckres 
...  ^  .In  general  they  have  the  peculiar  form  of  balsamari  (vessels  to 
contain  liquid  scents)  of  an  extraordinary  size ;  nor  can  it  be  doubted 
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that  Tessels  of  this  kind  have  served  solely  for  the  religions  ceremo- 
nies of  sepaltnre.  On  these  are  represented  the  same  symbolic  figores 
of  Oriental  or  Egyptian  origin  which  are  seen  on  the  earthenware 
Taaet  of  black  clay  above  mentioned,  and  on  the  most  ancient  bronzes. 
Bacchus  appears  sometimeB  transformed,  like  Osiris,  tnto  a  sabter- 
raaean  dehy ;  sometimes  as  the  good  genius,  the  hostile  adversar^r  ini 
eonqueror  of  the  evil  wrooght  by  the  contrary  principle ;  sometimes 
mder  the  same  likeness  in  which,  in  the  Oriental  cylinders,  appears 
the  winged  Ized — in  a  Babyk>nian  dress,  in  the  act  of  pressing  widi 
each  of  kit  hands  the  nedc  of  an  ostrich,  die  bird  of  Ahriman.' 

If  these  conclnsiotis  of  Signor  Micali,  as  to  the  very  great  an- 
tiquity of  these  different  works  of  art,  be  correct — and,  to  judge 
from  his  engravings,  as  well  as  from  his  arguments,  there  is  mucb 
in  their  favour — they  are  of  great  importance,  not  merdj  is 
reg^ards  the  question  of  the  Etrurian  civilization,  but  also  the  aa- 
tiquity  and  universality  of  the  mysterious  doctrines  of  the  East 

As  to  the  Hellenic  period  of  Etrurian  art»  we  think  it  right  to 
extract  our  author's  ojpinioii  on  the  result  of  the  recent  excan- 
tioaa  at  Vulci,  to  whien  we  have  before  alluded :-« 

'  The  extraordinary  ditooveries  made  within  the  few  last  yetrs  in 
tlie  territory  of  tbe  ancient  Vnlci,  of  an  immense  number  of  this  kind 
of  vi0e«,  has  ve-«wakened  the  important  question  agitated  hefiire— 
vn.  whether  they  are  to  be  considered  the  aiamifiBCtare  of  the  coantrf 
or  of  Greeoa?  The  object  lor  which  the  different  parties  contend  is  not 
kas  honourable  than  the  vigour  of  genkn  displayed  in  the  coirtentioB. 
But  even  patriotism,  anoble  passion  when  reatrained  witidn  just  bounds, 
must  give  ploee  to  <Tuth ;  and  I  hope  that,  after  a  deliberate  examisa- 
tion,<Ni  the  spot,  of  some  thousands  of  these  vaaes,  I  may  now  be  per- 
mitted to  deliver  my  opinion  without  regard  to  any  party. 

*  To  satisfy  the  desires  of  the  greedy  ooQector,  one  day,  one  single 
hoar,  is  sometimea  sufficient  to  exeavate  from  the  sepulclnres  a  consi- 
derable mnnber  of  vessels,  which  have  been  buried  for  centuries.  In 
casting  one's  eye  over  many  sadi  vases,  brought  to  light  in  the  utmost 
confusion,  and  principally  in  the  NecropoHs  of  Vuiei — ^where  they  are 
found  more  entire,  in  better  state  of  preservation,  and  more  remark- 
able for  the  eleganoe  of  their  pinntings*— one  is  forced  to  ad^nowledge 
that  they  show,  by  the  most  conclusive  marks  of  distinction,  that  tk^ 
are  not  of  the  same  age  ;  in  short,  there  is  immediately  recognised  a 
great  variety  of  manufacttn^,  as  well  as  regards  the  work  of  the  potter 
as  diat  of  the  painter,  such,  on  the  whole,  as  manifestly  proves  a  wide 
diversity  of  age,  of  school,  and  of  art.  It  is  impossible  to  doaU  that, 
among  the  number  of  vases  found  in  this  place,  many  are  deddedlj 
Oreek ;  but  it  seems  equally  certain  that  a  great  part  of  them  are 
Etruscan,  or  at  leaat  made  in  the  country,  because  the  workman,  here 
as  elsewhere,  worked  in  clay  with  the  same  method,  and  according  to 
an  established  system  of  ideas.  The  vast  number  of  vases  which  are 
found  every  day  in  the  cemeteries,  and  which  are  discovered  throagbout 
Btruriai  in  Etruscan  sepulchresi  and  with  the  names  of  honourable 

families 
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fkmiHes  of  the  land,*  canmH,  surely,  have  been  without  exception 
imported  from  foreign  eoantries ;  but  it  seems  quite  natural  to  suppose 
that,  when  the  pomp  of  funerals  increased,  according  to  the  dignity, 
the  wealth,  and  the  number  of  the  relations  of  the  deceased — when 
the  prodigality  in  libations,  in  offerings,  and  in  the  funeral  banquets, 
grew  to  such  a  height,  that  in  the  same  sepulchre  are  sometimes 
found  as  many  as  twenty  or  more  different  vases — the  most  opulent 
night  eagerly  eovet  the  foreign  vessels  of  Corinth  or  of  Sicily,  or  even 
thoee  of  the  Nolan  or  Athenian  workmanship,  which  surpassed  all 
others  in  beauty.  This,  in  ftEict,  is  the  cause  that  vases  of  these 
foreign  Bchoois  are  found  mingled  with  many  others  which  belong  to 
our  own  country,  and  are  of  domestic  manufacture. 
*  Comparison,  and  a  great  deal  of  experience,  decide  on  this  differ- 

VBce  of  workmanship  better  than  reasoning The  first  in  point  of 

antiquity,  and  the  peculiar  character  of  design,  are,  without  doubt, 
certain  va^es  of  a  hard  and  dry  style,  on  which  the  figures  are  dis- 
posed, one  after  the  other,  in  uniform  symmetry,  although  sometimes 
not  without  life  and  movement.  Most  remarkable,  above  all,  is  the 
square  fashion  of  the  draperies,  which  are  richly  ornamented  in  the 
manner  of  ^  East,  not  less  than  the  peculiar  character  of  the  armour, 
whidi  bears  devices  in  every  kind  of  relief — ^intended  perhaps  to 
show  the  art  of  embossing  (imjori  di  iaretitka).  But  those  vases  of 
AM  archaic  style  most  especially  and  with  great  eertaii^  indicate, 
both  in  their  mechamcal  workmanship  and  their  pamttag,  a  lekool 
much  earlier  than  the  monuments  wrought  upon  the  prineiples  nni* 
versally  adopted  in  Greek  art  after  Phidias  and  Zeuxis.  Whenoe 
it  appears  probable  that  this  very  style,  so  peculiar  to  the  moat 
ancient  Greek  paipters,  was  originally  derived  from  the  Greeks  of 
Asia  Minor,  the  first  of  the  race  who  reached  any  excellence  in  the 
arts ;  thence  it  may  have  passed  to  Corinth,  and  from  thence  even  to 
Etrnria.  There  was  constant  intercourse,  two  or  three  centuries 
afler  the  Trojan  war,  between  the  industrious  hnd  commercial  Corinth, 

which  Homer  calls  rich,  and  the  shores  of  Asia  Minor It  is,' 

Bevertheless,  true  that  Corinth  and  Sicyon,  if  they  did  not  invent  the 
art  of  working  in  clay  and  painting  upon  it,  yet  highly  improved  it, 
and  preserved  it  for  a  long  time  in  a  most  flourishing  state.  Already, 
in  the  first  century  of  Rome,  the  mutual  intercourse  and  traffic 
between  Etruria  and  Corinth  was  frequent,  as  Is  shown  by  the  fiact 
of  Demaratas,  himself  a  merchairt,  taking  refuge  with  his  hofte 

at  Tarquinia. Now,  if  I  have  grounds  for  my  <^nion, 

the  more  ancient  workmanship  of  a  great  number  of  the  vasea  at 
Vulci  must  be  derived  from  the  school  of  Corinth  or  Sicyon.  It 
is  a  peculiarity  worthy  of  consideration,  that  the  gods  most  anciently- 
and  chiefly  worshipped  at  Sicyon — war.,  Apollo,  Diana,  Hercules,  and 
Minerva — are  exactly  the  divinities  which  are  found  most  frequently 

^  At  in  Vnki  alone  are  found,  with  Etnwean  legends,  the  Minucian,  the  Annian, 
the  AnintiAB  or  Aruntilian,  fhe  Vetiao,  &c.,  family  nABwa,  which  are  diacovered  ia 
o&ex  inscriptions  of  central  Etruria. 
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represented  on  the  earthen  vessels  found  at  Vnki.  These  Co- 
rinthian vessels,  a  commoa  merchandise  and  article  of  traffic,  bein^ 
of  such  general  use  in  the  sepulchres,  were  not  merely  exported  to 
Etruria,  but  everywhere  else.  Hence,  without  going  any  further, 
the  cause  that  so  many  Corinthian  urns  (idrie)  and  other  painted 
vases  in  this  archaic  style  are  found  in  place  after  place,  ia  tbe 
cemeteries  at  Vulci,  as  well  as  in  those  of  Sicily  and  many  parts 
of  Magna  Grsecia.  Perhaps  thirty  names  of  the  makers  and  the 
paiuters  may  be  read  on  the  vases  of  the  finest  description,  drawn 
from  the  necropolis  of  Vulci.  These,  as  it  appears,  were  excellent 
artists  for  the  most  part  of  one  and  the  same  school — so  unifbnn  is 
their  workmanship,  both  in  the  execution  of  the  paintings  and  ^e 
mechanism  of  the  wheel ;  others — the  painters,  for  instance,  of  vases 
with  red  figures  on  a  black  ground — are  not  only  artists  of  a  later 
period,  but  of  a  more  refined  state  of  the  art.  So  that  it  may  be  con- 
sidered established,  that  those  which  can  be  truly  called  Greek,  and  of 
foreign  manufacture,  and  which  are  in  great  numbers,  belong  to 
different  periods,  and  perhaps  came  in  part  from  the  wheels  of  Attica 
and  in  part  from  other  schools.' 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  Sigoor  Micali  admits  the  Attic  origin 
of  many  of  these  works,  that  fact  being,  in  our  opinion,  fully  {Moved 
by  the  German  writers  wbo  have  treated  on  this  subject 

We  have  almost  confined  ourselves  to  one  question — at  least  to 
one  race  among  those  '  ancient  peoples  of  Italy/  whose  origin  and 
national  character  are  embraced  in  these  elaborate  volumes.  We 
should  not,  however,  do  justice  to  the  talent,  die  learning,  and  tbe 
candour  of  our  author,  if  we  did  not,  as  to  the  other  branches  of 
his  inquiry,  strongly  recommend  his  work  to  all  who  are  embarked 
in  such  studies,  and  may  have  formed  their  opinion  of  the  value  of 
Signor  Micali's  contributions  to  the  remote  history  of  Italy  from 
his  earlier  and  more  incomplete  publication.  On  the  history  of  the 
other  races,  which  at  an  early  period  peopled  the  peninsula,  he  has 
collected  his  materials  with  diligent  erudition,  disposed  them  with 
admirable  arrangement,  and  judged,  if  not  always  with  condosive 
autliority,  yet  never  without  that  good  sense,  fairness,  and  calmness, 
which  have  a  right  to  candid  and  dispassionate  hearing.  The  main 
point  on  which  we  differ  from  his  general  tlieory  is  the  greater  dis- 
tinctness with  which  we  appear  to  ourselves  to  trace  the  existence 
of  a  great  Pelasgic  nation,  anterior  to  the  Hellenic '  civilization  of 
Greece,  and  exercising  an  important  influence  on  that  of  Italy. 
We  greatly  doubt,  as  we  have  shown,  the  theory  of  Niebohr, 
which  would  make  the  body  of  the  £ti  urian  population,  Pelasgic — 
the  dominant  race,  a  northern  tribe.  The  Etrurians,  the  Rasena, 
notwithstanding  the  historical  traditions  of  the  Tyrrheno-Pelas- 
gians,  we  are  inclined  to  suppose  a  distinct  race ;  but  many  of  tbe 
other  tribes,  whose  language  had  great  influence  in  tbe  formation 

of 
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of  tbelititin  tongue^  we  osdnot  but  coDiider  coonectedbj:  closer 
or.  incNre  remote  affilktioa  with,  tbe  Bebisgic. stock.  •  A  German 
scholar  bos  written  a  treatise  to  prove  the  *  Identity  of  the  Hindus, 
the  Persians/ the Pelasgtans,  theOermans^  and  the  Slaves;"^  with* 
out  going^  quite  so  far,  we  cannot  help  thinkibg  that  the  Pelasgiaos 
were  the  Indo-Teutonic  race  which  spread  those  remarkable  analo- 
gies of  customs,  and  still  more  of  language,  which  connect  Greece 
and  Rome  with  India.  The  striking  similarity,  not  merely  in 
words,  but  in  grammatical  forms  apd  inflexions^  between  the  Greek 
in  some,  and  the  Latin  in  otfi^  and  distinct  points,  can  only  be 
accounted  for  by  their  transmission  through  some  common  parent. 
And  when  we  find  a  general  tradition  of  Pelasgians  in  both  coun- 
tries, and  this  tradition  attaching  the  same  relationship  as  well  as 
peculiar  character  to  that  race,  we  cannot  but  think  that  there  is 
a  fair  presumption  in  favour  of  this  theory.  Bnt  on  this  point 
we  must  break  off  ;-^a  publication  on  the  Pelasgians,  we  observe 
from  his  correspondence  with  M.  Gerhard,  is  preparing  by  M. 
Panof ka ;  whether  it  will  advance  the  question  much  beyond  the 
Horae  Pelasgicse  of  the. Bishop  of  Peterborough  remains  to  be 
seen  ;<  at  all  events,  the  omxiwfliioh  of  the  eastern  and  western  laO- 
guages  has  been  much  developed  since  the  work  of  the  learned 
prelate  was  printed*  We  .will  oonckide,tben,  with,  repeating,  that 
all  who  take  an  interest  iur  th^  Early  History  of  Italy,  must  study 
this  treatise  of  Signor  Mieali ;  and  sil  who  would  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  peculiar  character  o£  the  ancient  £trurians 
will  find  a  mine  of  institiotion  in  the  engravings  which  accompany 
itatext^  ' 


Art.  VIII. — PencUlings  by  (he  Way  ;  ^Ftrst  Impressions  of  Fo- 

reign  Scenes,  Customs^  and  Manner^.      By  N.  P.  W.      New 

York.   1835. 

'  TT  is  extraordinary,'  says  the  author,  *  how  universal  this  feeling 

•*     soems  to  be  against  America.     A  half  hour  incojr.  in  any 

mixed  company  in  England,  I  should  thin)L,  would  satisfy  the  most 

rose-coloured  doubter  on  the  subject' 

This  feeling,  in  which  we  certainly  do  not  participate,  wifl 
hardly  be  diminished,  ^yherever  it  has  hitherto  prevailed,  by  the 
s^ipearance  pf  these  *  Peacillings.'  Mr.,N.  P.Willis  enjoys, 
we  believe,  some  reputation  in  his  own  country  as  a  writer,  of 
verses.  A  volume  of  his  rhymes  was  lately  reprmted  here,  under 
the  auspices  of  Mr.  Barry  Cornwall ;  but  notwithstanding  that  edi- 

^  Die  IdentitKt  d6r  Hindu,  t*6r8er,  Pelase^r,  Q«rmanen,  und  Slaven,  dargethan 
«ii9«pnu:h6,  ReligioD,  tmd  Skte,  v«o  F.  A.  Kaueh.  /Karbuig.    1829, 
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tor's  authority^  the  contents  seemed  to  us  of  very  slendw  mcril^ 
much  upon  a  par  with  the  young  ladies'  imitations  of  Wordsworth, 
Byron^  and  Moore,  which  crowd  the  gilded  pages  of  our  own 
AnnuaU,  Mr.  Willis's  American  fame  and  glory,  however,  seem 
to  have  procured  for  him  a  favourable  reception  in  the  society  of 
this  country ;  as  indeed  ail  Americans,  whatever  else  they  may  sty 
against  us,  must  admit,  that  whenever  they  have  any,  even  die 
slenderest,  pretensions  to  personal  distinction,  they  are  sure  of 
being  individually  well  treated  among  us  ;  our  houses  are  opeied 
to  them,  eateris  paribm^  far  more  freely  than  to  any  odier  fo- 
reigners ;  and  we  approve  of  this  on  the  whole,  though  we  haio 
observed  not  a  few  cases  in  which  the  results  of  such  liberality 
were  by  no  means  agreeable.  In  Mr.  Willis's  case,  the  result  hu 
been,  Uiat  while  visitmg  about  in  London  and  in  our  provinces  as 
a  young  American  sonnetteer  of  the  most  ultra-sentimental  deli« 
cacy,  be  was  all  the  time  the  regular  paid  correspondent  of  t 
New- York  journal,  in  which,  week  after  week,  appeared  his  prose 
reports  of  what  he  saw  and  heard  in  British  society — these  sane 
fifty  letters  which  now  lie  collected  on  our  table,  and  which,  we 
greatly  fear,  will  tend  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  path  of  toy 
American  traveller  who  may  happen  to  honour  England  with 
his  presence  during  the  next  season  or  two.  Mr.  Willis'f 
prose  is^  we  willingly  admit,  better  than  his  verse :  it  has  Dasy 
obvious  faults,  especially  those  of  exaggeration  and  afiiectatioo; 
but  it  is  decidedly  clever,  and  the  elements  of  what  might 
be  trained  into  a  really  good  style  are  perceptible.  He  has 
depicted  some  of  our  northern  *  scenes  '  in  a  not  unpleasisg 
manner ;  and  his  descriptions  of  '  customs  and  manners '  are 
often  amusing-— bearing  the  impress  of  shrewdness  and  sagaatj, 
but  deriving  their  power  of  entertainment  chiefly  from  the  lights 
which  they  reflect  on  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  author's  own 
country.  For  it  must  be  obvious,  that  when  a  clever  forcigoef 
considers  anything  he  meets  with  in  our  society  as  deserviog  of 
being  painted  in  detail  to  his  own  fellow-countrymen^  that  soqie- 
thing  was  new  to  himself ;  and  accordingly,  from  Mr.  Willis's 
elaborate  portraitures  of  £nglish  interiors,  we  may,  at  all  evests, 
form  a  fair  guess  what  American  breakfasts,  and  dinners,  and 
table-talk  are  not ;  or,  at  all  events — and  this  we  strongly  stispect 
would  be  nearer  the  truth  of  the  case — of  what  these  Aings  are 
not  in  those  circles  of  American  society  with  which  the  iw 
vidual  writer  had  happened  to  be  familiar  before  he  crossed  the 
Atlantic. 

We  advise  our  readers  to  keep  this  last  consideration  in  vicwt 
it  would  certainly  not  at  all  surprise  us  to  bear  that  many  of  this 
person's  ditcaveriea  had  been  received  with  a  share  of  ridicule  k 

his 
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his  own  country ;  that  within  her  limits,  had  the  ilite  of  Aitoerican 
houses  been  opened  to  him  as  liberally  as  some  of  those  of  the 
English  nobility  seem  to  have  been,  he  might  have  found  many  of 
the  features  which  he  has  thought  so  worthy  of  minute  delineation 
here.  We  can  ourselves  bear  witness  that  the  general  tone  of  the 
best  society  of  the  Old  World  does  not  impress  all  American  tra*« 
veliers  with  the  same  startling  effect  of  novelty  which*  it  appears 
to  have  produced  on  the  mind  of  Mr.  Willis.  In  short,  we  are 
apt  to  consider  "him  as  a  just  representative — ^not  of  the  American 
mind  and  manners  generally^  but  only  of  the  young  men  of  fair 
education  among  the  busy,  middling  orders  of  the  mercantile 
cities ;  and  here  again  we  find  nothing  to  make  us  recall  the 
notion  expressed  in  a  former  article,  that  in  our  own  provincial 
towns,  a  diligent  observer  might  very  probably  discover,  at  this 
day,  the  counterpart  of  almost  ever^  trait  which  certain  English 
travellers  have  dwelt  upon,  as  exclusively  characteristic  of  the  do- 
mestic society  of  the  United  States.  We  can  easily  fancy  a  smart 
young  country  attorney,  or  one  of  Mr.  Joseph  Hume's  new  par- 
liamentary nominees,  being  affected  much  as  Mr.  Willis  was,  by 
a  casual  inspection  of  some  of  those  *  English  customs/  which 
Mr.  Willis  has  thought  as  strange  and  foreign  as  if  he  had  wit- 
nessed them  in  Japati.  To  such  persons,  indeed,  we  are,  as  ia 
well  known,  indebted  for  most  of  our  own  late  '  Novels  of 
Fashionable  Life;'  and  perhaps  Mr.  Willis  may  see  reason  to 
regret  that  he  had  not  thrown  his  materials  into  that  form  of 
composition.  A  few  adulteries,  a  divorce,  and  a  duel,  would 
have  cost  him  little  trouble  ;  and  for  the  rest,  it  would  have  only 
been  to  fravestie  the  names  which  he  has  now  produced  with 
as  little  rejjerve  as  English  voyagers  have  been  used  to  bestow  on 
those  of  the  kings  and  dukes  of  the  Guinea  coast. 

In  the  course  of  his  wanderings,  however,  Mr,  Willis  Was 
fortunate  enough  to  be  domesticated  for  a  season  in  some  of  tha 
most  virtuous  as  well  as  refined  of  our  noble  circles ;  and  we 
shall  extract,  as  a  more  than  commonly  favourable  specimen  of 
his  style,  some  passages  from  his '  Letters  written  at  Gordon  Castle, 
in  the  autumn  of  1834.'  Our  readers  will  be  forcibly  reminded  oJF 
Crabbe's  *  Learned  Boy '  staring  through  Silford  Hall  at  the 
apron-string  of  '  Madam  Johnson  ;'  but  mixed  with  this  there  are 
now  and  then  bits  of  solid,  full-grown  ignorance  and  imperti- 
nence, worthy  of  Baron  d'Haussez  himself; — and  over  not  a 
few  of  the  paragraphs  a  varnish  of  conceited  vulgarity,  which— 
call  it  either  Yankee  or  Birmingham — is  far  too  ludicrous  to  be 
seriously  offensive.  With  what  feelings  the  whole  may  have  been 
perused  by  the  generous  lord  and  lady  of  the  castle  themselves,  i% 
la  no  busioeis  of  ours  to  conjecture.     We  repeat  that  we  hava 
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selected  what  seems  to  us,  on  the  whole,  a  very  favourable  speci- 
men of  Mr.  Willis's  manner  of  description  : — 

'  The  immense  iron  gate  surmounted  by  the  Gordon  arms,  the  hand- 
some and  spacious  stone  lodges  on  either  side,  the  canonically  fat 
porter  in  white  stockings  and  eay  livery,  lifting  his  hat  as  he  swux^ 
open  the  massive  portal,  all  besppke  the  entrance  to  a  noble  rea- 
dence.  The  road  within  was  edged  with  velvet  sward,  and  rolled  to 
the  smoothness  of  a  terrace-walk,  the  winding  avenue  lengthened 
away  before,  with  trees  of  every  variety  of  foliage  ;  light  carriages 
passed  me,  dnven  by  ladies  or  gentlemen  bound  on  their  afternoon 
airing;  a  groom  led  up  and  down  two  beautiful  blood-horses,  prancing 
along,  with  side-saddles  and  morocco  stirrups,  and  keepers  with 
hounds  and  terriers  ;  gentlemen  on  foot,  idling  along  tlie  walks,  and 
servants  in  different  liveries,  hurrying  to  and  fro,  betokened  a  scene 
of  busy  gaiety  before  me.  I  had  hardly  noted  these  various  circum- 
stances, before  a  sudden  curve  in  the  road  brought  the  castle  into 
view,  a  vast  stone  pile  with  castellated  wings,  and  in  another  moment 
I  was  at  the  door,  where  a  dozen  lounging  and  powdered  menials  were 
wiuting  on  a  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  their  several  carriages. 
It  was  the  moment  for  the  afternoon  drive. 

*  The  last  phaeton  dashed  away,  and  my  chaise  advanced  to  the 
door.  A  handsome  boy,  in  a  kind  of  page's  dress,  immediately  came  to 
the  window,  addressed  me  by  name,  and  informed  me  that  his  Grace 
was  out  deer-shooting,  but  that  my  room  was  prepared,  and  he  was 
ordered  to  wait  on  me.  I  followed  him  through  a  hall  lined  with 
statues,  doers'  horns,  and  armour,  and  was  ushered  into  a  large  cham- 
ber, looking  out  on  a  park,  extending  with  its  lawns  and  woods  to  the 
edge  of  the  horizon :  a  more  lovely  view  never  feasted  human  eye. 

*  **  Who  is  at  the  castle  ?  "  I  asked,  as  the  boy  busied  himself  in 
unstrapping  my  portmanteau. — '*  Oh,  a  great  many,  sir."  He  stopped 
in  his  occupation,  and  began  counting  on  his  fingers.  "There's 
Lord  Aberdeen,  and  Lord  Claud  Hamilton  and  Lady  Harriette  Ha- 
milton— (them's  his  lordship's  two  step-children,  you  know,  sir)— and 
the  Duchess  of  Richmond,  and  Lady  Sophia  Lennox,  and  Lady  Keith, 
arid  Lord  Mandeville  and  Lord  Aboyne,  and  Lord  Stormont  and  Lady 
Stormont,and  Lord  Morton  and  Lady  Morton,  and  Lady  Alicia,  ^— 
and — ^and — twenty  more,  sir.'*  •♦'Twenty  more  lords  and  ladies!" 
— "  No,  sir ;  that's  all  the  nobility."  "  And  you  can't  remember  the 
names  of  the  others  ?  "— "  No,  sir."  He  vsras  a  proper  page :  he 
could  not  trouble  his  memory  with  the  names  of  commoners.  *'  And 
how  many  sit  down  to  dinner?" — ^»' Above  thirty,  sir,  besides  the 
duke  and  duchess."  **  That  will  do."  And  off  tripped  my  slender 
gentleman  with  his  laced  jacket,  giving  the  fire  a  terrible  stir-up  in  his 
way  out,  and  turning  back  to  inform  me  that  the  dinner-hour  was 
seven  precisely. 

*  It  was  a  mild,  bright  afternoon,  quite  warm  for  the  end  of  an 
English  September ;  and  with  a  fire  in  the  room,  and  a  soft  sunshine 
pouring  in  at  the  windows,  a  seat  by  the  open  casement  was  hi  from 

disagreeable. 
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disagreeable.  I  passed  the  time  till  the  sun  set  looking  out  on  the 
park.  Hill  and  valley  lay  between  my  eye  and  the  horizon  ^  sheep 
fed  in  picturesque  flocks,  and  small  fallow  deer  grazed  near  thena ; 
the  trees  were  planted,  and  the  di«tant  forest  shaped,  by  the  hand  of 
taste ;  and  broad  and  beautiful  as  was  the  expanse  taken  in  by  the 
eye,  it  was  evidently  one  princely  possession.  A  mile  froni  the  castle 
wall,  the  shaven  sward  extended  in  a  carpet  of  velvet  softness,  as 
bright  as  emerald,  studded  by  clumps  of  shrubbery,  like  flowers 
wrought  elegantLy  on  tapestry  ;  and  across  it  bounded  occasionally  a 
hare,  and  the  pheasants  fed  undisturbed  near  the  thickets,  or  a  lady 
-with  flowing  riding-dress  and  flaunting  feathel|  dashed  into  sight  upon 
her  fleet  blood-palfrey,  and  was  lost  the  next  moment  in  the  woods, — 
or  a  hoy  put  his  pony  to  its  mettle  up  the  ascent,  or  a  gamekeeper 
idled  into  sight,  with  his  gun  in  the  hollow  of  his  arm,  and  his  hounds 
at  his  heels.  And  all  this  little  world  of  enjoyment  and  luxury,  and 
beauty,  lay  in  the  hand  of  one  man,  and  was  created  by  his  wealth  in 
these  northern  wilds  of  Scotland — a  day's  journey  almost  from  the 
possession  of  any  other  human  being.  I  never  realized  so  forcibly  the 
splendid  results  of  wealth  and  primogeniture. 

'  The  sun  set  in  a  blaze  of  fire  among  the  pointed  firs  crowning  the 
hills ;  and  by  the  occasional  prance  of  a  horse's  feet  on  the  gravel, 
and  the  roll  of  rapid  wheels,  and  now  and  then  a  gay  laugh  and  merry 
voices,  the  different  parties  were  returning  to  the  castle.  Soon  after 
a  loud  gong  sounded  through  the  gallery — ^the  signal  to  dress  ;  and  I 
left  my  musing  occupation  unwillingly  to  make  my  toilet  for  an  ap- 
pearance in  a  formidable  circle  of  titled  aristocrats,  not  one  of  whom 
I  had  ever  seen — the  duke  himself  a  stranger  to  me,  except  through 
the  kind  letter  of  invitation  lying  upon  the  table. 

*  I  was  sitting  by  the  fire,  imagining  forms  and  faces  for  the  dif- 
ferent persons  who  had  been  named  to  me,  when  there  was  a  knock 
at  the  door,  and  a  tall,  white-haired  gentleman,  of  noble  physiognomy, 
but  singularly  cordial  address,  entered,  with  the  broad  red  riband  of  a 
duke  across  his  breast,  and  welcomed  me  most  heartily  to  the  castle.' 

We  are  rather  surprised  that  a  man  who  had  travelled  largely  in 
Europe,  and  spent  at  least  one  winter  in  London,  should  have 
mistaken  a  gallant  generaFs  well-won  red  riband  for  a  badge  of 
his  hereditary  rank.     But  let  Mr.  Willis  proceed — 

*The  gong  sounded  at  the  next  moment,  and,  in  our  way  down,  he 
named  over  his  other  guests,  and  prepared  me  in  a  measure  for  the 
introductions  which  followed.  The  drawing-room  was  crowded  like 
a  soirSe,  The  duchess,  a  very  tall  and  very  handsome  woman,  with  a 
snule  of  the  most  winning  sweetness^  received  me  at  the  door,  and  I 
was  presented  successively  to  every  person  present.  Dinner  was 
announced  immediately ;  and  the  difficult  question  of  precedence  being 
sooner  settled  than  I  had  ever  seen  it  before  in  so  large  a  party,  we 
passed  through  files  of  servants  to  the  dining-room.' 

We  should  have  supposed  Mr.  Willis  might  have  observed 
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before  fhiB  time^  that  there  are  and  can  be  no  difficulties  about 
precedence,  where  almost  all  the  company  have  fixed  rank.  At 
New  York  the  aflfair  is  no  doubt  a  very  troublesome  one. 

'  It  was  a  large  and  very  lofty  hall,  supported  at  the  ends  by  marble 
columns,  within  which  was  stationed  a  band  of  music,  playing  delight* 
fully.  The  walls  were  lined  with  full-length  family  pictures,  from 
old  knights  in  armour  to  the  modern  dukes  in  hilt  of  Vie  Gortkm 
plaid[\^  ;  and  on  the  sideboards  stood  services  of  gold  plate,  the  moot 
gorgeously  massive  and  the  most  beautiful  in  workmanship  I  have 
ever  seen.  There  were  among  the  vases  several  large  coursing-cups, 
Von  by  the  duke's  hounds,  of  exquiMte  shape  and  ornament. 

'  I  tell  into  my  place  between  a  gentleman  and  a  very  beautiful 
woman,  of  perhaps  twenty-two,  neither  of  whose  names  I  remembered, 
though  I  had  but  just  been  introduced.  The  duke  probably  antici- 
pated as  much,  and  as  I  took  my  seat  he  called  out  to  me,  from  the 

top  of  the  table,  that  I  had  upon  my  right  Lady ,  *•  the  moit 

agreeable  woman  in  Scotland.'*  It  was  unnecessary  to  say  that  she 
was  the  most  lovely. 

'  I  have  been  struck  everywhere  in  England  with  the  beauty  of  the 
higher  classes ;  and  as  I  looked  around  toe  upon  the  aristocratic  com- 
pany at  the  table,  I  thought  I  had  never  seen  **  heaven's  image  doubk- 
stamped  as  man  and  noble"  so  unequivocally  clear.  There  were  two 
young  men  and  four  or  five  young  ladies  of  rank — and  &ve  or  six 
people  of  more  decided  personal  attractions  could  scarcely  be  found : 
the  style  of  form  and  face  at  the  same  time  being  of  that  cast  of  8up^ 
riority  which  goes  by  the  expressive  name  of  "  thoroughbred."  There 
is  a  striking  difference  in  this  respect  between  England  and  the  coun- 
tries of  the  continent :  the  paysans  of  France  and  the  c<miadifdo{ 
Italy  being  physically  far  superior  to  their  degenerate  masters ;  while 
the  gentry  and  nobility  of  England  differ  from  the  peasantry  in  limb 
and  feature,  as  the  racer  differs  from  the  dray-horse,  or  the  greyhound 
from  the  cur.  The  contrast  between  the  maimers  of  English  and 
French  gentlemen  is  quite  as  striking.  The  empressemeni,  the  warmth, 
the  shrug  and  gesture  of  the  Parisian;  and  the  working  eyebrow't 
dilating  or  contracting  eye,  and  conspirator-like  action  of  the  Italim 
in  the  most  common  conversation,  are  the  antipodes  of  English  high- 
breeding.  I  should  say  a  North  American  Indian,  in  his  more  digni- 
fied phase,  approached  nearer  to  the  manner  of  an  English  nobleman 
than  any  other  person.  The  calm  repose  of  person  and  feature,  the 
self-possession  under  all  circumstances,  that  incapability  of  surprise 
or  dSreglementy  and  that  decision  about  the  slightest  circumstance, 
and  the  apparent  certainty  that  he  is  acting  absolutely  comme  ilfavt, 
is  equally  **  gentlemanlike"  and  Indianlike.  You  cannot  astonish  an 
English  gentleman.  If  a  man  goes  into  a  fit  at  his  side,  or  a  servant 
drops  a  dish  upon  his  shoulder,  or  he  hears  that  the  house  is  on  fire, 
he  sets  down  his  wine-glass  with  the  same  deliberation.  He  has 
made  up  his  mind  what  to  do  in  all  possible  cases,  and  he  does  it. 
He  is  cold  at  a  first  introduction,  and  may  bow  stiffly  (which  he 
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alvrays  does)  in  drinking  wine  \dth  jrou,  bnt  it  is  his  manner ;  and  he 
would  think  an  Englishman  out  of  his  senses,  who  should  bow  down 
to  his  very  plate  and  smile  as  a  Frenchman  does  on  a  similar  occasion. 
Rather  chilled  by  this,  you  ard  a  little  astonished  when  the  ladies 
hare  left  the  table,  and  he  closes  his  chair  up  to  you,  to  receive  an 
invitation  to  pass  a  month  witl\  him  at  his  country-house,  and  to  dis* 
cover  that  at  the  very  moment  he  bowed  so  coldly  he  was  thinking 
how  he  should  contrive  to  facilitate  your  plans  for  getting  to  him  or 
seeing  the  country  to  advantage  on  the  way. 

^  T^e  band  ceased  playing  when  the  ladies  left  the  table,  the  gen- 
tlemen closed  up,  conversation  assumed  a  merrier  cast,  coffee  and 
chaste-caf^  were  brought  in  when  the  wines  began  to  be  circulated 
more  slowly ;  and  at  eleven,  there  wis  a  general  move  to  the  drawing- 
room.  Cards,  tea,  and  music  filled  up  the  time  till  twelve,  and  then 
the  ladies  took  their  departure,  and  the  gentlemen  sat  down  to  supper. 
I  got  to  bed  somewhere  about  two  o'clock ;  and  thus  ended  an  evening 
winch  i  had  anticipated  as  stiff  and  embarrassing,  but  which  is  marked 
in  my  tablets  as  one  of  the  most  social  and  kindly  I  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  record  on  my  travels.  I  have  described  it,  and  shall 
describe  others  minutely — and  I  hope  there  is  no  necessity  of  re« 
minding  any  one  that  my  apology  for  thus  disclosing  scenes  of  pnvfite 
life  has  been  already  maide.  Their  interest  pis  sketches  by  an  Ame- 
rican of  the  society  that  most  interests  Americans^  and  the  distance  at 
vjhich  they  are  published^  justify  them,  I  would  hope,  from  any  charge 
of  indelicacy.* 

We  can  well  believe  that  Mr.  Willis  has  been  depicting  the  sort 
of  society  that  most  interests  his  countrymen ; — 

*  Born  to  be  slaves  and  struggling  to  be  lords,' 
their  servile  adulation  of  rank  and  title — their  stupid  admiration 
of  processions  and  levees,  and  so  forth,  are  leading  features  iu 
almost  all  the  American  books  of  travels  that  we  have  met  with — 
and  the  same  spirit  shows  itself  largely  in  the  present  author.  But 
we  do  not  exactly  see  how  the  fact  of  these  letters  having  been  first 
published  in  a  New  York  newspaper  can  at  all  affect  the  question 
of  delicacy  or  indelicacy  :  hitherto^  however,  we  have  not  quoted 
anything  very  offensive.  For  some  things  in  the  next  day's  journal 
we  certainly  cannot  say  so  much — 

*  I  arose  late  on  the  first  morning  after  my  arrival  at  Gordon  Cattle, 
and  found  the  large  party  already  assembled  about  the  breakfast- 
table.  I  was  struck  on  entering  with  the  different  air  of  the  room. 
The  deep  windows,  opening  out  upon  the  park,  had  the  effect  of 
•ombre  landscapes  in  oaken  frames ;  the  troops  of  liveried  servants, 
the  glitter  of  plate,  the  music,  that  had  contributed  to  the  splendour 
of  the  scene  the  night  before,  were  gone ;  the  duke  sat  laughing  at 
the  head  of  the  table,  with  a  newspaper  in  his  hand,  dressed,  in  a 
coarse  shooting-jacket  and  coloured  cravat ;  the  duchess  was  in  a 
plain  moming^dress  and  cap  of  the  simplest  character ;  and  the  high- 
bom 
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bom  women  about  the  table,  wbom  I  bad  left  glittering  witfi  jewels 
aod  dressed  in  all  tbe  attractions  of  fasbion,  appeared  witb  tbe  sim- 
plest coiffure  and  a  toilet  of  studied  plainness.  The  ten  or  twehe 
noblemen  present  were  engrossed  witb  their  letters  or  newspapers 
over  tea  and  toast ;  and  in  them,  perhaps,  tbe  transiiormation  was  still 
greater.  The  soign^  man  of  fashion  of  tbe  night  before,  faultless  in 
costume  and  distiuguisbed  in  his  appearance,  in  tbe  full  f<Mt»  of  the 
term,  was  enveloped  now  in  a  coat  of  fustian,  witb  a  coarse  waistcoat 
of  plaid,  a  gingham  cravat,  and  hob-nailed  shoes  (for  shooting),  and 
in  place  of  the  gay  hilarity  of  the  supper-table,  wore  a  face  of  calm 
indifference,  and  ate  bis  breakfast  and  read  tbe  paper  in  a  rarely 
broken  silence.  I  toondered^  as  I  looked  about  me,  what  would  be  the 
impression  of  many  people  in  fhy  oum  country,  could  they  look  in 
upon  that  plain  party,  aware  that  it  was  composed  of  the  proudest  no- 
bility and  tbe  highest  fashion  of  England* ! ! ! 

Mr.  Willis's  astonishment  that  the  duke  and  his  guests  did  not 
go  a-shooting  in  red  and  green  ribands,  8cc.  &c.,  is  particularly 
delightful.  We  are  reminded  of  the  monkish  illuminations  where 
kings  and  queens  are  represented  as  lying  in  bed  with  their  crowns 
and  sceptres— 

^  Breakfast  in  England  is  a  confidential  and  unceremonious  hour, 
and  servants  are  genercdly  dispensed  witb.  This  is  to  me,  I  confess, 
an  advantage  it  has  over  every  other  meat  I  detest  eating  with 
twenty  tall  fellows  standing  opposite,  whose  business  it  is  to  watch 
me.  The  coffee  and  tea  were  on  the  table,  with  toast,  muffins,  oat- 
cakes, marmalades,  jellies,  fish,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  a  Scotch 
breakfast ;  and  on  the  sideboard  stood  cold  meats  for  those  who  liked 
them,  and. they  were  expected  to  go  to  it  and  help  tbemselres. 
Nothing  could  be  more  easy,  unceremonious,  and  affable,  than  the 
whole  tone  of  the  meal.  One  after  another  rose  and  fell  into  groups 
in  the  windows,  or  walked  up  and  down  the  long  room,  and,  with 
one  or  two  others,  I  joined  the  duke  at  the  head  of  the  table,  who 
gave  us  some  interesting  particulars  of  the  salmon  fisheries  of  the 
Spey.  The  privilege  of  fishing  the  river  within  his  lands  is  bought 
of  him  at  the  pretty  sum  of  eight  thousand  pounds  a-year !  A  salmon 
was  brought  in  for  me  to  see,  as  of  remarkable  size,  which  was  not 
more  than  half  the  weight  of  our  common  American  sahnon. 

*  The  ladies  went  off  unaccompanied  to  their  walks  in  the  park  and 
other  avocations ;  those  bound  for  the  covers  joined  the  gamekeepers, 
who  were  waiting  with  their  dogs  in  the  leash  at  the  stables ;  some 
paired  off  to  the  billiard-room,  and  I  was  left  with  Lord  Aberdeen  m 
the  breakfast-room  alone.  The  Tory  ex-minister  made  a  thousand 
inquiries,  with  great  apparent  interest,  about  America.  When  Secre- 
tary for  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  Wellington  Cabinet,  he  had  known 
Mr.  M*Lane  intimately.  He  said  he  seldom  had  been  so  impressed 
with  a  man's  honesty  and  straightforwardness,  and  never  did  puUk 
business  with  anjr  on©  with  more  pleasure.  He  admired  Mr.  M'l^me, 
and  hoped  be  enjoyed  bis  friendship.    He  wished  he  might  retnni  as 
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our  minister  to  England.  One  such  honourable,  uncoinph>nu8ingf  man, 
he  taid^  was  worth  a  score  of  practised  dipUmcduU.  He  spoke  of  Gal- 
latin and  Rush  in  the  same  flattering  manner,  but  recurred  continually 
to  Mr.  M*Lane,  of  whom  he  could  scarce  say  enough.  His  politics 
would  naturally  lead  him  to  approve  of  the  administration  of  General 
Jackson,  but  he  seemed  to  admire  the  President  Tery  much  as  a  man.* 

It  is  now  that  we  begin  to  feel  how  impossible  it  is  for  any  man 
to  write  a  book  upon  this  plan  without  falling  into  scrapes  which, 
if  he  has  any  fund  of  sense  and  feelings  he  will  repent  all  the  rest 
of  his  days.  It  is  fortunate  in  this  particular  case,  that  what 
Lord  Aberdeen  said  to  Mr.  Willis  might  be  repeated  in  print 
without  paining  any  of  the  persons-  his  lordship  talked  of:  but 
what  he  did  say,  he  said  under  the  impression  that  the  guest  of  the 
Duke  of  Gordon  was  a  gentleman ;  and  there  are  abundance  of 
passages  in  Mr.  Willis's  book  which  can  Jeave  no  doubt  that,  had 
the  noble  earl  spoken  in  a  different  sense,  it  would  not,  at  all 
events,  have  been  from  any  feeling  of  what  was  due  to  his  lordship, 
or  to  himself,  that  Mr.  Willis  would  have  hesitated  to  report  the 
conversation  with  equal  freedom.  We  do  not  doubt  that  the  next 
paragraph  was  meant  to  be  the  very  quintessence  of  politeness^ — 
but  we,  nevertheless,  consider  it  with  unmitigated  disgust — 

*  Lord  Aberdeen  has  the  name  of  being  the  proudest  and  coldest 
aristocrat  of  England.  It  is  amusing  to  see  the  person  who  bears 
such  a  character' ! 

We  think  Mr.  Willis  should  have,  at  least,  informed  us  where 
he  had  picked  up  his  notions  of  this  nobleman's  name  and  cha- 
racter. Does  he  study  the  radical  newspapers  for  views  of  our 
eminent  men,  and  then  amuse  himself  with  getting  introductions 
to  their  country-houses,  that  he  niiay  see  how  far  the  original 
corresponds  with  the  caricature  ? 

'  He  is  of  the  middle  height,  rather  clumsily  made,  with  an  address 
more  of  sober  dignity  than  of  pride  or  reserve.  With  a  black  coat 
much  worn,  and  always  too  large  for  him,  a  pair  of  coarse  check 
trousers  very  ill  made,  a  waistcoat  buttoned  up  to  his  throat,  and  a 
cravat  of  the  most  primitive  negUgk — his  aristocracy  is  certainly  not  in 
his  dress.  His  manners  are  of  absolute  simplicity,  amountmg  almost 
to  want  of  style.  He  crosses  his  hands  behind  him  and  balances  on 
his  heels ;  in  conversation  his  voice  is  low  and  cold,  and  he  seldom 
nmiles.  Yet  there  is  a  certain  benignity  in  his  countenance,  and  an 
indefinable  superiority  and  high  breeding  in  his  simple  address,  that 
would  betray  his  rank  after  a  few  minutes'  conversation  to  any  shrewd 
observer.  It  is  only  in  his  manner  toward  the  ladies  of  the  party  that 
be  would  be  immediately  distinguishable  from  men  of  lower  rank.* 

It  is  obvious  that  Mr.  Willis  considers  Lord  Aberdeen's  per- 
sonal manners  as  not  less  characteristic  of  an  earl,  than  the  duke's 
red  riband  was  yesterday  of  bis  stiH  higher  station  in  the  peerage. 
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*  Til*  Tomine  of  Gordon  castle  was  what  eaoh  one  choee  to  maike  it 
Between  breakfast  and  lunch  the  ladiee  were  generally  invisible,  and 
the  gentlemen  rode  or  shot,  or  played  billiardi,  or  kept  their  roomg. 
At  two  o'clock,  a  dish  or  two  of  hot  game  and  a  profosion  of  cold 
meats  were  set  on  the  small  tables  in  the  dining-room,  and  everybody 
came  in  for  a  kind  of  lounging  half-meal,  which  occupied  perhtpi  aa 
hour.  Thence  all  adjourned  to  the  drawing-room,  under  the  windows 
of  which  were  drawn  up  carriages  of  all  descrip^ns,  with  grooma, 
outriders,  footmen,  and  saddle-horses  for  gentlemen  and  ladiei 
Parties  were  then  made  up  for  driving  or  riding,  and  from  a  pony- 
chaise  to  a  phaeton  and  four,  there  was  no  class  of  vehicle  whicb  was 
not  at  your  disposal.  In  ten  minutes  the  carriages  were  usually  aU 
filled,  and  away  they  flew,  some  to  the  banks  of  the  Spey  or  tbe  aea- 
side,  some  to  the  drives  in  the  park,  and  with  the  delight^l  conscious- 
ness that,  speed  where  you  would,  the  horizon  scarce  limited  the  pos- 
session oif  your  host,  and  you  were  everywhere  at  home.  The  orna- 
mental gates  flying  open  at  your  approach,  miles  distant  from  the 
castle ;  the  herds  of  red  deer  trooping  away  from  the  sound  of  wheels 
in  the  silent  park ;  the  stately  pheasants  feeding  tamely  in  the  im- 
mense preserves ;  the  hares  scarce  troubling  themselves  to  get  out  of 
the  length  of  the  whip ;  the  stalking  gamekeepers  lifting  their  haU  is 
the  dark  recesses  of  the  forest — there  was  something  in  this  perpetual 
reminding  of  yot^r  privileges^  which,  as  a  novelty,  was  far  from  dis- 
agreeable. I  could  not  at  the  time  bring  myself  to  feel,  what  p^kap 
would  be  more  poetical  and  republicafiy  ( ! ! )  that  a  ride  in  the  wild  aod 
unfenced  forest  of  my  own  country  would  have  been  more  to  mytaste.^ 

The  next  paragraph  amused  us  particularly.  The  Duchess  of 
Gordon,  it  seems,  in  driving  Mr.  Willis  through  her  park  in  a 
pony-chaise,  made  some  inquiries  about  the  trees  of  the  Ame- 
rican forests ;  his  commentary  is  as  follows  : — 

'  People  in  Europe  are  more  curious  about  the  comparison  of  the 
natural  productions  of  America  with  those  of  England,  than  about 
our  social  and  political  differences.  A  man  who  does  not  care  to 
know  whether  the  president  has  destroyed  the  bank,  or  the  bank  the 
president,— or  whether  Mrs.  Trollope  has  flattered  the  Americans  or 
not, — will  be  very  much  interested  to  know  if  the  pine-tree  in  his 
park  is  comparable  to  the  same  tree  in  America ;  if  the  same  cattle  are 
found  there,  or  the  woods  stocked  with  the  same  game  as  his  own. 
I  would  recommend  a  little  study  of  trees  particularly,  and  of  vegeta^ 
tion  generally,  as  valuable  knowledge  for  an  American  coming  abroad. 
I  think  there  is  nothing  on  which  I  have  been  so  often  questioned.' 

Kotwithstauding  all  his  experience^  Mr.  Willis  cannot  under- 
stand why  English  ladies  and  gentlemen  should,  in  conversing  with 
an  American,  select  topics  on  which  there  is  no  risk  of  any  serious 
differences  of  opinion,— or  questions  which  are  likely  to  bring  out 
something  like  satisfactory  information.  His  vanity,  perhaps  his 
national  rather  than  his  personal  vanity,  blinds  him.     He  Dever 

suspects 
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suspects  that  an  indif  idud  who  would  not  give  one  fig  for  Ais 
ppioion  about  the  social  differences  of  England  and  America — and 
who  would  be  more  likely  to  judge  Mrs.  Trollope  from  observation 
of  Mr.  Willis  himself  than  to  adopt  Mr.  Willis's  criticisms  on  that 
ladj^s  book — might  give  Mr.  Willis  full  credit  for  having  a  pair  of 
good  ejes  in  his  head  and  being  able  to  tell  wherein  the  trees, 
cattle,  and  game  of  a  Scotch  domain  differed  from  those  of  an 
American  forest.  This  passage,  by  the  way,  confirms  our  sus- 
picion of  Mr.  Willis's  own  cockneyism :  we  really  had  not  suspected 
the  existence  of  any  class  of  American  travellers  to  whom  it  could 
be  at  all  needful  to  point  out  ^  a  little  study  of  trees '  as  *  valuable 
knowledge  before  coming  abroad.'  But  what  Mr.  Willis  himself 
says  in  the  sequel  about  the  '  repose '  of  *  high  life '  might  ha? e 
of  itself  sufficed  to  make  him  scratch  this  precious  paragraph  from 
his  tablets.     He  goes  on  :-^ 

*  The  number  at  the  dinner-table  of  Gordon  Castle  was  seldom  less 
than  thirty,  but  the  company  was  continually  varied  by  departures 
and  arrivals.  No  sensadon  was  made  by  either  one  or  the  other.  A 
travelling-carriage  dashed  up  to  the  door,  was  disburdened  of  its  load, 
and  drove  round  to  the  stables,  and  the  question  was  seldom  asked, 
••  Who  is  arrived  ?  "  You  were  sure  to  see  at  dinner — and  an  addi- 
tion of  half  a  dozen  to  the  party  made  no  perceptible  difierence  in 
anything.  Leave-takings  were  managed  in  the  same  quiet  way. 
AcHens  were  made  to  the  duke  and  duchess,  and  to  no  one  else  except 
he  happened  to  encounter  the  parting  guest  upon  the  staircase  or 
were  more  than  a  common  acquaintance.  In  short,  in  every  way  the 
g^ne  of  life  seemed  weeded  out,  and  if  unhappiness  or  ennui  found  its 
way  into  the  castle,  it  was  introduced  in  the  sufferer's  own  bosom. 
For  me,  I  gave  myself  up  to  enjoyment  with  an  abandon  I  could  not 
resist.  With  kindness  and  courtesy  in  every  look,  the  luxuries  and 
comforts  of  a  regal  establishment  at  my  freest  disposal ;  solitude  when 
I  pleased,  company  when  I  pleased,  the  whole  visible  horizon  fenced 
in  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  household,  of  which  I  was  a  temporary  por- 
tion, and  no  enemy  except  time  and  the  gout,  I  felt  as  if  I  had  been 
spirited  into  some  castle  of  felicity,  and  had  not  come  by  the  royal 
mail  coach  at  all.  The  great  spell  of  high  life  in  this  country  seems 
to  be  repose.  All  violent  sensations  are  avoided,  as  out  of  taste.  In 
conversation,  nothing  is  so  "  odd"  (a  word,  by  the  way,  that  in  England 
means  everything  disagreeable)  as  emphasis  or  startling  epithet, 
or  gesture,  and  in  common  intercourse  nothing  so  vulgar  as  any  ap- 

E roach  to  "  a  scene."  The  high-bred  Englishman  studies  to  express 
imself  in  the  plainest  words  that  will  convey  his  meaning,  and  is  just 
as  simple  and  calm  in  describing  the  death  of  his  friend,  and  just  as 
technical,  so  to  speak,  as  in  discussing  the  weather.  For  all  extraor* 
dinary  admiration  the  word  *«  capital  *'  suffices  ;  for  all  ordinary  praise 
the  word  "nice!"  for  all  condemnation  in  morals,  manners,  or  reli- 
gk)n,  the  word  "  odd !  "  To  express  yourself  out  of  this  simple  vo- 
cabulary 
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cabulary  is  to  raise  the  eyebrows  of  the  whole  comjttay  at  once,  aod 
to  stamp  yourself  under-bred  or  a  foreigner.  This  sounds  ridiculous, 
but  it  is  the  exponent  not  only  of  good  breeding  but  of  the  true  phi- 
losophy of  social  lif6.  The  general  happiness  of  a  party  consists  in 
giving  every  individual  an  equal  chance,  and  in  wounding  no  one's  self- 
love.  What  is  called  an  **  overpowering  person "  is  immediately 
shunned,  for  he  talks  too  much,  and  excites  too  much  attention.  In 
any  other  country  he  would  be  called  **  arousing."  He  is  considered 
here  as  a  mere  monopolizer  of  the  general  interest,  and  his  laurds, 
talk  he  never  so  well,  shadow  the  rest  of  the  company.  Yon  meet 
your  most  intimate  friend  in  society  after  a  long  separation,  and  be 
gives  you  his  hand  as  if  you  had  parted  at  break&st.  If  he  had  ex- 
pressed all  he  felt,  it  would  have  been  **  a  scene,"  and  the  repose 
of  the  company  would  have  been  disturbed.' 

There  is  some  truth,  as  well  as  a  great  deal  of  exaggeration,  in 
this  little  lecture  of  our  arbiter  elegantiarvm ;  bUt  we  think  his 
vanity  has  again  deceived  him  when  he  proceeds  to  account  for 
some  of  (we  presume)  his  own  less  fortunate  experiences  in  EngUsh 
society,  simply  on  the  grounds  thus  alluded  to  : — 

*  You  invite  a  clever  man  to  dine  with  you,  and  he  enriches  his  de- 
scriptions with  new  epithets  and  original  words.  He  is  offensive.  He 
eclipses  the  language  of  your  other  guests,  and  is  out  of  keeping  with 
the  received  and  subdued  tone  to  which  the  most  common  intellect 
rises  with  ease.' 

We  can  conceive  of  much  more   offensive  things  in  '  a  clever 

man  '  than  either  his  '  new  epithets^  or  bis  '  original  words  ;'  and 

we  extremely  doubt  that — 

*  The  "  unsafeness  of  Americans  "  in  society  (I  quote  a  phrase  1  have 

heard  used  a  thousand  times)  arises  wholly  from  the  American  habit 

of  applying  high-wrought  language  to  trifles.* 

He  adds, — 

'  The  natural  consequence  is  continual  misapprehension,  offence  is 
given  where  none  was  intended ;  words  that  have  no  meaning  are  the 
ground  of  quarrels,  and  gentlkmbk  arb  sht  of  us  I ! ' 
We  hope  the  explanation  may  be  satisfactory  to  the  shy  gentlemen 
of  whom  Mr.  Willis  complains. 

Mr.  Willis's  letters  from  Edinburgh  are  singularly  barren  ;  and 
yet  he  was  there  at  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  those  active 
gastro-patetics  who  are  pleased  to  call  themselves  the  British 
Association  of  Science^* — and  moreover  of  what  was  called  the 

*  The  body  has  since  held  a  successful  festival  at  Dublin,  and  Bristol  ig  the  aext 
point  of  attraction.  There  all  the  talents  ate  to  conf^regate,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing the  comparative  anatomy  and  gastronomic  phenomena  of  Ckeiemm  Mfdm 
(called  by  the  unassociaied,  tubtls) — and  we  understand  that  the  Coqioration  of  that 
ancient  city,  eager  to  encourage  merit,  and  determined  not  to  be  outdone  by  the 
Universities,  have  resolved  to  confer  the  degree  of  Alderman  on  the  most  e£Bcient(tf 
the  performers. 

Grey, 
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Grey,  but  was  in  reality  the  Brougham,  dinner  of  August,  1834. 
Our  traveller^  luckily  we  believe  for  all  his'  senses,  was  not  at  the 
dinner, — but  he  went  to  the  '  Grey  Ball'  of  the  night  after : — 

'  Dancing  was  going  on  with  great  spirit  when  we  entered ;  Lord 
Grey's  statesman-like  head  was  bowing  industriously  on  the  platform  ; 
Lady  Grey  and  her  daughters  sat  looking  on  from  the  same  elevated 
position,  and  Lord  Brougham's  ugliest  and  shrewdest  of  human  faces 
flitted  about  through  the  crowd,  good  fellow  to  everybody,  and  followed 
by  all  eyes  but  those  of  the  young.  Gne  or  two  of  the  Scotch  nobi- 
lity were ;  but  whiggism  is  not  popular  amohg  le$  hauies  volailles,  and 
the  ball,  though  crowded,  was  but  thinly  sprinkled  with  "  porcelain." ' 

We  fancy  our  readers  may  have  bad  enough  of  this  '  illustrious 
stranger ;'  but  we  cannot  think  of  concluding  without  one  speci- 
men of  his  *  Life  in  London ;'  and  we  select  from  a  letter  which 
one  would  naturally  expect  to  be  as  little  offensive  as  any  letter  of 
such  a  series  could  well  be — viz.,  that  in  which  Mr.  Willis  gives 
the  world  an  account  of  his  first  meeting  with  Mr.  Moore.  This 
occurred  at  a  dinner  given  by  the  Countess  of  Blessington  to  a 
very  small  party — all  of  whom,  be  it  observed,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  poetaster,  were  obviously  familiar  friends  ^nd 
acquaintance  of  the  poet. 

'  I  was  at  Lady  Blessiugton's  at  eight.  Moore  had  not  arrived, 
but  the  other  persons  of  the  party — a  Russian  count,  who  spoke  all 
the  languages  of  Europe  as  well  as  his  own ;  a  Roman  banker,  whose 
dynasty  is  more  powerful  than  the  pope's ;  a  clever  English  nobleman ; 
and  the  "  observed  of  all  observers,"  Count  D'Orsay,  stood  in  the 
window  upon  the  park,  killing,  as  they  might,  the  melancholy  twilight 
half  hour  preceding  dinner. 

*  '^  Mr.  Moore  I "  cried  the  footman  at  the  bottom  of  the  staircase. 
*'  Mr.  Moore  ! "  cried  the  footman  at  the  top.  And  with  his  glass  at 
his  eye,  stumbling  over  an  ottoman  between  his  near-sightedness 
and  the  darkness  of  the  room,  enter  the  poet.  Half  a  glance  tells 
you  that  he  is  at  home  on  a  carpet.  Sliding  his  little  feet  up  to  Lady 
Blessington  (of  whom  he  was  a  lover  when  she  was  sixteen,  and  to 
whom  some  of  the  sweetest  of  his  songs  were  written),  he  made  his 
compliments  with  a  gayety  and  an  ease,  combined  with  a  kind  of 
worshipping  deference,  that  was  worthy  of  a  prime  minister  at  the 
court  of  love.  , 

*  Dinner  was  announced  ;  the  Russian  handed  down  ^  miladi,"  and 
I  found  myself  seated  opposite  Moore,  ^vith  a  blaze  of  light  on  his 
Bacchus  head,  and  the  mirrors  with  which  the  superb  octagonal  room 
is  pannelled  reflecting  every  motion. 

*  The  soup  vanished  in  the  busy  silence  that  beseems  it ;  and  as 
the  courses  commenced  their  procession,  Lady  Blessington  4ed  the 
conyersation  with  the  brilliancy  and  ease  for  which  she  is  remarkable 
over  all  the  women  of  her  time. Her  excessive  beautj  is  less  an 

mspiration 
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inspiration  ^an  the  wondrous  talent  with  which  she  draws  litmi 
every  person  around  her  his  peculiar  excellence.  Talking  better  than 
anybody  else,  and  narrating,  particularly^  with  a  graphic  power  that  I 
never  saw  excelled,  this  distinguished  woman  seems  striving  only  to 
make  others  unfold  themselves  ;  and  never  had  diffidence  (  f  f)  a  more 
apprehensive  and  encouraging  listener.  But  this  is  a  subject  with 
which  I  should  never  be  done. 

*  Some  one  remarked  that  Scott's  Life  of  Napoleon  was  a  failure. 
**  I  think  little  of  it,"  said  Moore ;  '*  but,  after  all,  it  was  an  embar- 
rassing task,  and  Scott  did  what  a  wise  man  would  do — made  as  mDch 
of  his  subject  as  was  politic  and  necessary,  and  no  more."  **  It  will 
not  live,"  said  some  one  else ;  "  as  much  because  it  is  a  bad  book,  as 
because  it  is  the  life  of  an  individual."  * 

We  presume  it  was  nobody  but  Mr.  Willis  that  could  have  made 
this  last  remark  to  the  author  of  the  Life  of  Sheridan^  the  Life  of 
Byron,  and  the  Life  and  Death  of  Lord  £dward  Fitzgerald. 
Lady  Blessington^  no  doubt,  felt  rather  awkward ;  but  Mr.  Moore 
turned  the  corner  adroitly  and  airily : — 

''*But  whai  an  individual!"  Moore  replied.  "Voltaire's  life  of 
Charles  the  Twelflh  was^  the  life  of  an  individual ;  yet  that  will  live 
and  be  read  as  long  as  there  is  a  book  in  the  world  ;  and  what  was 
he  to  Napoleon  ?  " 

Mr.  Moore  might  have  appealed  to  better  things  than  Voltaire's 
Life  of  Charles  the  Twelfth ;  but  let  that  pass.  We  much  doubt 
if  all  the  pretty  things  which  we  have  quoted  will  so  far  propitiate 
Lady  Blessington  as  to  make  her  again  admit  to  her  table  th^ 
animal  who  has  printed  what  ensues  :— > 

*  O'Connell  was  mentioned.  '*  He  is  a  pOfFerful  creature,"  said 
Moore ;  **  but  his  eloquence  has  done  great  harm  both  to  England 
and  Ireland.  There  is  nothing  so  powerful  as  oratory.  The  faculty 
of  « thinking  on  his  legi '  is  a  tremendous  engine  in  the  hands  of  any 
man.  There  is  an  undue  admiration  for  this  faculty,  and  a  sway  per* 
mitted  to  it,  which  was  always  more  dangerous  to  a  country  than  any- 
thing else.  Lord  Aithorp  is  a  wonderful  instance  of  what  a  man  may 
do  without  talking.  There  is  a  general  confidence  in  him — a  univer- 
sal belief  in  his  hoAesty,  which  serves  him  instead.  Peel  is  a  fine 
speaker,  but,  admirable  as  he  had  been  as  an  oppositionist,  he/aflfrf 
when  he  came  to  lead  the  House  [ ! ! ! ]  O'Connell  would  be  irresistible 
were  it  not  for  the  two  blots  on  his  character — the  contributions  in 
Ireland  for  his  support,  and  his  refusal  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  rosa 
he  is  still  coward  enough  to  attack.  They  may  say  what  they  will  of 
duelling ;  it  is  the  great  preserver  of  the  decencies  of  society.  The 
old  school,  which  made  a  man  responsible  for  his  words,  was  the 
better.  *  I  must  confess  I  think  so.  Then,  in  O'Connell's  caae,  he 
had  not  made  his  vow  against  duelling  when  Peel  challenged  hkt 
He  accepted  the  challenge,  and  Peel  went  to  Dover  on  his  way  to 

France, 
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France,  where  they  were  to  meet ;  and  CVConDell  pleaded  fait  wife's 
iUnesSf  and  delayed  till  the  law  interfered.  Some  other  Irish  patriot, 
about  the  same  time,  refused  a  challenge  on  account  of  the  illness  of 
his  daughter,  and  one  of  the  Dublin  wits  made  a  good  epigram  on 
the  two— 

' ««  Some  men,  with  a  horror  of  slaughter, 
Improve  on  the  scripture  command, 
And  *  honour  their '  wife  and  daughter, 
*  That  their  days  may  be'long  in  the  land.' " 

The  great  period  of  Ireland's  gbry  was  between  '8)8  and  '98,  and  it 
was  a  time  when  a  man  almost  lived  with  a  pistol  in  his  hand.  Grat- 
tan's  djring  advice  to  his  son  was,  •  Be  always  ready  with  the  pistol !' 
.  .  .  .  Talking  of  Grattan,  is  it  not  wonderftil,  that  with  all  the  agita- 
tion in  Ireland  we  have  had  no  such  men  since  his  time  ?  Look  at 
the  Irish  newspapers.  The  whole  country  in  convulsion — people's 
livesy  fortunes^  and  religion  at  stake^  and  not  a  gleam  of  talent  from 
one  year's  end  to  the  other.  [!]  It  is  natural  for  sparks  to  be  struck  out 
in  a  time  of  violence  like  this — but  Ireland,  for  all  that  is  worth  living 
for,  is  dead/  You  can  scarcely  reckon  Shiel  of  the  calibre  of  her 
sphnts  of  old,  and  O'Connell,  with  all  his  faults,  stands  *  alone  in  his 
glory."" 

With  this  passage  we  conclude — from  it  alone  the  reader  will  ^ 
see  what  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Mr.  Willis  as 
an  '  unsafe'  traveller.  The  freedoms  taken  by  many  preceding 
writers  in  describing  scenes  of  social  and  domestic  life,  abroad  and 
at  home,  have  often  excited  pain  and  disgust  We  have  not  a 
word  to  advance  in  extenuation  of  the  bad  taste  of  such  things ; 
but  this  we  must  say,  that  in  as  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with 
either  English  or  American  literature,  this  is  the  first  example  of  a 
man  creeping  into  your  home,  and  forthwith  printings — accurately 
or  inaccurately,  no  matter  which — before  your  claret  is  dry  on  his 
lips — unrestrained  iable-talk  on  delicate  subjects,  and  capable  of 
compromising  individuals. 


of. 
J.  ( 


Art.  IX. — A  Steam-  Voyage  down  the  Danube.     With  Sketehes 

"  Hungary,  fFallachia,  Servia,  and  Turkey ,  ^.     By  Michael 

Quin,  Author  of '  A  Visit  to  Spain.'  2  vols.    London,  1835 

TTHE  application  of  the  power  of  steam  to  the  purposes  of  navi- 
-''  gation,  by  propelling  or  towing  vessels,  was  first  discovered, 
as  we  have  on  a  former  occasion  stated,  by  Jonathan  Hulls,  whose 
little  book  bears  date  1737;  but  it  was  then  considered  either 
as  altogether  visionary,  or  as  a  scheme  too  expensive  to  be  even 
tried.     In  later  times,  some  feeble  experiments  were  made  by  the 

late 
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Tate  Lord  Sftanhope,  Mfll^r  of  Dalswintoti,  and'SymhigtoD,  bj 
Mrhich,  however,  Fulton  benefited  largely  before  he  Was  eniibl^ 
to  carry  the  plan  into  full  effect  in  his  o\*^n  country.'  Nii'^atibh 
by  steam  having  been  successfully  introduced  among  oai^lves  im- 
mediately after,  if  not  simultanepusly  with,  Pulton's  proce^dihgi, 
— it  was  not  long  in  finding  its  way  to  the  conlmercial  nations  of 
Europe — by  some  it  was  soon  applied  to  coasting  and  to  harbour 
purposes — by  others  to  the  conveyance  of  passengers  on  rivers, 
and  lakes,  and  close  seas — and  latterly  we  have  extended  it  to  (he 
navigation  of  the  Indian  Seas,  and  crossed  the  Atlantic  1>y  means 
of  steam. 

Austria  was  the  last  to  avail  herself  of  this  valuable  discovery, 
— at  least,  till  very  lately,  her  dominions  had  seen  nothing  of  the 
kind,  except  one  or  two  crazy  steam-boats  on  the  Italian  Ikkes — 
and  one  heavy  and  tardy  concern,  moving  between  Trieste  and 
Venice,  chiefly  for  passengers,  which  had  been  established  by  an 
English  mercantile  house,  and  which  has  subsequently  extended  its 
beat  along  the  shores  of  Istria  and  Dalmatia.  Closed  around  by 
other  powers,  in  the  centre  of  Europe,  and  possessing  no  sea-coast 
but  the  fragment  we  have  mentioned,  and  not  much  traffic, 
^  her  government  may  have  considered  navigation  as  an  object  of 
secondary  importance.  Her  attention,  however,  has  recently  been 
called  to  the  state  of  that  noble  river  the  Danube,  the  first  and 
largest  in  Europe,  the  Volga  not  excepted,  uhich  flows  in  aii 
uninterrupted  stream  of  1700  miles  through  the  very  heart  of  her 
dominions,  intersecting  them  in  every  direction.  It  is  the  com- 
mon drain  of  that  great  basin  which  is  surrounded  by  the  western, 
northern,  and  eastern  Carpathian  mountains,  and  by  the  chain  on 
the  south,  commencing  from  the  Balkan  on .  the  shore  of  the 
Euxine,  and  continuing  under  different  names  to  the  Adriatic. 
That  large  and  important  portion  of  this  empire,  Hungary,  is, 
in  a  particular  manner,  intersected  in  every  part  by  the  Dapirbe 
and  the  numerous  streams  that  flow  into  it  from  all  points  of 
the  compass  ;  ami  many  of  these  are  sufficiently  capacious  to  be 
navigable  by  steam-vessels,  which  will,  no  doubt,  in  process  of 
time,  supplant  the  miserable  craft  now  upon  them,  especially  as 
coal  is  to  be  found  in  various  parts  of  the  great  basin  of  Hungary.* 
■ ThM 

^  On  the  northern  side  of  the  Danube — 

The  Morthj  or  Marotooj  after  intersecting  Moravia  by  its  Tarious  brandiet,  itm 
the  g^at  river  at  Presburg^ ; — 

The  fVaagt  after  traversing^  the  northern  part  of  Hungary,  falls  into  it  at  Komora; 

The  Oran^  swelled  by  its  brandies,  joins  it  at  Gran ; 

The  73ldM,with  its  affluents,  the  Mafot  and  numerous  branches,  inteisec4aagttc 
iiorth-eastem  and  -eastnn  paitt  at  Hungary,  fan  into  the  Baaube  a  iitlle*tv  tbe 
eastward  of  Peterwaidin ; 

The  jfemefi  after  rtc^iving  many  tributaries  falls  in  near  6emliii. 
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This  importaot  subject  is  the  principal  feature  of  interest  in  the 
book  now  before  us.  Its  author  made  his  literliry  debvi  by  an 
interesting  work  on  Spain,  which  we  noticed  favourably  in  a 
former  Number,  but  can  scarcely  say  reviewed,— other  matter 
pressing  upon  us  at  that  interesting  crisis,  when  a  French  army 
invaded  Spain.*  We  feel  that  Mr.  Quin  did  not  receive  on  that 
occasion  all  the  attention  which  his  ability  deserved,  and  we  shall, 
therefore,  now  endeavour  to  make  amends.  The  novelty  of  many 
of  his  subjects,  his  lively  and  characteristic  descriptions  of  the 
various  people  he  meets  witii,  and  his  felicitous  nianner  of  arrang- 
ing them  in  groups,  well  entitle  him  to  a  better  sort  of  reputa- 
tion than  can  be  aspired  to  by.  most  modern  travellers.  In  his 
exhibition  of  men  and  manners,  as  they  show  themselves  on 
the  surface,  he  leaves,  indeed,  nothing  to  be  wished  for — to  study 
them  deeply  would  have  required  a  long  residence,  and  he  has 
too  much  good,  sense  to  pretend  to  more  than  his  opportunities 
put  within  his  reach.  With  regard,  however,  to  the  various  objects 
of  natural  history,  the  nature  of  the  river  and  its  two  banks,  the 
breadth,  depth/and  velocity  of  the  one,  and  the  products  of  the 
other,  we  should  undoubtedly  have  looked  for  more  detailed  and 
definite  information,  even  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
than  our  author  has  supplied.  A  flying  traveller,  or  one  dropping 
down  the  current  of  a  river  with  considerable  rapidity,  is  not,  to 
be  sure,  the  person  most  likely  to  collect  exact  information ;  it 
must  be  observed,  however,  that  what  with  frequent  landing,  get- 
ting aground,  and  transhipping,  opportunities  were  not  wanting 
to  Mr.  Quin  for  acquiring  some  portion,  at  least,  of  the  knowledge 
we  desiderate.  This,  however,  is  a  failing  but  too  common  with 
travellers,  who  content  themselves  generally  with  a  vague  descrip- 
tion of  an  object,  which  conveys  no  distinct  idea,  whereas  nothine  i 
so  easy,  even  for  an  illiterate  person,  as  merely  to  describe  with 
accuracy. 

To  give  an  instance  of  our  meaning  from  Mr.  Quin. — He 
sees  at  Vostizza  a  large  plane-tree,  the  finest  specimen  of  vege- 
tation he  ever  beheld,  each  branch  being  as  large  as  an  ordinary 
tree — extending  so  far,  that  the  tradition  of  numerous  armies  having 
encamped  beneath  its  *  broad  umbrage*  may  easily  be  believed — 
its  hollow  trunk  often  used  as  a  state-prison,  and  capacious  enough 
for  a  family  of  five  or  six  persons  to  live  in  it  without  inconve- 


On  the  touthera  iiide  the  Danube  i 
The  Mur,  which  tikes  its  rise  in  Styria; 
The  Drau,  or  Drave,  which  rises  in  Carm^ia ; 

Lastly,  the  Sou,  or  Save,  crossing  lUyria,  falls  into  the  Danube  at  Belgrade,  and 
»•  far  as  this  place  forms  the  south^  boundary  of  Hungary.  Besides  ihSae,  a  mtil- 
tkude  of  streams  flow  through  the  Turkish  provinces  from  the  southward  into  the 
Danube. 

*  Quarterly  Review,  No.  LYIL,  Art  IX« 
VOL.  uv.  NO.  cviii.  2  I  nience — 
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nience — and*  enjoying  the  reputation  of  being  at  least  two  thousand 
years  old  !  Now  we  should  like  to  have  known  the  sixe  of  thb 
ancient  Greek  monster^  \^bicb^  passing  a  stritig  round  its  trunk, 
iind  pading  from  one  extremity  of  its  branches  to  the  opposite  one, 
would  have  enabled  him  to  set  down  M'ith  sufficient  accuracy. 
Thert  again,  at  the  same  place^  and  treading  close  on  the  heels 
of  the  tree,  we  have  a  very  minute  and  detailed  description  of  an 
object,  which  notwithstanding  affords  no  clue  that  can  possibij 
lead  to  the  discovery  of  what  it  could  be, — whether  the  fragment 
of  a  split  crystal,  or  a  piece  of  imperfect  talc,  or  of  painted  glass. 
It  was,  he  says,  a  marine  substance — transparent — with  frag- 
ments of  some  scales  of  a  fish  attached — somewhat  larger  than 
the  palm  of  the  hand  in  thickn^ssi  varying  from  k  quarter  to  an 
eighth  of  an  inch — it  was  not  a  shell,  but  more  like  a  petrifac- 
tion— a  sprig  in  a  graceful  manner  spread  on  the  outer  side,  and  a 
second  within,  8lc.  8cc.  But  now  comes  the  most  curious  part,  in 
which  we  apprehend  the  power  of  a  vivid  imagination  has  been 
not  a  little  taxed.  We  shall  find  more  specimens  of  it  as  we 
proceed. 

*  But  I  have  still  to  describe  the  most  surprising  characteristics  of 
this  marine  formation.  When  held  up  against  a  good  light,  in  one 
angle  two  human  skeleton  heads  appertaining  to  cme  body  are  to  be 
seen,  and  a  philosopher  appears  to  be  examining  them.  At  the  oppo* 
site  angle  the  greater  part  of  the  figure  of  a  donkey  is  plainly  discer- 
nible ;  the  head,  the  pricked-up  ears,  the  eyes,  the  mouth,  the  nose, 
the  neck,  the  fore-legs,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  body  and  one 
of  the  hind  legs,  are  as  clearly  defined  within  the  substance  by  the 
hand  of  nature,  as  if  they  had  been  delineated  by  an  artist.  A  sack, 
apparently  filled,  is  on  the  donkey's  back,  and  a  man  with  a  turban  on 
his  head  is  as  distinctly  seen  walking  by  his  side,  with  his  left  hand 
*  resting  on  the  back  of  the  animal,  who  looks  the  patient  drudging 
creature  of  earth  to  the  very  life.  Towards  the  centre,  the  bead  of 
an  ox  presents  itself  peeping  over  the  scales,  as  we  sometittes  see  I 
cow,  anxious  to  get  to  its  young  one,  looking  over  ft  gate.  This 
transparency,  or  whatever  the  conchok)gists  or  mineralogists  may 
choose  to  call  it,  is  in  my  possession,  and  I  shall  be  happy  to  show  it 
to  any  known  scientific  gentleman  who  may  wish  to  inspect  it  — 
vol  ii«  pp«  816,  217. 

Mr.  Quin  drops  no  hint,  by  the  way,  of  his  having  had  any 
objects  but  those  of  an  ordinary  traveller  id  thb  excursion.  We 
have,  however,  heard  it  whispered,  and  there  are  many  tbinp  in 
his  book  which  seem  to  justify  the  rumour — that  he  started  ia  a 
demi-official  capacity.  If  this  vias  the  case  we  think  the  govem* 
ment  chose  their  agent  judiciously— but  that  they  limited  him  to 
far  too  small  a  space  of  time.  However,  let  us  now  proceed  with 
him  on  his  voyage  i^-^ 

•While 
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*  While  I  was  preparing  at  Paris,'  says  Mr.  Quin,  *  towards  the 
close  of  last  summer,  for  a  journey  to  Constantinople  by  the  ordinary 
and  very  fatiguing  course  overland  through  Vienna,  Semlin,  and 
Belgrade,  I  was  informed  that  steam-boats  had  been  recently  esta* 
blished  on  the  Danube,  which  Would  enable  me  to  descend  that  river 
to  the  Black  Sea,  and  thence  to  the  Bosphorus.  The  hope  of  accom- 
plishing my  object  by  a  route  so  novel,  so  attractive  in  itself,  and  so 
convenient  in  every  respect,  was  too  tempting  to  be  resisted.  I  there- 
fore lost  no  time  in  repairing  to  Vienna ;  and  as  the  scenery  of  the 
Danube  possesses  but  little  interest  between  Presburg,  where  the 
steam -navigation  begins,  and  Pesth,  the  modern  capital  of  Hungary, 
I  preferred  embarking  at  the  latter  place.' — ^vol.  i.  pp.  1,  2. 

On  his  way  thither  he  says  he  heard  many  sinister  reports  of  the 
dampschiffiy  or  steam-vessel— one  that  it  had  been  destroyed  by 
its  own  engines — another  that  it  had  been  bulged  on  the  rocks — 
and  a  third  that  it  had  stuck  fast  in  the  sandy  bed  of  the  river  for 
want  of  water ;  however,  having  reached  the  spot  on  the  24th  of 
September,  1834,  he  found  the  vessel  quiet  at  anchor,  below  the 
bridge  of  boats  that  forms  the  communication  between  Pesth  and 
Buda.  Being  past  midnight,  the  inns  were  all  shut,  which  obliged 
him  to  make  his  way  to  the  steamer  through  a  crowd  of  carts, 
carriages,  packages^  and  cases  of  all  descriptions,  huddled  together 
on  the  bank  in  readiness  to  be  received  on  board.  In  the  steamer 
all  were  fast  asleep,  and  our  author,  having  travelled  for  thirty-four 
hours,  wished  to  be  in  the  same  happy  state,  and  therefore  groped  his 
way  into  the  cabin  '  amidst  piles  of  boxes,  trunks,  cloaks,  baskets, 
hat-cases,  stools,  and  tables,  congregaged  ill  '*  most  admired  coh- 
fusion."  '  Perceiving  by  the  glimmering  light  of  a  lamp  a  vacant 
corner,  he  wrapped  himself  up  in  his  cloak,  and  resolved  to  sub- 
side into  profound  repose.  All  of  a  sudden,  however,  the  ears  of 
Mr.  Quin  were  astounded  with  such  a  storm  of  tongues,  and  such 
an  uproar  of  laughter,  as  completely  to  convince  him  that  there 
was  no  hope  of  slumber,  and  that  sport  and  merriment  were  likely 
to  be  the  order  of  the  night  as  well  as  the  day  in  the  Danube 
dampschiffe.  *  Anecdote  followed  anecdote ;  interrogatory,  an- 
swer; reply,  rejoinder;  sur-reply  and  sUr-rejoinder;  sHght  titter, 
partial  laughter,  general  shouts,  coursed  each  other  with  inde- 
fatigable speed  round  the  circle  of  this  noisy  congress,  until  the 
broad  day-light  streamed  through  the  windows,  and  dissipated 
every  hope  of  peace ; '  but  it  also  revealed  to  him  *  a  whole  hos< 
of  the  fair  sex,  and  among  them  some  really  pretty  Hungarian 
ladies/ 

This  being  the  first  account  we  have  of  what  the  living  cargo  of 
i  Danube  steamer  may  be  likely  to  consist  of,  we  shall  simply 
(Jnumferate  the  contents,  referring  our  readers  to  the  book  itself 

2  I  2  for 
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£or  the .  happy,  manoer  id  which  Mr.  Quia  has  classed  and  con- 
trasted the  MtiTes  of  many  and  various  countries.  First  and 
fortwoety.  then^  w«re  spread  about  the  deck  a  niunber  of  Tyrolese 
lamfM^s,  anumntifig  in  atl  to  nearly  a  hundred  individuals,  whq 
itrrc  ]^i'oceeding.  under  the  charge  of  a  medical  gentlemany  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  in  Transylvania,  and  working  the  mines  be- 
tondng  to  the  Austrian  ffovernment.  In  the  cabin  were  a  party 
of  Hungarian  nobles — men  of  genteel  appearance  and  manners — 
seated  at  a  round  table,  playing  cards.  Near  them  were  an  elderly 
lady  aiid  ^^  countess  of  an  exceedingly  elegant  figure,  whose  husband, 
having  ruined  himself  at  Peslh  by  gambling,  had  dismissed  her 
back  to  her  mother  attended  by  a  French  femme  de  chambre^  the 
only .  remaining  fcagmeut  of  her  transient  splendour,  except  her 
barp^  which,  with  characteristic  enthusiasm,  she  had  managed 
aomehaw  to  save  from  tlie  ruins.  There  were  one  or  two  mer- 
chants for  Trieste  also^  and  a  variety  of  minor  adventurers  whose 
exact  condition  or  calling  could  not  be  ascertained.  In  a  comer 
two  little  girls  were  tittering  away  most  merrily,  and  within  the 
ladies*  cabin  were  some  of  the  laughing  voices  that  had  'murdered' 
our  traveller's  'sleep.'  Retired  from  the  crowd  on  deck  appeared 
now  and  then  an  extremely  well-looking  Jew  and  his  daughter,  a 
pale/ slight,  interesting  girl,  dressed  in  the  Turkish  costume.  The 
father  saluted  our  traveller  in  Spanish,  and  they  soon  became 
great  friends.  The  daughter  had  a  mandoHn,  upon  which  she 
played  several  Moorish  and  Servian  airs.  On  the  whole, 
*  I  was  much  pleased  with  my  new  friends.  They  exhibited  towards 
each  other,  and  towards  myself,  so  much  good  nature ;  they  were  so 
frank  in  their  discourse^  so  cheerful*  eo  full  of  anecdote,  so  easily 
.provoked  to  laughter,  in  which  they  indulged  with  all  the  heartiness 
of  children,  that  I  felt  th«  greatest  interest  in  poring  over  this  new 
page  of  the  volume  of  society.  Even  when  I  did  not  understand  the 
language  in  which  their  conversation  was  carried  on,  I  could  coQect 
its  p^eneral  meaning  from  the  tone,  the  look,  the  animated  gestures  by 
which  it  was  accompanied.' — vol.  i.  p.  25. 

But  amox^  the  groups  that  in  the  coune  of  the  mocning 
emerged  from  thqir  dens  was  an  extraordinary  character — 'one 
little  man^'  says  Mr.  Quio,  *  whom  I  shall  not  so  speedily  forget.* 

*He  was  from  Moldavia.  He  had  been  in  the  Russian  servk^ 
during  tie  late  w^r  with  Turkey,  hut  in  what  capacity  I  could  never 
aatisfacloriiy  discover ;  I  suspect  he  was  a  spy.  He  spoke  German, 
French,  And  Italian  fluently.  He  wore  a  blue  frock-coat,  which  pro- 
bably bad  served  him  during  the  said  w^r,  as  it  could  boast  of  only 
a  pe^t  of  one  button  and  two  very  unequal  skirts,  remaining  in  any 
thing  like  decent  condition ;  the  rest  of  the  garment  was  covered  "irfth 
gifcase.    A  pair  of  old  black  stuff  trousers,  patched  at  the  kneeb  fei  a 

most 
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most  unworkmanlike  manner,  rent  and  not  patched  in  other  parts 
^n'descnbable,  and  vilely  tattered  at  the  extremitM^  togQth^r  witbar 
ghost  of  a  black  waistcoat,  a  ca8t-6ff  mi^tary  cap,  aad  wvetehed' beets, 
offered  an  apology  for  a  better  stiit,  which-  he  said  be  bad  at  bone^ 
His  shirt  was  also  in  the  list  of  absentees  I  lie  bad  le^t  ithe  half,  of 
one  of  hia  thumbs ;  the  other  was  wrapped  in  j^  baxM^e*  He  ,b|4 
set  shaved  for  three  weeks ;  be  jcertainly  coi|ld  Aot  |^i^  >vf^he^'eLt)^f^ 
bia  hands  or  his  face  lor  three  months ;  and  ^  (;p{pl;^  ha^  p^obat^jy  ^^\ 
passed  through  his  hair  for  three  years,  l^o  crown  his  personal  p^c^- 
Sarities,  he  had  a  very  red  nose,  on  the  too  of  whi^h  was  perched  a 
pair  of  spectacles.  Nevertheless,  with  all  these  strong^  objections 
against  him — so  strong,  that  I  wonder  my  friend  Captain  Cozier  baa 
not  thrown  him  overboard — there  was  somethirig  about  this  man 
which  seemed  to  have  actually  fesciriated  a  rather  genteel  youth,  who 
was  constantly  at  his  side,  and  to  have  already  secured  him  the  de- 
votion of  a  miscellaneous  group  of  Austrian' soldiehr  and!  their  wildest 
pedlars,  and  artisans,  who  occupied'  mats  and  sheepskins  tm  deck. 
With  the  sailors  he  was  quite  a  ^voorite.  He  whistled  weU^  be  aang 
well,  and  passed  off  everything  in  a  *' devil-may-care"  kind  of  way, 
which  gained  bim  admirers.  Acharkitan  at  aFisenob  fair-rr-a  mmaaoer 
reader  at  the  mole  of  Naples — oould  not  possess  more  power  over  hh 
audience,  thaa  was  exercised  over  these  simpletons  by  this  Moldavia^ 
adventurer.  He  bad  a  common-place*book  in  his  bosom — fbi;  bis 
pockets  bad  all  vanished — from  which  he  occasionally  read  to, his 
followers  scraps  of  poetry  of  his  own  composition,  or  selected  from 
the  works  of  celebrated  German  writers.  ITiese  readings  he  inter- 
spersed with  comments  often  so  droll,  that  he  set  the  whole  deck  in  a 
roar.  Then  he  would  relate  some  of  hisr  accident's  %y  flood  and  field, 
or  describe  his  travels,  in  the  course  of  which  he  mentioned  the  mbst 
extraordinary  scenes  in  the  world,  which  had  occurred  to  him  at 
Constantinople,  Bucharest,  Pras^ue, Vienna,  Petersburgh,  Paris,  Berlii^, 
Madrid,  Gibraltar,  Venice — everywhere  but  London^  where  he  bad 
the  modesty  to  confess  he  had  never  yet  been.  His  ey^,  when  lighted 
up  by  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  was  singularly  brrlliant ;  the 
flush  of  fine  intelligence  was  on  his  swarthy  weather-beaten  cheek ; 
bis  voice  was  melody  itself,  and  his  diction  eloquence.' — Vol  h  pp. 
17-19. 

The  Captain   Cozier,   an   Englishman,  here  memioned '  was 
master  of  the  steamer ;  but  he  is  described '  as  beivig  Utrte  con- 
versant in  any  branch  of  nautical  science,  and  dboatequaUy  skills 
hi  the  topography  of  the  Danube^  knowing  no  more  of  the  caprices 
of  the  sand-banks  than  of  the  bed  of  the  Yellow  Sea.     He  treated 
tbe  passengers  with  a  degree  of  superciliousness  that  was  quite 
laagnable.     '  It  seemed  to  be  his  settled  opinion,'  says  Mr.  Quin, 
' '  that  nobody  except  an  Englishman  was  worthy  of  breathing  the 
.san^  air  with  himself.'     To  our  author,  therefore,  being  an  En$^- 
,  lishouin,  or  rather,  as  \?e  believe,  an  Irishman,  be  was  c^^vu  enough. 
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The  chief  eDgiq^r,  named  Pearce,  was  a  skilful,  active,  gocMl^ 
humoured  young  fnan^  from  Birmingham ;  and  among  the  crowd 
Wi|«  pointed  out  another  Englishman,  attending  on  a  pretty  jouag 
German  dame,  whom  he  had  just  brought  from  Vienna  as  his 
wife.  He  was  on  his  way  to  Tolna,  where  he  had  for  some  years 
lived  with  Count  Tedische^  a  Hungarian  nobleman,  who,  like 
most  of  his  '  order/  must  have  an  English  groom  to  take  care  of 
the  stud.  He  was  now  no  longer  groom,  but  elevated  to  the  rank 
of  the  Count's  bailiff,  or  steward.  From  this  intelligent  young 
man  Mr.  Quin  obtained  much  information  respecting  the  customs 
of  the  Hungarian  nobiUty  and  peasantry,  and  their  relative  posi- 
tions. Such  a  fellow-traveller  was  the  more  acceptable,  as  Mr. 
Quin  was  unacquainted  with  the  Hungarian  language,  and  the 
gentlemen  passengers  spoke  no  other  except  Latin — which,  unfor- 
tunately, even  those  of  our  countrymen  who  have  been  well  edu- 
cated can  seldom  make  much  hand  of  now-a-days  in  conversation. 
Mr.  Quin  tried  to  rub  up  his  old  Corderian  and  Erasmian  voca- 
bulary— but  it  was  not  to  much  purpose.  Even  the  elegant  litde 
countess,  he  tells  us,  was  totally  ignorant  of  either  French  or 
Italian  ;  he  does  not  say  whether  she  shone  in  her  Propria  ^%ue 
Maribus  ;  but,  at  all  events,  she  seems  to  have  had  a  very  eloquent 
pair  of  black  eyes. 

At  a  little  after  six  in  the  evening  they  arrived  at  Tolna,  where 
the  captain  persisted  in  the  necessity  of  stopping  all  night,  oo 
account  of  the  sand-banks— an  awful  sound,  at  which,  it  seems, 
be  always  shook  his  head.  To  our  traveller  this  was  incompre- 
hensible, the  more  so  as  the  moon  would  in  a  little  time  have  been 
above  the  horizon.  The  boat  it  seems  had  rubbed  several  times 
in  the  course  of  the  day  upon  the  natural  bed  of  the  river,  to 
Captain  Cozier's  astonishment  and  perplexity  ; — and  no  wonder, 
if  it  be  truly  stated  that,  where  deepest,  there  was  not  more 
than  six  or  seven  feet  of  water.  Mr.  Quin,  naturally  enougb, 
had  laid  his  account  that  the  difficulties  would  have  consisted 
rather  in  evading  the  dangerous  rapidity  of  the  flood — ^bis  fancy, 
he  tells  us,  had  painted  the  Danube  as  nothing  less  than  a 
magnificent  inundation,  hurrying  for  ever  towards  the  Euxine — 
whereas  he  found  it  so  shrunk  within  its  banks,  and  often  so 
lethargic  in  its  course,  that  between  one  reach  and  another  it 
seemed  more  like  a  lake  than  the  principal  river  of  Europe.  This 
stoppage  of  the  steamer  was  the  more  provoking  as  no  accom- 
modations were  to  be  had  on  shore,  and  the  night  was  splendidly 
beautiful. 

Leaving  Totlna  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  of  the  £5th, 
and  having  cleared  a  number  of  those  floating  flour-mills  which 
abound  below  Pesth,  and    which,    being  built  on    boats,  and 
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anchored  in  the  stream  of  the  Danube  near  all  the  towns,  hamper 
the  navigation  of  the  river,  they  now  ran  along  the  edge  of  a  vast 
forest,  on  the  right  bank.  They  passed  in  the  course  of  the  day 
several  long  straggling  village^,  near  ^\l  pf  vyhich  were  observed 
some  apparently  $ne  vineyards ;  but  though  the  grapes  they  received 
from  them  were  excellent,  Mr.  Quin  pronounces  the  wines  of 
Hungary,  in  general,  to  be  detestable ;  and  he  attributes  their  bad 

Suality  to  the  mode  in  which  they  are  manufactured.  He  says, 
lat  if  the  process  were  improved,  and  more  attention  bestowed 
upon  the  quality  than  upon  the  quantity  produced^  he  thinks  they 
would  rival  those  of  Spain.  The  fact  is  that,  though  Mr.  Quin 
may  have  been  unlucky  in  his  personal  experience,  the  wines  of 
Hungary  are  in  general  very  good;  and  that  some  of  them  at 
least  equal  the  best  of  the  Spanish  ones  in  Europeau  reputation. 

The  steamer  stopped  about  noon  at  Mohacs,  to  take  in  wood 
and  coals.  The  latter  are  found  at  a  short  distance  from  the  river : 
they  are  small  and  stony,  but  when  mingled  with  wood,  are  said 
to  form  a  strong  fire.  Mohacs  is  a  town  or  large  village,  whose 
houses  are  built  in  a  style  of  the  most  rustic  siniplicity  :  n^ostly  of 
mud-walls,  roofed  with  long  reeds,  each  being  surrounded  with  a 
high  wicker  fence,  including  sometimes  a  farm-yard,  a  garden,  and 
a  well.  There  are  two  churches,  whose  external  appearance  i^ 
described  as  decent ;  but  as  they  were  locked,  Mr.  Quin  knqws 
nothing  of  their  interior. 

The  bank  of  the  river  was  crowded  with  groups  of  very  well- 
looking  peasantry,  assembled  chiefly  to  gaze  on  th^  wonders  of 
the  steam-boat :  the  men  loosely  clothed  in  shirts,  waistcoats,  and 
wide  trousers  of  coarse  canvass,  with  sandals  on  their  feet,  bqt  no 
stockings ;  the  women  having  neither  stockings  nor  sandals,  and 
their  only  head-dress  being  a  blue  handkerchief  tied  under  the 
chin— their  gowns  of  ordinary  German  calico.  Some  twenty  young 
women,  with  glass  or  coral  beads  round  their  necks,  were  offering 
fruit  for  sale — baskets  heaped  up  with  walnuts,  magnificent  grapes 
and  apples,  melons  remarkably  fine^  and  plums.  Others  of  the 
fair  sex  were  less  agreeably  employed.  The  coals  and  wood  were 
taken  to  the  boat  in  wheelbarrows,  by  a  number  of  muscular, 
active,  hard-working  girls,  while  hundreds  of  men  were  loitering 
in  utter  idleness  on  the  banks  all  about  them.  The  poor  girls 
were  paid  for  three  hours^  labour  with  portions  of  flax,  of  the  value 
of  about  twopence,  During  the  operation,  several  ladies,  attended 
by  their  maids^  and  dressed  in  the  English  style,  came  down  to 
gratify  their  curiosity ;  they  were  followed  by  the  beauo!  of  the 
place,  who  had  retained  a  more  picturesque  costume — being 
mostly  apparelled  in  loose  white  mantles,  turned  up  and  embroi- 
dered with  scarlet.     In  the  decorations  of  these  habitual  breakers 
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of  Prisckn's  head,  we  might  aloKMt  fancy  ¥re  traeed  sonie  relics 
of  the  old  Roman  dandjH- 

*  Qaapque  Tyron  tolies  epoUTere  laeernasy 
£t  toga  non  tactas  vincere  jnaia  ttres.' 
But  probably  their  costume  is  only  an  imitation  of  the  Attstriaui- 
dragoon^s  uniform  cloak. 

The  boat  left  Mohacs  at  three.  The  river  was  now  about' 
a  mile  in  width,  but  both  banks  were  low  and  sandy,  and  tbe- 
appearance  of  the  country  uninteresting.  On  the  right  bank,  in 
the  distance,  a  sugar-loaf  mountain  was  seen  rising  above  tiie 
summit  of  a  range  of  hills;  but,  says  Mr.  Quin,  *  while  I  was- 
indulging  in  a  day-dream  upon  the  novelties  I  was  about  to 
encounter^  a  sudden  shock,  of  no  gre&t  violence  however,  warned 
us  all  that  we  were  absolutely  aground.*  The  remainder  of  the 
day  was  spent  in  vain  endeavours  to  get  the  vessel  off,  and  they 
were  therefore  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  remaining  mo- 
tionless  for  the  night,  consoled  by  listening  to  many  national 
melodies,  sung  by  the  Tyrolese,  the  whole  of  the  men  and  womea 
joining  in  the  chorus. 

In  the  morning  of  the  2Gth  a  large  flat*bottomed  boat  came< 
alongside  the  steamer  to  receive  all  the  baggage,  which  Hghtened 
the  concern  sufficiently  to  allow  her  to  be  floated  off  into  deep 
water ;  then  the  cargo  was  re-shipped — and  at  one  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  the  voyage  was  resumed.  The  left  bank  was  one  con- 
tinued forest — on  the  right  appeared  a  ruined  fortification  and 
a  castle,  and  some  detached  houses  and  small  villages  built  in 
the  same  style  as  Mohacs.  On  the  fourth  day  they  passe(( 
the  towns  of  Vuckovar  and  Kamenitz,  situate  at  a  dbtauce  from 
the  right  bank,  but  without  stopping.  The  former  is  said  to 
boa^t  of  a  fiue  convent  for  monks,  and  several  churches  were  seefl 
which,  from  a  distance,  appeared  to  be  more  than  usually  hand- 
some. A  number  of  wicker  cars  were  observed  driving  in  and  oiit 
of  the  town,  and  in  a  field  near  it  a  troop  of  cavalry  Were  exer- 
cising their  horses.  Not  far  from  this  town,  situated  on  aa 
abrupt  hill  immediately  overlooking  the  Danube,  is  another  n^o-' 
nastery  belonging  to  the  Franciscans,  which  appeared  to  be  ahnost 
a  town  in  itself. 

^  The  country,  on  the  approach  to  Peter^'ardin,  improved  ra- 
pidly. On  the  right  appeared  undulating  hills  wooded  kith 
shrubs,  villages  prettily  situated  on  the  heights,  church  sph^ 
rising  above  the  trees,  which  it  seems  no  village  is  without.  ITiese 
objects  announced  a  more  fertile,  a  more  populous,  and  a  moie 
cultivated  part  of  Hungary  than  had  yet  been  seen  since  the  d^' 
parture  of  the  vessel  from  Pesth.  About  two  o^dock  they  artfrerf 
at  Neusatz,  on  the  left  bank,  opposite  to  Peterwardin^  with  wUcM 
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it  k  eoimecteA  by  a  bridge  of  boats :  ilis  latter  ia  defbnded  by  <Aie 
of  the  strongest  fortresses  on  the  river.  The  wiNrka  are  erected  on 
a  lofty  jock  on  tbe  river  8ide>  and  protected  on  the  land  side  by 
extensive  bastions  and  towers ;  and  the  place  was  well  garrisoned. 
Beiefwflil'din-is  an.  ancient  Sclavoniaa  town;  but  X^eusatz  is* 
comparatively  a  new  place,  having  been  foui^led  by  Maria 
Theresa,  It  .consists  of  sieveral  long  straggling  streets,  full  of 
shops  Mocked  <with  toys,  groceries^  clothes^  ironmongery,  tin,  and, 
eartheiiware>  wooden  bpwls^  dishes^  and  trenchers,  all  of  very  rud^. 
fashioD,  and  jewellery  of  an  ordinary  description.  On  the^  same 
aide  afs  Peterwardin>  and  a  little  below  it^  is  Carloritx,  a  town 
prettily  aituated  qn  tbe  9lope  of  a  hill,  and  celebrated  for  its  wines. 
The  peasaatr);  in  these  wine  districts  are  described  by  Dr. 
Bright  as  ^  heakhy,  sjtrong,  and  cheerful^  but  miserably  lodged  and 
fed/  Of  ^be  ogmuliural  labourers  in  the  neighbouring  parts^ 
that  author  says— 

*  The}f  appearance  bespeaks  no  fostering  care  from  the  superior- 
nil  indepelident  respect,  yielded  with  free  satisfaction,  from  the  mferion 
It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  all  stimulus  to  invention,  all  incitement  to 
e&tiSDrdinary  exertvn^  is  wanting.  No  one  peasant  has  proceeded 
10  the  arts  of  Hfe  and  civilization  a  step  farther  than  his  neighbour*' 
Mf hen  you  have  fief  n  one,  you  have  seen  all.  From  the  same  little 
hat  coivefed  with  oil  falls  ^be  sai^fi|J9Qatted  long  black  hair,  ne|;ligently 
plaited  qt  tied  in  knots ;  ^nd  over  the  $ame  dirty  jacket  and  trousers 
is  wrapped  on  each  a  cloak  or  coarse  woollen  cloth  or  sheepskin,  still 
retaix^ing  its  wool.  Whether  it  be  ^\^nte^  or  summer,  week-day  or 
Sabbath,  the  Sclavonian  of  this  district  never  lays  aside  his  cloak,  or 
is  seen  but  in  heavy  boots.* — travels  through  Lower  Hungary. 

In  this  district,  we  are  told,  Prince  Esjterhazy  possesses  above 
twenty  free  viUages^  some  of  which  contain  not  less  than  two  hun- 
dred ^mtiies  of  th^  description.  Such  are  the  people  who  clothe 
tbe  £sterhazys  with  jackets  which  are  ostentatiously  displayed  as 
being  of  the  v^iue  of  thirty  thousand  pounds ! 

About  nine  the  following  morning  (the  28th)  the  spires  of 
Semi  in  appeared  in  view,  a  little  to  the  northward  of  which 
the  Theis^  flows  in;  apd  at  a  short  distance  further  down,  the 
cupolas  and  minarets  of  Belgrade  were  seen^  situated  at  the 
conflweocetof  the  Save  (the  bofindary  river  of  Hungary)  yvlth 
tbe  Daaube.  At  Semlin^  it  being  Sunday,  the  church  bella 
wei;e  ringing  io  all  directions,  aqd  tbe  market,  well  supplied  with 
vegetilblea  ^and  fruit,  >vas  thronged  with  people  decked  out  in 
same  doim  varieties  of  holiday  coatume*  ^lungarian,  Greek, 
Tufkiabs  a^vd  Axo»?niaa*  Semlin  bpiPg  the  fnontier  town  of  tbe 
Austrian  dpmiiuoos  in  thaf  quarter,  all ,  travellers  from  Servia,  or 
tbe  interior  of  Turkey,  ^are  obliged  to  submit  to  a  quarantine  of 
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fpurteeo  dtys.  T^  flteanaerj  tbereforey  on  quitting  Semlin  and 
passipg  Belgrade,  k^pt  as  close  as  possible  to  the  Hungarian  bank 
of  thp  Danube.  Mr.  Quin  says,  ^his  latter  city  looks  a  splendid 
collection  of  mosques  with  their  white  tall  minarets,  and  palace 
Yfith  their  dome^;  gardens,  cypresses,  and  shady  groves.  The  cita- 
del, strongly  fortified,  occupies  a  lofty  hill  that  overlooks  every  part 
of  the  town.  The  palace  and  haram  of  the  pasha  cover  a  coosi- 
durable  space  of  ground,  and  have  an  imposing  aspect.  Hie 
Danube  here  presents  a  magnificent  sheet  of  water ;  but,  says  Mr. 
Quin» '  with  the  pxception  of  ^  few  small  wherries,  in  which  some 
dirty  Turks  were  fishing  lazily  in  the  sun,  there  was  scarcely  a 
symptom  of  animation  around  us.  Belgrade  itself  looked  at  a 
distance  like  a  city  of  the  dead.' 

In  the  ^fternQon  the  steamer  passed  Semendria,  on  the  Serrian 
side  of  the  river,  once  an  important  naval  station,  and  a  powerful 
fortress  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  but  now  fallen  into  decay, 
Here  Mr,  Quin  saw  two  brigs  of  war  of  eight  guns  each,  that  had 
recently  been  built  for  Prince  Milosch,  the  governor  of  Servia,  by  9 
company  of  carpenters  from  the  island  of  Zante.  They  were  both 
aground,  he  says,  without  a  chance  of  being  extricated  from  their 

Eosition  until  the  winter.  For  what  purpose  they  had  been  built, 
e  thought  it  would  be  difficult  to  say,  as  from  the  state  of  the 
river  below  this  place,  full  of  rocks  and  rapids,  it  would  seeai 
utterly  impossible  they  should  ever  descend  into  the  Black  Sea. 
We  shall  attend  presently  to  this  matter,  which  Mr.  Quin  so 
hastily  dismisses.  After  passing  Kubin,  a  little  further  on,  a 
series  of  islands  divided  the  waters  of  the  Danube  into  several 
channels,  and  continued  to  do  so  as  far  as  Moldava.  In  their 
way  to  this  place,  they  reached  Vipalanka  on  the  morning  of 
the  69th,  where  the  Tyrolese  passengers  were  landed,  to  make 
the  best  of  their  way  to  their  future  abode  in  Transylvania,  and 
where,  by  other  debarkations^  the  passengers  were  reduced  to 
our  traveller,  the  Servian  Jew  and  his  pale  daughter,  and  the 
Moldavian  adventurer,  whose  inexhaustible  stores  of  poetry  and 
anecdote,  general  knowledge,  and  real  civility,  had  so  far  won 
on  Mr.  Quin,  that  he  tells  us,  '  I  began  to  like  the  fellow."  From 
Vipalanka  to  Moldava  the  river  glided  gently  between  two  ranges 
of  hills  wooded  to  the  very  tops^  and  opening  now  and  then  into 
valleys  and  ravines,  in  which  neat  white  cottages  were  scattered, 
and  shepherds  were  seen  driving  their  flocks  a-field ;  and,  as  they 
approached  Moldava, 

*  Fields  of  Indian  com,  hills  deeply  indented  by  the  rains,  and  exhi- 
hiting  sometimes  the  appearance  ot  artificial  fortresses,  sometimes  re- 
tiring to  a  distance,  and  leaving  in  front  abrupt  mounds  of  the  most 
fantas^ip  shapes ;  villages  with  their  churches  and  steeples  on  ope  side, 
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and  charches  and  minareta  on  the  other ;  JServians  on  our  ?ight  fishing 
in  little  cockle-shells  pf  boats ;  Hungarians  on  the  left  tending  herds 
of  swine ;  mountains  toweripg  in  the  distance — ^in  turn  engaged  our 
attention  until  we  arrived  at  Moldava,  where  we  cast  anchor  at  noon.' 

At  this  place  our  travellers  met  with  a  disappoint^ient.  It  bad 
been  stated^  and  intended  by  the  directors  of  the  Steam-Navigation 
Company,  that  the  steam  -  boat  vrould  return  to  Presburg  from 
Moldava,  and  that  the  passengers  would  be  forwarded  thence  to 
Orsova,  a  distance  of  about  twenty  miles,  in  a  light  boat,  rowed 
by  four  stout  Wallachians,  and  drawing  little  more  than  six  ipches 
of  water ;  but,  to  their  dismay,  they  were  told,  that  in  many  parts 
of  the  Danube  between  Moldava  and  Orsova,  there  were  not,  at 
this  particular  season,  six  inches  of  water,  nor  even  three.  They 
therefore  found  themselves  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  embarking 
Id  a  rough  flat-bottomed  boat  belonging  to  a  fisherman,  and  of 
sending  all  the  baggage  by  land.  Mr.  Quin  states  that  this  was 
the  driest  summer  that  had  been  known  for  many  years :  but  even 
so,  this  extraordinary  shallowness  of  the  largest  river  i|i  Europe, 
fed  by  such  a  multitude  of  copious  streams,  must  have  appeared 
to  him  quite  unaccountable.  As  for, the  Wallachian  boat,  he 
says : — 

'  The  master,  or  patrout  as  he  is  more  usually  called,  was  a  short 
weather-beaten  old  man,  who  had  already  counted  more  than  seventy 
winters.  The  pupil  of  one  eye  was  completely  dimmed,  and  of 
the  other  scarcely  sufficient  remained  sound  to  admit  more  than  a 
single  ray  of  light.  Yet  through  that  small  aperture  he  issued 
glances  of  authority  which,  enforced  by  an  imprecation  or  two,  some- 
times made  the  fellows  at  the  oars  wince.  His  helm  was  a  long  oar, 
•which  he  moved  to  either  side  of  the  stern  as  occasion  required.  The 
rest  of  our  equipage  was  in  a  very  simple,  or  rather  in  a  very  un- 
workmanlike style.  The  oars,  which  were  just  like  our  fireshovels, 
with  short  handles,  were  passed  through  a  noose  of  thong  or  rope, 
tied  to  a  peg  in  the  edge  of  the  vessel,  which  noose,  or  which  peg,  or 
which  siiid  thong  or  rope  gave  way  about  every  quarter  of  an  hour, 
another  quarter  being  required  for  its  restoratbn.  We  had  three 
rowers,  the  excess  of  velocity  at  one  side  being  corrected  by  the  long 
oar  of  the  stern.' 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  laziness  of  these  fellows.  The  boat 
was  left  entirely  to  find  its  own  way.  '  As  it  was  still  wandering 
down  the  current,  our  fellows  all  fast  asleep,  it  landed  somewhat 
roughly  on  a  bed  of  rocks  in  tiie  middle  of  the  river.  The  patron 
awoke  from  his  dreams  in  a  violent  rage,  the  fire  glaring  from  his 
diminutive  eyeball,  as  if  we  were  all  about  to  be  lost  in  an  inch  or 
two  of  water.'  They  were  now  in  the  very  midst  of  the  rapids  of 
tb^  Danube,  the  bed  of  which  is  described  by  Mr.  Quiu  as  being 
wholly  imposed  of  rough  rocks,  sometimes  starting  up  in  masses 
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to  the  surface  of  the  river,  sometimes  foitiuDg  a  wall  wfaidi  rnns 
across  from  baok  to  bank.  Upon  these,  he  adds,  the  boat  w^ 
constantly  rubbing,  and  it  was  literally  thrust  over  many  of  tb^ 
ledges.  Meantime  ihe  romantic  character  of  the  shores  excited — 
sometimes  we  suspect  rather  too  vividly — the  imaginatioti  of  Mr, 
Quin  :— 

*  In  the  almost  perpendicular  wall  which  rose  on  our  right,  there 
was  a  singular  lusus  naturcB  on  a  gigantic  scale — it  was  the  complets 
figure  of  a  water-mill  and  mill-house  petrified,  and  slightly  crushed 
by  an  enormous  rock  which  had  fallen  upon  it  from  the  higher  preci- 
pices. The  face  of  the  superincumbent  mass  presented  the  figure  of 
a  monk  preaching  from  a  pulpit;  and  it  only  required  the  existence 
of  a  legend  to  induce  a  superstitious  mind  to  believe,  that  the  *^  miller 
and  his  men  "  had  been  notorious  criminals — that  the  monk  had  come 
to  reprove  them — and  that,  while  he  was  still  yainly  exhorting  them 
to  repentance,  the  whole  living  scene  was  suddenly  transformed  into 
stone.  The  whole  of  this  narrow  passage  amongst  the  rocks  was 
curious  and  highly  romantic.  A  little  beyond  the  petrified  mill,  on 
the  opposite  side,  we  beheld  a  perfect  outline  of  an  immense  lion, 
couching ;  the  head,  the  eyes,  the  mouth,  and  the  paws,  were  as  cor- 
rectly delineated  on  the  naked  stone,  as  if  they  had  been  drawn  hj 
the  hand  of  an  artist  A  cluster  of  rocks,  somewhat  farther  oo, 
assumed  all  the  appearance  of  the  ruins  of  a  cathedral,  with  its  lowers 
and  ivied  walls,  and  Gothic  windows  and  gates.  The  effect  of  this 
pile  was  remarkably  picturesque,  as  it  rose. on  an  eminence  above  a 
mass  of  green  foliage,  which  seemed  to  conceal  the  lower  parts  ai  the 
cathedral/ — ^pp.  91,  92. 

They  were  told  that  eight  hours  would  brine  them  to  Orsova, 
or  twenty  miles  with  the  current ;  but  as  the  day  was  spent, 
and  they  were  still  far  distant  from  that  place,  they  determined  to 
pass  the  night  in  a  village  called  Swinich,  consisting  of  a  dozen 
or  two  of  huts,  biiilt  certainly  in  the  most  piggish  slyle*  In  die 
auberge,  however,  our  author  spent  a  merry  night  among  a  «otky 
group  of  village  politicians.  At  one  end  of  a  table  sat  the  goverBer 
of  the  village  in  his  blue  uniform,  at  the  other  the  parish  priest — 
the  former  a  simple  good-natured  man,  the  latter  full  of  bumovr. 
There  were  besides  the  overseer  of  the  works  going  on  upon  the 
Danube,  the  captain  of  the  police,  the  ofiScer  of  the  quaranfine, 
an  officer  of  the  customs,  and  '  a  non-descript  with  a  silly  face.* 
The  priest  at  first  seemed  to  have  all  the  talk  to  himself ;,  bttt 
nothing  afforded  to  the  governor  so  much  delight  as  to  put  him 
down  in  argument,  or  witness  that  operation  executed  by  unotber. 
The  Moldavian  poet,  it  seems,  did  this  most  effectually.  Havitg 
treated  the  company  with  a  history  of  his  travels,  which  ci- 
tended  to  Grand  Cairo,  the  audience  seemed  at  a  loss  to  know 
where  Grand  Cairo  was,    till   the    priest  enlightened   them  by 
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pbservJn^,— ^  lo  Asia  to  be  sure/  '  In  Asia  !*  exclaimed  the 
Moldavian,  with  indescribable  disdain  i  *  no  such  thing ;  Grand 
Cadro  is  in  Africa/  The  governor  vras  in  raptures  at  this  triumph 
over  the  priest,  who,  to  be  revenged,  dotttrived  to  inveigle  the  poet 
into  a  tl)'eologi(^al  controversy ;  but  here  too  the  Moldavian  was 
triumphant,  proving  himself  stronger,  as  the  under-graduates  say, 
in  his  divinity^  than  thei'e  was  any  great  reason  to  suspect  him  of 
being  in  his  morality. 

Nor  did  the  qualifications  of  this  extraordinary  adventurer  slop 
here.     A  young  lady  with  her  guitar  had  joined  the  company. 

•  The  instrument  having  been  tuned,  our  poet  asked  permission  16 
look  at  it,  and  swept  his  mutilated  fingers  over  the  strings  with  the 
skill  of  a  professor.  The  priest  looked  amazed.  After  preluding  in 
a  singularly  graceful  manner,  which  captivated  the  Swinicheans,  the 
tatterdemalion,  clearing  his  voice  with  a  fresh  bottle  of  vnne,  which 
was  voted  to  him  by  common  accord,  treated  us  to  *'  Di  tanti  palpiti,** 
not  only  with  great  taste,  but  in  one  of  the  best  tenor  voices  I  ever 
heard.  The, priest  exclaimed  that  he  knew  not  what  to  think  of  this 
fellow,  unless  he  was  the  deviL' 

He  showed  himself,  it  seems^  a  perfect  master  of  the  art,  and 
that  too  of  the  very  best  school.  Italian,  German,  Hungarian, 
and  Moldavian  airs  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession,  and  in 
the  most  admirable  style,  so  that  the  fair  owner  of  the  guitar 
remarked,  says  Mr.  Quin,  with  a  charming  simplicity,  that  she 
really  did  not  know  her  own  instrument  in  the  hamis  of  tliis 
enchanter. 

*  In  truth,  when  1  looked  at  this  Moldavian — remembered  ho#  he 
bad  amused  hii  cbmpanions  on  the  deck  of  the  steamer  by  his.  anec* 
doteS^  his  poetry,  and  his  dramatic  declamations ;  the  variety  of  infor- 
xnation  wliich  he  aflfbrded  to  myself  daring  the  course  of  the  day ;  his 
QtidOfihted  acquaintance  with  many  countries,  though  he  sometimes 
hidn%ed  ia  exaggeration  on  that  subject;  the  wandering  life  he.  had 
l«d;  the  offiees,  sometimes  of  trusty  and  responsibility,  and  peril, 
which  he ^ad  fulUled;  his  various  acquirements  in, science,  history, 
and  the  fine  arts ;  and,  to  crown  alibis  musical  powers,  which  were 
of  the  vexy.  first  order ;  and ,  his  ragged,  unshaven,  filthy  appearance 
^^  could  not  help  feeUog  that  there  was  a  mystery  about  him,  such 
as  perhaps  in  a  former  age  might  have  procured  for  him  the  dangerous 
bonomrs  of  a  magician.' 

,  Tbi?  is  the  last  we  hear  of  this  extraordinai^  character,  who 
seems  to  jbave  slipped  through  Mr.  Quints  hands  without  his  hav- 
iiag  procured,  from  him  any  clue  that  could  lead  to  bis  history. 
Tbci}  company  in  tliis  auberge  was  joined  by  an  Englishman  of 
j^Q^amie  of  Qeorge  X)ewar,  an  intelligent  though  humble  adven- 
torer  in  tbe  engineering  line.  He  had  beeni  employed  as  an  expert 
difCTf  iA4)e^tbg  up  treasure  from  the  wreck  of  the  Thetis,  on  the 
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coast  of  South  America,  and  was  then  rated  as  an  able  seaman. 
Dewar's  hostess^  being  the  lady  patroness  of  the  village,  insisted 
that  our  traveller  must  go  home  with  her,  as  she  had  prepared  her 
own  bed  for  hm. 

'As  soon  as  our  circle  broke  up,  therefore,  I  proceeded  with  my  hos- 
tess and  her  husband,  my  countryman,  &c.  8ro.  to  her  mansion.  Aacend- 
ing  a  large  wooden  portico  by  a  ladder,  we  all  entered  the  bed^diamber 
together,  without  any  ceremony :  it  was  in  fact  the  only  room  in  the 
house,  and  served  equally  as  kitchen,  dining-room,  drawisg-room, 
lumber-room,  and  dormitory.  It  had  the  invaluable  recommendatioa 
of  cleanliness,  notwithstanding  the  variety  of  uses  to  which  it  was 
convertible ;  and  the  bed,  moreover,  to  which  I  was  most  graciously 
conducted,  exhibited  a  variegated  quilt,  the  work  of  the  lady's  own 
hands,  and  a  pair  of  sheets  fragrant  as  thyme,  and  white  as  the  filling 
snow.' — pp.  104,  105. 

There  were  three  beds  in  the  apartment,  one  large  enough  to 
accommodate  at  least  half  a  dozen  men,  and  a  small  temporary 
pallet  for  the  lady's  own  use*  George  assured  him  that  this  dame 
was  a  pattern  of  domestic  virtue ;  that  it  was  the  general  custom 
throughout  that  part  of  the  country  to  have  only  one  sleeping- 
room  for  all  the  family  as  well  as  the  euests ;  and  that  there  was 
that  kind  of  chivalrous  feeling  which  would  condemn  to  the 
deepest  infamy  any  person  guilty  of  the  slightest  disrespect 
towards  the  conjugal  relations.  So  said  George  ;  nor  though  die 
engineer's  landlady,  who  had  been  learning  a  little  English  from 
her  lodger,  had  an  unfortunate  trick  of  always  pronouncing  '  Mr, 
Dewar  *  very  like  '  my  dear/  did  Mr.  Quin  at  all  question  the  ac- 
curacy of  these  favourable  tidings. 

George  Dewar  had  been  recommended  to  Count  Szecbenj 
when  in  London  as  a  useful  assistant  for  superintending  the  con- 
struction of  roads,  blasting  the  rocks,  working  the  diving-bell,  and 
such  other  labours  as  might  be  carrying  on  for  removing  the 
obstacles  that  interrupted  the  navigation  of  the  Danube.  Some 
of  the  works  were  now  in  progress  near  the  Servian  village  of 
Milanosch,  opposite  almost  to  Swinich.  Herc^  Mr.  Quin  says 
the  noise  of  the  mallet  and  punch,  the  pickaxe  and  chisel,  wii 
heard  in  all  directions.  A  whole  village  of  huts  occupiied  die 
glen  in  which  the  families  of  the  artisans  and  labourers,  and 
the  officers  superintending  the  operations  on  the  part  of  the 
Austriah  government,  were  located.  '  I  was  delighted,'  ^ays 
Mr.  Quin,  •  by  this  lively  picture  of  industry,  so  little  resem- 
bling anything  I  have  seen  since  my  departure  from  Vienna.' 
The  grandeur  of  the  mountain-scenery  on  each  side  of  thia  defile 
of  the  Danube  continued  the  whole  way  to  Orsota ;  and  Mr. 
Quin'sj&nthusiasm  is  again  and  again  worked  up  to  stefam  pifob. 

'  We  still  moved  on  amidst  scenely  Of  the  tnoat  fiiKgmice&l  cba- 
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racier,  formed  by  gigantic  rocks  disposed  in  the  most  irregular 
manner,  exhibiting  an  infinite  variety  ef  shapes,  strange  and  some*' 
times  terrific  in  ^eir  appearance,  such  as  might  meetly  combine 
for  the  creation  of  a  region  of  encliantment.  On  the  summit  of 
one  of  these  craggy  mountains  an  immense  isolated  pile,  bleached 
by  the  winds*  and  rains  of  many  a  winter,  looked  precisely  like  a 
Druidical  chapel.  The  dry  bed  of  a  torrent  led  from  the  river  side 
along  the  heights  towards  the  temple,  and  groups  of  hooded  pilr 
grims  were  seen  winding  their  way  upwards  at  each  side  of  the  chan- 
nel in  regular  procession,  while  here  and  there  scattered  figures  were 
emerging  from  among  green  shrubs,  bound  for  the  same  destination. 
But  temple,  penitents  and  all  seemed  as  if  they  had  been  miraculously 
petrified  in  the  midst  of  the  solemnities  in  which  they  were  engaged.' 
—"Pp.  115,116. 

On  landing  at  Orsova  our  traveller  was  met  by  M.  Popovicz, 
the  agent  of  the  Steam-Navigation  Coropanv>  and  several  gen- 
tlemen, among  whom  was  the  principal  author  of  the  whole  of 
these  improvements,  the  Count  Szecheny,  who  invited  him  to  dinei 
and  was  exceedingly  kind  and  courteous.  He  also  offered  to 
convey  him  to  Gladova,  where  the  new  steamer  was  waiting,  ahd 
in  which  it  was  the  Count's  intention  to  proceed  as  far  ,as  Rutsr 
chuck.  But  next  morning  he  sent  to  inform  Mr.  Quin  that  the 
carriages^  baggage,  and  cargo  destined  for  the  lower  part  of  th^ 
Danube,  had  not  yet  arrived  from  Moldava,  and  that  tlie  steamer 
therefore  would  not  <j[uit  Orsova  for  four-and- twenty  hours  more, 
Mr.  Quin^  after  describing,  at  full  length,  the  furniture  and  utensils 
of  the  inn  where  he  iodgeci,  thus  proceeds : — ^ 
^  '  I  asked  for  some  warm  water  to  shave  with.  The  waiter  brought 
it  to  me  in  a  dirmer-plaie  /  I  could  not  help  laughing  at  this  extraor^ 
dinary  novelty,  and  he  then  brought  me  the  kettle.  I  compromised 
the  matter  at  last  for  a  tumbler,  which  was  rather  an  improvement 
on  the  steam-boat,  where  I  never  could  succeed  in  getting  hot  water 
except  in  a  tea-pot !  Another  unnameable  utensil  seems  rather  scarce 
in  those  parts.  The  only  one  of  which  the  steam-boat  could  boast 
was  used  for  keeping  pickles !  This  reminds  me  of  an  anecdote  which 
the  Count  tells  with  the  most  ludicrous  effect,  as  a  proof  of  the  barba- 
rism in  which  his  country  is  yet  enveloped.  An  old  lady,  a  friend  of 
his,  received  a  present  of  porcelain  from  England,  including  cups, 
saucers,  plates,  dishes,  and  basins  of  every  kind,  among  the  rest 
a  bidet.  When  the  latter  article  was  examined,  nobody  belonging  to 
her  household  coUld  at  all  make  out  for  what  purpose  it  was  destined : 
but  as  it.  was  a  handsome  piece  of  manufacture  they  were  resolved 
that  it  should  not  be  thrown  by  in  a  corner.  One  day  the  good  dame 
invited,  as  the  custom  is  in  Hungary,  a  very  large  party  to  dinner,  at 
which  the  Count  and  some  other  noblemen  who  had  visited  foreign 
countries  were  present.    To  the  ordinary  luxuries  of  the  table  was 
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added  a  roast  pig,  which,  to  the  great  amasement  of  the  civilized  part 
of  the  company,  was  served  up  in  the  bidet!* — pp.  1 19j  120. 

The  count  took  Mr.  Quin  in  his  phaeton  as  far  as  Gladova, 
where  they  found  the  Argo  steamer  waiting  for  them ;  but  still 
none  of  the  cargo  had  arrived.  The  road  along  the  bank  of  the 
river  was  rocky  and  dangerous  ;  and  having  passed  the  frontier  of 
Wallachia,  which  commences  at  Orsova,  the  appearance  of  po- 
verty among  the  people  was  very  striking.  The  description  of  the 
villages  and  their  inhabitants  puts  one  in  mind  of  what  so  fre- 
quently occurs  in  Ireland  : — *  The  cabins  of  the  poor  people  were 
constructed  of  hurdles,  not  defended  even  by  the  addition  of  mud 
on  the  inside  from  wind  and  rain.  Crowds  of  children  appeared 
at  the  doors  literally  naked,  in  company  with  pigs  and  goats,  dogs, 
cocks  and  hens^  and  ducks,  as  if  all  were  of  the  same  order  of 
existence.  Some  of  these  wretched  habitations  were  altogether 
underground.'  They  now  passed  along  by  the  side  of  what  is 
called  the  Iron-Gate — the  porta  ferrea  of  the  Danube — a  series 
of  rocks  and  rapids  extending  about  three  miles ;  and  here  follows 
a  discovery,  which  we  allow  the  author  to  make  the  most  of: — 

*  Looking  down  the  rirer,  which  is  here  of  no  very  great  %vidth,  and 
divided  by  a  sand-bank,  which  however  cannot  be  perceptible  in  the 
ordinary  state  of  the  Danube,  we  distinctly  observed  the  water  curliag 
over  a  series  of  impediments,  extending  in  a  right  line  from  bank  to 
bank.  At  both  extremities  of  this  line  we  perceived  on  the  land  the 
remains  of  square  pillars;  and,  on  approaching  the  ruin  on  oor  side, 
we  found  it  constructed  of  blocks  of  stone,  faced  towards  the  river 
with  Roman  tiles ;  evidently  forming  the  buttress  of  the  first  arch  of 
a  bridge.  In  the  river  itself  we  counted  the  remains  of  six  or  sevea 
pillars,  which  had  manifestly  served  to  sustain  as  many  arches,  con- 
necting the  bank  on  which  we  stood  with  the  opposite  one.  No  doabt 
therefore  could  remiun  that  here  was  the  site  of  Trajan's  celebrated 
bridge,  a  marvellous  work  for  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  considerii^ 
that  it  had  been  constructed  on  one  of  the  most  remote  confines  of 
the  Roman  empire.  I  calculated  that  these  interesting  ruins  were 
about  three  English  miles  from  Gladova.  I  brought  away  a  fras- 
ment  of  a  tile^  as  a  rude  memorial  of  our  discovery,^ — vol.  i.  pp. 
150,  151. 

This  is  really  a  startling  discovery  !  There  are,  we  believe,  ia 
England  some  who  have  sailed  down  the  Danube,  but  none  cer- 
tainly who  did  so  without  inspecting  the  well-known  and  quite 
visible  ruins  of  Trajan's  bridge. 

Another  day  was  spent  without  the  baggage  having  arrived,  and 
it  might  have  been  a  week  if  the  count  hsKl  not  himself  ridden 
back  to  Orsova,  and  hastened  it  forwards.  At  length,  however,  it 
arrived  and,  as  soon  as  it  was  shipped,  the  new  steamer  proceeded 
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qautiottsly  until  she  had  passed  Trajan's  bridge^  where  the  Ivater 
became  deeper.  The  country  was  uncultivated  on  both  ^ides  of  the 
xiver,  and  the  grass  compieteLy  parched  up  by  a  drought  of  ^ven 
or  eight  months.  The  Wallachians,  who  during  the  recent  anarc^ 
had  fled  into  Hungary,  were  Just  beginning  to  return ;  and,  if 

,  left  in  peace  and  free  from  spoliation,  Mr.  Quin  thinks  a  few 
yetars  would  cpnvert  their  country  into  a  paradise.  The  important 
city  of  Vidin,  in  Bulgaria,  now  made  its  stately  appearance. 
Twenty  minarets  shot  up  their  whitened  spires  above  the  domes 
of  the  mosques^  and  amidst  the. tall  cypresses.  The  scene  was 
animated  and  picturesque.  The  troops  were  out  under  review 
of  the  pasha.  Numerous  ^oats  were  gliding  up  and  down  the 
river,  or  stationed  near  the  bank,  where  crowds  of  both  sexes 
were  collected  to  see  the  steam-boat. 

Here  the  Coiint  and  our  traveller  paid  their  respects  to 
Hussein  Pasha,  who  so  bravely  defeuded  Shumla  against  the 
Russian  army.  Mr.  Quin  informs  us,  tliat  being  afterwards 
beaten  by  Ibrahim,  in  Syria,  he  was  recalled  in  disgrace,  and  his 
enemies  endeavoured  to  subject  him  to  the  bowstring-^but  the 
sultan  respected  his  talents,  and  never  doubted  his  fidelity.  '  He 
was  therefore  (says  our  author)  exiled  under  the  extraordinary 
rank  of  field-marshal,  to  the  Pashalic  of  Vidin,  where  he  endea- 
vours to  forget  his  reverse  of  fortune  in  his  exertions  to  form  a  few 
regiments,  who  are  intended  to  be  models  of  discipline  to  the 
whole  Turkish  army.'  Mr.  Quin  does  not  tell  us  where  he  picked 
up  this  infcmnation.  Hussein  Pasha  was,  in  fact,  removed  from 
the  command  because  he  had  been  unfortunate — and  he  was  at  the 
same  time  deprived  of  the  rank  of  field-marshal ;  but  there  was 
just  as  much  probability  of  his  head  being  cut  off,  as  there  was  of 
Mr.  Quin's — and  a  few  months  afterwards  he  was  named  to  the 
pashalic  of  Vidin  as  a  concession  to  the  Christians  in  that  very  pre- 
carious and  difficult  government.  He  is  well  known  to  be  a  sin- 
cere patriot,  and  a  thorough  hater  of  Russia,  ,The  feeling  of  some 

'  quarantine  Wallacbian  officers,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  was 
very  different  from  that  of  Hussein — Mr.  Quin  having  remarked 
to  them  that,  in  fact,  they  were  Russian,  rather  than  Wallachian, 
officers — inasmuch  as  the  regulation  of  the  quarantine  in  any 
country  is  the  peculiai'  attribute  of  sovereign  authority — they  ap- 
peared to  be  rather  pleased  at  being  thought  imperial  servants ; 
indeed  they  observed  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  this,  as  their 
Hospodar  himself,  when  invested  with  his  office  by  the  sultan  at 
Constantinople,  was  actually  arrayed  in  a  Russian  uniform  1 

The  river  soon  became  so  shallow,  that  it  was  necessary  to  send 

*'aboat  ahead  to  sound,  and  the  steamer  still  continued  occasionally 
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to  rub  ofer  land-baoks.  It  was  therefore  deemed  expedient  that 
they  should  stop  for  the  night  at  Argugrad ;  but  in  the  morning,  on 
attempting  to  proceed^  the  boat  penetrated  so  deeply  into  a  sand- 
bank that  she  remained  firmly  fixed.  It  was  of  no  use  to  lighten 
her,  for,  to  the  dismay  of  the  passengers,  it  was  discovered  that,  even 
if  the  cargo,  boilers,  engines  and  all,  were  removed,  there  was  not 
the  slightest  chance  of  getting  her  afloat  Our  traveller  therefore 
determined  at  once  to  abandon  her,  and  take  the  remainder  of  bis 
passage  in  a  boat  belonging  to  some  Zantiotes,  who  had  been  em- 
ployed in  building  the  two  frigates  which  Mr.  Quin  saw  in  the  river 
higher  up,  and  who  were  now  on  their  way,  by  the*Black  Sea,  the 
Bosphorus,  and  the  Hellespont,  to  their  native  island.  *  It  was  no 
very  welcome  change,'  he  observes,  '  to  pass  from  the  compara- 
tive luxuries  of  the  steamer — from  a  good  mattress,  excellent  dio- 
ners,  champagne,  and  the  fascinating  society  of  the  Count,  to  an 
open  boat,  manned  by  Greek  carpenters,  with  whose  conversational 
language  I  was  wholly  unacquainted  ;'  and  to  increase  his  chogrio, 
he  had  omitted  to  supply  himself  with  any  kind  of  refreshments 
from  the  larder  of  tlie  steamer ;  but  the  kind-hearted  lonians  cheer- 
fully offered  him  what  they  had — sour  wine,  curds,  brown  bread, 
and  grapes. 

Without  the  least  obstacle  they  reached  Sistow,  beauufullj 
situated  on  a  range  of  hills — and  here  '  the  Danube  presents  a 
fine  sheet  of  water ;  so  deep,  too,  that  four  or  five  Russian  mer* 
chant-ships  were  proceeding  along  with  us.'  In  the  afternoon 
of  the  seventeenth  day  of  Mr.  Quints  voyaging  they  came  in  sight 
of  Rutschuck,  where  their  boat  was  moored,  amidst  a  number  of 
Russian,  Turkish,  and  Greek  merchant  and  fishing  vessels,  of 
every  size,  presenting  an  appearance  of  considerable  commercial 
activity.  Here  Mr.  Quin  quitted  his  lonians  and  their  boat,  and 
proceeded  to  Constantinople  by  land,  across  the  Balkan. 

We  have  already  expressed  our  regret  at  the  insufficiency  of  the 
information  collected  by  Mr.  Quin  during  seventeen  days'  navi- 
gation of  so  important  a  stream.  We  have  selected  from  his 
book  all  those  passages  which  can  convey  a  general  impression  of 
the  features  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants ;  and  we  now  pro- 
ceed to  supply  some  of  his  deficiencies  on  this  and  other  topics 
from  another  source. 

And  first  of  all,  a  word  or  two  as  to  what  Mr.  Quin  says  of  Se- 
mendria ; — surely  two  brigs  of  wrar  could  scarcely  be  supposed  to 
have  been  constructed  there,  unless  there  were  some  means  of  con- 
veying them  to  their  own  element ;  and,  if  there  were  such  means, 
the  whole  matter  of  the  navigation  of  the  Danube  was  cleared  up. 

We  have  seen,  in  a  very  interesting  account,  though  not  ^«t 
published,  of  the  commerce  of  Wallachia^  some  details  regardmg 

the 
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the  circumstance  to  which  Mr.  Quin  alludes.  Two  years  ago,  a 
very  fine  brig  was  built  by  Prince  Miloscb^  as  an  expenmeut^  at 
Semendria ;  it  was  of  £30  tons  burthep^  and  drew  eight  feet  water ; 
the  hull  cost  between  four  and  five  hundred  pounds.  It  was  coa- 
veyed  past  the  rapids  in  safety  to  Galatz,  and  there,  with  great 
difficulty,  was  disposed  of;  the  Russian  authorities  having  done 
all  in  their  power  to  disgust  those  who  were  interested  in  the  enter- 
prise, and  to  prevent  the  vessel  from  getting  any  flag.  The  vessel 
descended  in  the  month  of  July,  when  the  river  is  beginning  to 
sink ;  difficulty  or  danger  was  nowhere  anticipated,  except  at  a 
place  called  the  Cherdaps,  three  miles  above  Fetislam — where  the 
bed  of  the  river  is  interspersed  with  rocks  for  nearly  the  space  of 
two  miles ;  leaving  three  channels  open,  however — one  in  the 
centre,  which  was  of  considerable  width ;  one  on  the  Wallachian 
side,  which  is  never  used ;  and  one  on  the  Servian  side,  which 
when  the  river  is  low  would  not  allow  a  craft  drawing  scarcely 
three  feet  to  pass.  The  current  is  here  exceedingly  rapid,  cer- 
tainly not  less  than  eight  miles  an  hour.  The  barges  upon  the 
Danube  are  generally  five  hundred  tons  and  upwards;  these 
barges  sometimes  descend  through  the  middle  channel,  but  they^ 
never  can  re-ascend  again,  because  the  narrow  channel  at  the 
side  will  not  admit  them.  The  commerce,  therefore,  between  the 
higher  and  lower  part  of  the  river  is  maintained  by  snialler  and 
shallower  craft,  the  largest  of  which  do  not  exceed  250  tons* 

Except  the  rapidity,  not  the  shallowness  of  the  current,  the 
Cherdaps  are  the  only  obstruction  to  the  navigation  of  the. 
Danube  between  Golloubatz — where  the  river  enters  the  moun* 
tains  from  the  plains  of  Hungary — to  Fetislam,  just  above 
Trajan's  bridge,  where  it  again  emerges  from  tbe  mountains 
into  the  plains  of  Wallachia  and  Bulgaria.  In  this  district,  hpw-; 
ever,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  tow  the  vessels  ascending  the 
stream  by  a  tracking- path ;  the  windings  of  the  river,  and  the 
absence  of  roads  along  the  sides,  necessitate  a  repeated  change . 
of  bank,  so  that  the  vessels  are  obliged,  after  having  made  one 
point  on  one  bank,  to  cross  to  the  other  side :  thus,  they  naturally 
lose  way  and  drop  down  the  stream  in  their  passage — besides 
having  to  shift  their  trackers  from  bank  to  bank ;  nor  is  this  last 
matter  a  trifle ;— men,  of  course,  have  to  be  used  for  trackinjg 
instead  of  cattle,  and  the  ascending  craft  has  at  times  to  be  laden 
with  this  live  cargo.  From  twenty  to  forty  people  are  requisite, 
for  tracking  a  vessel  through  the  mountains ;  and  eight  or  ten  pairs 
of  oxen  are  wanted  to  get  it  through  the  Cherdaps^  where  it  has 
often  to  be  unladen  and  reladen. 

Now   here   two   distinct  questions   present  themselves, — the 
first,  the  deepening  of  the  channel  close  to  the  tracking-path  at 
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Fetislanii  to  aliow  of  large  vessels  returning  upwards ;  and, 
secondly,  the  construction  of  a  tracking-path  through  the  moun- 
tainsy  to  afoid  the  difficulties  and  inconvenienqes  above  enume- 
rated, and  permit  the  use  of  cattle  for  towing  the  vessels.  Inde- 
pendently of  both  these,  there  i»  the  steam  navigation  of  the 
banobe,  and  these  three  enterprises  remain  perfectly  distinct,  both 
as  to  the  plans,  as  to  the  means  of  execution,  and  as  to  the 
authority  by  which  they  are  undertaken. 

1*  The  first  and  most  important,  the  deepening  of  the  Cherdaps 
above  Fetislam,  has  not,  we  believe,  yet  been  commenced,  nor  the 
plan  even  fixed  upon :  two  projects  have  been  entertained,  the 
first  for  blasting  the  rocks  in  the  channel  under  water,  and  thus 
freeing  the  passage ;  the  second  for  cutting  a  canal  on  the  Servian 
side — but  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  here  neither  bank  belongs  to 
Austria,  although  in  the  vicinity  she  has  over-reached  the  Porte  by 
obtaining  a  right  to  the  fishery ;  she  has,  tlierefore,  to  obtain  the  con- 
sent of  the  Porte,  and  more  particularly  of  the  Prince  of  Servia,  to 
this  enterprise  on  the  Servian  soil.  When  accordingly  the  Austrian 
government  applied,  during  the  course  of  last  year,  for  this  permis- 
sion, to  the  Porte — the  Porte  referred  the  matter  to  Hussein*  Pasha 
of  Vidin,  and  to  Prince  Milosch ;  and  the  account  Mr.  Quin 
gives  us  of  the  visit  of  Count  Szecheny  to  the  Pasha  suffices  to 
let  us  see,  though  Mr.  Quin  was  not  aware  of  what  was  on  the 
cards,  that  Hussein's  opinion  was  not  the  most  favourable. 
Prince  Milosch  had  in  the  first  instance  promised  not  only  his 
consent  but  his  co-operation ;  but  it  having  been  suggested  to 
bim  that  Austria  might  make  use  of  the  influence  she  would  thus 
acquire  to  the  prejudice  of  the  commerce  of  Turkey,  either  by 
the  erection  of  tolls  or  in  some  other  shape,  the  Prince  desired 
from  Austria  a  pledge  that  she  would  take  advantage  in  no 
vray  whatever  of  this  enterprise,  or  of  its  consequences,  for  the 
introduction  of  any  regulation  unfavourable  to  the  commerce 
or  navigation  of  the  Ottoman  provinces — that,  in  fine,  the  ad- 
vantages to  accrue  from  this  enterprise  were  to  be  entirely 
free  and  common  to  all  nations.  Austria  was  dilatoi^  in  return- 
ing to  these  demands  a  categorical  reply:  but  until  she  does 
so,  the  prince's  zeal  in  her  service  will  not  be  very  warm ;  and 
without  his  active  co-operation  the  matter  cannot  be  arranged. 
Then,  the  moment  such  a  demand  was  made  officially  to  the  Porte, 
it  became  subject  to  all  the  conditions  under  which  such  transac- 
tions are  conducted :  doubt,  suspicion,  and  delay  on  the  part  of 
the  Porte — and  the  interference  of  Russia  in  the  various  modes  in 
which  she  has  it  in  her  power  to  interfere.  That  interference  has 
hitherto  been  exerted  to  frustrate  the  enterprise  ;  and  it  probably 
will  be  so  in  future,  unless  the  general  tone  of  the  policy  of  Eng- 
land, 
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land*  much  interested,  if  it  were  but  commercially,  in  this  matter^ 
should  take  such  a  shape  as  to  make  Russia  pause. 

2.  The  second  enterprise  is  that  of  the  tracking-path,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  mountains  and  the  narrows  opposite  Gol- 
louvatz  to  the  frontiers  of  Wallachia.  Corridors  are  blasted 
through  the  bluff  rocks,  and  terraces  run  across  the  shallower 
parts,  at  great  labour  and  expense,  to  obviate  the  immense  diffi- 
culties presented  to  tracking  by  the  windings  and  contortions  of 
the  stream.  This  is  a  government  enterprise;  Count  Szecheny 
has  the  direction  of  it;  the  works  commenced  three  years  ago, 
and  they  may  be  about  a  quarter  concluded. 

The  Servian  side  presents  much  greater  facilities  for  such  an 
enterprise ;  indeed  the  Romans  had  established  a  complete  line  of 
path  for  this  same  purpose  along  that  bank.  At  the  lower  portion 
of  tlie  passage  the  ancient  corridor  is  cut  in  the  rock,  but  at  the 
Iiigher  extremity  huge  mortice-holes  were  let  in  for  the  insertion  of 
beams,  on  which  the  tracking  corridor  was  erected.  A  large  in- 
scription on  the  face  of  the  rock  remains  to  this  day  visible^  and  it 
gives  the  honour  of  this — one  of  the  greatest,  because  one  of  the 
most  useful  of  the  works  of  Rome — to  the  Emperor  Trajan.  A 
recent  traveller,  whose  MSS.  notes  are  now  in  our  hands,  says — 

*  Never  did  I  more  strongly  feel  the  greatness  of  that  wonderful 
people,  than  when,  on  sailing  down  the  Danube,  I  fix*8t  observed  the 
traces  and  comprehended  the  object  to  which  this  work  was  destined. 
Such  were  the  modest  and  useful  intentions  and  acts  of  sixteen  cen- 
turies ago.  Here  was  the  evidence  of  the  accomplishment  by  the 
Romans,  although  scarcely  an  indication  of  it  remuns  in  Roman 
authors,  of  an  enterprise  which  is  now  universally  admitted  to  he  one 
of  the  most  important  for  the  public  welfare  of  Europe.  In  that 
chiselling  of  the  rocks  of  Servia,  what  proofs  are  there  not  of  com- 
mercial circulation  and  prosperity,  and,  consequently,  of  the  national 
welUbeing  and  individual  happiness  of  a  former  period,  which  it  is 
the  fashion  to  regard  as  sterile  in  useful  fruits,  because  the  habits  of 
our  times  lead  us  to  imagine  that  prosperity  cannot  exist  without 
clamour,  or  commerce  or  industry  without  libraries  of  legislation. 

*  On  looking  at  the  two  sides  of  the  river,  I  immediately  saw  that 
the  Servian  was  that  on  which  the  road  should  have  been  constructed, 
even  had  the  Roman  relics  not  been  there,  nor  the  facilities  which  the 
Roman  work  itself  still  continues  to  afford.  The  plan  of  the  Romans 
— that  is  corridors  of  wood,  too,  seemed  the  one  best  adapted  to  the 

'  nature  of  the  country,  covered  with  forests  of  oak.  In  fact,  it  ap- 
peared to  roe  that  the  Roman  road  might  be  re-established  with  great 
ease:  the  rock  having  been  cut  away  wherever  it  was  called  for, 
scarcely  more  than  the  restoration  of  the  wood-work  would  have  been 
necessary.  Servia  would  easily  have  supplied  the  timber ;  the  river 
would  have  transported  it ;  every  Servian  wears  a  hatchet  in  his  belt, 
and  they  live  under  a  system  similar  to  that  which  has  left  so  fnany 

and 
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imd  80  stupendous  ruins  of  works  destined  to  public  utiUtr  in  Spain 
and  in  Hindostan*.' 

This  idea  was  subsequently  suggested  to  Prince  Milosch.  It 
was  objected^  that  as  the  Servians  tracked  their  vessels,  several 
villages  lived  entirely  by  that  service,  and  the  country  gained  half  a 
million  of  piastres  yearly;  but  he  was  soon  made  to  perceive 
that,  when  the  Austrian  road  was  completed,  horses  belonging  to 
the  Austrian  government  would  track  the  vessels.  Some  accounts 
have  recently  appeared  in  continental  papers  of  this  enterprise 
liaving  been  undertaken  by  the  Servians ;  but  we  have  stated  all 
that  we  know  on  the  subject. 

3.  The  third  business,  perfectly  distinct  from  these  two,  is  the 
application  of  nttam  to  the  navigation  of  the  Danube.  A  Com* 
pany  was  formed  for  this  purpose  in  1830,  and  among  its  sub* 
scribers  appeared  the  names  of  the  late  Emperor  and  his  successor. 
Prince  Mettemich,  the  Prince  Palatine,  the  Arch-Duke  Ferdi- 
nand^ 8cc.  8cc^  But  from  the  moment  of  the  establishment  of  the 
steam-boats,  the  interference  of  the  government  has  been  by  do 
means  satisfactory  to  the  directors.  The  concern  is  under  the  ma- 
nagement of  one  of  the  principal  banking-houses  of  Vienna,  not 
(according  to  Mr.  Quin's  statement)  of  Count  Szecheny — 
although  there  can  be  no  question  that  to  the  zeal,  activity^  and 
influence  of  that  distinguished  person  his  country  owes  the  com- 
mencement of  this  enterprise  at  the  period  when  it  did  commence. 
Whilst  steam  is  extending  to  all  the  great  rivers  of  the  earth — when 
boats  are  building  in  London  for  the  Euphrates,  the  Indus,  and 
the  Ganges — when  steamers  constructed  on  the  Thames  visit  the 
Euxine,  and  have  become  familiar  in  the  windings  of  the  Bos- 
phorus— ^it  cannot  be  surprising  that  the  same  power  should  seek 
to  establish  its  dominion  on  the  central,  the  largest,  the  longest, 
the  most  important  river  of  Europe,  and,  as  it  has  been  termed, 
its  main  artery.  It  is  most  important,  then,  to  ascertain  how  far 
.  the  nature  of  the  river  itself  affords  facilities  for  steam  navigation ; 
and  on  that  subject  we  have  already  laid  before  our  readers  much 
more  accurate  means  of  judgment  than  can  be  supplied  by  the 
results  of  Mr.  Quin's  rapid  expedition.  We  know  that  it  is 
navigated  from  Rahab,  near  Presburg,  to  Gollouvatz,  backwards 
and  forwards,  by  immense  barges  drawing  six  feet  water — that 
these  same  barges  descend  to  Galatz,  although  they  do  not  return : 

*  We  cannot  pass  this  notice  of  such  a  relic  of  the  ancient  Roman  sway  in  theie 
<regiona  without  expressing  our  regret  that  no  enthusiastic  schoiar,  properly  so  called, 
has  as  yet  conToyed  to  Europe  at  large  some  accurate  information  as  to  the  actoal 
Latin  d^ect  still  retained  among  the  peasantry  of  what  once  waa  Dacku  In  whas 
are  hastily  called  its  barbarisms  and  corruptions  may  not  most  interesting  fragoMats 
of  the  real  old  /input  nutica  ei  caUreiuit  be  to  this  okoment  preserved  ? 

we 
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we  further  know  that  barges  of  different  sizes  and  dimensions, 
drawing  from  two  feet  draft,  ddd  of  eighty  tons  and  upwards^ 
navigate  it  during  its  whole  course  from  Uim  to  the  sea — bring 
the  produce  of  the  salt-mines  of  Transylvania  and  Upper  Hun* 

Bry  to  a  large  portion  of  the  Austrian  dominions — ascend  the 
rave  for  the  produce  of  the  Styrian  mines — and  by  the  Save 
reach  Laibach,  vnthin  three  days'  land  carriage  of  the  Adriatic. 
Upon  these  facts  are  formed  our  ideas  of  the  capabilities  of  the 
river.  Its  navigation  is  difficult  and  dangerous ;  its  rapids  and  its 
shallows,  its  overflowings  and  its  droughts,  are  all  serious  obstaclesL. 
But  there  is  an  obstacle  much  greater  than  all  these ;  and  that  is, 
the  absence,  along  its  whole  banks,  of  any  population  in  the 
slightest  degree  acquainted  ^vith  naval  architecture,  or  even  with 
the  simplest  operations  of  sailing  and  rowing.  As  an  instance  of 
this  we  may  state,  that  the  Turks,  generally  speaking,  have  an 
aversion  to  a  sea-faring  life,  and  know  nothing  of  ships  or  boats ; 
yet,  on  the  Danube,  so  remarkable  is  the  inferiority  of  the  Ger- 
mans and  Hungarians  to  the  Turks,  that  a  vessel  with  a  mast  and 
a  sail  is  known  at  pnce  to  be  Turkish  ! 

But  for  the  steam  navigation  of  the  Danube  there  was  another 
very  weighty  point  to  be  considered — that  of  fuel.  Wood  there 
was  in  abundance,  but  the  greater  incumbrance  and  difficulties  in 
making  use  of  wood  have  so  far  been  a  drawback  on  the  enterprise. 
The  nearest  point  where  coals  were  to  be  found  was  fidenburg, 
but  these  were  of  inferior  quality.  This  difficulty  was  suddenly 
removed  by  the  discovery  of  extensive  coal-measures,  of  the  very 
finest  quality,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  itself,  Just  within  the  Aus- 
trian dominions,  and  about  the  centre  of  that  portion  of  the  Danube 
which  is  navigable  from  its  mouth  upwards.  Thus  favoured^  the 
first  steam-boat,  '  Francis  the  First '  its  name,  was  launched  in 
the  spring  of  1832 ;  and  although  laid  up  during  the  fair  of  Pesth, 
one  of  the  principal  branches  of  profit  at  first  anticipated,  although 
frequently  out  of  order,  and  though  the  whole  arrangements  might 
be  considered  as  provisional  and  experimental, — ^yet,  during  the 
summer,  a  profit  of  40  per  cent,  was  realized.  This  vessel  first 
plied  between  Rahab  and  Semlin.  The  boats  on  the  river  now 
amount  to  fpur-— one  between  the  Cherdaps  and  Fetislam,  a 
second  between  Orsova  and  Pesth,  and  a  third  between  Pesth  and 
Vienna,  with  a  spare  boat  to  replace  the  others  in  case  of  acci- 
:dent.  The  communications  between  Vienna  and  the  mouths  of 
the  Danube  were  thus  to  be  maintained  from  the  autumn  of  last 
year  by  these  three  vessels.  A  fourth  steamer  was  sent  out  from 
Trieste,  to  ply  between  the  mouths  of  the  Danube  and  Constan^- 
tinople;  but  that  in  which  Mr.  Quin  embarked  having  been 
"grounded,  through  Mr*  Cozier'-s  blundering^  without  the  chance  of 
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extrication  yntil  the  rise  of  the  river,  the  last-mentioaed  steamer 
was  retained  at  Constantinople,  and  sb^  now  plies  between  Con- 
stantinople and  Smjma,,  shortening  a  journey  of  five  or  six  dajs  to 
fkirty-iwo  hours. 

As  to  the  importance  of  the  navigation,  and  more  particularly 
the  steam  navigation  of  the  Danube,  not  one  word  need  be 
said  ;  it  will  be  generally  admitted,  however  little  the  details  may 
be  appreciated^  The  importance  of  the  river  at  this  moment  is 
reduced  to  almost  nothing  by  its  bi-section  at  Fetislam ;  and  in 
the  system  of  an  internal  European  navigation  dependent  on  the 
Danube,  the  slightest  improvement  on  one  point  must  react  upon 
the  whole  of  the  rest,  and  progress  once  commenced  here  will 
soon  receive  the  most  surprising  development.  A  cut  of  forty  miles 
may  put  in  communication  the  Vistula  and  the  Danube  ;  one  of 
fifteen  miles,  the  Elbe  and  the  Danube ;  and  the  old  project  of 
Charlemagne,  for  connecting  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine  through 
the  valley  of  the  Neckar,  is,  it  is  said,  about  to  be  revived  by 
means  of  a  rail-road. 

Already  English  bottoms  are  finding  their  way  up  die  mouths 
of  the  Danube.  The  underwriters  of  Lloyd's  have  had  ta  add 
a  new  country  to  their  boards ;  the  alarms  of  some  of  our  navi- 
gators at  the  shoals  and  banks  of  the  Danube  have  disappeared; 
and  for  a  mighty  region,  into  which  no  English  flag  had  hitlierto 
forced  its  way,  5000  ton  of  shipping  have  within  the  last  few 
months  been  taken  up.  Again,  so  satisfactory  has  appeared  to 
Prince  Milosch  his  first  attempt  at  naval  architecture  in  Servia — 
so  satisfied  was  he  of  the  facility  of  transporting  large  vessels  from 
his  own  country  to  the  sea— that  he  has  undertaken  to  baild  two 
corvettes,  of  5  or  600  tons,  which,  to  propitiate  the  inBuences 
around  him,  he  intends  to  present,  the  one  to  the  Emperor  Ni- 
cholas and  the  other  to  Sultan  Mahmoud. 

The  following  are  the  observations  of  Mr.  Quin : — 

*  The  advantages  destined  to  arise  out  of  this  great  enterprise  to 
Hungary,  to  Servia,  Wallachia,  and  Bulgaria,  and,  indeed,  to  all 
Turkey,  are  incalculable.  Those  countries,  which  have  hitherto  seemed 
scarcely  to  belong  to  Europe,  will  be  rapidly  brought  within  the  pak 
of  civilization;  their  natural  riches,  which  are  inexhaustible,  will  be 
multiplied ;  their  productions  will  be  vastly  improved ;  their  institn- 
tions  and  laws  will  be  assimilated  to  those  of  the  most  advanced  na- 
tions ;  and  new  combinations,  not  only  of  physical  hut  also  of  moral 
strength,  will  be  created,  which  may  give  birth  to  important  changes 
in  the  distribution  of  political  power  on  the  continent.  Indeed,  while 
I  am  writing  this  page  from  my  notes,  I  learn  from  an  authentic 
source  that  the  people  have  demanded  and  obtained  a  represeniatiH 
constiitUion  from  Prince  Milosch  in  Servia,  and  that  the  first  assemblf 
of  the  states  has  been  already  held  at  KaragozovatZt  where>  on  the 
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28th  of  February  last,  he  delivered  a  speech,  of  which  I  have  procured 
from  the  same  quarter  an  accurate  translation.' — p.  153. 

We  agree  ^itb  Mr.  Quia  that  this  speech  of  Prince  Miloscli 
exhibits  a  very  interesting  picture  of  the  patriarchal  condition  of 
that  principality :  it  also  does  great  credit  to  his  own  head  and 
heart.  As  to  the  '  representative  constitution^'  Mr.  Quin  forgets 
that  strange  things  require  new  names  to  designate  them. 

The  interests  of  Hungary,  however,  were  those  chiefly  con- 
templated by  the  projector  of  the  scheme,  the  Count  Szecheny. 
This  Hungarian,  of  a  noble  and  wealthy  family,  and*  what  is 
better,  of  a  noble  mind,  has  been  in  soul  wholly  devoted  to  the 
welfare  and  regeneration  of  his  country.  In  furtherance  of  his 
benevolent  views,  he  has  frequently  visited  England,  France, 
and  other  parts  of  Europe ;  he  was  recently  in  London  to  make 
himself  acquainted,  by  personal  intercourse,  with  such  scientific 
and  professional  men  as  were  best  calculated  to  forward  his 
views  with  regard  to  steam-navigation ;  and  also  to  order  engines 
and  the  requisite  machinery  to  be  sent  out  by  way  of  Trieste. 
Mr.  Quin,  as  we  have  mentioned,  fell  in  with  him  when  superin- 
tending the  works  going  on  upon  the  Danube  and  its  banks — >the 
result  of  his  individual  public  spirit  and  indefatigable  perseve- 
rance. Having  had  frequent  opportunities  of  conversing  with  this 
nobleman,  when  he  was  itr  London  not  two  years  ago;  we  can  con- 
firm much  of  what  Mr.  Quin  has  stated  concerning  him — particu- 
larly as  to  his  devotion  to  his  country's  service,  and  his  clear  and  en- 
lightened notions  on  the  reform  of  which  it  stands  so  much  in  need. 
We  believe  that '  he  loves  Hungary  as  a  youth  loves  the  first  mistress 
of  his  heart' — that  he  *  familiarly  calls  his  country  his  wife,  and 
looks  upon  all  its  inhabitants  as  bis  children.'  He  is  now  in  the 
vigour  of  life,  is  unmarried,  and  determines  to  remain  so,  that  he 
may  be  more  at  liberty  to  carry  his  plans  into  eiecution ;  he  has 
served  in  the  army ;  and  is  a  leading  member  of  the  Diet,  in  which 
his  talents,  his  superior  acquirements,  and  his  disinterested  patriot- 
ism give  him  great  influence. 

Mr.  Quin  gives  us  some  amusing  anecdotes  of  the  Count's  life. 
He  says  that  the  original  subscriptions  of  the  company  formed  at 
Pesth  not  being  sufiicient  for  meeting  so  large  an  outlay  as  was 
required,  the  Diet  resolved  to  petition  the  Austrian  government 
for  assistance : — 

*  This  was  the  first  instance  in  which  the  Diet  was  called  upon  to 
take  into  its  consideration  a  measure  peculiar  to  Hungary  in  its  na- 
tional character,  and  involving,  therefore,  consequences  of  vast  poli- 
tical as  well  as  commercial  tendency.  If  the  Diet  took  this  enterprise 
under  its  auspices,  the  popularity  and  the  sense  of  independence 
which  the  assembly  would  thus  acquire  might  lead  to  other  measures 
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still  more  conducive  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  Hangarian  nation. 
Prince  Metternich  immediately  sent  for  Count  Szecheny,  whose  bro« 
ther  is  married  to  a  sister  of  the  prince's  wife,  and  soug^ht  explana- 
tions of  this  treasonable  proceeding !  The  count's  answer  was  very 
simple  and  unequivocal :— **  If  you  have  no  wish  that  the  Diet  should 
adopt  the  petition  and  act  upon  it,  do  the  thing  yourselves,  for  the 
Danube,  at  all  events,  cannot  be  long  without  steam-boats."  The 
hint  was  taken ;  the  petition  was  cushioned ;  the  plans  of  the  Count 
were  not  only  accepted  but  improved  upon  a  most  magnificent  scale, 
and  given  back  to  himself  for  execution.' — vol.  i.  pp.  124,  125. 

The  Count  did  not  stop  here.  He  established  a  club  at  Pesth, 
on  the  plan  of  the  Athenasum  and  others  in  London ;  of  which  the 
magnates  and  other  nobles  and  respectable  citizens  are  members. 
The  English,  German,  and  French  reviews,  magazines,  and  news* 
papers,  and  other  popular  publications  of  every  description,  are 
found  in  their  reading-room ;  here  too  are  held  lectures  on  the 
sciences  and  the  fine  arts : — 

'  Some  time  after  this  club  had  been  established,  Prince  Metternich 
of  course  turned  his  attentbn  to  it,  and  felt  no  small  alarm  when  be 
perceived  its  natural  tendency.  He  required  an  explanation  of  its 
purposes  from  the  Count  Szecheny ;  and  upon  hearing  him,  decided 
that  it  required  control.  **  If  you  wish  to  control  it,'*  rejoined  the 
count,  '*  the  only  way  to  accomplish  your  object  is  to  ^ve  us  a  good 
subscription,  and  become  one  of  our  members.  You  will  then  have  a 
vote,  and  your  personal  influence  will,  no  doubt,  have  its  due  effect" 
The  prince  took  the  hint  and  joined  the  club,  which  is  now  in  a  flou- 
rishing condition.' — vol.  i.  p.  188. 

Another  unheard-of  innovation  was  on  the  eve  of  being  adopted 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Hungarians.  The  only  communication  be- 
tween Pesth  and  Buda,  or  Ofen,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Danube, 
is  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  which  has  occasionally  operated  as  an  ob- 
stacle to  social  enjoyment,  gaiety  frequently  holding  her  court  in 
both  quarters.  To  remove  this  obstacle,  and  add  greatly  to  the 
mutual  convenience  of  the  two  cities — one  of  which  contains 
30,0CX)  and  the  other  33,000  inhabitants,  besides  the  suburbs  aod 
adjoining  villages — a  stone  bridge  was  proposed  and  adopted,  wluch 
will  indeed  prove  a  great  benefit  to  every  part  of  the  neighbour- 
hood on  both  sides  of  the  river  :— 

*  A  stone  bridge  was  proposed,  the  expenses  to  be  defrayed  by  s 
toll,  from  which  no  person  should  be  exempt.  Never  was  such  an 
innovation  as  this  heard  of  in  Hungary  since  the  Danube  began  its 
course  !  A  Hungarian  nobleman  is  privileged  by  his  rank  from  the 
payment  of  taxes  of  any  kind.  But  the  ladies  would  not  be  debarred 
from  the  winter  enjoyments  of  Buda ;  they  worried  their  fatten, 
husbands,  and  brothers,  until  at  length  the  vote  was  carried  in  the 
Diet«-and  so  a  stone  bridge  they  vrill  have.    Slight  as  this  incideot 
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may  seem  to  an  Eaglishman,  it  will  probably  lead  the  way  to  tnany 
useful  reforms  in  that  country,  on  account  of  the  principle  of  equi^ 
taxation  which  it  involves.'-^vol.  i.  pp.  5,  6. 

But  another  innovation,  of  a  character  not  less  alarming  to  the 
bigoted  party  in  Austria,  has  also  taken  place.  A  newspaper  is 
published  at  Pesth,  and  that  too  in  the  Hungarian  language  ;  and 
as  an  Englishman  has  set  up  at  that  place  an  establishment  for  the 
manufacture  of  paper,  and  a  type-foundry  upon  the  most  im- 
proved system,  other  newspapers  will  doubtless  follow— especially 
as  there  is  no  law  of  censorship  in  Hungary,  nor  is  the  diet  likely 
to  sanction  one.  There  is  also  at  Pesth  an  academy  somewhat 
on  the  plan  of  the  French  Institute,  which  publishes  its  Transac- 
tions in  a  quarterly  journal.  The  Count  Szecheny  writes  both  in 
this  journal  and  the  newspaper.  He  moreover  showed  to  Mr. 
Quin  two  elaborate  separate  treatises  of  his  own— one  on  credit, 
with  the  view  of  modifying  the  system  of  entails  in  cases 
where  the  life-owner  of  an  estate  may  choose  to  borrow  sums 
of  money  upon  its  security ;  the  other  discussing  in  detail  the 
Various  reforms  of  which  Hungary  stands  in  need,  with  a  view 
to  the  amelioration  of  its  institutions,  the  construction  of  roads, 
bridges,  and  canals,  8cc.,  8cc.  He  takes  a  survey  of  the  natu^ 
ral  resources  with  which  the  country  abounds,  and  avers  that 
it  requires  onl^  practicable  communications  with  the  frontiers  to 
convert  them  mto  a  mine  of  wealth.  His  writings  are  all  in  the 
Hungarian  language,  to  which,  by  his  birth,  property,  and  the 
eminent  station  he  fills,  he  has  given  a  tone.  He  also  speaks 
Hungarian  in  the  Diet,  where  the  discussions  have  usually  been 
held  in  Latin.  The, Emperor  Joseph  made  an  attempt  to  annihi- 
late the  Hungarian  language^  which  so  excited  the  national  feeling 
in  its  favour  as  to  make  its  use  the  more  general,  but  as  the  in- 
terference was  withdrawn  this  enthusiasm  died  away;  and  the 
beautiful  vernacular  tongue  is  clearly  entitled  to  every  encourage 
ment. 

Conformably  with  the  unjust  privilege  which  exempts  the  nobi- 
lity in  general  from  contributing  to  the  taxes,  the  clergy,  who  are 
also  exempted,  have  at  present  a  monopoly  of  all  the  means  off 
education.  It  is  intended,  however,  to  put  an  end  to  that  system 
by  establishing  public  schools,  upon  the  Lancasterian  plan,  in 
«very  parish  of  Hungary,  to  be  supplied  with  teachers  educated 
especially  for  their  duties  at  Pesth.  The  Count  Szecheny  has 
been  mainly  instrumental  in  bringing  about  these  great  improve- 
ments (innovations  as  they  are)  in  a  country  that  has  long  laboured 
under  oppressions  and  vexations  occasioned  partly  by  the  law  of 
serfiE^e^  partly  by  the  unhappy  distribution  of  the  landed  property, 
•and  partly  by  the  faulty  administration  of  local  justice.     It  is  a 
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favourable  circumstance  to  the  success  of  these  undertakings^  that 
the  Count  is^so  closely  connected  with  Prince  Mettemich,  over 
whom  it  would  appear  he  has  considerable  influence.  A  great 
minister,  possessed  of  such  intelligence  and  ability  as  all  the  world 
ascribes  to  Mettemich,  cannot  be  blind  to  the  discontent  and 
disaffection  of  the  Hungarians,  among  whom  a  strong  spirit  of 
freedom  is  rapidly  gaining  ground ;  nor  can  he  shut  his  eyes  to  the 
incalculable  advantage  of  conciliating  the  good  will  and  affection 
of  eight  (some  say  ten)  millions  of  people  occupying  the  advanced 
and  most  vulnerable  post  of  the  empire. 

The  circumstances  we  have  mentioned,  the  connexion  of  Count 
Szecheny  with  Mettemich,  and  the  time,  are  all  propitious  to  the 
regeneration  of  Hungary.  The  soil  and  climate  are  highly  fa* 
vourable  for  agriculture  and  pasture,  but  the  hand  of  the  labourer 
wants  the  fostering  and  protecting  care  which  is  but  partially 
bestowed  by  his  lord  ;  and  until  freedom  is'  given  to  the  serfs, 
exemption  from  forced  labour  to  the  peasantry,  and  taxation  levied 
equally  on  the  noble  and  the  peasant, — until  roads  and  canals 
shall  afford  the  means  of  transporting  produce  to  a  ready  market, 
and  the  government  removes  the  heavy  duties  now  exacted  from 
all  commodities  passing  the  frontiers,  even  into  the  other  Austrian 
provinces,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  look  for  any  great  improvement 
in  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  The  direction  of  the  rivers,  and 
the  general  surface,  a  great  portion  of  which  is  free  from  mouo- 
tains  and  hills,  are  highly  favourable  for  opening  internal  navi- 
gation at  a  small  expense :  yet  we  believe  there  are  as  yet  but 
three  canals  in  all  Hungary ;— -one  called  the  Franz  canal,  uniting 
the  Danube  and  Theiss  from  Pesth  to  Szolnok ;  that  of  Begal, 
which  connects  that  river  with  the  Temes,  in  the  government  of 
Temeswar ;  and  a  short  one  connected  with  the  river  Sarviz.  The 
products,  cramped  as  they  are  in  the  present  state  of  the  country, 
are  various  and  valuable ;  wheat,  Indian  com,  and  other  kii\ds  of 
grain, — pulse,  tobacco,  and  wine, — wool,  skins,  tallow, — ^bemp^ 
flax,  and  timber — the  latter  not  abundant;  but  sufficient  for  archi- 
tectural and  domestic  purposes, — ^gold,  silver,  copper,  and  iron, — 
coals,  saltpetre,  salt,  and  alum, — all,  or  most  of  (hem,  market- 
able commodities.  Poland  takes  off  large  quantities  of  their  viioes, 
and  the  surplus  of  wheat  is  mostly  sent  to  North  Italy,  towards 
which  and  the  port  of  Fiume  are  their  only  tolerably  good  roads. 
From  this  port  a  few  cargoes  of  the  excellent  hemp  of  Hongaiy 
have  recently  been  imported  into  England, — a  commerce  wbicb 
it  would  be  good  policy  in  our  government  to  encourage. 

This  progress,  and  the  public  spirit  and  unity  called  forth — not 
only  by  the  results  of  such  enterprises,  but  by  their  very  exist- 
ence— are  elements  of  political  power  of  the  utmost  moment  at 
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the  present  crisis.  Hungary,  Transylvania,  and  the  provinces  of 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  lie  now  unsheltered  before  Russia. 
Treaties  will  only  be  binding  on  her  as  these  countries  afford 
practical  means  of  resistance.  Whatever,  therefore,  improves  the 
state  and  resources  of  these  countries,  augments  their  spirit  of 
nationality,  or  connects  their  interests  with  the  interests  or  the 
sympathy  of  the  remainder  of  Europe,  renders  the  progress  of 
Russia  more  dtfficult  and  hazardous.  Happily,  Mr.  Quin's  in- 
formation on  this  subject  coincides  with  the  light  which  has  lately 
broken  upon  us  from  many  other  quarters ;  and  all  this  we  trust 
most  fervently  will  at  length  arouse  us  from  that  state  of  negli- 
gence of  our  foreign  interests,  which  has  always  been  tlie  har- 
binger of  national  decay. 

Austria  has  long,  and  unfortunately  alone,  felt  the  necessity  of 
arresting  Russia.  She  may  now  have  resigned  herself  to  a  feeling 
of  hopeless  resignation  to  an  inevitable  destiny ;  but  if  anything 
can  arouse  her,  it  is  the  fact  stated  from  Constantinople,  that 
Russia  is  fortifying  the  Delta  of  the  Danube,  and  throwing  a 
bridge  of  boats  across  the  Sulina  mouth  of  that  river;  the  object 
being,  no  doubt,  to  search  all  passengers,  or  to  raise  a  toll  on  the 
trade  of  Austria  and  the  Turkish  provinces.  When  we  consider 
this,  and  look  at  Silistria,  who  can  doubt  of  her  having  the  com- 
plete command  of  the  navigation  of  the  river  from  that  point  ? 

Mr.  Quin  tells  us  that  the  state  of  the  provinces  of  Wallachia 
and  Moldavia  is  little  known  in  England ;  and  he  thus  proceeds 
to  enlighten  us : — 

*  They  are  occupied  chiefly  by  a  Sclavonian  population,  to  which  the 
Greeks  also  belong  [! ! !]  professing  the  Greek  Catholic  religion,  actuated 
by  an  indelible  hatred  to  the  Turks,  and  intimately  connected  with 
Russia  by  religious  as  well  as  national  sympathies.  Though  com- 
pelled by  conquest  to  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  the  rortCt  the 
provinces  which  are  separated  from  the  Russian  empire  by  the  Pruih^ 
and  mere  geographical  lines,  were  governed  for  many  years  by  two 
hospodars,  native  princes,  selected  by  the  Porte,  and  continued  in 
authority  during  the  sultan's  pleasure.  Vexatious  imposts,  and  great 
irregularities  in  the  administration  of  justice,  produced  incessant  dis- 
content among  the  people,  who  demanded  the  protection  of  the 
[Russian]  emperor  against  the  exactions  and  abuses  of  Turkish  au* 
tbority.  The  emperor  listened  willingly  to  tlieir  complaints,  and 
under  tbe  pretext  of  securing  them  the  free  exercise  of  their  reli- 
gion, which  was  in  truth  never  disturbed,  interposed  in  their  favour. 
The  treaty  of  Bucharest,  which  was  concluded  in  1312,  gave  a  direct 
sanction  to  that  interposition  so  far  as  the  interests  of  religion  were 
concerned.  The  treaty  of  1S29,  concluded  at  Adrianople,  at  the  end 
of  the  late  war,  may  be  considered  as  handing  over  the  provinces  to 
Russia  altogether/ — vol  L  pp.  186, 187. 
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We  do  Dot  think  that  such  a  passage  as  this  is  likely  to  dimi* 
nish  the  ignorance  of  the  people  of  England.  In  fact,  the  easiest 
mode  of.  correcting  it  would  be  by  inserting  a  '  not '  before  each 
assertion.  The  population  is  not  Sclavonic  The  Wallachians 
have  no  national  sympathies  connecting  them  with  the  Russians ; 
their  church  has  always  been  supreme  and  unmolested ;  *  the 
Pruth*  is  only  the  last  frontier,  and  has  been  so  only  since 
Russia  took  to  herself  a  large  portion  of  Moldavia  proper.  '  Mere 
geographical  lines'  have  never  separated  the  two  empires.  The 
Dniester,  the  Dnieper,  the  Ingul,  the  Bog,  the  Pruth^  the  Danube, 
have  been  at  various  times  the  very  practical  lines  of  demarcation. 
The  treaty  of  Bucharest,  we  believe,  will  be  little  suspected 
of  having  to  do  with  the  interests  of  religion ;  and  the  trea^  of 
Adrianople,  so  far  from  handing  over  the  provinces  in  questioo 
to  Russia,  would  now,  if  the  execution  of  it  were  insisted  upoo 
by  England,  put  an  end  to  the  quarantine,  and  would  prevent 
Russia  from  interfering  in  the  internal  administration  of  the  pro- 
vinces. In  fact,  it  is  to  the  treaty  of  Adrianople  that  these  people 
appeal  against  the  regulations  subsequently  introduced,  and  to 
which  a  surreptitious  sanction  was  obtained  in  the  last  diplomatic 
act  that  took  place  between  Russia  and  the  Porte. 

If  there  is  one  fallacy  more  advantageous  to  Russia  than  another, 
it  is  that  which  leads  travellers  from  a  superficial  glance  to  assert 
that  such  or  such  a  country  is  already  under  her  dominioa. 
Russia  makes  it  believed  wherever  she  can  throughout  the  East, 
that  the  nations  of  Europe  are  subject  to  her— she  has  it  trumpeted 
throughout  Europe  by  every  traveller  in  the  East,  that  Turkey 
and  its  dependencies,  if  not  yet  nominally,  are  already  in  reality 
hers.  Mr.  Quin  has  fallen  into  something  of  this  delusion.  The 
case  is  bad  enough  ;  but  it  is  not  yet,  as  his  language  would  lead 
one  to  suspect,  a  hopeless  one^ 

The  political  chapters  of  Mr.  Quin's  work  are,  however,  en- 
riched with  one  feature  of  the  most  important  and  interesting 
nature.  He  has  somehow  obtained,  and  printed,  for  our  benefit, 
afuU  copy-— of  the  treaty  of  Unkiar  Skele$$i^vfh\ch,  by  the  bye, 
means  the  'King's  Stairs,'  and  not  (as  he  says)  the  <  Giant  a 
Mountain.'  By  this  treaty  of  defensive  alliance,  the  two  high 
contracting  parties  engage  to  afford  to  each  other  <  mutual  matend 
succours.'  But  the  separate  article  now  exhibited  states,  that  the 
Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  wishing  to  spare  the  Sublime  Porte 
the  charges  and  embarrassments  which  would  result  on  its  part  from 
the  grant  of  such  '  materiel  succours/  is  willing  to  waSve  such  suc- 
cours, and,  in  conformity  with  the  principle  of  redprocity,  is  coo- 
tented  that,  in  lieu  thereof,  '  the  Sublime  Porte  shall  limit  its 
action  in  favour  of  the  Imperial  Court  of  Russia  to  ihuttiftg  ike 
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$traU  cf  the  DarcUmellea  ;  that  is  to  say,  not  to  pennit  any  foreign 
ship  of  war  to  enter  it  under  any  pretext  wbattoever/  The  ireaiyf 
in  fact^  had  been  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  plausible  pretext  for 
the  tecret  article.  *  One  party/  says  Mr.  Quin,  *  agrees  at  first, 
and  in  open  market,  to  lend  the  other  a  pound  of  powder;  but 
for  the  pound  of  powder  both  parties  sub^quently  agree  in  secret 
to  substitute  the  key  of  the  Dardanelles.'  It  gives  the  autocrat 
the  power,  whenever  he  may  choose  to  quarrel  with  any  nation ,  of 
saying  to  the  Porte, '  I  do  not  want  your  powder,  but,  in  lieu  of  it, 
jou  must  shut  the  Dardanelles  against  my  enemies.'  We  entirely 
concur  with  Mr.  Quin,  that  every  hour  this  separate  secret  article 
is  allowed  to  exist,  it  inflicts  an  outrage  on  the  law,  and,  on  what 
is  higher  than  the  law — the  honour  of  all  other  nations. 

England,  in  1809,  consented  not  to  lead  her  men-of-war  up  the 
Dardanelles ;  but  this  was  only  that  she  might  furnish  no  pretext 
for  those  of  Russia  coming  down.  England  never  admitted  the  prin- 
ciple of  exclusion.  While  the  whole  of  the  coaets  of  the  Black  Sea 
were  Turkish,  then  indeed  the  Porte  might  do  what  she  chose  with 
her  own ;  but  from  the  moment  that  anoUier  power  gained  a  footing 
in  that  sea,  and  moreover  erected  arsenals  and  constructed  navies 
there,  it  became  imperative  on  England  to  acquire  the  right  of  pas- 
sage, if  she  had  it  not  before.  In  Uie  midst  of  European  struggles 
for  a  temporary  object,  she  allowed  the  right,  but  the  recognised 
right,  to  lie  dormant.  But  the  time  for  talking  of  rights  has  passed 
away.  The  Turkish  nation,  by  all  the  means  that  men  possess  for 
rendering  their  thoughts  intelligible,  invoke  the  protecting  and 
invigorating  presence  of  the  squadron  of  Great  Britain^  but 
Hussia  holds  up  before  us  the  parchment  of  a  deed  done  in  dark- 
ness :  a  parchment  powerful  as  a  talisman — but,  like  that,  only 
powerful  through  the  ignorance  and  credulity  of  men. 

Thus,  however,  does  the  Muscovite  step  by  step  go  on  steadily, 
quietly  but  surely ;  and  if  Prussia  and  Austria  be  weak  enough  to 
look  on  in  the  expectation  of  a  share  in  the  spoil,  while  our  own 
once*glorious  name  continues  to  be  degraded  among  the  nations 
by  the  necessary  consequences  of  internal  feud  and  faction,  why 
should  Russia  cease  to  go  on  in  the  same  style — until  the  cross 
has  supplanted  the  crescent  on  the  dome  of  Saint  Sophia — the 
favourite  object  never  for  a  moment  lost  sight  of  since  the  days 
of  Catharine  11.  ? 

We  can  well  believe  that  the  crafty  ministers  of  the  Czar  con- 
template with  the  highest  delight  all  that  fills  us  with  such  deep 
alarm  in  the  late  and  present  condition  of  this  country — and  of, 
France  too.  But  if  the  recent  proceedings  of  the  Autocrat  will  not 
awaken  .Europe  at  large  from  her  slumbers,  ere  the  incorporation 
of  Turkey  is  cpmp^t^d^  Europe  may  as  w4l  continue  to  slumber 
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on ; — for  we  may  be  well  assured  that  the  possession  of  Turkey 
would  speedily  lead  to  the  sacrifice  of  another  and  another  victim 
at  the  shrine  of  inordinate  ambition.  England  and  France,  how- 
ever,  at  all  events  will  not,  we  trust,  be  found  to  have  lost  all  sense 
of  honour  and  wisdom  as  respects  a  question  to  which  a  myriad  of 
internal  intrigues  are  but  as  dust  in  the  balance.  It  behoves 
them^  we  think,  to  take  immediate  and  effective  measures  to 
compel  the  Muscovite  to  nullify  thb  suneptitious  and  offensive 
tieaty.  We  are  told,  indeed,  that  Lord  Ponsonby  was  io- 
structed  to  remonstrate  against  this  proceeding  ai  the  PorU; 
that  Lord  Palmerston  also  addressed  a  note  to  Count  Nessdrode, 
disapproving  of  that  transaction,  and  notifying  that  his  govemmeat 
would  (ict  <is  if  it  had  never  taken  place  ;  and  finally,  that  a  similar 
note  was  addressed  to  the  same  quarter  by  the  French  minister, 
to  which  the  followmg  epigrammatic  reply  was  returned — •  Ruxaia 
will  act  at  if  thete  notes  had  never  been  written'  We  believe  all 
this  is  true ;  but  the  affair  cannot  end  thus.  '  The  phrase/  sajs 
Mr.  Quin,  ^  that  escaped  Alexander,  when  he  called  the  Darda- 
nelles the  key  of  my  houie^  is  preguant  with  a  truth  that  becomes 
every  day  more  apparent.' 

Let  us  for  a  moment  bring  under  view  what  this  gigantic  power 
— gigantic  as  to  the  physical  force  of  numbers,  but  still  more 
fearful  by  its  intellectual  superiority — not  the  intellect  of -its 
people,  as  compared  with  those  of  Europe,  but  the  intellect  of 
its  diplomatists,  as  compared  with  those  of  other  countries — is 

Separing.  Let  us,  in  the  first  place,  turn  our  attention  to  the 
altic.  In  military  occupation  of  both  shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
Finland,  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  and  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  Baltic  as  far  as  Tilsit,  Russia  has  nothing  to  disturb 
her  along  the  whole  of  these  shores.  Prussia,  on  whom  her 
territory  joins,  has  no  navy,  except  a  little  toy  frigate  at  Pots- 
dam, a  present  from  our  King  William  ;  and  she  is  moreover  her 
ally.  The  harmless  state  of  Denmark  has  a  few  ships  of  the  line, 
one  of  which  is  occasionally  put  into  commission.  Those  of 
Sweden — impoverished  Sweden — ^have  long  been  rotting  in  har- 
bour. But  that  is  nothing :  it  is  well  understood  that  some  great 
change  is  at  hand  in  Sweden  :  a  very  powerful  party  in  that  once 
lofty  nation  are  desirous  of  uniting  their  country  to  the  great 
neighbouring  empire ;  and  it  is  boldly  affirmed  that  old  Bema* 
dotte  {mirabile  dtictu!)  is  not  averse  from  the  plan.  Perhaps,  he 
may  be  well  aware  that  the  amiable  and  accomplished  Pnoce 
Gustavus  Vasa,  the  legitimate  heir  of  the  ancient  monarchs  of 
Sweden,  has  many  secret  friends  who  only  wait  for  a  fit  opporta- 
nity  to  hoist  his  standard  on  the  soil  ennobled  by  the  vdour  and 
vntues  of  his  ancestors-^nd  the  shrewd  old  JPrencbmao  nay 
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think  it  politic,  since  the  succession  of  his  own  throne  is  so 
doubtful,  to  secure,  at  all  events,  to  young  Oscar  the  quiet 
enjoyment  of  the  vice-royalty  of  Sweden,  when  it  shall  become 
a  province  of  Russia.  Should  this  happen,  Russia  would  have  a 
line  of  sea-coast  from  the  Gulf  of  Finland  to  Behring's  Strait— 
from  the  German  Ocean  to  the  Pacific.  For  what  purpose,  then, 
does  Russia  keep  in  commission  so  large  a  fleet  in  the  Baltic  as 
eighteen  sail  of  the  line  and  as  many  frigates,  which  she  paraded 
last  summer  fully  manned  and  well  equipped  ?  She  has  no  enemy 
at  home — she  has  no  foreign  possessions  to  protect — ^she  has  no 
interests  in  the  Mediterranean  that  require  a  single  ship — she  has 
neither  port,  nor  island,  nor  a  foot  of  territory,  nor  any  trade  in 
that  quarter  that  calls  for  her  interference  or  protection. 

Turning  our  attention  to  the  Black  Sea — although  every  pos- 
sible caution  is  used  for  concealmenrof  what  is  there  going  on,  it 
is  nevertheless  well  known  that,  for  some  time  past,  the  most  active 
operations  have  been  in  progress  preparatory  for  some  hostile 
movement :  she  has  no  enemy  there  that  can  touch  her — she  is 
in  possession  of  all  the  shores  of  that  close  sea,  except  wherei  her 
humbled  ally  still  keeps  a  few  leagues  on  the  southern  coasts — she 
has  taken  care  that  no  foreign  ship  of  war  can  even  approach  that 
sea ;  yet  warlike  preparations  are  making  with  the  utmost  activity* 
We  have  seen  a  sketch  of  the  works  which  are  constructing  round 
the  naval  arsenal  of  Sevastopol,  and  which  when  finished  will  com- 
pletely protect  it  against  any  force  ever  likely  to  be  brought  against 
it.  From  private  information,  on  which  we  are  disposed  to  rely, 
we  are  told,  as  far  back  as  December,  1834, — 

'  Extensive  military  preparations  are  making  by  Russia  in  the 
Black  Sea,  where  she  has  put  twenty -five  ships  of  the  line  on  the 
stocks,  and  intends  increasing  her  Aeet  there  to  dxty  sail  of  different 
sizes.  Workmen  are  employed  night  and  day  in  adding  to  the  forti- 
fications of  Sevastopol' 

From  another  correspondent  we  learn  that — 

•  Ail  the  dodks  in  the  Black  Sea  are  in  great  activity ;  a  great  num- 
her  of  naval  officers  arrive  daily  from  the  ports  of  the  Baltic  at  Sevas« 
topol  overland ;  and  since  the  summer  (of  1834)  no  less  than  12,000 
men  have  been  constantly  employed  in  rendering  the  position  of  this 
fortress  impregnable.  They  are  also  increasing  the  nuihber  of  their 
steam-vessels.  They  expect  six  from  England,  armed  and  manned  by 
Englishmen,  who  are  well  paid,  and  hired  for  three  years.  One  has 
already  gone  by  way  of  Lisbon  and  Malta,  the  "Peter  the  Great," 
Captain  Fox.' 

To  enable  Russia  to  carry  on  her  operations  unseen,  and  without 
being  under  the  necessity  of  making  application  for  supplies  to  any 
foreign  state,  that  might  create  suspicion,  her  provinces  adjacent 
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to  the  Black  Sea  furnish  abundance  of  the  required  materials— 
timber,  iron,  copper,  and  cordage  may  be  procured  at  small  cost 
and  almost  to  any  extent ;  and  when  ships  are  brought  down  to 
the  Sea  of  Marmora  or  the  Dardanelles,  she  will  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  getting  them  manned  from  the  islands  of  the  archipe- 
lago, by  some  of  those  amiable  Greeks  whose  trade  as  pirates 
and  pilots  has  at  length  nearly  been  destroyed.  The  Greeks, 
indeed,  have  a  bond  of  union  with  the  Russians  in  their  com- 
mon religion ;  and  good  pay  will  not  be  wanting  in  so  vital  a  ser- 
vice, whenever  the  crisis  may  arrive — not  of  contesting  for  the  su- 
premacy in  the  Black  Sea,  which  they  already  have — the  wanton 
affair  of  Navarin*  gave  them  that ;  but  for  the  far  nobler  object  of 
ambition — the  supremacy  in  the  Mediterranean !  Ten  years  ago 
nil  this  would  have  appeared  a  chimera;  but  friends  and  foes  have 
unfortunately  alike  contributed  to  realize  the  audacious  projects 
of  Catharine ;  and  unless  Turkey  should  regain  her  independence 
through  the  aid  of  England  and  France,  which  we  think  they 
are  bound  to  give^  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  oppose  an  effective 
barrier  to  the  passage  of  a  Russian  fleet  through  the  Bospborus 
and  the  Dardanelles,  we  may  ere  long  see  the  full  completion 
of  those  long  contemplated  designs.  It  is  not  altogether  concealed 
that  the  anxious  wish  of  the  Russians  is  to  be  released  from  their 
imprisonment  in  the  Black  Sea — and  who  doubts  that  this,  once 
accomplished,  would  open  a  new  era  to  Russia,  to  the  development 
of  her  internal  resources,  and  the  vast  extension  of  her  foreign 
influence  ? 

This  release  can  only  follow  the  occupation  of  the  Dardanelles — 
that  is,  the  acquisition  of  an  advanced  position  that  renders  her 
invulnerable,  and  which  gives  her  in  addition  an  immense  empire, 
men,  treasures,  materials^  and  a  fleet.  One  hundred  sail  will  be 
ready  a  month  after  the  occupation  to  issue  from  the  straits. 
What  then  would  happen  it  is  not  diflicult  to  foresee.  Greece 
thrown  into  utter  confusion — the  puny  monarchy  of  the  JJavarian 
boy  destroyed — the  imbecile  government  dissolved — the  Ionian 
Islands  insulted  and  plundered — the  Levant  trade  cut  up,  and  for 
a  time  annihilated.  France,  equally  unprepared  with  ourselves, 
would  be  pretty  much  in  the  same  predicament. 

We  see  all  this  and  much  more  coming ;  time  is  all  that  is  re- 
quired for  the  consummation  ;  time  wears  on — yet  what  are  we 
doing — what  is  to  be  done  ?     Lord  Durham  is  gone  to  St.  Peters- 

*  The  fleet  of  an  ally  peaceably  at  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Navariu,  consisfiog  of 
three  sail  of  the  line  and  nineteen  frigatet,  was  attacked  by  ten  sail  of  the  liae  and 
ten  frigates,  led  on  by  three  admirals ;  and  the  cruel  havoc  which  they  were  able  to 
make,  magnified  in  quackish  and  gasconading^  phrase  into  utter  destruction^  was  re- 
warded as  a  victory  I  The  hi^h  character  and  r«nowa  of  the  British  navy  were  art 
gained  by  such  vicioriet  as  this. 
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bui^ — tirhat  oan  he  do  there  that  will  change  the  progress  of 
events  ?  It  has  been  Mrhispered  that  the  Emperor  was  to  be  re- 
quested to  disarm — modest  and  amiable  assurance  I  Imagine  the 
yell  of  laughter  that  would  arise  from  the  Sclavonic  millions^  if 
they  were  told  to  ^diaarm!*  Imagine  Lord  Durham — another 
.^chines  addressing  another*  Philip— requesting  Nicholas  to 
BiSAHM  I  No,  we  must  play  our  game,  and  strive  to  win  it — not 
ask  our  antagonist  to  remove  his  pieces  from  the  board.  Russia 
plays  for  conquest;  her  existence,  perhaps  voluntarily  at  firsts  but 
irrevocably  now,  is  involved  in  her  success.  The  northern  hordes 
sigh  for  Asia  Minor,  the  Russian  nobles  for  the  Bosphorus.  Her 
navies  await  the  signal  to  unmoor,  her  million  of  soldiers  the  word 
to  march ;  if  they  wait  patiently  it  is  to  make  more  sure.  Ask  the 
Emperor  for  any  proof  of  his  moderation,  his  generosity,  or  his 
*  condeseensian* — any  pledge,  any  guarantee,  on  any  point,  and  yon 
will  receive  a  gracious  reply.  You  may  receive,  as  *  proofs  of 
his  imperial  condescension,'  a  few  firmans  for  the  passage  of  the 
Dardanelles,  or  even  a  commercial  treaty  with  Persia,  or  a  shorter 
quarantine  on  the  Danube  ;  but  all  these  advantages  will  be  sacri- 
ficed if  the  word  disarm  is  only  whispered. 

We  cannot  afford  to  follow  Mr.  Quin  through  the  rest  of  his 
travels.  He  has  some  entertaining  chapters  on  his  ride  across  the 
Balkan— on  Adrianople  and  Constantinople — on  Smyrna — on 
Athens— on  the  Ionian  Islands  and  their  late  governor.  Lord  Nu- 
gent, whose  administration  is  highly  lauded — and,  finally,  on  Ve- 
nice, Rome,  and  Naples.  But  these  regions  have  been  so  often 
described  of  late  years,  and  most  of  them  by  such  able  writers, 
that  we  may  without  disrespect  pass  over  the  results  of  Mr.  Quin's 
rapid  progress  homewards.  It  appears  from  various  passages, 
that  he  18  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  from  many  more  that  he  is  rather 
a  keen  Whig ;  but  still  we  are  bound  to  say,  that  he  deserves  the 
title,  in  its  true  and  best  sense,  of  a  liberal  traveller — and  we 
therefore  hope  to  hear  more  news  of  him  in  this  capacity. 


Art.  X.  —  Ion;   a  Tragedy.     London.     1835.     (Privately 

printed.) 

THIS  poem,  to  which  we  hazarded  an  allusion  in  our  last 
Number,  has  been  placed  at  our  disposal ;  but  as  the  writer 
persists  in  not  publishing  it,  we  should  hardly  consider  ourselves 
justified  in  making  it  the  subject  of  a  minute  critical  examination. 
We  embrace,  however,  the  opportunity  of  gratifying  our  readers 
with  a  few  specimens  of  a  tragic  composition,  which,  after  re- 
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peated  perusal^  we  are  satisfied  must  ultimately  fix  the  name  of 
Mr.  Talfourd  on  a  very  high  station  in  contemporary  literature. 
We  know,  indeed,  of  no  work  of  this  class,  produc^  in  recent 
times  which  affords  more  complete  evidence  of  its  author's 
capacity  to  place  himself,  if  he  chose,  in  the  rank  of  our  classical 
dramatists.  He  has  studied  the  art  thoroughly,  and  apprehends 
its  resources  and  its  difficulties  as  nothing  but  severe  meditation 
can  enable  any  man  to  do :  in  what  he  has  attempted  he  has  suc- 
ceeded admirably ;  and  though  he  modestly  doubts  whether  he 
could  have  adequately  fulfilled  a  harder  task,  we  are  persuaded 
that  few  who  study  his  piece  will  participate  in  that  suspicion. 

The  beautiful  *  Ion'  of  Euripides  has  suggested  the  name  of 
the  hero,  and  some  circumstances  of  his  position  at  the  opening  of 
the  scene.  Like  the  *  fatherless  and  motherless'  boy  of  the  Greek 
tragedian,  he  is  a  foundling,  who  has  been  nursed  and  reared 
witliin  a  temple,  and  is  now  employed  in  the  services  of  the  place ; 
but  with  these  exceptions,  and  that  of  a  few  scattered  images,  the 
modem  author  has  taken  nothing  from  that  particular  play.  With 
the  spirit  of  the  high  Greek  drama,  however,  his  whole  mind  and 
manner  are  deeply  imbued  ;  and  yet,  as  genius  never  did  nor  can 
display  itself  without  some  bearing  on  the  thoughts,  and  feelings, 
and  tastes  of  its  own  age,  he  has  given  us  a  tragedy  which,  while 
it  must  afford  peculiar  and  exquisite  delight  to  die  classical 
sdiolar,  might,  we  think,  with  some  slight  alterations,  be  produced 
with  extraordinary  effect  on  our  own  stage;  that  is  to  say,  sup- 
posing us  to  be  in  possession  of  two  or  three  actors  qnalified  to 
embody  the  lofty  and  graceful  conceptions  of  a  true  tragic  poet. 

The  object  and  general  plan  of  '  Ion'  are  thus  opened  to  us  m 
a  short  preface : — 

*  The  idea  of  the  principal  character, — that  of  a  nature  essentially 
pure  and  disinterested,  deriving  its  strength  entirely  from  goodness 
and  thought,  not  overcoming  evil  by  the  force  of  will,  but  escapng  it 
by  an  insensibility  to  its  approach — vividly  conscious  of  existence  ani 
its  pleasnres,  yet  willing  to  lay  them  down  at  the  csM  of  duty,— is 
scarcely  capable  of  being  rendered  sufficiently  striking  in  itself,  or  of 
being  subjected  jto  such  agitations  as  tragedy  requires  in  ita  heroes. 
It  was  necessary,  in  order  to  involve  such  a  character  in  circum- 
stances which  might  excite  terror,  or  grief,  or  joy^  to  introduce 
other  machinery  than  that  of  passions  working  naturally  \rithin,  or 
events  arising  from  ordinary  and  probable  motives  without ;  as  ito 
own  elements  would  not  supply  the  contests  of  tragic  emotion,  nor 
would  its  sufferings,  however  accumulated,  present  a  varied, or  im- 
pressive picture.  Recourse  has  therefore  been  had — not  only  to  the 
old  Grecian  notion  of  Destiny,  apart  from  all  moral  agencies,  and  to 
a  prop^(?ry  indicating  its  purport  in  reference  to  the  individuals  in- 
volved in  lis  chain,— but  to  the  idea  oi  fascination^  as  ati  engine  by 
'   '  .  whkh 
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which  F4i^  may  .work  its  purposes  on  the  iDBOceAt  mkid^  and  fdrce  it 
jflto  terrible  action*  most  uncongenial  to  itself^  buit  necessary  to  thff 
issue..  Either  perhaps  of  these. aids  might  hare  been  pertiutted«:if* 
used  in  accordance  with  the  entire  spirit  of  the  piece;  buf;  the  aax" 
ployment  of  bcth  could  not  be  justified  in  a  drama  int^^ed  fpr  vi^^yal 
presentation,  in  which  a  certain  verisimilitude  is  essential  to  the  faith 
of  the  spectator.  Whether  any  groups  surrounded  with  the  associa- 
tions of  the  Greek  mythology,  and  subjected  to  the  capricious  laws  of 
Greek  superstition,  could  be  endowed  by  genius  itself  with  sucli  jore- 
sent  life  as  to  awaken  the  sympathies  of  an  EngUih'  iudlence,  may 
well  be  doubted ;  but  it  cailnot  be  questioned  that  except  by  sustain- 
ing a  stern  unity  of  purpose,  and  breathing  an  atmosphere  of  Grecian 
sentiment  over  the  whole,  so  at  to  render  the  pietnre  national  and 
coherent  in  all  its  traits,  the  e£fect  uKist  be  oasatisfaetory  and  nnrea); 
Conscious  of  my  inability  to  produce  a  work  thus  justified  to  the 
imagination  by  its  own  completeness  and  power,  I  have  not  attempted 
it ;  but  have  soi^bt,  out  of  mere  weakness,  for  '  Fate  and  metar. 
physical  aid'  to  'croun  withal'  the  ordinary  persons  of  a  romautia 
play.' — Preface^  p.  ix. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  to  real  genius  an  audience  would  fireely 
grant  all  and  more  than  Mr.Talfourd  has  feared  to  ask  for  himself* 
But  we  shall  not  at  present  enter  into  any  vexed  questions. 

The  destiny  of  this  piece  bangs  over  the  royal  race  of  Argos ; 
and  the  prophecy  announces  that  the  vengeance  which  their  mis'^ 
rule  has  brought  down  on  their  people,  in  the  form  of  a  wide  and 
Masting  pestilence,  can  only  be  disarmed  by  the  utter  extirpation 
of  the  guilty  bouse.  The  reigning  king,  Adra^tns-^wbose  cha<- 
racter  and  history  have  from  the  beginning  been  darkened  by  his 
knowledge  of  such  a  prophecy — conceives  himself  to  be  a  child-, 
less  man ;  and  maddened  with  the  sense  of  this  terrible  doom 
being  concentrated  on  his  head,  he  has  felt  and  acted  as  one  cut 
off,  from  the. hour,  of  bis  birth,  from  all  possibility  either  of  human 
sympathy  or  of  divine  compassion.  .  While  the  plague  is  ravaging 
his  city,  and  the  senators  and  priests  are  sending  their  deputations 
to  Delphi,  in  hopes  of  grace  or  guidance,  the  prince  continues 
shut  up  in  his  palace,  apparently  insensible  to  the  calamity  aromid 
its  gates,  deaf  to  the  cries  of  his  people,  inaccessible  to  his  coun- 
cillors, and  plunged  in  a  reckless  career  of  debauchery,  in  which 
the  captains  of  his  guard  are  his  sole  companions.  The  pestilence 
spreading  more  and  more  fiercely,  and  the  mission  to 'Delphi  not 
having  returned  within  the  expected  time,  the  priests  and  elders  of 
Argos  resolve  to  send  once  more  to  the  palace,  and  implore  their 
king  to  come  forth  and  join  witd  them  in  some  solemn  ceremonial 
calculated  to  appease  the  divine  wratli ;  but  the  last  messenger 
who  bad  gone  on  such  an  errand  bad  been  beaten  and  scourged, 
and  brought  back  for  answer,  that  the  next  should  be  instantly  put 

to 
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to  death.  ,  At  this  moment,  the  beautiful  orphan  and  stripling  of 
the  temple  courU^  who  has  already  exhibited  something  of  the  un- 
expected  grandeur  of  his  character,  offers  himself  for  the  perilous 
embassy ;  and  such  is  the  fascination  of  his  heroic  innocence,  that 
the  High  Priest,  who  has  reared  him  and  loves  him  as  a  child, 
consents. 

But  we  must  pause  a  moment  on  the  change  which  had  come 
over  Ion  at  the  outbreaking  of  the  pestilence — the  astonishment 
with  which  the  senators  heard  that  he  had  been  the  only  inmate 
of  the  temple  who  continually  braved  all  dangers  in  ministering 
to  the  necessities  of  the  sick  : — 


*  Jfffnor,  What,  Ion 
The  only  inmate  of  this  fane  allowed 
To  sevk  the  mournful  walks  where  death 

is  busy  ! — 
Ion,  our  f>ome-time  darling,  whom  we 

prized 
As  a  stray  gift  by  bounteous  Heaven 

dismissed 
From  some  bright  sphere  which  sorrow 

may  not  cloud 
To  make  the  happy  happier !    Is  he  sent 
To  ^jrapple  with  the  miseries  of  this  time, 
"Whose  nature  sucheth«>rial  aspect  wears 
As  it  would  perish  at  the  touch  of  wrong  ? 
By  no  internal  contest  is  he  train'd 
For  such  hard  duty ;  no  emotions  rude 
Hath  his  clear  spirit  vanquish' d; — Lwe^ 

ike  fferm 
Of  kit  mild  ntUurt,  htdh  spread  gractM 

ftirlhf 
Erpanding  with  tit  progrtUf  as  the  store 
Of  rainbow  colour  which  the  seed  conceals 
Sheds  out  its  tints  from  its  dim  treasury, 
To  fush  and  circle  in  the  fiower.   No  tear 
Hath  fill'd  his  eye  save  that  of  thought- 
ful joy 
When,  ia  the  eming  stillness,  lovely 

things 
PressM  on  his  soul  too  busily ;  his  voice, 
If,  in  the  earnestness  of  childish  sports. 
Raised  to  the  tone  of  anger,  checJc'd  its 

force, 
As  if  it  fear*d  to  break  its  being's  law. 
And  falter'd  into  music ;  when  the  forms 
Of  guilty  passion  have  been  made  to  live 
In  pictured  speech,  and  others  have  wax'd 

loud 
In  righteous  indignation,  he  hath  heard 
With  sceptic  smile,  or  from  sawte  slender 

vein 
Of  goodnesSf   which  surraumBng  gloom 

coneeatdy 

In  the  next  scene  the  youth 
incidents  of  his  last  night's  walk 


Struck  sunlight  o'er  it :  so  his  lift  hulk 

Jhw'd 
From  its  mysterious  um  a  sacred  stream  ' 
Jh  whose  calm  depth   the  beautiful  and 

pure 
Alone  are  mirrored;  which,  though  shapes 

©fill 
Mag  hover  round  its  surfacty  glides  in 

tight, 
And  takes  no  shadow  from  them. 

Cleom,  Yet,  mathinks, 
Thou  hast  not  lately  met  him,  or  a 

change 
PassM  strangely  on  him  had  not  miss'd 

thy  wonder. 
His  foim  appears  dilated  ;  in  those  eyes, 
Where  pleasure  danced,   a  thoughtful 

sadness  dwells; 
Stem  purpose  kaits  the  forehead,  whick 

till  now 
Knew  not  the  passing  wrinkle  of  a  can: 
Those    limbs  which  in  their  heediesi 

motion  owu'd 
A  stripling's  playful  happine8S,are  strung 
As  if  the  iron  hardships  of  the  camp 
Had  given  them  sturdy  nntture ;  aid  his 

step, 
Its  airiness  of  yesterday  forgotten, 
Awakes  the  echoes  of   these   desolale 

courts, 
As  if  a  warrior  of  heroic  monid 
Paced  them  in  armour. 

Agennr,  Hope  is  in  thy  tale. 
This  is  no  IMk  of  Nature's  waywanl 

course, 
But  work  of  pitying  Heaven  ;  for  not  in 

vain 
The  gods  have  pour'd  into  that  g«t)eie« 

heart 
The  strengths  that  ntrve  the  hero;— 

they  are  ours.' — p.  13. 

himself  appears,  and  reports  the 
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*  Jon.  I  DM*M  tht  paliM  wharetht 

frantic  idn|r 
T«i  holds  his  cnmson  fev^l,  whonee  the 

roar 
Of  desperattt  mirth  camo,  mingling  with 

th«  itigh 
Of  death.subdued  robusineUi  and  the 

gleam 
Of  festal  lamps  mid  spectral  columns 

huog 
Flaunting  o'er  shapes  of  anguish  made 

them  ghastlier. 
How  can  I  cease  to  tremble  for  the  sad  ones 


He  mocka-^and  him  the  wxeichedest  of 
aU? 
7\mtoclet.  And  eaast  thou  pity  him? 
Dost  thou  discern, 
Amidst  his  impious  darings,  plea  for 
him? 
/on.  Is  he  not  childless,  friendless, 
and  a  king  ? 
He's  human;  and  some  pulse  of  good 

.  must  live 
Within  hi»  natures-have  ye  tried  to  wake 
it?'--p.24. 


His  entreaty  to  be  entrusted  with  the  message  to  the  king  is  in 
these  words : — 


'  fott,  O  do  not  think  my  prayer 
Bespeaks  unseemly  forwardness — send 

me! 
The  coarsest  reed  that  trembles  in  the 

marsh, 
If  Heaven  select  it  far  its  instrument. 
May  shed  celestial  music  on  the  breeze 
As  clearly  as  the   pipe  whose  virgin 

gold 
Befits  the  lip  of  Phoebus ; — ^ye  are  wise, 


And  needed  by  your  eooatry;  ye  are 

fathers : 
I  am  a  lone  stray  thing,  whose  little  life 
By  strangers'  bounty  cheiish'd,  like  a 

wave 
That  from  the  summer  eea  a  wanton 

breese 
Lifts  for  a  moment's  sparkle,  will  subride 
Light  as  it  rose,  nor  leave  a  sigh  in 

breaking/ 


From  an  interview  which  succeeds  between  Ion  and  Clemanthe, 
the  daughter  of  his  guardian  high-priest^  Medon,  we  must  quote 
what  follows  (PhocioDy  Clemanthe's  only  brother,  is  on  the  em- 
bassy to  Delphi)  : — 


*  Ciemmnthe.  O  thou  canst  never  bear 

these  mournful  offices ! 
So  blithe,  so  merry  once !     Will  not  the 

sight 
Of  frenzied  agonies  unfix  thy  reason, 
Or  the  dumb  woe  congeal  thee ! 

Ion,  No,  Glesoanthe; 
TTiey  are  the  patieHt  torrowt  thai  touch 

ueureti ! 
If  thou  hadst  seen  the  warrior  while  he 

writhifd 
In  the  last  ^apple  of  his  mighty  frame 
With  mightier  anguish,  strive  to  cast  a 

smile 
(And  not  iu  vain)  upon  his  fragile  wife. 
Waning  beside  him^^and,  his  limbs 

composed. 
The  widow  of  the  moment  fix  her  gase 
Of  longing,  epeeclUess  love  upon  the 

babe. 
The  only  living  thing  which  yet  washers. 
Spreading  its  arms  for  its  own  resting- 
place. 
Yet  with  attenuated  hand  wave  off 
The  unstricken  child,  and  so  embraceless 

die. 
Stifling  tht  vt^htjf  htmaerofthe  heart: 
Thou  couldst  endure  the  sight  of  selfish 

grief  ; 


In  sulleaness  or  frenxy  {'—but  to-day 
Another  lot  falls  on  me. 

Ciem.  Thou  wilt  leave  us  ! 
I  read  it  phualy  la  thy  altered  mien  ;*«j 
Is  it  for  ever  ? 

Ion*  That  is  with  the  gods. 
I  go  bnt  to  the  palace,  urged  by  hope. 
Which  from  afar  bath  darted  on  my  soul, 
That  to  the  humbleness  of  one  like  me 
The  haughty  king  may  listen. 

Clm.  To  the  palace! 
Knowest  thou  the  peril—nay  the  certain 

issue 
That  waits  thee  ? 

/(Ni.  I  know  aU } 
But  they  who  call  me  to  the  wprk  can 

shield  me, 
Or  make  me  strong  to  suffer. 

CKem.  Then  ih»  sword 
Falls  on  thy  neck  \     0  Gods !  to  think 

that  thou. 
Who  in  the  plenitude  of  youthful  life 
Art  now  before  me,  ere  the  sun  decline. 
Perhaps  in  one  short  hour,  shalt  lie  cold, 

cold. 
To  speak,  smile,  bless  no  more  I    Thou 
shalt  not  go ! 
Ion,  Thou  must  not  stay  me,  fair  one ; 
even  thy  father^ 

Who 
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"Who  (bleiaingt  on  bim!)  Ioym  me  u 

his  SOD, 
Yiolds  to  the  wUl  of  HesTen. 

Ciem.  And  he  caa  do  Ihis ! 
I  shall  not  bear  hit  pretence  if  thou  fallest 
By  his  consent ;  so  shall  1  be  alone. 
hn,  Phocion  will  soon  return,  and 

iuster  thoughts 
Of  tny  admiring  father  dose  the  gap 
Thy  old  companion  left  behind  him. 

Oem.  Never ! 
What   will  to  ma  be  father,  brother, 

friends. 
When  thou  art  gone— the  light  of  our 

life  quench'd — 
Haunting  like  spectres  of  departed  joy 
The  home  where  thou  wert  dearest  f 
loH.  Thrill  me  not 
With  words  that  in  their  agony  suggest 
A  hope  too  ravishing,— or  my 'head  will 

swim, 
And  my  heart  faint  within  me. 

CUm,  Has  my  speech 
Such  blessed  power  ?    I  will  not  mourn 

it,  then. 
Though  it  hath  told  a  secret  I  had  borne 
Till   death   in  silence; — how  affection 

grew 
To  this,  I  know  not ;  day  succeeded  day, 
Each  fraught  with  the  same  innocent 

delights. 
Without  one  shock  to  ru£Be  the  disguise 
Of  sisterly  n^gard  which  veil'd  it  well, 
Till  thy  changed  mien  revealM  it  to  my 

soul, 
And  thy  great  peril  makes  me  bold  to 

tell  it. 
Do  not  despise  it  in  me ! 

'  lorn.  With  deep  joy 
Thus  I  receive  it.    Trust  me,  it  is  long 
Since  I  have  leam*d  to  tremble  mi(ut 

our  pleasures, 
Lest  I  should  break  the  golden  dream 

around  me 


Wife  most  ungrateftil  witoiew.  Idwtiid 

bless 
The  sharp  and  perilous  duty  which  hath 

press'd 
A  lifers  deliciousness  into  these  taomenf  s, 
Which  here  must  end.     I  caoie  to  ssy 

farewell, 
And  the  word  must  be  said. 

Ciem,  Thou  canst  not  mean  it ! 
Have  I  disdaim'd  all  maiden  bashftU- 

ness 
To  tell  the  cherished  secret  of  my  seal 
To  my  sours  master,  and  in  rich  xetum 
Obtain*d  the  dear  assurance  of  his  love, 
To  hear  him  speak  that  miserable  ward, 
I  cannot — ^will  not  echo  ? 

Jon,  Heaven  has  calKd  me, 
And  I  have  pledged  my  honour.   When 

thy  heart 
Bestow*  d  its  preference  on  a  friendless 

boy, 
Thou  didst  not  image  him  a  recresot ; 

nor 
Must  he  prove  so,  by  thy  election  ciowa'd. 
Thou  hast  endow'd  me  with  the  right  to 

claim 
Thy  help  through  this  our  journey,  be  its 

course 
Lengthen'd  to  age,  or  in  an  hour  to  aid, 
Aud  now  I  ask  it ! — bid  my  courage  hold, 
And  with  thy  free  approval  send  me  forth 
In  soul  apparell'd  for  my  office  I 

aem.  Go! 
I  would  not  have  thee  other  than  thoa 

art, 
Living  or  dying — and  if  thou  shouldst 

faU- 
lon,  -Be  sure  I  shall  return. 
C/rm.  If  thou  shouldst  fall, 
I  shall  be  happier  as  the  affianced  bride 
Of  thy  cold  ashes,  than  in  proudest  for- 
tunes— 
Thine — ever  thine— 

[She /amis  in  his  arws.*^y.  37. 

We  consider  the  next  scene,  in  vihicii  Ion  braves  and  disanns 
the  spleen  of  the  tyiant,  as,  on  the  whole,  excellently  conceived— 
but  that  it  might  be  advantageously  abridged.  The  unhappy 
king's  announcement  of  the  fatal  prophecy  that  greeted  bis  btrth 
is,  however,  not  to  be  passed  over ;  the  spirit  of  Greek  thought 
and  language  was  never  more  happily  concentrated  than  in  these 
lines: — 


«  AdroMius,  At  my  birth 
This  city,  which,  exjiectaut  of  its  prince, 
Lay  hushed,  broke  out  in  clamorous  ec- 

staeies; 
Yet,  in  that  moment,  while  the  uplifted 

cups 


Foam-d  with  the  choicest  product  of  tk 
sun, 

And  welcome  thuuder'd  from  a  thou- 
sand throats, 

My  doom  was  seaPd.  From  the  health  s 
vacant  space. 

In 
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In  the  dark  chamber  wbere  my  motherlay  « Against  the  Kfe  which  now  begins  shall 
Faint  with  the  sense  of  pain-bought  hap-  liie 

pincMj  '  Lighted  from  thedce  be  artn'd,  and  both 
Came  forth,  in  heart  •  appalling  toue^  soon  quench'd, 

these  words  *  End  this  great  line  in  sorrow  I'— p.  57. 
Of  me  t  he  nurseling,  *  Woe  unto  the  babe !  ' 

In  the  third  act,  Adrastus  meets  his  senate  in  the  great  square 
of  the  city ;  and  while  their  expostulations  are  still  in  progress^ 
the  long-expected  ambassadors  return^  and  Phocion  announces  the 
oracle  of  Delphi : — 

'  Argos  ne'er  shall  find  release 
Till  her  monarch's  race  shall  cease.* 

The  king,  for  whom  alone  (except  Ion)  this  prophecy  could  have 
no  novelty,  receives  it  with  frantic  rage,  and  once  more  withdraws 
to  his  palace.  The  young  men  retire  also  to  a  grove  without  the 
walls ;  and  the  will  of  the  Divinity  being  now  explicitly  declared, 
they  cast  lots  to  determine  the  hand  by  which  the  king  is  to  die. 
The  name  of  Ion  is  that  which  leaps  out  of  the  helmet ;  and  the 
youth,  whom  Adrastus  had  spared  but  an  hour  before,  is  compelled, 
and  solemnly  undertakes,  the  execution  of  this  dreadful  office. 
Ctesiphon,  another  young  man,  draws  the  second  lot ;  and  it  is 
his  commissioh  to  follow  Ion — if  he  falters,  to  punish  his  feeble- 
ness— if  he  fails,  to  consummate  the  sacrifice. 

Next  morning,  while  Ion  is  preparing  himself  in  secret  for  his 
awful  duty,  and  while  he  is  actually  within  the  palace,  where  the 
consequences  of  a  deep  debauch  render  the  royal  guards  useless — 
the  discovery,  which  the  reader  has  probably  anticipated,  is 
evolving  itself  in  the  Argive  temple.  The  aged  priest  and  Cle- 
manthe  are  at  length  satisfied  that  their  foundling  is  no  other  than 
the  only  long-lost  son  of  King  Adrastus. 

Act. IV.  opens  in  the  royal  chamber;  the  King  is  on  a  couch 
asleep^^;  Ion  enters  with  the  consecrated  knife  which  has  been 
committed  to  his  hand. 

*  Ion.  Why  do  I  creep  thus  stealthily  Play'd  at  his  heartstrings :  mnst  I  scare 

along  it  thence 

With  thief-like  steps  ?    Am  I  not  arm'd  With  death's  sharp  agony  ?    He  lies 

by  Heaven  condemn'd 

To  execute  its  mandate  oozing  By    the    high  judinnent    of    supernal 
Whom  it  hath  doOmM?    Can  hell  have  powers, 

palter'd  with  me  ?  And  he  shall  know  their  sentence.  Wake, 
Or  MQirie  foui pat»i«n  crcuchwg  in   my  Adrastus! 

^^**^i  Collect  thy  spirits,   and  be    strong   to 

Started  in  noble  form  to  lure  trie  on  f  die  » 

Assure  me,  gods !     Yes,  1  have  heard  Adnutm,  Who  dares  disturb  my  rest  ? 

your  voice,  Guards !    Soldiers! .  Racreants  ! 

For  I  dare  pray  ye  now  to  nerve  my  arm  What  vouWst  thou  with  me,  ruffian? 

And  see  me  stab  ?    He^s  smiling  m  his  [Riting, 

sleep*  Ion,  I  am  none, 

As  if  some  happy  thought  of  innocent,  But  a  sure  instrument  in  Jove*s  great 

days  hand 

To 
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To  take  thy  life  long  forfeited— prepare  I 
Thy  hour  is  come  I 

Jdr,  Villains  I  does  no  one  hear  ? 
Jon.  Vex  not  the  closing  minutes  of 
thy  bein« 
With  torturing  hope  or  idle  rage;  thy 

guards. 
Palsied  with  rerelry,  are  icatter'd  sense- 

liSS, 

While  the  most  valiant  of  our  Argive 

youths 
Hold  every  passage  by  which  human  aid 
Could  ri'ach  thee.    Present  death  is  or- 
dered fur  thee 
By  Powers  who  watch  above  me  while  I 

stand 
To  execute  their  sentence. 

Jdr.  Thou  !— I  know  thee— 
The  youth  I   spared  this  morning,  in 

whose  ear 
I  pourM  the  secrets  of  my  bosom.    Kill 

me, 
If  thou  darest  do  it,  but  bethink  thee 

first 
How  the  grim  memory  of  thy  thankless 

deed 
Will  haunt  thee  to  the  grave  ! 

Jon.  It  is  most  true ; 
Thou  sparedst  my  life,  and  thereibre  do 

the  gods 
Ordain  me  to  this  office,  lest  thy  &11 
Seem  the  chance  focfeit  of  some  tiogle 

sin, 
And  not  the  great  redress  of  Arg^. 

Now— 
Now,  while  I  parley---«pirits  that  have 

left,— 
Within  this  hour  have  left, — ^tormented 

flesh 
To  rot  imtomb'di  glide  by  and  frown  on 

me, 
Their  slow  avenger : — Now  the  chamber 

swarms 
With  looks  of  furies.  Yet  a  moment  wait^ 
Ye  dreadful  prompters !— If  there  is  a 

friend 


Whom  dying  tho«  voiUdst  greet  by  vfrd 

or  token, 
Speak  thy  last  bidding. 

Adr,  I  have  none  on  eMtli* 
If  thou  hast  courage,  end  me  I 

Jan.  Notoaeiriendl 
Most  piteous  lot ! 

Jdr,  Art  shaken? 

Im.  If  lam, 
Hope  nothing  from  my  wraknetii    nwh 

tal  arms 
And  eyes  unseen  that  sleep  not,  gird  ui 

both, 
And  we  shall  die  together.     Be  it  sol 
Jdr,  No!  strike  at  once, — my  hoor 
is  come— in  thee 
I  recognise  the  minister  of  Jove, 
And,  kneeling  thus,  submit  me  to  his 
power.  [Kmeit. 

I(m>  Avert  thy  face. 
Mr,  No ;  let  me  me«t  thy  gut ; 
For  breathing  pity  lights  thy  waturesop 
Into  more  awful  Ukeness  of  a  form 
Which  once  shooe  on  me ; — and  wbidi 

now  my  sense 
Shapes  palpable — in  habit  of  the  graft. 
Inviting  me  to  that  sad  realm,  vhete 

riiades 
Of  innocents,  whom  passionate  regard 
Link'd  to  the  guilty,  are  content  to  pace 
With  them  the  margin  of  the  inky  flood, 
Moumtul  and  calm; — ^His  surely  there; 


Her  pallid  hand  in  circle  o'er  thy  bead, 
As  if  to  bless  thee — and  I  bless  tbee  too, 
Death's  graciotis  angel  !-^o  not  torn 
away. 
lom,  Gods!    to  what  office  have  j« 
doomed  me? — Now  ! 
A4r,  Be  quick,  or  thou  art  lost ! 
[A»  Ion  hot  ogam  raited  kit  arm  ttttriki 
Mbdox  rutkes  m  bekmd  km.] 
Medon,  Ion,  forliear ! 
Behold  thy  son,  Adrastos  ! 
[Ion  Mttmdt  for  a  moment  thifj/Udteilh 
korror,  dript  the  kmfe,  emdfiiU  «"•• 
ien  on  the  ground.y — p.  143. 

Tbe  King  falls  by  the  hand  of  Ctesiphon  ;  and  the  annouoce- 
uient  that  Ion  is  the  rightful  heir  of  the  throne  is  received  with 
rapture  by  the  grateful  people.  But  the  plague  conttnues  ub- 
abated — and  the  devoted  youths  who  had  cast  lots  along  with  loo 
and  Ctesiphon  for  the  office  of  Apenger^  remember  die  pregnant 
words  of  tlie  oracle — and  shudder  to  think  that  Ion  himself  must 
now  be  the  object  of  their  vow.  We  pass  over  variotis  scenes,  ia 
which  tlieir  mingled  feelings  are  developed  with  great  art  and 
most  thrilling  interest — ^having  no  room  for  more  Sian  these  ex- 
tracts from  the  two  last  scenes  of  Act  V. — extracts  which  we  hope 

need 
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need  no  comment  to  make  them  intelligible,  as  assuredly  thej 
need  no  eulogy  to  point  out  their  power  and  beauty : — 


'  Ion.  What  wouldst  thou  with  me, 

lady? 

CItmanlhe.  It  it  so? 
Nothing,  my  lord,  save  to  implore  thy 

pardon. 
That  the  departing  gleams  of  a  bright 

dream, 
From  which  I  scarce  had  waken'd,  made 

me  bold 
To  crave  a  word  with  thee  ;-*bat  all  are 

fled— 

ioM.  'Twas  indeed  a  goodly  dream ; 
But  thou  art  right  to  think  it  was  no 

more. 
And  study  to  forget  it 

Ciem.  To  forget  it  I 
Indeed,  my  lord,  I  will  not  wish  to  lose 
What,  beine  past,  is  all  my  future  hath. 
All  I  shaU  live  for ;  do  not  grudge  me 

this, 
The  brief  space  I  shall  need  it 

Ion.  Speak  not,  fair  one, 
In  tone  so  mournful,  for  it  makes  me  feel 
Too  sensibly  the  hapless  wretch  I  am. 
That  troubled  the  deep  quiet  of  thy  soul 
In  that  pure  fountain  which  reflected 

heaven, 
For  a  brief  taste  of  rapttire. 

Ciem.  Dost  thou  |ret 
Esteem  it  raptme,  then  ?     My  foohsh 

heart, 
Be  still !    Tet  wherefbre  should  a  crown 

divide  us  ? 
O,  my  dear  Ion ! — ^let  me  call  thee  so 
This  once  at  least — it  could  not  in  my 

thoughts 
Increase  the  distance  that  there  was 

between  us 
When,  rich  in  spirit,  thou  to  strangers* 

eyes 
Seem*d  a  poor  fbundling. 

/ofi.  It  must  separate  us ! 
Think  it  no  harmless  bauble,  but  a  curse 
WiU  freeze  the  current  in  the  Teins  of 

youth, 
And  from  familiar  touch  of  genial  hand, 
From  household  pleasures,  from  sweet 

daily  tasks. 
From  airy  taught,  tree  wanderer  of  the 

heavens. 
For  ever  banish  me ! 

Ciem.  Thou  dost  accuse 
Thy  state  too  harshly ;  it  may  give  some 

room. 
Some    little   room,   amidst   its   radiant 

cares, 
For  love  and  joy  to  breathe  in. 

Im,  Not  for  me ; 


My  pomp  must  be  most  lonesome,  fai 

removed 
From  that  sweet  fellowship  of  human* 

kind 
The  slave  rejoices  in:  my  solemn  robes 
Shall  wrap  me  as  a  panoply  of  ice, 
And  the  attendants  who  may  throng 

around  me 
Shall  want  the  flatteries  which   may 

basely  warm 
The  sceptral  thing  they  circle.  Dark  and 

cold 
Stretches  the  path  which,  when  I  wear 

the  crown, 
I  needs  must  enter: — the  great  gods 

forbid 
That  thou  shouldst  follow  in  it ! 

Clan.  O  unkind ! 
And  shall  we  never  see  each  other? 

ion.  (A/ler  a  pmtte,)  Tes ! 
I  have  ask*d  that  dreadful  question  of 

the  hUU 
That  look  eternal ;  of  the  flowinj^  streams 
That  lucid  flow  for  ever;  of  the  stars. 
Amid  whose  fields  of  azure  my  raised 

spirit 
Hath  trod  in  glory :  oil  were  dumb ;  but 

now. 
While  I  thus  gaze  upon  thy  living  face, 
I  feel  the  love  that  kindles  through  its 

beauty 
Can  never  whoUv  perish:  we  $kaii  meet 
Again,  Clemanthe ! 

C/cm,  Bless  thee  for  that  name; 
Pray,  call  me  so  again ;  thy  words  sound 

strangely, 
Yet  they  breathe  kindness,  and  I  *11  drink 

them  in 
Though  they  destroy  me.  ShaU  we  meet 

indeed  ? 
Think  not  I  would  intrude  upon  thy  cares, 
Thy  councils,  or  thy  pomps ; — ^to  sit  at 

distance, 
To  weave,  with  the  nice  labour  which 

preserves 
The  rebel  pulses  even,  from  gay  threads 
Faint  records  of  thy  deeds,  and  some- 
times catch 
The  falling  music  of  a  graciour  word. 
Or  the  stray  sunshine  of  a  smile,  will  be 
Comfort  enough :— do  not  deny  me  this ; 
Or  if  stern  fata  compel  thee  to  deny. 
Kill  me  at  once  ! 

/on.  No ;  thou  must  live,  m^  fair  one : 
There  are  a  thousand  joyous  thmgs  in  Xik, 
Which  pass  unheeded  in  a  life  of  joy 
As  thine  hath  been,  till  breezy  sorrow 

comes 

To 
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TpruflbU;  and  daily  dutiei  paid 
Hardly  at  first,  at  length  will  briog 

repose 
To  the  iad  mind  that  studies  to  perform 

them. 
Thou  dost  not  mark  me. 

atm.  0,1  do!  I  do! 
Ion.   If  for  thy  brother's  and  thy 

father's  sake 
Thou  art  content  to  tive,  the  healer  Hme 
Will  reconcile  thee  to  the  lovelj  things 
Of  this  delightful  world, — and  if  another, 
A  happier — oo,  I  cannot  bid  thee  love 
Another! — I  did  think  I  could  have 

saidity 
But  'tis  in  vain. 

CUm,  Thou  art  my  own  then  still  ? 
Ion.  I  am  thine  own  \    thus  let  me 

clasp  me ;  nearer ; 
O  joy  too  thrilling  and  too  short ! 


SiUer  AoKxtom, 

Jgemar,  My  loid, 

The  sacrificial  ntes  await  tiiy  pcvseace. 

/on.  I  come. — One  mans  eaibrece— » 

the  last,  the  last 
In  this  world  1    Now  fareweU  I     [Ejtii. 
Cfem.  The  last  embrace ! 
Then  be  has  cast  me  off !— bo, — ^*tis  not 

so; 
Soma  moumfiil  wtcmA  of  his  hie  dWide^ 

us; 
I'U  struggle  to  bear  that,  asd  snatch  a 

comfort 
From  seeing  him  uplifted.     I  will  look 
Upon  him  in  his  throne ;    Minerra^s 

shrine 
Will  shelter  me  from  vulgar  gaze;  111 

hasten, 
And  feast  my  sad  eyes  with  his  groatness 

there!  [Rri/.]'— p.  191. 


The  last  scene  is  again  in  the  Great  Square :  on  one  side  is  the 
throne — on  the  other  an  altar*  The  people  are  assembled  to 
witness  the  instalment  of  Ion  in  bis  royal  dignity.  The  young 
king,  attended  by  the  High  Priest  Medon,  the  senators,  Agenor,. 
&c.,  advances  in  his  robes.  He  is  received  with  shouts — pauses 
in  front  of  the  throne,  and  speaks : — 

Jon.  I  thank  you  for  your  greetings —      As  to  forget  what  human  frailty  is ; 

shout  no  more,  And  order  my  sad  country. 

But  in  deep  silence  riuse  your  hearts  to  Jgcnor.  Pardon  i 

Heaven, 
That  it  ma^  strengthen  one  so  young 

aud  frail 
As  I  am  for  the  business  of  this  hour. 
Must  I  sit  here  ? 

Medon,  My  son !  my  son  ! 
What  ails  thee  ?     When  thou  shouldst 

reflect  the  joy 
Of  Argos,  the  strange  paleness  of  the 

grave 
Murbles  thy  face. 

Jon.  Ami  indeed  so  pale  ? 
It  is  a  solemn  oflfice  I  assume, 
Which  well  may  make  me  falter ;  yet 

sustain'd 
By  thee,  and  by  the  gods  I  serve,  I  take 

it.  [Sitt  on  the  throne, 

Staud  forth,  Agenor. 
Agenor,  I  await  thy  will. 
Ion.  To  thee  I  look  as  to  the  wisest 

friend 
Of  this  aiBicted  people;— Thou  must 

leave 
Awhile  the  quiet  which  thy  life  has 

eam'd 
To  rule  our  councils;  fill  the  seats  of 

justice 
With  good  men,  not  so  absolute  in  good- 
ness 


Ion.  Nay^  I  will  promise  'tis  my  list 
request ; 

Grant  me  thy  help  till  this  iiistraded 
state 

Rise  tranquil  from  her  griefs — ^'twill  not 
belong. 

If  the  great  gods  smile  on  us  now.    Re- 
member, 

Meanwhile,  thou  hast  all  power  my  word 
can  {live. 

Whether  I  live  or  die. 

Agenor.  Die  !  Ere  that  hour 

May  even  the  old  man*s  epitaph  be  moss- 
grown! 
Ion.  Death  is  not  jealous  of  the  mild 
decay 

That  gently  wins  thee  his; — exulting 
youth 

Provokes  the  ghastly  monarches  sudden 
stride. 

And  makes  his  horrid  fing^  quick  to 
clasp 

His  pr<ry  benumbed  at  nopntide.  Let  ma 
'  see  " 

The  captain  of  the  guard. 

Crythei.  1  kneel  to  crave 

Humbly  the  favour  which  thy  sire  be- 
stowed 

On  one  who  loved  him  well. 

/on. 
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Ion.  I  ctnnot  mark  thee, 
That  wakest  the  memory  of  my  father's 

weidmew, 
B  ut  I  wUl  noiforg^  that  thoa  hast  shared 
The  Hghi  enjoyments  of  a  noble  spirit. 
And  learn  *d  the  need  of  luxury.  I  grant 
For  thee  and  thy  brave  comrades  ample 

share 
Of  such  rich  treasure  as  mj  stores  con- 
tain, 
To  grace  thy  passage  to  some  distant 

land. 
Where,  if  an  honest  cause  engage  thy 

sword. 
May  glorious  issues  wait  it.  In  oor  realm 
We  shall  not  need  it  longer. 

Crythet,  Dost  intend 
To  banish  the  firm  troops  before  whose 

valour 
Barbarian  millions  shrink  appaU'd,and 

leave 
Oitr  city  naked  to  the  first  assault 
Of  reckless  foes  ? 

/ow.  No,  Crvthes!-4n  ourselves, 
In  our  own  honest  hearts  and  chainless 

hands 
Will  be  our  safeguard; — ^while  we  do 

not  use 
Our  power  towards  others,  so  that  we 

sliould  blush 
To  teach  our  children ; — while  the  simple 

love 
Of  justice  and  their  country  shall  be  bom 
With   dawning   reason;  —  while    their 

sinews  grow 
Hard  'mid  the  gladness  of  heroic  sports, 
We  shall  not  need  to  guard  our  widls  in 

peace 
One  selfish  passion,  or  one  venal  sword. 
I  would  not  grieve  thee ; — but  thy  va- 
liant troop. 
For  I  esteem  them  valiant — must  no 

more 
With   luxury  which  suits  a  desperate 

camp 
Infect  us.  See  that  they  embark,  Agenor, 
Ere  night 

Crylhet,  My  Lord — 

Ion,  No  more — my  word  hath 

pass'd. 
Medun,  there  is  no  office  I  can  add 
To  those  thou  hast  grown  old  in ;  thou 

wilt  guard 
The  shrine  of  Phoebus,  and  within  thy 

home — 
Thy  too  delightful  home— befriend  the 

stranger 
As  thou  tlid&t  me ;  there  sometimes  waste 

a  thouj^ht 
On  thy  »>)H>ird  inmate. 


Medim,  Think  of  thee,  my  Lord  P 
Long  shall  we  triumph  in  thy  glorious 

reign; 
Ion,  Prithee  no  more.     Argives!     I 

have  a  boon 
To  crave  of  you.    Whene'er  I  shall  re- 
join 
In  death  the  father  (rom  whose  heart  in 

Ufa 
Stern  fatedivided  me,  think  gently  of  him! 
Thmk  that  beneath  his  panqdy  of  pride 
Were  fair  aflfections  cnishM  by  bitter 

wrongs 
Which  fretted  him  to  madness ; — what 

he  did 
Alas  I  ye  know ;— could  ye  know  what 

he  »uffer*d, 
Ye  would  not  curse  his  name.  Tet  never 

more 
Let  the  great  interests  of  the  state  depend 
Upon  the  thousand  chances  that  may 

^ay 
A  piece  of  human  frailty ;  swear  to  me 
That  ye  will  seek  hereafter  in  yourselves 
The  means  of  sovereignty :  our  country's 

space,  - 
So  happy  in  its  smallness,  so  compact,    - 
Needs  not  the  magic  of  a  single  name 
Which  wider  regions  may  require  to  draw 
Their  interest  into  one ;  but,  circled  thus. 
Like  a  blest  family,  by  simple  laws 
May  tenderly  be  govemM — all  degrees — 
Not  placed  in  dext'rous  balance ;   not 

combined 
By  bonds  of  parchment,  or  by  iron  clasps, 
But  blended  into  one — a  single  form 
Of  nymph-like  loveliness,  which  finest 

chords 
Of  sympathy  pervading,  shall  endow 
With  vital  beauty; — tint  with  roseate 

bloom 
In  times  of  happy  peace,  and  bid  to  flash 
With  one  brave  impulse  if  ambitious 

bands 
Of  foreign  power  shonld  threaten.  Swear 

tome 
That  ye  will  do  this ! 

Medtm,  Wherefore  ask  this  now  ? 
Thou  shalt  live  long ; — ^the  paleness  of 

thy  face. 
Which  late  seem*d  death-like,  is  grown 

radiant  now. 
And  thine  eyes  kindle  with  the  prophecy 
Of  glorious  years. 

Ion,  The  gods  approve  me  then ! 
Yet  I  will  use  the  functiou  of  a  king 
And  claim  obedience.  Swear,  that  if  I  die 
And  leave  no  issiu},ye  will  seek  the  power 
To  govern  in  the  free-born  people's  cnuice. 
And  in  the  prudence  of  the  wise. 

MSDOM 
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MsDON  and  othert.  We  swear  it ! 
/or.  Hear  and  recoid  the  oath,immorta! 
powers  I 
Now  give  me  leave  a  moment  to  approach 
That  altar  unattended. 

[He  goet  to  the  aHar, 
Gracious  gods ! 
In  whose  mild  service  my  glad  youth  was 

spent, 
Look  on  me  now; — and  if  there  is  a 

Power, 
As  at  this  solemn  time  I  feel  there  is, 
Beyond  ye,  that  hath  breatlied  through 

all  your  shapes 
The  spirit  of  the  beautiful  that  lives 
In  earth  and  heaven  ; — to  ye  I  ofier  np 
This  conscious  being,  full  of  lifeandlove^ 
For  my  dear  country's  welfare.    Let  this 

blow 
End  all  her  sorrows !         \Staht  hitntelf, 
ChBitANTBB  ruihet/brward. 
C/m.  Hold! 
Let  me  support  him — stand  away — 

indeed 
I  have  best  right,  aUbough  ye  know  it 

not, 
To  cleave  to  him  in  death. 

/on.  This  it  a  joy 
I  did  not  hope  for—this  is  sweet  indeed. — 
Bend  thine  eyes  on  me ! 

CUm,  And  for  this  it  was 


Thou  wonldst  hare  wvaned  me  from  thee  ! 

Conldst  thou  think 
I  would  be  so  divorced  ? 

Ion,  Thou  art  right,  Clemanthe,— 
It  was  a  shallow  and  an  idle  thought; 
IRs  post;  no  show  of  coldness  frets  m 

now, 
No  vain  disguise,  my  girl    Tet  thoa 

wilt  think 
On  that  which,  when  I  feign'd,  I  truly 

spoke — 
Wilt  thou  not,  sweet  one  ? 

Clem,  I  will  treasme  alt 
Enter  Irus. 
hut,  I  bring  you  glorious  tiding!— 
Ha!  no  joy 
Can  enter  here. 

lorn.  Yes — is  it  as  I  hope .' 
Jrus,  The  pestilence  abates. 
Ion,  [SpringM  to  hu  feet,]    Do  ye  not 
hear? 
^Why  shout  ye  not? — ^ye  are  strong- 
think  not  of  nie ; 
Hearken!  the  curse  my  ancestry  had 

spread 
O'er   Argos   is  dispelled  !  —  Ify  own 

Clemanthe ! 
Let   this   console    thee  —  Aigos    lives 


again — 
The  onering  is  accepted — all  is  well ! ' 
[Diw.]— p.204. 

We  leave  these  specimens  to  vindicate  our  high  praise  of  this 

Eerformance.  That  Ion  viill  not  only  be  published,  but  aded 
ereafter,  we  cannot  permit  ourselves  to  doubt;  and  if  these 
results  are  in  any  degree  forwarded  by  this  notice^  our  purpose 
has  been  attained. 

It  is  now  about  a  year  since  we  introduced  to  our  readers  the 
noblest  effort  in  the  true  old  taste  of  our  English  historical  drama 
that  has  been  made  for  more  tlian  a  century ;  and  we  have  high 
gratification  in  seeing  Philip  van  Artevelde  followed,  within  so 
short  a  space,  by  this  splendid  attempt  to  recall  into  the  poni-er  of 
life  and  sympathy  the  long-buried  genius  of  the  antique  Tragedy 
of  Fate. 


Art. 
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Art.   XL— 1.  Memoires  authentiques  de  Maximilien  Robet^ 

pierre.     2  tomes.     Paris,  1830. 
2.  Memoires  de  Charlotte  Robespierre  eur  see  deux  Freres.  Pwcis, 

1835. 

THHE  most  prominent,  yet  the  most  mysterious,  figure  in  the 
-*-  phantasmagoria  of  the  French  Revolution  is  Maximilian 
DE  Robespierre.  Of  no  one  of  whom  so  much  has  been 
said  is  so  little  known.  He  was  at  first  too  much  despised,  and 
at  last  too  much  feared,  to  be  closely  examined  or  justly  appreci- 
ated. The  blood-red  halo  by  which  his  last  years  were  enveloped 
magnified  his  form,  but  obscured  his  features.  Like  the  Genius 
of  the  Arabian  tale,  he  emerged  suddenly  from  a  petty  space  into 
enormous  power  and  gigantic  size^  and  as  suddenly  vanished, 
leaving  behind  him  no  trace  but  terror. 

We  therefore  received  with  curiosity  the  two  publications 
whose  titles  are  prefixed  to  this  article,  in  the  hope  that  they 
might  afibrd  some  insight  into  the  personal,  and  perhaps  some 
explanation  of  the  public  conduct  of  this  mysterious  man^  who, 
in  the  guilty  whirl  of  his  revolutionary  career,  amidst  the  blaze  of 
the  most  enthusiastic  popularity,  in  the  supreme  and  despotic  omni- 
potence of  a  dictator,  contrived  to  bury  his  private  life  in  a  deep 
and  apparently  modest  obscurity.  We  have  been  entirely  disap- 
pointed. The  first,  which  affects  to  be  an  autobiography  of 
Robespierre  down  to  the  close  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  is  a 
manifest  fabrication,  and  almost  avowed  to  be  so  in  the  editor's 
preface.  It  contains  a  few  small  particulars  of  his  early  life,  which 
might  have  been  gleaned  from  persons  who  knew  him,  but  the 
bulk  is  compiled  from  the  files  of  the  Moniteur.  We  therefore 
did  not  consider  it  worthy  a  separate  notice,  and  are  now  only 
reminded  of  it  )by  the  still  more  impudent  fabrication  of  the 
Memoirs  of  Charlotte  Robespierre,  of  which  the  following  is,  we 
have  reason  to  believe,  a  true  account. 

A  young  republican,  of  the  name  of  Laponneraye,  one  of  the 
heroes,  it  seems,  of  the  Great  Days  of  July,  1830,  being  grievously 
mortified  at  the  result  of  that  very  untoward  victory,  betook  him- 
self to  the  task  of  enlightening  the  lower  classes  of  the  Parisians 
by  certain  lectures  on  the  history  of  the  French  Revolution,  which 
he  delivered  gratuitously  on  the  Sunday  evenings  in  a  style  that 
procured  for  their  author  we  know  not  how  many  prosecutions 
and  penal  inflictions.  In  the  course  of  these  lectures  he  undertook 
the  defence  of  Robespierre,  whom  he  considers  as  the  purest  of 
patriots  and  the  best  of  men.  It  happened  that  in  an  obscure 
quarter  of  Paris  there  still  existed — on  a  pension  originally  granted 
by  Buonaparte^  but  continued  by  those  cruel  and  bigoted  Bour- 
bons, 
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bons,  who  never  forgot  arfd  never  fgrgave^he  sister  of  tlje  Robes- 
pierres  !  This  poor  old  woman,  buried  alive  under  the  weight  of 
74  years — of  complicated  ill  health* — and  of  her  intolerable 
name — must  have  been  surprised,  to  the  whole  extent  of  her  re- 
maining faculties,  at  hearing  that  name  again  publicly  pronounced, 
not  only  without  horror  but  with  the  exUavagant  admiratioa.  of 
the  palmy  days  of  the  Jacobins.  Laponneraye  gives  a  vague  and 
pompous  account  of  the  sympathy  that  soon  united  their  heartsr— 
of  the  tender  friendship  to  which  their  common  affection  for  the 
'  humane  and  virtuous^  Maximilian  gave  sudden  birth.  ,  He  sol,i- 
cited  the  honour  of  being  allowed  to  call  himself  her  son,  and  she, 
it  seems,  complied  with  the  rational  request.  On  her  death,  in 
August,  1834,  the  bookseller  states,  that  '  she  lefi  these  Memoirs 
to  M.  Laponneraye  qui  nous  a  cede^ — not  gratuitously,  we  sup- 
pose— *  the  right  of  publication.' 

In  England  the  assertion  of  any  man  of  letters,  and  of  any  re- 
spectable publisher,  that  a  work  was  printed  from  the  MS.  of 
a  person  latety  deceased  would  never  be  questioned — we  regret  to 
repeat  that  it  is  quite  the  reverse  in  France,  and  that  the  assurances 
given  us  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Memoirs  of  Mile,  de  Robespierre, 
not  only  create  no  confidence,  but  would  have  excited  our  suspi- 
cions even  had  there  been  no  other  evidence. 

In  the  first  place  they  are  found  in  a  catch-penny  collection  called 
the  Memoires  de  Tous,  wh^ch  appears  in  livraisons  of  one  volume 
each  (we  are  now  at  the  third),  and  which  professes  to  be  a  kind 
of  asylum  for  short  memoirs  and  details  of  particular  transactions 
not  bulky  enough  to  claim  a  separate  existence.  The  idea  is  a 
good  one — but  the  materials  have  hitherto  been  contemptible  either 
for  their  inanity,  theic  folly,  or  their  falsehood  ; — there  is  not  in 
the  three  volumes  a  single  tract  of  the  smallest  value.  According 
therefore  to  the  old  proverb,  ^  Dis  moi  qui  tu  hantes,  et  je  te 
dirai  qui  tu  es,'  this  work  has  no  great  claim  to  respect. 

In  the  next  place,  the  puhlisher,  in  an  anonymous  advertise- 
niejit  prefixed  to  the  ec/i^or Xaponneraye's  preface,  says  that  Mife. 
Robespierre  left  the  MS.  to  Laponneraye.  Why  does  notXa- 
ponneraye  say  so  himself?  The  truth  is,  he  could  not ;  for  MOe. 
Robespierre's  will  is  preserved,  and  it  bequeaths  everything  slie 
(eaves  behind  in  the  world  to  Mile.  Mathon,  a  person  whose  family 
had  received  and  protected,  and  who  herself  had  attendea, ^ !He 
poor  old  woman  to  her  last  hour. 

Again:  the  publisher  talks  of  Memoirs — but  the  editor  himself 
pretends  to  nothing  but  some  few  scattered  Notes,  which  he  admits 

*  Cette  fiUe  estimable  a  vendu  sa  portion  de  patrimoiRe  potir  Muteoir  aarfifrps. 
Des  cha|;rins  n^s  ant^neuremiuit  ja.  leur  punitinn  ont  alt6re  mi  .MBt6  au  poiBt  de  U 
renilre  incapable  d'un  long  UMuL^Lettre  de  Guffrog  d  /a  CmnemtHm  1794,  p.  181. 

that 
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that  he  bps  put  together  according  to,  his  own  discretion.  But 
even  this  very  small  degree  of  authority  we  must  question  :  a  few 
scattered  notes  arranged  at  the  discretion  of  such  a  person  as  LfE- 
pomieraye  would  not  be  worth  much  ;  but  \ve  are  satisfied '  that 
not  a  line  of  the  work  could  have  been  written  by  the  pen  of 
Mile.  Robespierre.  The  style,  in  our  judgment,  is  evidently  that 
of  Laponneraye ;  at  all  events,  it  is  that  of  a  journalist  of  this 
day,  and  not  of  a  poor  old  recluse.  The  modern  slang — the 
neology — the  thoughts  and  phrases  all  smelling  of  the  Three 
Great  Days — are  no  more  like  what  old  Charlotte  Robespierre 
would  have  hammered  out  than  they  are  to  Marot  or  Rabelais. 
The  work  professes  to  have  been  written  between  1827  and  18S2. 
Now, in  1827  Mile.  Robespierre  was,  by  her  own  account,  sixty- 
seven — and  in  1832,  seventy-two — raihev  late  to  set  about  writing 
memoirs ;  and  the  impatient  and  declamatory  earnestness  of  the 
opening  chapter  forms  a  singular  contrast  with  the  fact  that  the 
supposed  writer  had  for  forty  years,  in  which  she  had  nothing  else 
to  do,  neglected  this  duty.  A  woman  who  had  felt  so  strong  a 
passion  for  writing  about  her  brother  could  never  have  deferred  till 
1827  to  make  even  a  beginning.  But  there  are  some  other  cir- 
cumstances still  more  conclusive.  Mile.  Robespierre  is  made  to 
say^  that  her  brother  belonged  to  '  two  legislative  assemblies  sru:* 
cessivelyJ  This  is  a  slip  of  M.  Laponneraye's  youthful  memory, 
which  could  not  have  happened  to  the  contemporary  and  sister* 
Robespierre  was  indeed  member  of  two  legislative  assemblies,  but 
not  successively — he  belonged  only  to  the  first  and  the  last ;  and 
to  that  intermediate  one,  which  is  called  for  distinction  *  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly,*  and  to  which  reference  is  made,  it  happens  that 
Robespierre  did  not  belong.  And  again — Mile.  Robespierre  com- 
plains— and  Laponneraye,  in  his  own  character^  repeats  and  presses 
the  complaint — that  Le  Vasseur,  in  his  Memoirs,  recently  pub* 
lished,  should  have  been  guilty  of  the  indiscretion  of  printing  a 
letter  from  Mile.  Robespierre  to  her  brother^  which  was  found 
after  his  deatii,  and  which,  she  says,  has  been  maliciously  garbled 
and  altered,  so  as  to  give  a  very  false  idea  of  the  said  brother's 
character,  and  of  their  fraternal  relations.  Le  Vasseur*s  Memoirs 
were  a  fabrication  (proved  to  be  so  in  a  court  of  justice),  made 
by  one  Roche,  and  published  from  1829  to  1832.*  But  Lapon- 
neraye, thb  last  historian  of  the  Revolution,  seems  so  stupendously 
ignorant  of  the  subject  he  was  writing  about,  as  not  to  be  aware 
that  this  letter,  and  with  it  anotherf  from  the  younger  Robespierre 
to 

*  See  Qnarteity  Review,  vol  xlix.  p.  39. 

^  Ai  m^  letter  is  short,  and  not  eo  generally  known  as  the  other,  we  nieert  it: — 

'  No.  Zfiit.  A.— /Zo^Mpterrr  ihe  yotmgtr  to  hit  Brother, 
<  Mtf  titler  htn  not  a  drop  of  our  blood  in  her  veint,    1  have  heard  «ud  seen  eooagh 
VOL.  LIV,    NO.  CVIII.  2  M  ^ 
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to  the  elder)  concerning  their  sisfer,  appears  in  the  celebrated 
*  Rapport  9nr  lei  papiers  trouv^  thez  Robespierre,  par  Cottrtois ' — 
read  in  the  Convention  soon  after  Robespierre's  death,  printed 
both  in  quarto  and  octavo,  and  distributed  all  over  £urope,  tfr^ 
and^thirty  years  before  Le  Vasseur's  pretended  Memoirs  appeared. 

The  way  Laponneraye  deals  vrith  this  letter  is  very  charac- 
teristic of  the  spirit  of  fraud  and  falsification  in  which  his  work  has 
been  concocted.  The  letter  has  been  always  quoted  as  undeniable 
evidence  of  the  malevolence  and  malignity  of  Robespierre's  per- 
sonal character;  but,  Lnponneraye's  object  being  to  extol  this 
misrepresented  patriot  as  the  acme  of  all  public  virtue  and  private 
amiability,  he  boldly  puts  into  Charlotte's  mouth  a  double  assei^ 
tion,  first,  that  all  the  passages  attributing  to  Robespierre  '  blind 
hatred,^  *  implacability,*  *  dread/id  possum,*  *  outrageous  cruelty,* 
tLc,  were  interpolations  of  their  enemies,  and  not  to  be  found 
in  the  original ;  and  secondly,  that  it  was  not  addressed  to  Maxi- 
milian, but  to  the  younger  brother.  On  the  first  point  we  ob- 
serve, that  the  attempt  to  get  rid  of  the  force  of  a  letter  which 
has  been  forty  years  before  the  public  by  denying  a  phrase  here 
and  there  is  ridiculous;  the  whole  context  is  consistent,  and  a 
word,  more  or  less,  would  not  in  any  degree  affect  its  genefal 
character.  As  to  the  second  point,  though  addressed  to  one 
brother,  it  refers  to  the  common  enmity  of  both,  and  whether 
addressed  to  Maximilian  or  Augustin,  the  effect  vrould  be  nearly 
the  same ;  but  who  can  believe  that  it  was  written  to  any  other 
than  the  supreme  poU)er9  If  the  quarrel  had  been  with  Au- 
gustin alone,  is  it  not  plain  that  she  would  have  appealed  to 
Maximilian — his  master  and  hers?  And  we  see  that  the  terms  of 
Augustin's  letter,  which  Laponneraye  does  not  seem  to  have 
known,  imply  that  Charlotte  was  compromising  in  some  public 
way  their  political  reputation,  and  threatening  some  public  and 
scandalous  exposure  which  would  have  endangered  their  pditica] 
position. 

We  insist  on  these  points  rather  more  than  at  first  sight  they  may 
seem  to  deserve,  because  it  is  evident  that  there  exists  at  least  one 
other  letter  of  Mile.  Robespierre,  which  Laponneraye  wishes  also 

of  her  to  satisfy  me  that  the  is  our  ^reateti  enewvf.  She  turns  our  spotless  reputatioa 
to  her  own  account,  in  order  to  rule  us,  and  to  threaten  mi  with  §ome  9candaiomt  pn^ 
ceedingf  on  her  part  which  may  compromite  ut. 

*  We  must  take  sotne  decided  steps  against  her.  She  must  be  sent  back  to  Anal 
[their  native  town],  that  we  may  be  reueved  from  the  presence  of  a  woman  wh9  it 
become  our  common  plague.  She  tries  to  give  us  the  character  of  being  bad  brotben ; 
h6r  calumnies — widely  spread — have  no  other  object* 

*  I  wish  you  would  see  La  Gtoyenme  Lasat^rau) ;  she  could  give  pm  full  inlbrva 
tion  eoDceminff  all  the  impostors  fay  whom  we  are  sumMmded,  and  wbon  H  b  iMst 

imporUnt  to  detect.    A  certain  St  Felix  seems  to  be  of  the  diqiie ^-^Jtapptrt 

4e  Qmrtait,  p.  177. 

to 
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ta  hiTdldate.  H^  makes  Mile.. Robespierre  say>  that  haying  beien 
sent  to  prison  on  the  Tenth  Thermidor,  she  was  then  over-persuaded 
hy  a  female  spy,  who  seemed  to  be  a  fellow- prisoner^  to  sign  some 
paper,  she  knows  not  what;  but  she  *  has,  alas  I  but  too  much  rea» 
son  to  fear  that  it  may  have  contained  assertions  unworthy  of  her 
and  which  her  heart  abjures !' — (p.  128.) 

We  are  not  aware  to  what  this  may  allude  ;  and  we  really  be- 
lieve that  Mile.  Robespierre's  revelations,  either  in  1794  or  in 
1834,  would  not  elucidate  in  any  essential  point  the  history  of  her 
brother ;  but — valeani  quantum — we  enter  our  protest  against  La- 
|)onneraye's  fraudulent  attempt  to  discredit  the  written  testimonies 
of  the  time. 

As  to  these  Memoirs,  we  have  said,  and  we  repeat,  that  we  do 
not  believe  that  Mile.  Robespierre  wrote  one  line  of  them ;  but  we 
think  it  possible  that  Laponneraye  may  have  obtained  from  ber»  in 
conversation,  a  few  trivial  circumstances^  and  meagre  anecdotes^ 
which  he  has  expanded  into  an  hundred  pages:  we  believe,  howr 
ever,  that  even  this  communication  could  have  eiisted  but  to  a 
wery  small  extent  indeed. 

But  whatever  his  materials  may  have  been,  whether  written 
notes  or  verbal  communications,  it  is  evident  that  they  are  scanty 
and  trivial  to  a  wonderful  degree.  We  cannot  understand  how 
any  man  could  have  talked  even  for  two  hours  with  the  sister  of 
rRobesfHerre  without  having  learned  something  more  interesting, 
;and  above  all  something  more  individual^  and  characteristic,  than 
the  trash  which  is  here  given.  The  only  evidence  of  its  approach 
to  truth  is  its  entire  unimportance*  Laponneraye  seems  to  be  a 
very  silly,  as  be  certainly  is  a  very  unprincipled,  fellow ;  but  if  he 
bad  been  altogether  fabricating,  he  would  certainly  have  invented 
something  more  suitable  to  the  double  purpose  of  panegyrising 
Jacobins  and  selling  his  book.  We  therefore  conclude  that  some 
of  the  facts  he  may  have  had  from  Mile.  Robespierre ;  while  the 
ridiculous  eloquence  with  which  he  embroiders  these  trivial  matters 
is  entirely  his  own. 

In  looking  over — as  the  examination  of  these  worthless  publi* 
cations  obliged  us  to  do -^ the  more  respectable  works  on  the 
French  Revolution,  we  could  not  but  observe  how  vague,  unsatis*- 
factory,  and  even  inconsistent,  arc  all  the  accounts  of  Robespierre. 
His  name,  indeed,  occurs  in  every  page — his  speeches  fill  the  Mo* 
nil^ur — his  ambition  and  his  crimes  are  the  commonplaces  of  the 
historian  and  the  moralist ;  but  the  real  objevts  and  extefU  of  that 
ambition — his  motives  and  actual  share  in  those  chmes,  are  still 
involved  in  contradiction  and  obscurity.  To  this  obscurity  four 
ctrcnmstances  have  mainly  contributed:— «1.  the  natural  reserve 
and  mystery  of  his  own  personal  character ;  2.  the  humble  position 
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of  bla  family  and  comiexicnis ;  S.  the  simultan^us  detth  of  M 
those  who  were  interested  in  giving  any  explanation  of  his  motives; 
and,  lastly,  bis  being  made  the  scape-goat  of  all  the  aurming 
▼illains,  who  loaded  his  memory  with  their  crimes  as  Well  as  Att 
own,  and  were  careful  to  stifle  any  inquiries  which  might  tead  to 
the  separation  of  his  real  from  his  imputed  offences. 

From  all  these  causes  it  is  probable  that  wb  8(hall  ndver  obtain 
a  full  insight  into  Robespierre's  character,  the  individ'tiai  mdtives 
of  bis  actions,  and  the  exact  scop^  and  aim  of  his  ulterior  designs. 
But  something  may  yet  be  done — some  of  his  contemporaries  are 
Mill  alive.  There  exists  an  immehse  mass  6f  ephemeral  publi- 
cations which  have  been  but  imperfectly  examined ;  and  the  public 
archives  of  France  do,  or  at  least  did  lately,  contain  a  great  deal 
of  curious  and  unpublished  matter ;  alt  of  which,  we  think,  if  dbfy 
examined,  sifted,  and  arranged,  would  throw  very  important  lights 
on  this  most  interesting — and,  we  must  say,  still  unwritten — his- 
tory. We  have  not  the  pretension  of  being  able  to  contribute 
anything  to  such  a  work  ;  but  in  the  following  hasty  and,  we  are 
well  aware,  very  imperfect  sketqh  of  the  events  of  Robespiferre's 
life,  we  shall  indicate  some  of  the  doubts  and  difficulties  'which 
have  struck  our  minds,  in  the  hope  of  directing,  lo  their  elucidation, 
the  attention  of  those  who  may  have  more  leisure  bnd  better  oppor- 
tunities of  investigation. 

Francis  Maximilian  Joseph  Isidore  DE  Robmpierre*  was  bom 
on  the  6th  of  April,  I759.t  His  father  was  an  advocate  at  Arras ; 
he  lost  his  mother  (Mary  Carreau,  a  brewer's  daughter)  when  he, 
the  eldest  of  four  children,  was  seven  years  old ;  and  his  faUier, 
soon  after  his  wife's  death,  fled  his  own  country  for  debt — kept 
for  a  short  time  a  French  school  at  Cologne — thence  passed  over, 
it  is  said,  to  England — and,  finally,  to  America,  atid  there  disap- 
peared. Laponneraye  (for  it  would  be  idle  to  keep  up  the  farce 
of  attributing  these  Memoirs  to  Charlotte  Robespierre)  tells  us 
that  the  father  had  acquired  great  consideration  by  his  integrity 
and  his  virtues,  and  was  at  once  honoured  and  beloved  by  the 

"*  When  Robmpierre  fint  appeared  in  the  world  he  prefittd  the  feudal  p«rtide<^ 
to  hit  Dame.  He  was  entered  at  college  as  de  Robespierre— he  was  elected  to  the 
States-General  as  de  Robespierre;  after  the  abolition  of  all  feudal  distinctions  he  re- 
jected the  dey  and  called  himself  Robeepierre,    Of  this  the«  Memoirs  take  no  notice ; 


— uiui  suwi',  half  flattery-^wDicn  we  suspect  was  more  uxeiy  to  nate  conmni^ica  lo 
his  proscription  even  than  the  rtemx  CordeHer  itself.  At  the  momeut  thM  Chmilie 
nvived  this  unhieky  proof  of  the  aritkreracy  otUsde  Robetpierre,  it  was  an  iwpstfaMon 
that  would  have  sent  a  less  popujar  man  to  the  guillotine;  and  Robespierre  m^bt 
well  have  remembered  it  with  mortal  resentment. 

t  This  it  the  sUtement  in  the  firtt  public  mention  that  em  irt»  -Made  of  lAa— 
thegencial  list  of  the  membera  of  the  States-General ;  and  it  would  seem  aa  #f  ihat 
nUtement  was  made  by  himself:  all  the  late  biographic-  give  the  year  1760. 

whole 
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"whole  city  of  Arras ;.  and  Buggests^  that  having  been  advised 
ta  travel  for  a  short  time  tp  alleviate  his  grief  for  the  loss  of 
his  wife^  he  did  so,  and  died  a  victim  to  his  uxorjous  senaibilit;^-*- 
tbougb  nobody  ever  knewr  when,  wi^re,  or  how.  But  Laponae- 
raye  does  not  inform  us  why  his  sensibility  did  not  take  the  more 
obvious  course  of  devoting  himself  tp  the  care  of  his  infant  family, 
instead  of  abandoning  them  in  uUer  destitution  to  the  charity  of 
their  neighbours. 

These  Memoirs  are  very  indignant  at  some  biographies  which 
state  (improbably  enough)  that  Robespierre's  diabolical  disposition 
exhibited  itself  almost  in  infancy  by  his  beheading  pigeons  and 
sparrows.  The  Memoirs  ;do  .not  deny,  ^nd  do  not  regret,  that 
Maximilian  sent  thousands  of  men  and  women  to  the  guillotine ; 
but  that  he  killed  pigeons  and  sparrows^ — what  an  atrocious 
calumny !  Not  content  with  a  mere  refutation  of  this  slander,  the 
Memoirs  undertake*  to  establish  the  very  reverse:  they  confess 
tliai  he  did  keep  sparrows  and  pigeons^  but  so  far  from  beheading 
them,  he  would  weep  at  the  even  accidental  death  of  his  littfe 
favourites.  We  shall  give  one  passage  as  a  perfect  specimen  of 
the  absurd  style  in  which  these  Memoirs  have  been  fabricated :— « 

*  A  poor  pigeon,  forgotten  one  night  by  us,*  [the  sister^J  *  in  a 
garden,  perished  in  a  storm.  On  lieariug  of  this  death  Maximilian 
burst  into  tears;  he  overwhelmed  us  with  reproaches,  which  owr 
carelessness  but  too  well  deserved*  and  swore  never  again  to  trust  us 
Avith  any  of  his  dear  pigeons.  It  is  now  sixty  yean  since,  by  a  childish 
negligence,  I  thus  excited  the  grief  and  tears  of  my  elder  brother, 
ai^  even  to  tlds  hour  jay  heart  bleeds  for  it.  I  seem  not  to  have 
grown  a  day  older  since  the  tragical  end  of  the  poor  pigeon  so  tenderly 
affected  Maximilian  and  so  deeply  afflicted  myself.' — p.  41. 

A  pigeon^  d}ing — as  if  it  were  a  hot-house  plant-.-of  being  left 
out  a  night  I  and  the  heart  that  still  bleeds  far  it  at  the  end  of 
sixty  vears  ! — sixty  years,  too,  of  such  events  as  might,  we  think, 
have  afforded  even  the  sister  of  Robespierre  some  better  excuse 
for  a  perennial  bleeding  of  the  heart ! 

After  this  we  shall  spare  our  readers  any  further  specimen  of 
the  style  in  which  Laponneraye  inculcates  the  chief,  we  might 
almost  say  the  sole,  topic  of  his  work,  namely  the  extreme  tender^ 
ness  and  humanity  of  Robespierre's  nature^  and  his  constitutional 
and  almost  morbid  horror  of  blood.  It  is  very  true  that  Robes- 
pierre, and  many  other  of  the  bloodiest  villains  of  the  revolufion, 
(Marat  himself,  for  instance,)  began  by  declaiming  against  the 
punishment  of  death, — as  indeed  they  did  against  all  existing  laws 
and  punishments,  and  for  very  obvious  reasons.  We  will  even 
admit  that  men,  not  naturally  worse  than  others,  may,  by  faction, 
frenzy,  or  fear,  be  carried  away  into  excesses  which  in  their  earlier 
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days  they  would  bave  corttemplated  with  boiToi^**-bul  it  is 
to  find  a  hack  scribbler  like  this  Laponneraye  stupidly  tod  sfaamer 
lessly  declaiming  ou  the  peculiar  benignity  of  the  most  \i'bolesale 
murderer  that,  we  believe^  the  world  erer  produced.  We  shall, 
therefore,  trouble  our  readers  no  further  wim  this  point 

A  different  and  more  considerable  class  of  writers  have  been 
jcarriedy  by  various  motives,  into  an  opposite  yet  almost  equally 
false  estimate  of  his  character.  They  represent  him  as  a  *  pkii 
coquin ' — a  '  nta£»/  a  low  fellow  of  no  abilities,  raised  to  eminence 
by  mere  accident,  blood-thirsty  without  object  or  measure,  and 
instigated  to  enormous  wickedness  by  a  blind  and  graiuiUmi  ma- 
levolence against  the  human  race.  This  is,  it  priori,  incredible, 
and  seems  indeed  contradicted  by  the  facts  of  tlie  case.  Robes- 
pierre must  have  been  a  man  of  abilities, — well  educated* — ^a  to- 
lerable writer,  an  effective  speaker, — and,  at  least,  a  clever  party 
tactician.  In  a  season  of  general  brutality/  profligacy,  and  cor- 
ruption, his  manners* and  conduct  were  decent,  and  his  personal 
integrity  unimpeached.*  He.  had  neither  the  eloquence  of  Verg- 
niaud  nor  the  vigour  of  Danton,  but  be  had  a  combination  of 
qualities  which  enabled  him  to  subdue  them,  as  well  as  all  other 
nvals,  and  to  raise  himself  to  the  sovereign  authority  on  the  ruins 
both  of  the  kingdom  and  the  republic.  He  (we  know  not  who  it 
wasf)  took  no  unfair  view  either  of  Maximilian's  character  or  of 
that  of  his  successor,  who  called  Bonaparte  Robespierre  a  diewd, 
•—a  military  Robespierre, — and  it  is  probable  that  if  Robespierre, 
,  in  the  crisis  of  his  fate,  had  possessed  or  employed  military  talents, 
the  Ttntk  Thermidor  might  have  been  an  Eighfeentii  Brumave. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  both  the  Robespierres  owed 
their  education,  their  maintenance,  and  even  their  profession  as 
advocates,  to  those  charitable  institutions  which  they  were  so  active 
in  destroying,  and  in  an  especial  degree  to  that  clergy  which  they 
.  persecuted  with  such  incredible  cruelty.  Maximilian  and  Augustin 
began  their  education  at  the  college  (or  public  school)  at  Aitbs, 
where  Maximilian  showed,  at  the  age  of  ten  or  eleven,  such  dis- 
positions as,  coupled  with  his  destitute  state,  attracted  the  notice' 
and  charity  of  the  neighbouring  clergy,  and,  amongst  them,  of  M. 
de  Conzie,  bishop  of  Arras,  who  obtained,  from  the  great  Abbaye 
;  de  St.  Waast,  one  of  its  exhibitions  to  the  college  of  Louis  le 
Grand,  at  Paris,  for  the  promising  and  interesting  orphan.  On 
bis  arrival  in  Paris  another  benevolent  ecclesiastic,  M.  de  la  Roche, 
a  canon  of  Notre  Dame,  took  him  under  his  protection,  and  during 

•  *  Les  Girondins  se  dechainaient  impitoyablement  centre  Rol)€«pierre  parceque 
le  succdfl  de  ee  qu'on  appelait  sa  vrrtu  et  son  eloquence  let  irritait/ — 2.  Tfaien,  99. 

f  As  the  ancient  mythologiats  appropriattid  all  legendary  woiudeGa  to  Herculee.  tite 
moderns  attribute  all  stray  political  banM  mott  io  M.  de  Talleyrand,  and  this  amoiigst 
*  the  rest, — but  we  suspect  undeserredly, 
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eight  yeari  Robespierre  pro8eoute4  Ms  fttucUes  with  so. pouch  si|c*- 
ces9|  end  sp  much  to  the  setisfaction  of  his  p^trpos,  that  when  his 
own  period  of  education  had  been, — at  the  age  of  nineteen, — ^ac"* 
eomplished^  the  vacant  exhibition  was  transferred  to  the  younger 
brother  Augustin.  M.  de  la  Roche,  we  are  told^  died  in  the  earlier 
jears  of  Robespierre^s  residence  in  Paris,  but  we  do  not  know  the 
name  nor  the  fate  of  the  benevolent  ecclesiastics  who  recommended 
him  to  the  patronage  of  the  bishop.  Did  they  die  in  the  course  of 
nature,  before  the  Revolution,  or  did  they  perish  in  the  ipassacres  of 
September,  or  were  they  reserved  for  the  lingering  tortures  of  what 
was  ironically  called  deviation  9  We  trust  that  these  good  pien, 
like  M.  de  la  Roche,. were  spared  the  agonies  of  the  Revolution  and 
the  guiltless  remorse  of  haviqg  contributed  to  the  elevation  of 
Robespierre,  Still  more  consolatory  wQ^ld  it  be  if  we  bad  any. 
reason  to  believe  that  even  one  of  his  benefactors  survived,  and  had 
been  saved  in  the  general  persecution  by  the  gratitude  of  his  pupil. 
It  has  been  said,  indeed,  that  he  always  exhibited  a  certain  degree 
of  respect  and  protection  to  the  persecuted  clergy,  and  it  ha§  been 
surmised  that  he  never  wholly  forgpt  either  his  personal  obligations 
to  them,  or  the  religipus  impressions  which  they  had  given  him. 
This  seems  to  be  admitted  by  writers  the  least  favourable  to  his 
general  character ;  but  we  confess  that  we  discover  no  facts  iudi^ 
cative  pf  any  such  feelings. 

.  Robespierre  now  dedicated  himself  to  the  law,  and  was  ad-* 
mitted,  Laponneraye  says,  to  the  bar  of  the  parliament  of  Paris; — 
we  doubt  this  fact^ — as  we  do  not  find  his  name  in  the  oflScial  list : 
at  all  events  his  residence  and  his  practice  were  in  his  native  town 
pf  Arras,  where  he  obtained  some  literary  reputation  as  well  as  some 
legal  success  :  a  small  portion  of  literature  and  law  seems  to  have 
gone  a  great  way  at  Arras,  for  the  materials  on  which  Robespierre's 
provincial  fame  is  built  are  very  trivial. 

Laponneraye  gives  us  (what  he  might  have  received  from  Mile. 
Robespierre)  some  opuscula,  written  by  Maximilian  at  this  period. 
The  first  is  a  dedication  to  the  '  Manes  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau' 
of  some  work,  the  name  and  subject  of  which  we  are  not  told. 
The  fabricator  of  the  autobiographical  Memoirs  (who  also  seems  to 
have  obtained  it  from  Charlotte)  makes  it  the  introduction  to  his 
work :  we  suspect  its  authenticity ;  it  is  indeed  the  kind  of  trash 
fvhich  people  at  that  day  used  to  write  about  Rousseau,  but  it 
certainly  would  be  well  for  Robespierre's  literary  reputation  if 
we  could  exculpate  him  from  having  written,  after  he  had  reached 
the  years  of  discretion  and  was  become  a  senator,  such  nonsense 
as  this : — 

*  Thy  example  shall  be  my  guide.  Thy  admirable  Coiffsssions, 
those  high  and  candid  emanations  of  the  purity  of  thy  8onl,-~[/Ae 

most 
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most  beastly  trash  iliai  ever  polluted  the  pf««r}r-y?Ul  go  ikMini^to 
po^Hty/letfs  evert  as  a  model  of  taste  than  fis  ibprgd^cJ'  viiriue* 
I  w^ll  walk  in  thy  venerated  footsteps,  evfen  thouj^h  I  shcli^a  Jeai?^  a 
name  WbJdb'  fiture  age*  may^  not  inquire  atwu^^-happy  i^  in  the 
pefik>ira  CuHbt  which  an  unheard  of  revolution  opens  U>  ^s,  I  shall 
remain  immovably  faithful  to  the  inspirations  which  I  have  imbibed 
froni  thy  writings/— p.  138.        ' 

This  dedication  affords  Laponneraye  an  excuse  for  making 
ChtrkHte  Robespierre  say — 

*  I  kilo^v  not  on  what  occasion  it  was,  but  it  is  oerlain  that  my  bcother 
had  'an  interview  with  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau.  This  I  only  know  by 
the  dedication  he  addressed  to  his  manes." — p.  44. 

The  autobiographical  Memoirs  bad  already  built  oa  tbi^  ^ame 
expression  a  long  fable  of  a  sentimental  intervieWfi  of  which,  t^ad 
it  be^h  true,  Charlotte  might  have  informed  Lappnneraye ;  but,  iu 
fact,  the  phrase  of  the  dedication  say&  only — '  i  saw  you  in  your 
latter  days*  (p.  132)  :  which,  as  the  context  8bows>  probably 
means  no  more  than  that  he  may  have  seen  him  in  the  streei. 
But  such  are  the  scanty  and  trivial  incidents  with  wbick  these 
fabricators  are  forced  to  eke  out  their  pretended  Memoirs. 

But  there  are  some  other  specimens  of  Robespierre'3  early  lite- 
rature, the  very  mediocrity  and  insipidity  of  which  make  an  in- 
teresting contrast  with  the  terrible  celebrity  of  bis  after  life.  Pew 
things  contributed  more  to  the  bad  taste  and  false  morality  which 
prepared  and  accelerated  the  Revolution  than  those  soi^disant 
literary  Societies,  which  propagated  themselves  over  the  whole  face 
of  France ;  and  by  the  natural  operation  of  which  both  the  vanity 
of  individuals  and  an  esprit  de  corps  became  enlisted  in  the  general 
attack  Upon  all  received  principles  and  all  constituted  authority^ 
One  of  these  Societies — that  of  Dijon — announced  so  early  as 
1750  the  ridiculous  question,  Whether  the  arts  and  sciences  had 
been  beneficial  to  mankind  ?  Rousseau  took  the  negative  side  of 
this  thesis,  and  the  success  of  his  paradoxical  essay  had  a  great 
tendency  to  pervert  the  minds  of  both  the  Societies  themselves 
and  of  the  candidates  for  their  honours;  the  young  literati  despised 
the  beaten  track  of  received  opinions,  and  ^  sought  for  eminence 
in  the  heresies  of  paradox.'  Robespierre  was  one  of  these  neo- 
phytes. 

In  1784,  the  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  Metz  proposed,! 
prize  fdr  the  best  essay  on  the  question,  Whence  arises  the  opinion 
which  extends  to  a  whole  family  a  portion  of  the  disgrace  imflicted 
on  a  criminal  by  a  degrading  punishment  ? — and  is  that  opinion 
beneficial  to  society  or  otherwise?  For  this  prize  Robespierre 
became  a  candidate,  and  of  course  took  the  liberal  siide  of  the 
question ;  and,  in  allusion  to  this  circumstance,  Laponneraye  puts 

into 
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into  Okarlotte's  mouth  this  significant  remark^  that  Maximilian 
little  thought  that  he  wad  pleading  by' anticipation  the  cause  of 
hi^  oitn  fafnity  ;  but  she  Assures — in  a  sentimental  apostrophe-*--^ 
his  *  mnbre  cneriej  that  she  is  *  alt-glorious  of  bekinging  to  kk 
blood* — to  his  6i^od?-r-ye5,  that  is  the  very  word ! 

Some  time  after,  the  Academy  of  Amiens  offered  a  prize  ^^' 
^Eloge  de  Gresset.^  Robespierre  again  entered  the  lists,  but 
tainid'^Oiily  an  honourable  mention,  for  nope  of  the  essays  were 
thought  worthy  of  the  prize.  One  Dubois  de  Fosseaux  (a  pro- 
fessor, who  afterwards  became  hiayor  of  Arras,  and  who,  Lapon^ 
neraye'  states,  as  if  it  was  something  very  surprising,  from  being 
an  admirer,  became  an  enemy  of  Robespierre)  addressed  to  him 
,soii]fe  fcoiistolatory  verses  on  the'  bad  taste  of  the  judges ;  which, 
poof^  a^  tney  are,  show  that  Robespierre  had  already  some  admirers. 
Foiseatrx*  eritreats  hi^  liot  t6  allow— 

I  — i— *  Cette  modestie 

La  compagne  "fidMe,  et  le  sceau  du  gtfnie ' — 
to  obseure  his  merits— 

*  Ne'vas  p^s,  cependkiit,  vouloir  priver  ta  t6te 
Dea  lauriefs  iminortfels  que  la  gloire  t'appr^te.^ 

And  prdceeding  t6  prophesy  his  young  friend's  '  destins  gtorieux/ 
he  c6ndudeS'  With  a  triple  compliment  to  his  professional,  his 
moral,  and  his  social  character : — 

*  Appni  des  malheureux — yengeur  de  I'innocence, 
Tu  vis  pour  la  tertu — pdur  la  douce  amititJ  I  * 

But  Arras  itself  was  not  without  one  of  these  Societies,  the: 
members  of  which  wore  and  conferred  crowns  of  ro^es,  and  called 
themselves  Les  Ro^atia:  and  in  this  foolery,  we  are  told,  magis- 
trates, lawyers,  judges,  priests,  and  in  short  all  the  gravest  person- 
ages of  the  tbwn  w^re  hot  ashamed  to  partake — a  small  but  not 
unimportant  indication  of  the  disorder  of  the  public  mind.  Into 
this -literary  tihion  Robespierre  was  of  course  admitted  ;  and  Char- 
lotte "it 'ieems  preserved  an  extempore  song  with  Mhich  her  amiable 
brodter  resiled  the^  society  on  the  occasion  of  his  admission.  It 
is  really  :so  ciirions  to  see  the  terrible  Maximilian  of  the  Conven- 
tion,' undfe^  his  softer  name  Of  Isidore,  crowned  ^vith  roses,  and 
singings  d^s  touplets  galans  et  spirituels  to  Messieurs  les  Rosatis, 
that  we  thank  Hapopueraye  for  having  preserved  this  anecdote  and 
a  copy  of  the  son^ ;  with  the  fir^t  verse  of  which,  rather  as  a 
moral  than  a  literary  curiosity,  we  present  our  readers : 

*  Remercdnens  cl  Messieurs  de  la  Sociktjs  de9  Rosatis^ 

,  *  Air — Resisie  moi^  belle  Aspasie^ 
'    '  ^e  vpis  rapine  avec  la  rose 
'^  Dans  les  bouquets,  que  vous  m'olTree  i 

£t  lorsque  vous  me  ct^lebrez, 
'  Vos  yers  dtk^uragent  ma  prose.  Tout 
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'^otft  qu*0B  me  dit  de  chamaaiit, 

Mesftieur^i  a  droit  de  xne  cqnfondre — 
l<a  rose  est  votr^  compliment ; 

L'tJpine  est  la  loi  d'y  r^ppndre ! '— ^p.  186. 
Pas  $i  hetCy  for  a  copviviul  improvisaUon ! 

But  the  time  was  bow  approaching  when  all  these  folli«a  were 
to  bear  their  disastrous  fruits.  The  public  mipd  of  France  had 
becon^e  so  excited  and  perverted  by  a  variety  of  causes  great 
and  small,  and  of  grievances  real  and  imaginary,  that  at  the  pro- 
clamation for  assembling  the  States-General  the  whole  nation 
went  mad,  and  to  this  hour  has  never  recovered  from  its  insanity. 
Amongst  the  most  remarkable  symptoms  of  the  frenzy  was  the 
choice  of  its  representatives ;  anc)  the  prophetic  eye  of  Mr.  Burke 
saw,  in  the  very  selection  of  the  National  Assembly,  a  pledge  of 
all  the  misrule  and  misfortune  which  followed.  Robespierre — who 
had  already  obtained  some  reputation  at  the  bar,  particularly  by 
a  pleading  in  favour  of  some  persons  who  had  erected  lightning- 
conductors,  which  their  neighbours  complained  of — Robespierre 
embraced  the  revolutionary  cause  with  ardour,  and  by  his  opposi- 
tion to  what  he  called  the  aristocratical  usurpations  of  the  preli- 
minary arrangements  for  assembling  the  States,  rendered  hu^self 
so  troublesome  to  the  existing  authorities,  and  so  acceptable  to 
the  lower  classes  of  electors  (for  it  was  almost  universal  suffrage), 
that,  without  any  other  reputation  than  thftt  of  paradox  and  tur- 
bulence, or  any  other  property  on  the  face  of  the  earth  but  his 
garland  qf  rosea,  he  was  elected  member  for  one  of  the  great  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire.  His  colleagues  were  still  more  obscure, 
^nd  so  notoriously  incapable,  tliat  in  the  first  personal  account  we 
have  ever  seen  of  the  members  of  the  Assembly,  *  De  Robespierre^ 
Qvocat,[  stands  last  indeed  on  the  Ijst,  but  with  this  note,  ^  ce  der- 
tjiier  se  charge  de  parler  pour  tout  le  rests, ^ 

In  the  biographies  it  is  stated  that  Robespierre  was  for  a  con- 
siderable time  a  silent  member,  and  when  at  last  he  yeniured  to 
say  a  few  words  was  little  attended  \o.  The  oM^obiogrophkol 
Memoirs  state  (and  this  is  one  of  a  thousand  proofs  pf  their  falsity) 
that '  he  first  ventured  a  few  words  on  the  2,0tk^ulyJ  M.  Thiers, 
in  his  llistory  of  the  Revolution,  tells  |u  that  his  speaking  was 
heavy  and  pedantic ;  and  that  it  was  po(  till  fifter  long  practice  he 
attained  in  the  times  of  the  Convention  some  futility  of  extempo? 
rizing.  This  cannot  be  quite  true.  Oumont  describes  livelily  a 
scene  which  occurred  in  tne  very  first  days  of  the  Assembly : — 

'  The  clergy,  for  the  purpose  of  surprising  the  Tiers  Etat  into  a  unkm 
of  the  orders,  sent  a  deputation  to  invite  the  Tiers  to  a  conference  on 
the  distresses  of  the  ppor.  The  Tiers  saw  through  the  design,  and  not 
wishing  to  acknowledge  the  clergy  as  a  separate  bodjr,  yet  afraid  to 
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f  eject  so  charitable  and  popular  a  proposition,  knew  not  what  answer 
te  make,  when  one  of  the  deputies »  after  concurring  in  the  description 
of  the  miseries  of  the  people,  rose  and  addressed  the  ecclesiastical  de- 
putation:— ''  Go  leU  your  colleagues^  thai'  if  they  are  so  anxious  to 
relieve  the  people,  they  should  hasten  to  unite  themselves  in  this  hall  with 
the  friends  of  the  people.  Tell  them  no  longer  to  retard  our  proceedings^ 
and  the  public  good,  by  contumacious  delays,  or  to  try  to  carry  their  poifii 
by  such  stratagems  as  this.  Rather  let  them,  as  ministers  of  religion, 
as  worthy  servants  of  their  Master,  renounce  the  splendour  which  sur- 
rounds tfieffi,  the  luxury  which  insults  the  poor.  Dismiss  those  insolent 
lackeys  who  attend  you — sell  your  gaudy  equipages — and  convert  these 
odious  superfluities  into  food  for  the  poor,"  At  this  speech,  which 
expressed  so  well  the  passions  of  the  moment,  there  arose  not  applause, 
that  would  have  appeared  like  a  bravado,  but  a  confused  murmur  of 
approbation  much  more  flattering — every  one  asked  who  was  the 
speaker  ? — he  was  not  known,  but  in  a  few  minutes  his  name  passed 
from  mouth  to  mouth— ^it  was  one  which  afterwards  made  all  France 
tremble — ^it  was  Robmspierae.'— Z>t^in(m^,  Souv,  de  Mir,,  61. 

This  sally,  assuredly,  however  unjust  and  ungrateful  to  his  old 
benefactorSi  was  as  ready,  as  artful,  and  as  eloquent  as  anything  the 
annals  of  that  Assembly  can  produce ;  and,  although  Robespierre 
cannot  be  said  to  have  sustained  the  vigour  of  this  tirst  flight,  or  to 
have  placed  himself  on  the  line  of  the  Mirabeaus,  Maurys,  Cazales, 
or  Bamaves — yet  he  certainly  very  soon  distinguished  himself  from 
the  common  herd,  both  by  the  frequency  and  the  comparative 
merits  of  his  discourses.  It  is  very  remarkable  how  few  orators 
the  revolution  has  produced,  first  and  last.  It  might  have  been  [ 
a  priori  expected,  that  a  lively,  loquacious  people,  not  remarkable  I 
for  diffidence,  familiar  with  every  species  of  histrionic  exhibition^ 
and  electrified  through  all  ranks  and  classes  by  the  most  sudden 
and  violent  excitement  which  ever  conflagrated  a  nation — it  might, 
ipve  say,  have  been  expected,  that  such  circumstances  would  have 
produced  a  crowd  of  orators  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word — 
and  it  hardly  produced  one.  Mirabeau,  the  nearest  to  that  cha- 
racter, made  a  few  extemporaneous  sorties,  the  vigour,  audacity, 
and  sinaularity  of  which  raised  him  to  a  stupendous  eminence ; 
but  all  his  orations  were  written,  and  the  best  of  them,  as  we  are 
told,  not  written  by  himself.  The  practice  of  the  pulpit — (which, 
under  the  old  regime,  was  very  rhetorical) — and  the  habits  of  the 
•bar  gave  facility  fo  a  few  priests  and  lawyers ;  but  on  the  whole, 
considering  that  the  Assembly  consisted  of  near  1200  mem- 
bers, the  disproportion  of  oratorical  ability  developed  is,  at  first 
sight,  nnaccoun table.  We  are  inclined  to  suspect  that  this  resi^lt 
18  in  a  great  degree  attributable  to  a  cause  from  which  a  con- 
trary effect  might  have  been  expected ;  we  mean  the  influence  of 
the  tribunes,  or  what  we  call  the  strangers'  gallery.     The  direct 
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txnd  sunQiiiary  tiuthority  which  these  TiHriferem  tiridct  M«rase4 
over  the  members  operated  in  several  ways  to  fep^ss  ^e  develope- 
ment  of  oratorical  taTent.  Few  men  have  in  their  first  essays  sadh 
nerve,  coolness,  and  self-possession  as  enable  them  to  face  an 
assembly  even  of  indulgent  colleagues,  much  less  a  still  more  nu- 
merous and  less  ceremonious  audience  in  the  galleries.  {Many  who 
might  have  become  by  practice  and  cultivation  considerable 
speakers,  were  probably  awed  into  silence  by  those  ferocious  critjc?: 
and  those  were  most  liable  to  be  thiis  awed,  who,  from  the  deli- 
cacy of  the^r  taste,  the  precision  of  their  logic,  the  elegan9e  .oF 
their  language^  and  the  moderation  of  their  views,  might  other^^ise 
hnye  been  likely  to  rank  as  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the  Assembly. 
j\nd  not  only  did  the  galleries  subdue  diffidence. and  delicacy  into 
silence^  but  they  operated  by  the  intimidation  of  physical  force. 
Members  who  happened  to  take  the  less  popular  side  of  a  c]ises<- 
tioQ  were  outrageously  assaulted — their  houses  were  plundered 
and  burned — and  in  not  a  few  instances  they  narrowly  escaped 
massacre.  That  must  have  been  but  a  bad  school  of  on^tory,' where 
one  side  was  nearly  silenced^  and  even  of  the  others  tfiose  only 
were  listened  to,  who  pandered  to  the  appetite  of  the  mob  l|>y  ^veiy 
extreme  of  exaggeration,  brutality,  ana  violence,  lliese  causes 
appear  to  us  to  account  for  the  gradual  diminution  and  final  sup- 
pression of  good  speaking  in  the  successive  National  Assemttlie^ 
and  the  immolation  (under  various  pretences)  of  every  man  of  ai^ 
oratorical  abilities,  the  moment  that  he  evinced  the  slightest  oppo- 
sition to  the  ferocious  frenzy  of  the  galleries ;  and  we  think  t¥at  it 
is  a  confirmation  of  our  hypothesis,  that  since  the  French  ChaxB* 
bers  have  acquired  by  the  Restoration  something  like  independence 
of  the  galleries,  there  has  been  more  good  speaking,  an4  n  greater 
number  of  good  speakers,  than  the  republican  assemblies  (not- 
withstanding all  their  boasted  abilities  and  energies)  were  able  to 
exhibit. 

We  find,  in  one  of  Robespierre^s  own  speeches  in  the  Jacobins, 
evidence  of  the  enormous  number  of  this  auxiliary  aUdfience  jd  the 
first  Assembly  at  Versailles,  accompanied  with  a  sh^wd  bint  as  to 
their  infiuence  over  the  intimidated  representative^  The  pas3age, 
besides  its  historical .  value,  will  have  some  additional  interest  for 
those  who  remember  the  anxiety  that  has  been  lately  shown  Ifar  aa 
increase  of  accommodation  for  the  public  in  our  House  o¥  Com- 
mons. 

*  A  still  more  interesting  object  is  the  publicity  of  t(\ke  prpce^ings 
of  the  National  Assembly  ;  I  mean  such  a  publicly  as  ^be  interests 
of  the  nation  require,  and  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  the  limited 
space  reserved  for  the  public  in  the  small  and  iticcH7«ieiii«iit>|jlace  of 
your  presetit  sittings  (the  Jllfa7te^e)is  sufficient  for  l^b  essential  o^eel, 
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$^le9^  ia  th^  ogpioioo  of  tboB^^  jvirho  hav«  caleulaiBd  the  cat^  pf  the 
r^^^Q^tioo.  .The  f^um^udand  iipposing.specti^cle  of  the  rix  ilu>usand* 
^^^ta^T?  ^hp.  surrounded  us  at  VersaiUes  contributed  not  a  little  to 
fhe  copjfag^  ^d  ^^^^TSry  which  were  necessary  to  our  success,  tf  to 
the  Constituent  Assembly  has  been  ascribed  the  glory  of  having  pro- 
sVfkted  despotism,  it  must  h6  admitted  that  the  representatives  only 
Mreitit  xoiihtlie  galleries.^ -^Discours  aiLxJaqoMnSj  10  Feb,  1792. 

if]  is  a  ifact  which  jWe  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  anywh^rie 
si^njiciepUy  stated  and  developed,  that^  throughout  the  whole  revo- 
Jution^'  th(^  galleries  entirely  directed  the  assemblies^  and  although 
all  die  (lis^qrians  have  noticed  the  insolence  of  the  spectators  on 
particula^r  oc^asioijiSy  no  one  has  considered  it  as  wl^at  it  really  was 
-7-a  regul^r^  ^ystematici, organized  power^  never  concealed,  nev^r 
interfnitted,  rarely  resisted,  and  always  predominant — the  vultu^ 
instantis^  T^ranni,  before  which  the  several  assemblies  all  quaii^d^ 
but  most  of  all  that  cowardly  and  imbecile  Convention  which  such 
histonaus  as  Thiers  eulogise  for  its  grandeur  and  energy,  while  it 
was  in  faipt  the  trembling  slave  of  its  own  brutal  galleries.  These 
i^re  important  considerations ;  and  although  our  long  established 
parliamentary  habjts  ^nd  traditions  may  save  i^s  from  any  imme" 
diaie  danger  on  this  score,  we  cannot  but  see  many  indications 
that  it  is,  not  altogether  so  visionary,  or  even  so  remote,  as  it  may 
at  this  moment  appear  to  many  of  our  readers. 

Thie  ablest  and  most  popular  members  of  the  National  Assembly 
lost  lliemselves  successively  by  an  attempt  to  arrest  the  demo- 
cijatic  current,  and  to  guid^  as  statesmen  the  revolution  which  they 
bad  Qx^ited  ps  demagogues.  So  fell  Lafayette,  Bailly^  Dupont, 
Mirabeau,  Talleyrand,  the  Lameths,  Barnave.  Brissot,  Roland, 
yergniaud,  and  every  prominent  man  in  the  Clonstitu6nt  and  Le- 
gislative Assemblies.  *  Robespierre  alone  had  the  instinct,  whether 
pf  prudence  or  of  cowai-dice,  fo  repudiate  all  personal  advisee- 
ment,  all  desire  to  take  any  direct  share  in  the  official  admipistra- 
tioQ  of  I  affairs:  thence  he  obtained  the  reputation  and  name  of 
t}ie  Incorruptible;  .  and  thence,  by  restricting  himself  to  the  pere 
duties  of  a  deputy,  and  by  avoiding  all  the  odium  and  responsibility 
of  |;ov^rn9^nt,  this  provincial  lawyer  obtained  such  an  ascendancy 
ip  )he  Jacobin  piub,  and  eventually  in  the  Convention  and  in  its 
committee^,  as  was  in  practice  equivalent  to  a  dictatorship;  and 
lie  ijpli  at  las^  when  the  necessities  of  his  position  forced  him  to 
take  individually  a  prominent  part,  and  to  appear  personally  as 
the  cliief  citizen  of  the  republic ;  but  we  anticipate. 

purihg  the  progress  of  the  National  Assembly,  Robespierre 
maintained  and  increased!  his  popularity  by  many  speeches  and 

^ « The  t^ifsrieB  of  the  Hall  dea  Mtmu  PtaUtrt,  where  the  Assembly  sat  at  Ver- 
««|Uti^.^i^;ie^ -extensive,  could  not  have  held  aojthixig  lU^,  this  aumber;  hut 
,we  copy  from  the  original  speech  before  us.       ' 

motions. 
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motioiia,  which  we  have  not  room  to  notice  B^pmmUif,  hf^nuk  at 
least  to  those  of  hit  rivals  in  talents^  and  generallj  exceeding  then 
in  popularity;  but  towards  its  close  he  made  and  carried  ont 
motion,  to  which  some  historians  of  the  Revokition  aasigB^  we 
thinks  a  very  Exaggerated  importance — we  mean  the  vote  whidi 
disqualified  the  members  of  the  Constituent  from  being  re-elected 
to  ilie  second,  usually  called  the  Legislative  Assembly.  Whether 
this  was  the  selfish  proposition  of  a  man  who  doubted  of  hb  owu 
re-election,  or  the  mere  impulse  of  a  popularity-hunter,  or  whether 
it  was  the  result  of  a  deeper  calculation  of  its  consequences,  %re 
have  no  sufficient  means  of  judging.  He  also  excluded  memben 
of  the  Assembly  from  the  ministry ;  and  tells  us  that  he  had  once 
intended  to  extend  the  prohibition  even  to  the  acceptance  of  any 
office  whatsoever^  but  was  dissuaded  from  this  imitation  of 
Cromwell's  $elf*denying  ordintince  by  the  infiuence  of  Petion,  for 
whom  Robespierre  professed  at  that  time  the  utmost  private  and 
public  friendship ;  and  we  may  well  believe  that  Petion's  im- 
mediate appointment  to  Uie  most  prominent  practical  office  in  the 
state^  that  of  Mayor  of  Paris,  and  Robespierre's  to  one  of  perhaps 
almost  equal  power,  that  of  Public  Accuser,  may  have  influenced 
this  decision.  Is  it  not  possible  too  that,  by  the  double  effect  of 
these  decrees,  he  may  have  intended  to  place  himself  in  one  of  the 
departments  of  the  ministry  f  May  he  not  have  acted  under  a 
combination  of  various  motives  ?  Invited  by  the  popularity  o^  the 
measure,  and  contemplating  the  appointment  of  himself  and  his 
friends  to  important  offices,  he  may  have  been  glad  to  send  aH 
his  rivals  and  adversaries  of  the  first  Assembly  back  into  the 
obscurity  of  private  life ;  and  as  the  Constitution  would  naturally 
deprive  the  Legislative  of  the  temporary  dictatorial  power  which 
the  Constituent  Assembly  had  exercised^  he  may  have  thought 
that  he  would  be  a  greater  man  with  the  sword  of  .the  law  in  hb 
hand,  and  the  Jacobin  Club  at  his  back,  than  he  could  hope  to 
be  in  the  re-elected  body  whose  functions  were  to  be  strictly 
legislative. 

Those  wIk)  attribute  such  momentous  and  faiai  effects  to  thb 
self-denying  decree  allege  that  the  new  Assembly  was  thereby 
deprived  of  those  men  who,  having  had  so  much  experience  and 
worn  off  the  sharp  edge  of  their  first  excitement,  were  generally 
inclined  to  carry  the  Revolution  no  farther — and  the  king  and  the 
royalists  aie,  therefore  severely  censured  for  having  countenanced 
Robespierre's  proposition.  Now  this  reasoning  Would  be  very  just 
if  it  could  be  shown  that  there  existed  any  probability  that  it 
would  have  been  the  rtioderate  and  constitutional  members  of  the 
old  Assembly  who  would  have  been  re-elected  to  the  new.  liut, 
on  the  contrary,  it  it  morall/  certain  that  none  but  the  mmrn  m^ 
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lent  demagogues  would  htveliad  the  sHghUst  chance  of  re-election. 
As  it  was^  not  one  person  who  had  belonged  to  the  privileged  orders 
was  chosen,  nor  more  than<  half  a  doaen  constituiianalists  of  any 
note  ;  the  rest  were  selected  from  amongst  those  who  in  the  dif- 
ferent districts  had  exhibited  the  greatest  revolutionary  zeal  — 
factious  lawyers  —  infidel  sophists  —  club  orators  «-^  newspaper*^ 
writers — and  unprincipled  adventurers  of  all  disreputable  classes  and 
characters.  In  times  of  such  popular  excitement,  every  new  election 
must  always  make  matters  worse :  moderate  men  either  retire  or 
are  displaced-— only  the  most  violent  of  the  former  body  are  re<» 
chosen— -and  the  new  men,  eager  for  distinction,  seek  it  in  exng* 
geration.  The  non-election  of  the  Constituents  was,  therefore,  in 
BO  degree  the  cause  of  the  anarchy  and  horrors  which  ensued. 
All  the  men  of  rank,  proper^,  and  experience  would  have  equally 
been  swept  into  oblivion,  and  replaced  by  the  Brissots,  Louvets> 
Rolands,  Gorsas,  Carras,  Gaudets,  Garats,  and  hundreds  of  other 
names  till  then  wholly  obscure — but  soon  to  hdve  such  a  mo<^ 
mentary  importance,  and  such  eternal  infamy. 

Prior,  however,  to  this  period,  an  event  occurred  in  which 
Robespierre  bore  a  considerable,  but  still  undefined  share,  and 
which  had  some  important  consequences, — we  mean  the  meeting 
of  petitioners  against  royalty  in  the  Champ  de  Mars)  on  Sunday 
the  1 7th  July,  179I9  which  terminated  so  bloodily.  At  this  time 
the  great  question  in  discussion  was  whether  the  king's  late  flight 
to  Varennes  was  not  an  abdication^  and  whether  royalty  should  not 
be  abolished.  On  Friday  the  15th,  the  Jacobins  decided  that 
the  PBOPLB  should  be  invited  to  sign  a  petition,  (drawn  by 
Brissot^)  demanding  the  abolition.  This  Robespierre  afterwards 
declared  that  he  disapproved>  from  a  presentiment  that  it  would  be 
made  an  occasion  and  excuse  for  an  attack  on  the  People,  On 
that  same  day,  however,  the  question  was  decided  by  the  Assembly 
in  the  king's  favour;  and  on  the  next,  Saturday,  the  Jacobins^ 
whose  policy  it  was  never  to  get  into  direct  collision  with  the  As*' 
sembly,  *  ordered  the  petition  to  be  withdrawn — the  question  having 
been  decided/  But  though  the  dub  as  a  body  wished  to  keep  up 
appearances  with  the  Assembly,  no  such  reserve  was  necessary  on 
the  part  of  the  People.  Another  petition  was  therefore  prepared—^ 
for  the  signature  of  which  all  citizens  were  invited  to  attend  next 
day,  Sunday,  the  17th  of  July,  at  the  altar  of  the  Country  in  the 
Champ  de  Mars. 

This  meeting  was  undoubtedly  intended  to  overawe,  and  per- 
haps even  to  attack  and  dissolve  the  Assembly,  and  dethrone  the 
king.  But  in  the  course  of  the  day^  when  the  peopla  began  t6 
assemble  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  two  men,  who  for  some  unac- 
countable parpose  bad  hiddea  themselves'  M^et  the  altars  were 
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detected  and  murdered.  Thb  accideiit — (if  it  toot  one) — gsve 
the  authorities^  a  reason  nay  they — an  excuse  say  their  antagouists^ 
for  forcibly  dispersing  the  meetiug, — martial  law  was  proclaimedy 
—its  ensign,  the  red  flag^  was  displayed;  BaiHy,  as  mayor  of 
Paris^  and  Lafayette,  at  the  head  of  the  troops,  inarched  to  the 
Champ  de  Mars.  Some  hundreds  of  the  populace  were  kiiledy 
and  the  sedition  suppressed.  The  Assembly  ordered  vigorous 
prosecutions  against  its  authors.  Robespierre  is  not  named,  but 
we  have  an  address  published  on  the  occasion  in  defence  of  hin- 
self  and  the  People,  which  shows  that  be  was  charged  with  being 
a  chief  cause  of  all  these  calamities.  In  this  address  he  gi^^s 
little  insight  into  his  personal  share  in  the  transaction,  but  be 
states  one  point  of  importance.  The  partisans  of  Lafayette 
(Thiers  amongst  the  rest)  represent  the  murder  as  having  been 
committed  by  the  petitioners  in  die  latter  part  of  the  day,  in  the 
course  of  the  tumult,  and  as  having  been  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  extremities  to  which  Lafayette  had  recourse.  Robespierre,  on 
the  contrary,  states  (and  we  can  hardly  disbelieve  a  statement  so 
publicly  made  and  not  questioned  at  the  time)  that  the  affair  of 
the  two  men  had  occurred  at  seven  in  the  morning,  and  was  all 
over  hours  before  the  meeting  of  the  petitioners,  which  bad  been 
fixed  for  and  was  not  held  before  noon,  No  rational  explanation 
has  ever  been  given  of  the  object  of  the  two  men,  who  had  brought 
provisions  for  the  day,  and  had  bored  holes  in  the  steps  of  the  altar 
— as  some  writers  guess,  for  the  indulgence  of  indecent  curiosity. 
We  rather  suspect  them  to  have  been  spies  on  the  meeting ;  but 
it  was  certainly  very  curious  that  their  unpremeditated  massacre 
should  have  aifforded  so  opportune  a  justification  for  measures 
which  seem  to  have  been  antecedently  prepared.  This  being  the 
first  time — since  the  afi'air  of  Reveillon,  in  April,  1789)  whidi  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  mention  presently — that  force  was  employed 
to  disperse  a  revolutionary  meeting, <  it  made  a  great  sensation, 
and  put  a  finishing  stroke  to  the  unpopularity  of  La&yette ;  Robes- 
pierre and  all  the  demagogues  were  as  loud  and  virulent  against 
*  this  wanton  assault  on  peaceable  citizens  met  to  exercise  their 
constitutional  rights  of  petitioning,'  as  our  demagogues  were  at 
the  suppression  of  the  Manchester  meeting  in  1820.  This  topic 
was  so  successfully  laboured  by  the  democrats,  and  the  exertion 
of  this  authority  was  made  so  odious,. that  Bailly  was  displaced, 
Lafayette  forced  to  exchange  his  command  at  Paris  for  one  on 
the  frontiers,  and  the  agitators,  though  baffled  for  the  moment, 
obtained  a  conviction  which  emboldened  all  their  subsequent  at* 
tempts,  that  no  man  would  again  dare  to  employ  the  military  force 
in  the  repression  of  sedition. 

.  On  the  meeting  oi  the  Juegislative  Assembly^  Bobe^ioTe^  we 
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feuspect,  sdOtt  discovered  that  he  liad  mvide  'a  mistake  iti  his 
decreie  of  non-electioh-^Pdtion  absorbed  all  the  ^opalarity  in 
Potisy  and' the' orators' of  the  GiH>nde  eclipsed  his  acrnatorial 
reputation.  He  saw  thdt  the  Assembly  (which. he  imagined 
haid  exhausted  it»  revolutionary  action)  had  gathered^  like  Antaeus, 
fi^sh  life  and  vigour  from  its*  late  contact  with  Its  native'  soil, 
and  he  seems  to  have  feh  the  necessity  of  trying- new  modes  of 
keeping  himself  in  the  public  eye/  and  of  retaining  the  public 
attention.  •  He  became  an  assiduous  attender,  a  constant  speaker, 
and  at  length  an  omnipotent  authority  at  the  Jacobin  Club,  which, 
situated*  within  a  musket  shot  of  the  Legislative  Chamber/  had 
erected  itself  info  ah  auxiliary  legislature,  where  the  same  l^ues- 
tions  were  discdssed,  and  with  more  weight  on  public  opibibn 
than  in  the  Assembly  itself.  On  the  5th  of  February,  1792— 'the 
day  that  the!  Criminal  Tribunal  was  installed;  and  that  Robespierre 
entered  on  his  office  of  Public  Accuser — he  pronounced  before  the 
Jacobins  a  speech  containing  his  reasons  for  having  accepted  the 
offioe-^the  principles  by  which  he  meant  to  be*  guided — and  his 
resolution' to  bold  it  no  loAger  than  he  could  reconcile  it  to  the 
other  and  higher  duties  which  he  owed  to  the  cause  of  liberty — 
meaning;  obviously,  as  a  writer  and  as  a  Joco&m. 
'  This  address  from  a  magistrate  to  a  club  is  itself  a  proof  that 
the  club  had  already  usurped  the  powers  of  the  government;  and 
that  a'  public  officer,  professing  his  devotion  to  the  Constitution, 
should  have  adopted  a  course  so  utterly  uncdnstitufwnal,  shows 
the  extent  to  which  anarchy  had  already  proceeded.  But  Robes- 
pierre soon  discovered  that  popularity  and  place,  and,  above  all, 
a  place  which  obliged  him  to  execute  the  laws,  were  totally  in- 
compatible, and  he  hastened  within  three  months  to  resign  a  post 
in  which  he  appears  to  have  done  nothings — as  indeed  might  have 
been  expected  from  a  magistrate  who  thought  tumults  laudable. 

But  though  now  only  a  private  citizen,  his  influence  through  the 
Jacobin  Club  was  so  great  and  so  formidable  to  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  that  on  the  9,5th  of  April  Brissot  and  Gaudet — the  one 
the  most  influential,  and  the  latter  one  of  the  most  eloquent,  of  the 
Assembly-'Hdid  not  disdain  to  come  to  the  Jacobin  Club  with  a 
denunoiation  against  Robespierre,  who  replied  on  tlie  '£7th  in  a 
set  speech  of  considerable  power,  which  was  not  merely  crowned 
with  the  approbation  of  the  society,  but  printed  and  distributed 
over  the  whole  face  of  France,  in  this  speech  he  states,  more 
particularly  than  .we  have  seen  ebewhere,  the  services  at  the 
iirst  electoral  assemblies  •  of  Artois,  which  had  procured  his 
election  to  the  States-General.  He  also,  in  answer  to  a  sneering 
interrogatory  of  what  he  had  done  in  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
replied,  that  this  was,  firom  such  a  quarter,  a  most  ungrateful 
.    .VOL.  uv.  NO.  cviii.  2n  question. 
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question,  for  that,  at  least,  he  had  made  Brissot  and  Gavdet 
legislators.  '  But  why/  he  says,  ^  are  these  insulting  ques^ 
tions  asked  me?— even  in  this  society  whose  veiy  existence  is 
a  monument  of  what  I  have  done.  1  defended  it  in  times  of 
difficulty  and  danger,  when  those  who  now  come  hither  to  in* 
suit  me  had  abandoned  it;  and  the  very  tribune  from  which 
they  attack  me  is  the  evidence  of  my  public  service.'  He  then 
complains  that,  after  charging  him  with  doing  notking,  they  shift 
to  a  contradictory  accusation  of  having  done  too  muck,  and  have 
invented  the  word  a  (;  it  a  tor,  which  they  contumeliously  apply 
to  him  for  having  endeavoured  to  excite  public  opinion  against 
the  idtrigue  and  treason  that  impeded  the  revolution  {-^{Repwue 
de  M,  RobetpierrB  h  MM,  Briaot  et  Gaudet  U  VI  AyrU,  179^). 
We  have  dwelt  a  little  on  this  speech,  because  it  gives  a  fairer 
account  of  the  main  points  of  Robespierre's  political  life  up  to 
that  period  than  we  have  found  elsewhere;  it  shows  too  the 
commencement  of  that  fatal  war  which  he  waged  against  the 
Girondins,  and  proves  that  he  could  be  no  ordinary  roan  who, 
in  a  private  station,  was  an  object  of  alarm  to  me  supreme 
authority^  and  was  powerful  enough  to  meet  and  to  defeat,  single- 
handed,  the  most  eloquent  and  influential  of  the  rulers  of  the  state. 
In  one  passage,  indeed,  the  dreadful  secret  of  Robespierre's  pre- 
sent influence  and  future  power  is  indicated.  Blood  and  Terror 
were  the  talismanic  words  of  his  necromancy.  He  affects  to  in« 
vite  the  Brissotins  to  a  reconciliation — he  conjures  them,  if  they 
are  really  the  friends  of  the  revolution,  to  bury  m  oblivion  di^e  in* 
temal  disputes,  and  to  unite  against  the  common  enemy.  ^  Hasten/ 
he  says  in  quaint  but  terrible  phraseology, '  to  cause  the  noard  of 
the  executioner  to  move  horizoniallyy  so  as  to  Hrike  off  the  headi 
of  all  the  conspirators  against  liberty.'  The  guillotine  aoon 
changed  the  direction  of  the  exterminating  axe  from  the  horizontal 
to  the  perpendicular,  but  the  spirit  of  the  apostrophe  was  die 
same,  and  reveals,  we  believe,  the  main  secret  of  Kobespierre's 
policy. 

But  he  did  not  think  it  safe  to  depend  solely  on  the  effect  of 
his  oratory  in  the  Jacobins;  he  saw  that  many  of  the  most  leading 
men  of  the  new  Assembly — such  as  Brissot,  Condorcet,  Louvet^ 
Gorsas,  Carra-^ad  attained  that  eminence  by  publishing  incen** 
diary  journals,  and  he  too  resolved  to  be  a  journalist  In  the 
annals  of  audacity  and  dupery  we  know  not  a  more  remarkable 
instance  than  that  Robespierre,  the  avowed  enemy  of  the  con- 
stitution, should  call  a  journal  devoted  to  the  overthrow  of  that 
constitution  by  the  title  of  '  The  Defender  of  the  ConstiitUvM,' 
Such  flagrant  impudence  would  appear  miraculous  if  we  had  not 
recent  examples  in  our  own  day  and  country  that  those  who  are 

endeavouring 
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endetvouripg  to  overthrow  all  our  institutionjs,  profess,  like  Rob/es* 
pierre,  to  be  the  realfriendt  of  the  Conaliiution, 

This  journal,  which  wa«  in  the  shape  of  a  pamphlet  of  thirty 
or  forty  pages,  was  published  weekly,  and  is  so  dull,  so  void 
of  facts,  so  obscure  even  ai  to  the  writer's  meaning  and  objects^ 
that  it  could  have  bad  but  little  success,  and  seems,  indeed,  to 
corroborate  the  opinion  of  those  who  depreciate  Robespierre's 
literary  talents.  It  was  interrupted  at  tlie  l£tb  Number  by  the 
Tenth  of  August ;  Robespierre  resumed  it  after  his  election  to  thc^ 
Convention,  in  September,  179^,  under  the  title  of  Letters  to  his 
Constituents^  and  continued  it  for  nearly  six  months  more,  in  which 
it  was  a  little,  and  but  a  little,  enlivened — in  the  first  quarter  by 
invectives  against  the  king  and  clamours  for  his  execution — and 
in  the  second,  by  similar  denunciations  against  the  Brissotius,  the 
queen,  and  citizen  Egalit^.  It  terminated  at  the  10th  Number  of 
the  third  quarter,  about  the  end  of  March,  1793,  when  Robespierre 
became  too  deeply  engaged  in  his  mortal  strife  with  the  Girondins 
in  the  Convention  to  have  leisure  to  continue  this  flat  and  unpro- 
fitable paper  hostility. 

Robespierre's  conduct  in  relation  to  the  attacks  on  the  Tuileries 
on  the  20th  of  June  and  the  10th  August,  1792>  are  passed  over 
slightly  or  in  silence  by  the  historians,  though  his  participation  in, 
at  least,  the  latter  is  certain  from  many  indicatbns,  and  from  one 
important  fact,  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  rebel  Municipality  of 
Paris,  which  usurped  the  sovereign  authority  in  the  night  of  the 
9th  August,  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  the  success  of  the  insur- 
rection of  the  10th.  Robespierre,  however,  with  his  usual  cau- 
tion, soon  withdrew  from  the  Municipality,  and  we  again  lose 
sight  of  him  till  his  election  to  the  Convention  a  month  after. 
But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  was  idle  in  that  interval,  and 
we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  massacres  in  September 
— the  most  atrocious  crime  that  stains  the  annals  of  mankind-— 
were  perpetrated  for  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  purpose  of  securing 
the  election  of  Robespierre  and  his  partizans  for  the  city  of  Paris. 
This  observation  deserves  a  little  development. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Revolution  (April  28,  1789),  there  hap- 
pened an  insurrection  in  Paris,  which,  not  only  as  it  was  the^r^f, 
but  one  of  the  most  serious  and  unaccountable  of  these  Smeutes,  occa- 
sioned extraordinary  wonder  and  alarm  ;t— yet  up  to  this  day  we  have 
not  met  in  any  history  or  other  publication  any  rational  attempt 
to  explain  its  cause  or  its  object.  The  facts  were  these.  There 
was  a  person  of  the  name  of  Reveillon,  the  proprietor  of  a  great 
paper-manufactory  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine ;  this  man  was 
wealthy,  and  pf  very  respectable  private  character — ^he  employed  a 
vast  number  of  workmen^  was  liberal  in  his  politics,  aod^  on  the 
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^hole,  a  very  popular  citizen ;  yet  this  man*8  house  and  manu- 
factory were  attacked,  plundered,  and  burned,  and  he  himself  nar- 
rowly escaped  with  his  life — he  was  onty  saved  by  the  interposition 
of  the  military,  who  fired  on  the  rioters,  and  many  lives  were  lost 
The  only  cause  that  ever  was  assigned  for  this  extraordinary  out« 
rage  was  that  Reveillon  was  reported  (falsely,  it  appeared)  to  have 
said  that  workmen  could  support  themselves  on  a  much  lower  rate 
of  wages  than  they  usually  received.  This  pretence  was  not  only 
inadequate  to  the  production  of  so  extensive  and  organixed^n 
attack  as  was  made  upon  him,  but  must  have  been  known  to  be 
false  in  the  whole  neighbourhood,  where  Reveillon  was  respected 
as  an  honest  tradesman,  and  beloved  as  a  liberal  master.  No 
other,  however,  has  been  hitherto  alleged ;  but  a  printed  handbill, 
which  has  escaped  the  destruction  that  usually  awaits  such  scraps, 
it  still  extant — and  this  opens  a  new  view  of  the  case.  The  event 
occurred  just  before  the  election  of  the  members  of  the  States- 
General.  It  appears  that  some  persons — probably  friends  of  the 
king — finding  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  making  great  efforts  to 
have  his  clique  elected  for  Paris,  endeavoured  to  counteract  bhn  by 
proposing  a  list  of  moderate  and  impartial  men,  who  were  likelj, 
from  their  stations  and  business,  to  be  acceptable  to  the  middle 
classes  of  electors ;  they  therefore  formed  a  list,  at  the  head  of 
which  stood  the  name  of  Reveillon — the  rest  explains  itself.  Re- 
veillon and  the  moderate  party  through  him  were  to  be  intimidated. 
His  house  was  burned,  his  person  endangered;  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,— contriving  to  pass  as  by  accident  at  the  height  o(  the 
affair, — marked  the  cause  and  object  of  the  tumult ;  and  the 
result  was,  that  Reveillon  and  the  moderate  list  were  no  more 
heard  of,  and  the  friends  of  the  •  honestest  citizen  of  France '  com- 
posed the  deputation  of  Paris.  By  this  simple  statement  one  of 
the  most  perplexing  riddles  of  the  Revolution  is  solved,  and  we 
obtain  a  clue  to  some  others.^ 

When  t\ie  Tenth  of  August  occured,  the  Brissotins  and  Mode- 
rates were  disposed  in  the  first  moments  to  abjure  and  reprobate 
it ;  when  it  had  become,  beyond  all  expectation,  successful,  and 
that  the  fate  of  the  monarchy  was  sealed,  they  hastened  to  adopt 
it,  and  it  became,  and  to  this  hour  remains,  a  matter  of  dispute 
between  the  two  parties — which  had  the  honour  of  founding  the 
Republic    by  the  events  of  that  day.      This  rivalry  did  not  at 

*  Thierg,  after  laying  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  waa  accused  of  taldof^  acrife  steps 
to  secure  the  election  of  his  friends,  is  led  chromiogicaliy  to  state  the  case  of  BeteiUei, 
which  he  doeK,  however,  without,  as  it  seems,  the  least  suspidoa  of  the  conaexioa 
of  the  two  subjects.  Mr.  Alison— (an  elegant  and  well-disposed  writer,  bat  wbo 
has  not  collected  his  materials  with  sufficient  care)— does  not,  we  believe,  meottoa 
the  circumstance  at  all :  yet  it  was  so  remarable  in  its  day  as  to  furnish  fmcBgfsv- 
ings  to  the  splendid  work  called  <  Tabicaus  Historioutt  de  ia  JUv9Mm.* 

an 
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all  tally  with  the  views  of  the  Mountain^  particularly,  as  the 
elections  for  the  Convention  were  about  to  be  made,  and  it  was  ap- 
prehended that  the  soberer  majority  of  the  electors  of  Paris  might 
be  inclined  to  the  candidates  of  a  popular  but  still  more  moderate 
character  than  Robespierre  and  his  partbans.  It  became  then 
necessary  to  apply  the  engine  which  had  been  found  so  effective  in 
the  case  of  Reveillon ;  and  accordingly  the  massacres  of  the  ^,  3d, 
and  4th  of  September  filled  Paris  with  consternation  and  horror;  and 
the  succeeding  days  saw  elected  without  opposition  that  deputation  of 
Paris,  *  damned  to  everlasting  fame,'  which,  as  it  derived  its  power 
from  blood  and  terror,  perpetuated  it  by  deluges  of  blood  and  a  sue* 
cession  of  terrors,  of  which  the  world  has  had  no  other  example. 
Our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  develope  all  the  details  which  corro* 
borate  this  explanation  of  the  first  cause  of  the  massacres  of  Sep- 
tember ;  but  the  time  of  the  election  and  the  names  of  the  deputies 
elected  will,*  we  think,  influence  the  opinion  of  every  calm  investi* 
gator  of  political  causes  and  effects.  Let  us  not  be  supposed  to 
say,  even  in  the  case  of  Reveillon,  and  much  less  in  that  of  the  Sep- 
tember massacres,  that  the  actual  executioners  were  aware  of  the 
object  for  which  they  were  employed ;  by  no  means :  such  a  dis-  • 
closure,  or  even  a  suspicion  of  it,  would  have  defeated  the  scheme ; 
but  in  both  cases  advantage  was  taken  of  extraneous  accidents ; 
and  while  the  chief  directors  of  the  seditions  had  the  result  of  the 
elections  alone  or  chiefly  in  view^  the  populace  was  excited  and 
maddened  by  every  stimulating  falsehood  for  which  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times  afibrded  any  pretence.  It  is  very  probable, 
too — as  to  the  massacres  quite  certain — that  the  events  ex- 
ceeded in  extent  and  enormity  the  calculations  of  some  of  their 
planners ;  but  it  is  also  probable  that,  though  they  may  have  ex- 
ceeded the  intention  of  their  instigators  in  one  direction^  they  fell 
short  of  it  in  another.  There  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  in 
September  it  was  intended  to  sacrifice  some  of  the  Girondin 
leaders.  Brissot  was  certainly  in  danger;  Roland,  the  minister  of 
the  interior,  was  saved  only  by  his  absence  from  home  from  a 
detachment  sent  to  arrest — probably  to  murder  him;  and  his  death 
would  no  doubt  have  been  die  signal  for  the  massacre  of  the  whole 
party.  Happier  would  it  have  b^en  for  him  and  them,  both  in 
their  persons  and  reputation,  if  they  had  then  died,  instead  of 
basely  living,  as  they  did,  to  palliate  and  excuse  these  atrocities, 
and  to  fall  within  a  few  months,  by  a  variety  of  lingering  deaths, 
the  dishonoured  victims  of  the  same  assassins  whom  they  had  at 
first  flattered  and  screened. 

^  Robespierre,  DantoD,  Camille  Desmoulios,  David,  Fabre  d'EglaDtine,  Le- 
ge re ,  Panis  Sergent,  Bill  and- Varennes,  Aiigustin  Kobespierre,  Co^ot  d'Hvrbois, 
Ditsault,  Freron,  Marat,  and  Philippe  £galit^:  a  congregatioa  of  Tillaintto  which 
the  aimals  of  human  depravity  cauuot  afford  a  parallel ! 
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It  is  the  fashion  of  late  to  extol  the  Girohdide  party,  "d  P*^ 
cularly  Roland,  and  that  mattresse  femme  hw  wife;  1>"»  ■"?  °»« 
„ho  Will  read  impartially,  and  with  a  careful  ^^f"*"^!,*;;  *^; 
their  own  atcounto  of  these  transacuons.  must  «««*'"'*!,  f""  of  iu 
hng  preparation  for  the  massacre,  and  the  h«'|*^.f »/ J"'?  "V.'". 
^cutSTthe  minister  and  his  colleagues  «b»bUcd  Ae  bM«t 
apathy,  and  that  it  was  not  till  the  second  and  Oiird  days,  when 
tfiey  found  themsdves  in  danger,  that  they  took  those  ^^^^rT 
not  of  repression,  but-of  complaint-on  the  evidence  of  whiA 
their  eulogiste  now  deny  their  participation  in  this  trem«°<'°»f 
guilt.  Wi  find  this  fact  concisely  stated  •"•^,.^'5**  '•?,>* 
Bistoire  Parkmentaire   de  la  Bivolutvm,  a  liberal  publica- 

*'**«"orthe  third  of  September,  the  police,  by  order  of  the  Commune^ 
proceeded  to  Brissot's  residence,  and  seized  and  """"^^J  "»  P*J^^ 
tHere  foUow  copies  of  the  original  documents.]  J*  ^f  ^T^"^ 
that  eight  orders  of  arrest  had  been  issued  ,<«""!*  .*f'®'X^ 
but  no  proof  of  this  appears  beyond  the  affair  of  Bn"~J-  **  *™i 
however,  as  it  may.  this  bold  attempt  awoke  '*.^,'»»;'fffl  V  hS 
(Brissot's)  party;  and  Roland  (who  on  the  eventng  o/j^^rd  ha* 
written  to  the  Convention)  wrote  ontkeitha  pressing  letter  to  San- 
terre'  &c.— Htrf. Pari.  vol.  xvii.  p.  430. 

The  massacres,  then,  had  been  going  on  for  ^''^yfi^'^'''^ 
before  Roland  so  much  as  complained ;  and  it  was  "«*  t^"^*^  1*J 
that  he  applied  to  the  commander  of  the  military  force— which 

The  Indian  savage  believes  that  he  inherits  the  virtues  of  all 
the  enemies  he  slays ;  Robespierre,  on  the  same  ?""«!?«•» 
loaded  with  all  the  crimes  of  the  monsters  whom  he  ^^^^^> 
and  accordingly,  M.  Thiers  and  that  class  of  historians  not  ong^ 
palliate.  butVpplaud  the  conduct  of  Roland  and  PeUon-white 
we  confess  that  we  look  upon  them  as  only  meaner  »«»  ""o" 
hypocriucal  villains-quite  as  guilty,  quite  as  bloody,  but  only 
more   contemptible— than   the    Marats,   thp    Dantons,  and   the 

hidSofall  the  actors  in  the  whole  tragedy  of  the  revolu- 
tion, there  are  none  whom  we  regard  with  so  n»uch  sconi  as 
the  selfish,  cruel,  cowardly,  and  imbecile  facUon  of  the  Gironde, 
who,  if  Uiey  had  had  any  thing  like  honour,  consistency  and 
courage,  might  and  would  have  saved  their  country  and  them- 
selves from  the  massacres  of  September,  jhe  murder  of  ^e 
king,  and  their  own  proscription  of  the  3 1  st  of  May.  They  never 
exhibited  any  energy  but  against  the  vanquished— nor  any  toucii 
of  humanity  ull  they  themselves  were  in  danger.  Against  such  a 
timid  flock  of  pratere  and  intriguers,  weathercocks  and  ['.""•nf^ 
who  were  base  enough  to  airogate  the  merit  of  crimes  which  tney 
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had  not  committed^*  and  who  skulked  and  cowered  under  the 
storm  they  bad  raised,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  insane  audacity 
of  Marat,  the  ferocious  energy  of  Danton,  and  the  cold-blooded 
calculation  and  inflexible  consistency  of  Robespierre,  should  have 
prevailed.  These  last  have  earned  the  abhorrence  of  mankind ; 
as  to  the  former,  an  almost  equal  abhorrence  is  only  mitigated  by 
contempt*  If  any  reader  thinks  we  deal  too  severely  by  this 
celebrated  Gironde,  we  would  ask  them  only  to  read,  even  in  the 
most  partial  history,  the  account  of  their  miserable  manoeuvres  on 
the  trial  of  the  king,  and  their  dastardly  indecision  in  the  crisis  of 
their  own  fate  on  the  Slst  of  May  and  the  dnd  of  June,  1793. 
We  must  add  one  trait,  which  is  eulogised  by  all  their  admirers-^ 
which  M.  Thiers  calls  ^mblime^' — but  which^  in  our  judgment^ 
exhibits  nothing  but  childish  bravado  and  disgusting  levity. 
Twenty*  one  of  them,  after  an  imprisonment  of  four  or  five 
months,  were  sent  (on  the  3 1st  of  October,  1793)  to  the  scafibld, 
and  they  spent  the  night  preceding  their  death-^how  ?— in  the 
festivities  of  a  supper^  enlivened  with  patriotic  and  bacchanal  songs; 
and  they  solaced  their  passage  next  morning  to  the  place  of  execu*^ 
lion — by  singing  the  manellaUe  in  chorus.  Imagine  one-and* 
twenty  sena/ofs — thecpnscriptyaMersof  the  republic — condemned 
by  a  most  iniquitous  sentence^  (for  such  it  was  as  regarded  the 
offences  with  which  they  were  charged,)  and  leaving  their  families, 
their  friends,  and  their  country  in  a  bloody  anarchy  which  they 
had  helped  to  create — ^imagine,  we  say,  such  men  going  to 
execution^-not  penitent  for  their  individual  errors,  nor  for  the 
public  mischiefs  to  which  they  had  contributed— not  even  grave 
at  the  dismal  prospects  of  their  country,  nor  impressed  with 
any  sense  of  that  future  world  on  the  verge  of  which  they  stood, 
but^^^gtng-^singins  in  the  condemned  cell  *-^  singing  in  the 
executioner's  cart  I  When  we  read,  in  flowery  declamations,  of 
*  the  majestic  wisdom  and  the  exalted  eloquence '  of  Vergniaud 
and  his  colleagues,  we  are  involuntarily  reminded  of  this  their  last 
hoarse  and  hollow  sons^  broken  by  the  rattle  of  the  wretched 
tumbril  which  jolted  them  to  execution.  Oh  bloody  farce  !-^ 
Oh  impious  butt'oonery  !  Oh  what  a  contrast  to  the  last  hours 
of  the  Son  of  St,  Louis — of  the  heroic  Queen — of  the  angelic 

^  We  lira  latisfied  that  Uie  Giroude  had  little  active  share  in  the  tenth  of  Augtul^ 
and  none  ai  all  iu  the  massacres  of  September  ;  but  it  eanoot  be  denied  that  they 
were  guilty  of  exciting  the  franty  which  randered  these  crimes  possible.  How  can 
Vergniand'>-'a  statesman,  a  lawyer,  a  man  of  sense  and  shrewdness^-be  acquitted 
•f  having  encouraged — nay,  of  having  suggested — the  massacres,  when,  on  the 
Sunday  morning,  a /km  Howtm  before  the  manacre$  had  commenced^  ami  two  dayt  after 
it  wa§  umvermil^  httown  that  they  itcre  intended,  he  addressed  a  deputation  of  the 
blood-thirsty  CoMmmme  in  these  words — *  Parisians !  it  is  to-dat  that  you  must  display 
A  ORBAT  BKBBOT  t '  YHHmfhuf  bouTfl  thiB  veiy  G^mmunf,  thus  instigated  to  enerfff, 
began  the  nuwiacres* 

Elizabeth^ 
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£liz9b(Btb>  find  of  the  ho&t  of  Chrisdan  martyrs  immolated  od  the 
»aine  scaflbki ! 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  Robespierre^  though  not  the  most 
promineut  accuser  of  the  Girondins— ^hat  task  was  deferred  to 
DantoOy  Marat,  and  Chabot — was  thw  most  effective  enemy. 
The  feud  between  them  and  Robespierre  had  long  been  deadly, 
and  was  envenomed  by  their  having  once  been  dose  aUia. 
Petion,  who  subsequently  adhered  to  the  Gironde,  had  been»  as 
we  have  seen,  Robespierre's  bosom  friend ;  and  during  theConstir 
tuent  they  acted  with  so  much  union  as  to  have  been  called  two 
fingers  of  the  same  hand.  Laponneraye  gives  a  letter  from  Ma- 
dame Roland^  to  Robespierre^  written  in  a  style  of  extraordinary 
deference  and  admiration  ;  and  even  one  of  his  accusers  (Barba- 
roux)  expatiated  on  how  much  they  had  '  all  loved  him.*  The 
causes  of  the  change  have  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  explained.^ 
The  cold  and  repulsive  manners  of  Robespierre,  his  haughty 
reserve  and  isolated  ambition,  may  have  given  umbrage  to  the 
gay,  familiar,  and  gregarious,  though  not  less  ambitious  Girondins; 
while  their  accession  to  fame  and  power,  by  their  election  to  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  (from  which  Robespierre  had  excluded  him- 
self,) must  have  inHamed  his  characteristic  envy  and  malignity. 
We  have  already  expressed  our  suspicions  that  Robespierre  may 
have  aimed  at  the  ministry  ;  if  so,  he  probably  was  thwarted  by 
the  new  party,  which  distributed  the  offices  amongst  tiiemsekes ; 
and  it  may  be  added,  that  Robespierre^s  ambition,  whUe  excluded 
from  the  Assembly  and  the  Cabinet,  could  have  had  no  other 
possible  occupation  but  that  of  censuring  and  opposing  the  lead- 
ing meu  ill  tlie  Ministry  and  the  Chamber — these  were  the  Gi- 
rondins. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  $ecret  course  of  this  enmity,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  in  public,  at  least,  the  Girondins  were  the 
aggressors.  Their  attacks  on  Robespierre  have — since  the  general 
odium  with  which  his  subsequent  atrocities  have  covered  his 
very  name — been  highly  eulogized,  but  eU  (he  time  they  w€fe 
made  he  was  no  more  guilty  than  themselves — ^their  enmity  was 


*  He  says  he  had  the  copy  from  Charlotte  Robespierre;  and  it  may  be  so;  halve 
have,  we  think,  seen  it  before. 

f  Robespierre's  letter  to  Petion,  in  reply  to  Petion*8  attack  on  him  at  the  time  of 
Louvet's  accusation,  is  a  very  important  document  am  to  the  causes  of  the  schism  be- 
tween Robespierre  and  the  Girondins,  and  as  to  the  share  of  the  respective  paities 
in  the  excesses  of  the  20th  June,  10th  August,  and  2nd  September.  It  is  moreover 
written  with  so  much  spirit,  that  we  suspect  Camille  Desmoulins  may  have  had  a 
hand  in  iU      Thiers  gives  Petion's  speech  as  <  a  most  admirable  and  important 


Revolution;  the  beat  English  work— indeed  we  may  lay  the  best  worit— on  the 

subject 


document,'  but  does  not  even  allude  to  Robespierre's  much  more  able  and  interesting 
reply.     It  is  to  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  Mr.  Adolphus*s  *  Histeiy  of  the 

provoked 
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provoked  by  no  better  motive  than  personal  rivalry,  and  in  pur** 
suing  dironohgiccdly  the  course  of  causes  and  eifects,  it  seems 
probable  that  the  hostilities  of  the  Girondins  drove  Robespierre 
in  his  own  defence  into  the  extreme  measures  by  which  he  outbid 
them  in  the  auction,  of  popularity  and  power.  We.  have  already 
seen  that  Brissot  and  Gaudet  formally  attacked  him  in  the  Jacobins. 
They  accused  him  of  monopolizing  popularity,  of  aiming  at  the 
exclusive  reputation  of  patriotism,  and  finally  and  ridiculously 
ppposed  that  this  dangerous  citizen. should  by  some  kind  of  ostra* 
cism^  be  sent  into  exile.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Commune  of 
Paris  was  filled  by  Robespierre's  adherents,  and  it  may  be  sus« 
pected  that  it  was  not  without  his  connivance  at  least  that  they 
ventured  to  take  measures  against  the  liberty  of  Brissot  and  the 
life  of  Roland. 

Under  this  exasperation  of  mutual  injuries,  the  parties  met  in  a 
new  field  of  battle — the  National  Convention — and  on  its  very  first 
assembly,  the  21st  of  September,  1792,  arrayed  themselves  in 
avowed  hostility — Brissot  and  the  Girondins  replacing  the  C6te 
Droit,  while  Robespierre  with  the  deputation  of  Paris,  and  all 
the  ultra-Jacobins,  clustered  on  what  was  then  first  called  the 
Mountain. 

A  mortal  strife  now  began ;  and  the  fate  of  the  king  was  the 
first  great  object  of  solicitude  with  both  parties — not  for  Ais  sake, 
but  iheir  own.  The  Girondins  had  deposed  him — the  Mountain, 
according  to  the  inevitable  laws  of  faction,  (as  certain  as  those  of 
nature — indeed  they  are  the  same,)  outbid  them  by  proposing  his  , 
execution.  The  Girondins  foresaw  that,  if  their  adversaries  ob- 
tained this  victory,  they  themselves  were  lost;  and  their  great 
anxiety  now  was  how  to  play  their  selfish  and  unprincipled  game 
in  the  mode  least  dangerous  to  their  popularity  and  power.  Acquit 
him  they  dare  not ;  and,  on  the  other  liand,  they  were  averse  to  his 
deathy  as  the  triumph  of  the  Mountain — ^they  halted  between  two 
opinions,  and  fell  into  a  course  of  half  measures  which,  as  usual, 
ruined  their  projectors.  They  seem  to  have  hoped  to  anticipate 
and  elude  this  difficulty  by  an  early  attack  on  the  Mountain.  If 
they  should  be  able  to  depopularise  and  defeat  it,  on  other  grounds j 
before  the  king's  trial — they  might,  they  hoped,  be  relieved  from 
the  embarrassments  in  which  that  proceeding  could  not  fail  to 
involve  them.  The  Roman  history  had  been  employed  by  the 
Republican  writers  as  the  text-book  of  the  Revolution.  All  kings 
were  Tarquins  and  Neros — every  patriot  a  Brutus,  Cato,  and  Ci- 
cero— and  the  leader  of  each  defeated  faction  became  in  turn 
Sylla,  Clodius,  and  Catiline.    The  Girondins  now  endeavoured 

^  Disconrs  de  M.  Gaudet  aox  Jftcobw«»  25  A?ril,  1792;  and  K^ponse  de  H. 
Rpbespiene  le  27,  p.  12, 
.      .  to 
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to  aTaii  themselvM  of  these  pedantic  and  inapplicaMe  precedents* 
Nothing  in  Roman  history  was  so  odious  as  the  IHumfdraief'^ 
nothing  more  dangerous  to  liberty  than  a  i>ic<a^,— -and  accord 
idgly  they  accused  Danton,  Marat,  and  Robespierre  of  intending 
to  establish  a  Triumviraie^  and,  with  no  great  consistency,  Robes- 
pierre, individually,  of  aiming  at  the  DtctoUofihip ;  on  no  other 
grbunds,  as  is  admitted,*  than  some  vague  phrases,  in  which  Marat 
and  other  supposed  friends  of  Robespierre  expressed  the  opinion-— 
which  more  sober-minded  men  must  have  entertained — that  outtf 
the  anarchy  in  which  they  were  involved  there  could  be  ne  escape 
but  by  a  concentration  of  power  in  fewer  hands^ 

As  early  as  the  £5th  of  September,  1792)  these  charges  were 
publicly  made  by  Vergniaud  and  others  in  eloquent  declamations, 
and  by  Barbaroux  and  Rebecqui  with  the  allegation  of  particular 
facts.  Robespierre — whether  from  caution  or  want  of  r^diness — 
never  seems  to  have  been  very  forward  or  very  explicit  in  his  own 
defence;  but  Danton  rushed  to  the  tribune  and  exculpated  himself 
and  his  friend  with  his  usual  talent  and  atidacity.  Robespierre 
then  made  a  long  and  inconclusive  protestation  of  his  patriotism, 
which  was  not  much  to  the  purpose^  and  certainly  appeared  rather 
to  evade  than  deny  the  imputation.  Then,  for  the  ^rsi  time, 
Marat  rose  to  address  the  assembly*  The  majority— ^for  such  the 
Girondins  and  moderates  incontestably  were  in  the  first  months 
of  the  Convocation'^^aiFected  surprise  and  horror  at  seeing  this 
libeller,  this  avowed  advocate  of  blood  and  anarchy,  in  the  new 
character  of  a  legislative  orator,  and  attempted  to  hoot  him  down. 
*  I  perceive,'  said  he,  *  that  1  have  enemies  here/— *^tf,  all,  all 
are  your  enemies ! '  vociferated  the  almost  unanimous  assembly-^ 
that  self*6ame  assembly  which,  three  months  after,  erected  his 
image  ia  their  hall,  and  inscribed  his  name  in  their  Pantheon,  with 
nothing  short  of  divine  honours.  They  attempted,  we  say,  to  hoot 
down  the  future  god  of  their  idolatry-^but  he  boldly  persisted  z-^ 

*  They  talk  of  triumvirates  and  dictatorships,  and  attribute  these 
designs  to  the  metropolitan  members.  Well,  I  owe  it  to  justice  to  de- 
dare  that  my  colleagues,  and  especially  Danton  and  Robespierre,  have 
always  opposed  the  opinions  which  I  avow  on  this  point ;  I,  first  and 
alone,  of  all  public  writers  in  France,  have  thought  of  a  Dictatorship 
as  the  only  means  to  crush  {icraser)  the  anti«> revolutionary  traitors. 
If  this  be  punishable,  punish  me,  and  me  alone — hxxt  first  hear  fne.*^- 
Monileur,  27  Sept.  1798. 

*  Thiers^  a  staunch  advocate  for  the  Giionde,  admits  of  Eobespieire**  deftsMi 
gaiust  Louvet's  charge,  tl 
e  PimpudeDce  de  la  part 
'y  a?ait  fMcore  qu^une  amk 

Thiers,  torn.  ii.  p.  157-99. 
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And  Ibey  were  obliged  to  hear  him  repeat  in  that  place,  not  merely 
the  doctrine  of  the  Dictatorship^  but  those  extravagant  instigations 
to  wholesale  murder,  for  which  his  journal  was  so  infamously 
notorious. 

Vergniaud  made  an  eloquent  and  indignant  reply,  in  which  he 
cited  a  phrase  of  MaraOs  journal  of  that  very  day,  which  (though 
not  exactly  within  our  present  scope)  we  too  shall  quote  as  a 
striking  proof  of  Marat*s  boldness,  sagacity,  and  far esight:  — 

.  *  Seeing  the  temper  of  the  majority  of  this  Convention,  I  own  that  I 
despair  of  the  public  safety, — if  in  our  first  eight  sittings  we  shall  not 
be  able  to  lay  the  foundation  of  our  constitution,  there  is  nothing  to 
be  hoped  from  us.  Fifty  years  of  anarchy  await  you^  and  you  will 
emerge  from  it  only  by  the  power  of  some  dictator  who  will  arise — a 
true  statesman  and  patriot.  0  prating  people,  if  you  did  but  knoio 
how  to  act!* — Ibid. 

After  a  long  and  furious  debate,  the  Convention,  on  the  motion 
of  Robespierre's  friends,  passed  to  the  ^  order  of  the  day/  which, 
under  the  circumstances,  was  equivalent  to  a  victory.  On  the 
29th  October,  however,  another  scene  of  the  same  kind,  but  more 
solemn  and  important,  was  acted :  Roland  made  a  report  against 
the  agitatofs  in  general, — Robespierre,  always  sufficiently  ready 
to  reply  to  general  accusations,  answered  him  with  boldness,  but 
happening  to  say,  Who  dares  accuse  me  ?  Louvet  (the  licentious 
novelist)  electrified  the  assembly  bv  answering,  I  do — and  pro- 
ceeded to  develope  his  accusation.  The  majority  loudly  encouraged 
Louvet — Danton  urged  Robespierre  to  reply  instanfer^  and  on  his 
hesitating  he  again  took  the  lead.  The  same  topics  were  renewed  by 
nearly  the  same  speakers,  and  the  affair  was  suspended  by  Robes- 
pierre ^s  obtaining  an  adjournment  of  a  week  to  prepare  his  answer. 
We  cannot,  from  any  Information  we  possess,  determine  whether 
this  habitual  reluctance  of  Robespierre  to  answer  on  the  moment 
T—which  was  obvious  on  all  these  important  occasions,  as  well  as 
on  his  last  final  struggle — arose  from  incapacity  or  from  pru- 
dence. On  many  other  occasions  he  seems  to  have  been  super- 
abundantly ready  and  fluent,  and  it  is  admitted  that  he  had  at  last 
attained  a  considerable  ease  of  improvisation.  We  suspect  that 
both  these  causes  operated — that  he  was  personally  timid  as  well 
as  cautious,  and  that  he  was  never  able  '  to  screw  his  courage  to 
the  sticking  place '  till  he  had  maturely  considered  and  prepared 
the  course  which  it  might  be  expedient  to  adopt. 

The  heads  of  Louvet's  accusation  are  remarkable,  as  showing 
what  wrere  at  this  time  the  crimes  imputable  to  Robespierre : — 

*  I  accuse  you,  Robespierre,'  says  Louvet,  *  of  having  long  calum- 
niated the  purest  patriots*  and  particularly  in  the  days  of  September, 
>vhen  such  calumnies  were  really  proscriptions.     I  accuse  you  of 
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having  produced  yoa)*setf  as  an  object  of  popular  idolatry <t  and  of 
having  caused  it  to  be  rumoured  that  you  are  the  only  man  capable  of 
saving  the  country.  I  accuse  you  of  havuag  degraded,  insulted*  and 
persecuted  the  National  Representation, — of  having  tyroofmised  by 
inlrigue  and  fear  over  the  Electoral  Auembly  ofParU^  and  of  having 
aimed  at  supreme  power  by  calumny,  violence,  and  terror;  and  I 
demand  that  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  examine  your  conduct* — 
Monitntr,  Oct.  31. 

Here  we  ^ee  is  no  allegation  of  facts  (unless  the  vague  bint 
about  the  elections  may  be  so  called),  and  but  a  very  loose  imputa- 
tion of  bad  motives  and  ulterior  designs;  and  it  must  always  be 
recollected  that  this  accusation  was  directed  against  a  private 
citizen  who  held  no  office^  who  had  no  part  in  the  administration 
of  afi'airs,  who  did  not  even  belong  to  any  of  the  executive  councils 
or  committees,  and  to  whom  his  '  popularity  *  and  the  foolish 
*  idolatry  of  the  public  *  are  objected  as  crimes  against  the  state. 
Such  accusations  would  have  been  topics  fit  enough  for  an  in- 
vective harangue ;  but  as  grounds  for  a  formal  criminal  charge 
they  were  ridiculous ;  and  accordingly,  when  Robespierre  made 
his  defence  on  the  oth  of  November,  he  obtained  a  triumph  similar 
to,  but  much  more  important  in  its  consequences^  than  that  of  the 
25th  of  September. 

It  is  but  justice, — for  even  the  devil  should  have  his  due, — ^to 
observe,  that  if  the  Girondins  had  been  successful,  Robespierre 
must  have  been  sent  to  the  scaffold ;  and  if  Robespierre  afterwards 
contributed  to  send  them  thither,  it  is  clear  that  he  only  served 
them  as,  if  he  had  not  done  so,  they  would  have  served  him: — it 
was  a  fight  for  life  between  a  wolf  and  a  tiger. 

The  Girondins  all  along  affected  to  confound  Marat  with 
Robespierre, — at  this  copartnership  Robespierre's  pride  and  pru- 
dence were  equally  offended.  In  his  defence  he  repudiated  all 
responsibility  or  share  in  Marat's  election,^  or  any  concurrence 
in  his  opinions,  and  he  even  asserted  that  he  had  never  seen  him 
but  once,  (in  private,  of  course,  he  must  have  meant,)  when,  *  in 
a  visit  which  Marat  paid  him,  he  took  occasion  to  remonstrate  with 
him  on  the  violence  of  his  writings,  which  many  good  patriots 
regretted.'  But  this  disclaimer  did  not  satisfy  his  jealousy.  The 
Jacobin  Club  complained  of  the  affectation  with  which  some  per- 
sons identified  Marat  and  Robespierre,  and  came  to  a  formal 
resolution   (2drd  Dec.  1792),  promulgated  to  all  then-  affiliated 

*  This  assertion,  which  was  in  some  degree  true,  is  not  inconsistent  with  Robes- 
pierre's general  influence  in  the  choice  of  the  metropolitan  members.  There  seems 
to  have  been  towards  the  end  of  the  election  some  d^ciency  of  villains  notorious  and 
bold  enough  for  the  mission ;  the  ex-capuchin  Chabot  and  the  ultrarJacobins  pro- 
posed Marat,  and  he  was  elected — assuredly  not  without  Robespierre's  consent,  but 
pturhapB  without  his  open  assistance. 
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societies,  in  which  they  warned  all  true  patriots  not  to  confound 
these  two  naafies ;  they  acknowledged  Marat*8  services  in  his  own 
peculiar  line,  but  they  recorded  a  higher  degree  of  confidence  and 
respect  for  the  more  prudent  patriotism,  the  more  statesmanlike 
views,  and  the  higher  abilities  of  Robespierre. 

The  attempt  of  the  Girondins  to  defeat  the  Moxmtxdn  in  this 
preliminary  fight  having  thus  failed,  they  were  obliged  to  meet  the 
crisis  of  the  king^s  trial  on  its  own  ground.  Their  difficulties  were, 
in  themsehres,  great — their  dishonesty  and  indecision  rendered  them 
fatal.  They  did  not  choose  to  risk  their  popularity  by  the  plain 
and  conscientious  course  of  acquitting  the  king,  either  on  the  broad 
ground  of  his  innocence,  (of  which  not  one  of  them  had  or  could 
have  any  doubt,)  or  even  on  the  more  technical  plea  of  his  con- 
stitutional inviolability ;  but  resolved  on  the  base,  and  foolish,  and 
— to  them  as  to  him — fatal  expedient  of  voting  him  guilty,  and 
of  compounding  with  their  honour  and  consciences  by  inflicting  a 
punishment  short  of  death. 

But  even  this  miserable  device  they  carried  into  effect  with  a 
clumsy  and  cowardly  inconsistency  which  defeated  their  object : 
they  voted  for  death  with  a  variety  of  limitations  and  conditions 
which  complicated  the  transaction,  perplexed  and  intimidated  the 
moderate  members,  and  enabled  (as  it  was  said  and  is  believed^ 
the  scrutineers  to  falsify  the  ballot,  so  as  to  carry  the  vote  for  death 
by  a  majority  of  one.^  It  was  in  allusion  to  these  absurd  and 
puzzling  conditions  that  Sieyes  is  reported  to  have  given  his  vote 
in  the  emphatic  form  of  ^  La  mort — nans  phrases  I ' 

But  it  is  not  their  pusillanimous  conduct  in  these  last  terrible 
sittings  that  we  reproach  the  unhappy  Girondins  ivith,  so  much  as 
the  preceding  intrigues  and  cowardice  which  placed  them  in  so 
dreadful  an  alternative  that  perhaps  they  could  not,  in  that  fatal 
struggle,  have  saved  the  king's  life  but  at  the  expense  of  their  own. 
Moralists,  and  even  politicians,  sitting  in  their  quiet  closets,  may 
feel  that  one  should  die  rather  than  be  guilty  of  the  death  of  the 
innocent,  and  some  of  these  men,  no  doubt,  would  individually 
have  done  so,  who  yet  suffered  themselves  to  be  carried  away  by 
the  torrent  of  numbers  and  of  terror.  A  body  of  men  may  be 
led  to  do  what  no  single  villain  would  dare, — defendit  numerus,—^ 
each  hoped  that  the  courage  of  others  might  compensate  his  own 
weakness,  and  the  Convention  exhibited  on  this  night  such  a  fright- 
fol  mixture  of  enthusiasm  on  one  side  and  desperation  on  the 
other, — such  a  moral  earthquake,  that,  considering  the  base  infir- 
mities of  human  nature,  we  are  not  so  much  surprised  that  many 

*  Some  writers  show  a  majority /or  the  king, — the  scrutineers  declared  a  majority 
of /foe  agaimtt  him.  We,  on  the  whole,  adopt  the  intermediate  calculation,  which  we 
beueve  to  be  the  truth,  that  there  appeared  a  majority  of  omx  for  death, 

men 
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men  (otherwise  respectable  and  just)  loat  their  balanee  aiul  fell 
in  the  general  prostration  and  ruin.*  We  say  this  not  U>  exteiuiate 
villany  and  cowardice,  but  to  warn  our  own  country  against  the 
enormities  of  which  a  mere  popular  Assembly  may  be  guilty,  and 
against  the  incalculable  danger  of  committing  suprftme  power  to 
any  onb  body  of  men,  who,  however  individually  respectable,  are 
liable  to  become,  tit  combination,  the  moH  #Aame2est  and  the  wutd 
bloody  of  tyrants. 

In  the  whole  of  this  awful  atruggle,  the  dark  and  malignaiit 
Robespierre  was  forward,  zealous,  and  consistent— rand  it  must  be 
admitted,  no  more  guilty,  than  the  enlightened  and  good-natured 
Vergniaud*^in  conscience,  much  less*-for  Robespierre  may  have 
been  sincere,  and  Vergniaud  certainly  was  not,  when  they  coH" 
curred  in  voting  the  death  of  the  king.  But,  be  that  as  it  may^ 
verily  they  had  each  their  reward — measured  and  proportioned, 
as  it  almost  seems,  to  the  degrees  of  their  guilt 

The  speeches  of  Robespierre  on  this  melancholy  occasion  were 
considered  his  best  oratorical  exhibitions ;  and  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  he  alone  seems  to  have  taken  anything  like  an  intelli*' 
gible  view  of  the  proceeding.  While  others  were  giving  the  prOf 
cess  the  hypocritical  forms  of  a  /fto/,  and  affecting  to  debate 
legal  questions  as  before  an  ordinary  tribunal,  Robespierre  had 
the  sense  to  see  that  such  pretexts  were  idle,  and  that  the  tmnooewt 
king  could  never  be  condemned  even  by  the  perversion  of  law  z  he, 
therefore,  took  the  broader  and  less  dishonest  ground  of  confeaaing 
that  ^  the  death  of  the  king  was  not  a  question  of  law,  but  of 
state  policy y  which,  without  quibbling  about  bis  guilt  or  innocence, 
required  his  death ; — the  life  of  one  man- — if  ever  so  innocent—* 
must  be  sacrificed  to  preserve  those  of  millions.*  This  detestable 
doctrine  was  less  detestable  than  the  hypocrisy  which  pretended  to 
legality^-'and  was  at  least  consistent  in  the  moutha  of  those  who 
had  avowed  the  intention  of  executing  the  king  long  before  he  was 

*  <  Nou*  voiont,*  said  Lanjuinais,  the  brafest  and  best  man  that  the  rerolntioii 
produced,  *  sow*  /e  poignard  et  ht  cam»n9  dei  faeHnis'  Lanjuinais  wa«  pmeriit^d 
with  the  Girondins,  but  escaped,  and  suiri? ed  to  exhibit  the  independent  moderation 
of  his  character  through  all  the  phases  of  the  revolution,  even  down  to  the  re^torar 
tion.  Thiers,  whose  evidence,  when  it  makes  against  the  Girondins,  has  almost  the 
weight  of  a  eonfeuitm^  says,  that  a  great  many  of  the  deputiea,  who  had  taeat  doww 
with  the  intention  of  voting  for  the  king,  were '  ^ra}f6$  de  la  fureur  que  soukvaii  I4 
conviction  populaire,  et  quoique  fort  emus  du  sort  de  Louis  XVI.  its  ^taient  fpom^ 
vantei  des  suites  d'un  acquitement.  Cette  crainte  devenait  plus  g^ande  i  la  vue  de 
I'asReinbl^e  et  de  la  sc^ne  qui  s'y  passait.  Cette  seine  sombre  et  tenible  await 
ibranit  iouiei  If  ame$  et  ohofi^i  bien  iff  re»oIuHtm»»  Lecointre  de  V^naillea«  dont  U 
courage  n'^tait  point  douteux,  et  qui  n'avait  cess^  de  gesticuler  contre  les  bibunee, 
(qui  addressaient  d  TaSKembl^e  des  gestes  meuaijaBtes)  arrive  au  bureau,  A^'/e,et 
laisse  tomber  de  sa  boitche  le  mot  inattendu  et  terrible, — La  mart,  Vergniand,  qui 
avait  paru  jirofondtment  1ouch6  du  tort  de  Lovii  XFJ.,  et  qui  evait  &dav§  que 
jamais  it  ne  pourrait  condamner  ce  matkenreus  prmce^  Vergniaud,  k  Taspect  de  oetti 
tc^ne  d£sordonn6e,— •PBoifOMCB  vn  AKitST  ob  iioRT/«-Thins,  tom^  ii«  p.  il91. 
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tried,  and  who  had  all  along  boldly  employed  die  words  trial  and 
eondimnation  as  synonimous  and  identical.  It  must  be  confesied 
that  this  sincerity  I  ferocious  as  it  was — this  logical,  though  blood- 
stained consistency,  places  Robespierre's  intellect  at  least  far 
above  any  of  the  other  advocates  for,  or  associates  in,  the  murder 
of  the  king. 

That  crime  was  hardly  consummated  when  the  murderers  began 
to  attack  each  other.  The  Girondins  made  an  attempt  the  very 
night  of  the  king's  condemnation  to  turn  it  to  profit  against  the 
Jacobins.  ^  We  have  but  half  done  our  duty,'  cried  Gensonn^, 
one  of  the  most  sober  of  his  party,  '  in  punishing  the  tyrant,  if  we 
do  not  punish  the  authors  of  the  massacres.'  Gensonnd  may 
perhaps  have  made  this  proposition  in  the  hopes  of  saving  Louis ; 
but  such  an  expedient^^^a  comparison  between  the  king  and  the 
masMocfeurs^^Bo  false^^so  odious-^-^so  atrocious-^revolts  common 
sense  and  common  honesty,  even  more  than  the  regicide  itself. 
This  attempt,  however  intended,  failed  miserably )  and  when  the 
king  was  removed,  the  Girondins  found  that  there  was  no  longer  any 
screen  between  them  and  Robespierre^^that  is,  between  them  and 
the  scaffold.  The  death  of  the  king  had  at  once  blooded  the  he\U 
hounds  of  democracy,  and  deprived  them  of  their  prey<**they  were 
easily  harked-on  upon  the  Gironde.  A  series  of  tumults  suc« 
ceeded>  all  directed  against  this  party,  whjch  had  still  the  majority 
— the  intimidated  and  time-serving  majority — of  the  Convention. 
On  all  these  occasions  Robespierre  took  care  to  appear  not  as  an 
instigator,  and  still  less  as  an  actor,  but  in  the  prudent  character 
of  the  senatorial  advocate  of  his  more  active  associates.  On  the 
10th  of  March,  1793,  the  Mountain,  backed  by  mobs,  obtained  a 
considerable  advantage  over  their  opponents,  and  carried  the 
establishment  of  the  accursed  Revolutionary  Tribunal.  Eariy 
in  April,  the  defection  of  General  Dumouriez,  who  was,  in  the 
eye  of  the  public,  a  Girondin,  accelerated  a  fall  which  was  already 
certain.  On  the  10th  of  April,  Robespierre,  in  a  speech  of  con- 
aiderable  ability,  connected  this  event  with  the  political  move- 
ments of  the  Girondins.  Vergniaud  and  Gaudet  replied  with  so 
much  force,  and  retorted  the  charge  so  powerfully  on  the  Jaco- 
bins, that  taking  advantage  of  an  indiscretion  of  Marat's  in  the 
debate,  they  carried  a  decree  of  accusation  and  arrest  against  him  * 
— a  great  indiscretion  and  fatal  success.  The  Sections  of  Paris, 
with  the  mayor  at  their  head,  petitioned  the  Convention  to  expel 
twenty-tipo  of  the  leading  Girondins  from  their  body.  On  the 
presentation  of  this    petition  (16th  April),  another  incident  oc- 

*  Dwimoms  aoon  became  lo  rare  in  the  lubservient  ConventioD,  that  it  i«  worth 
whila  to  preMive  the  numbers  on  this  occasion  t  of  367  members,  220  voted  against 
Marat,  92  for  him— 7  voted  for  an  adjournment,  and  48  refused  to  votCf 
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ciirred,  eminently  characteristic  of  popular  assemblies.  Boyer- 
FoDfrede,  a  young  Girondin,  who  was  not  comprised  in  the 
Twenty-two^  hastened  to  the  tribune,  and  requested  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  accusation  of  his  friends — the  great  majority  of.  the 
assembly,  excited  by  this  magnanimity^  rose  up  and  exclainned — 
as  they  had  done  in.the  case  of  Marat — *  Include  us  aZ2-r-ai^r-riz&  / ' 
and  grouped  themselves  about  the  Twenty Awo^  with  evefj  de- 
monstration of  attachment  and  devotion ;  and  again,  this  w^  that 
very  same  assembly  which,  a  few  weeks  after,  adopted  the  poa^  of 
this  very  petition,  and  sent  the  Twenty-two  to  prison — and  even- 
tually to  death ! 

The  disorders  became  now  more  complicated — the  tribunab 
acquitted  Marat — the  Sectianx.of  Paris  impeached  the  majority  of 
the  Convention.  It  was  to  one  of  these  factious  deputatioas  that 
Isnard,  the  Girondin  president  of  the  Convention,  naade  the  cele- 
brated but  foolish  and  braggadocio  reply : — 

'  If  the  safety  of  the  National  Convention  be  violated  by  any  of 
those  insurrections,  which,  since  the  10th  of  March,  have  ao  ofioi  en- 
dangered your  representatives  and  disgraced  Paris,  I  announce  to  yoa 
that  Paris  will  incur  the  vengeance  of  the  republic,  and  that  fuUtrt 
travellers  will  seek  in  vain  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  where  the  city  once 
stood.' 

This  rhodomontade — so  characteristic  of  the  bombastic  G iron- 
dins — was,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  uttered,  a  mere  frrti^tiin 
fulmcn — but  not  so  in  its  effect  on  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 
— it  ignited  the  train — the  insurrection  of  the  3 1st  MaMh'loITowed, 
and  the  impotent  Girondins  were  scattered  far  and  wide  by  the 
explosion.  On  that  day  a  great  body  of  petitioners  who  required 
the  expulsion  of  the  Girondins,  not  only  invaded,  but  possessed 
themselves  of  the  Convention — Vergniaud  attempted  a  secession 
and  failed  ridiculously.  At  this  moment  Robespierre  presented 
himself  in  the  tribune,  and  supported  with  great  zeal  the  demand 
of  the  petitioners.  Vergniaud  (who  had  returned  to  his  seat  much 
mortified  at  the  failure  of  his  attempt  at  secession)  interrupted  the 
speaker,  by  exclaiming — ^  Come  to  the  point'  *  I  will,'  replied 
Robespierre, — excited  aftd  emboldened  by  the  presence  of  the 
petitioners,  who  tilled  the  very  benches  of  the  Assembly : — 

*  I  will — and  it  shall  be  against  you — against  yoii,  who,  after  the 
revolution  of  the  Tenth  of  August,  endeavoured  to  bring  to  the  scaf- 
fold the  patriots  who  had  accomplished  it — against  you^  who  have  me* 
naced  Paris  with  being  razed  from  the  face  of  the  earth — against  yon, 
who  would  have  saved  the  tyrant  had  you  dared — against  you,  the 
accomplice  of  Dumouriez !  Yes,  I  come  to  the  point,  and  I  require  a 
decree  of  accusation  against  all  the  accomplices  of  that  traitor,  as  well 
as  against  all  the  others  impeached  by  the  petitioners.* — MonUeur, 
This  vigorous  sortie  was  vehemently  applauded^  and  after  two 

days 
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days  of  tumult — terrible  almost  to  sublimity — it  was  (June  2nd) 
substantiaDy  embodied  in  a  decree,  and  the  Gironde  was  no  more  ! 

From  this  period  may  be  said  to  commence  Robespierre's  per- 
sonal responsibility  in  the  revolutionary  administration :  hitherto 
he  w^  but  an  individual  incendiary,  the  leader  of  a  party  which, 
though  all-powerful  out  of  doors,  were  still  in  the  minority  of  the 
Assembly,  and  he  himself  exposed  to  daily  insult  and  danger.  The 
case  was  now  changed — the  former  majority  were  expelled,  exiled, 
imprisoned,  and  silenced — the  Mountain  became  predominant, 
and  Robespierre,  in  effect,  all-powerful. 

But  the  precise  date  of  Robespierre's  accession  to  responsible 
authority  is  stated  by  different  writers  with  a  looseness  and  niutuai 
contradiction,  which  proves  how  carelessly  the  history  of  these  times 
has  been  hitherto  written.^ 

It  will,  wie  believe,  surpiise  most  readers  to  be  told  that  any 
chronological  doubt  should  exist  in  the  history  of  events  so  recent 
— so  notorious — written  and  published  from  day  to  day  and  from 
year  to  year,  by  such  an  infinite  number  of  pens ;  but  the  fact  is, 
that  nothing  is  more  remarkable  or  embarrassing  than  the  neglect 
of  dates  in  all  those  works  which  are  cMed  Histories  of  the  French 
Revolution,  the  writers  of  which  really  seem  as  if  they  thought  that 
an  historian  might  disdain  the  humbler  merit  of  chronology.  Even 
in  such  a  loose  and  desultory  sketch  as  we  are  writing,  we  find 
this  difficulty  meeting  us  at  every  turn.  Let  us  cite  as  an  instance 
the  question  we  have  just  mentioned — a  very  important  one — 
namely,  the  precise  date  from  which  Robespierre,  by  his  entrance 
into  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety ,  may  be  reckoned  to  have 
taken  a  responsible  share  in  the  government — a  date  which  ought 
to  be  as  well  ascertained  as  the  10th  of  August  or  the  9th  Ther- 
midor ;  but  upon  which  no  two  writers  seem  to  agree. 

Montjoye,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  much  that  he  relates,  and 
who  began  his  poor  and  prejudiced  history  of  Robespierre  while 
he  was  still  alive,  and  published  it  soon  after  his  fall,  gives  us  to 
understand  that  Robespierre  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safetyt,  as  early  as  its  first  formation,  soon  after  the  death 
of  the  king. 

*  Th«)  life  of  RobeRpierre  ia  Mr.  Adolphus's  very  able  work — *  Biogtaphioal  Me- 
moirs  of  the  French  Revohttiofi*  publUhed  in  1 799,  which  we  have  already  noticed — 
is  the  best  we  have  seen,  and  indeed  the  only  one  wliich  notices  adequately  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  subject  aud  the  mystery  which  han|^  over  Robespierre's  conduct  and 
policy.  Subsequent  writers,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  clear  up  the  obscurities  indi- 
cated by  Mr.  Adolphus,  have  taken  the  easier  course  of  findin|i:  nothing  to  doubt  about 

f  We  employ  this  usual  title,  though  it  is  not  au  adequate  translation  of  the 
French  '  Snhtt  Public*  and  confounds  the  attributes  of  the  two  great  committees. 
The  Committee  de  Satut  i\<Wi<?— literally  jnAlic  ealvation^  was  charged  with  the 
higber  political  fnnctioiis-^the  extraordinaries,  we  may  call  them— >of  the  Revolution, 
while  the  Comunttee  de  Surett  Qiniraie — generai  secttrUy  or  ta/eijff  conducted  the 
more  ordinary  details  of  administration  and  police. 
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Papon  in  his  history  n\$o  states,  that  Robespierre  was  an  crigiml 
tnember  of  the  Committee  of  PvbUc  Safety ,  and  he  too  seems  to 
place  its  creation  shortly  after  the  death  of  the  king,  and  at  latest 
i>efore  the  21st  March,  1793. 

Mignet  says  that  he  was  elected  to  it  on  its  first  '  renouvdk- 
Wwnr  after  the  31st  May,  1793. 

Messrs.  Beaulieu  and  Michaud,  in  their  article  in  the  '  Bio- 
graphic Universelle,*  state,  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Oeneral  Defence  before  the  fall  of  the  Girondins  (31st 
May,  1793),  and  that  immediately  a(\er  that  event  he  assiduously 
attended  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety. 

M.  lliiers,  on  the  contrary,  states,  that  it  was  not  till  the 
resignation  of  Gasparin,  in  August,  1793,  that  die  Conrention, 
which  had  hitherto  declined  to  elect  Robespierre  on  any  committee, 
was  now  reluctantly  subdued  into  naming  him  into  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety. 

Durand  de  Maillane,  a  member  of  the  Convention,  and  a  party 
to  all  these  proceedings,  says,  that  the  Committee  of  Oeneral  De- 
fhice  was  organized  on  the  25th  of  March,  1793,  with  great  poweis, 
which  however  he  adds  were  restricted  by  the  subsequent  appcHDt- 
ment  of  a  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  into  which  Robespierre 
did  not  obtain  early  admission^  but  where  he  was  dreaded  before 
be  was  admitted. 

And,  finally,  the  Moniteur,  the  dernier  resort  in  all  stich  cases, 
states  the  appointment  of  the  Committee  of  General  Defence  on 
the  25th  March,  1793,  and  gives  a  list  of  its  members,  including 
all  the  leading  men  of  the  Convocation-^Vergniaud  and  Robes- 
pierre— Sieyes  and  Danton,  &c.,  to  the  number  of  twenty-five. 
This  Committee  of  Oeneral  Defence  is  however,  in  the  very 
next  Moniteur,  called  the  Committee  of  General  Safety;  but 
it  appears  that  on  the  6th  of  April  the  formation  of  a  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety,  of  nine  members,  was  decreed  on  the 
motion  of  Isnard,  a  Girondin ;  and  to  ^is  committee— the  cele- 
brated Committee  of  Public  Safety — Robespierre  did  not  belong 
till  the  26th  July,  when  he  was  elected  in  the  room  of  Gasparin, 
resigned. 

The  statements  of  the  Moniteur^  though  imperfect,  must  be,  as 
far  as  they  go,  correct;  and  they  contradict,  in  one  point  or 
another,  every  one  of  the  former  statements  except  that  of  Durand. 

With  the  Moniteur  open  before  them^  we  cannot  imagine  why 
all  these  writers  should  have  stated,  so  vaguely  and  discordantly  a 
fact  which,  when  Robespierre  is  tried  at  the  bar  of  poateri^, 
becomes  important,  not  perhaps  as  to  his  private  character,  but  as 
to  his  public  responsibility.  It  is  one  thing  to  preach  sedition  and 
anarchy  as  a  leader  of  OppositiaUy  and  another  to  order  and  enforce, 

as 
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e#  B  member  of  a  Gevefnmmt^  the  most  atrociotie  vidntioiM  of 
faiw,  justice,  humanity^  and  social  order-^the  heart  was  equaHy 
bad  in  both  cases^^^but  io  the  former  he  can  only  be  charged  as 
one  of  many  instigatore  of  crimes,  of  which,  in  the  latter  case,  be 
tme  the  ebief  and  most  guilty  petpetrator. 

There  is  another  point  of  chronology  still  more  important  to 
Robespierre's  history,  which  seems  to  us  to  have  been  mistaken. 

There  was  found  in  Robespierre's  papers  an  undated  note^ 
called  by  Courtois^  in  his  report,  '  note  eesenHette^^  which  com^^ 
mences  with  a  remarkable  expression — *  Ilfaut  une  volont^  une.* 
This  is  quoted  by  Courtois,  and  by  all  subsequent  writers,  as 
written  in  the  last  palmy  days  of  Robespierre's  triumph,  when  he 
was  preparing  to  usurp  the  sgle  sovereign  authority ;  but  this 
is  certainly  an  error.  On  an  examination  of  the  note  it  will  be 
found,  from  an  incidental  allusion  to  Custiney  that  it  must  have 
been  written  previous  to  that  General's  recall  from  the  army,  early 
in  July,  1793,  and  therefore  before  Robespierre  had  influence 
enough  to  be  elected  into  the  committees  of  government.  It  is 
clear,  also,  that  it  was  only  the  heads  of  a  speech  prepared  during 
one  of  the  popular  insurrections — probably  either  that  of  lOtn 
March,  or  3 1st  May,  1793,  when  assuredly  Robespierre  was  as  yet 
in  no  condition  to  dream  of  establishing  a  fioUmte  nne  in  his  own 
person ;  and  moreover  it  appears,  from  the  context,  that  volontS 
mne  meant— not  the  tjoill  of  one^  but-^one  wiU  ;  for  it  states  that 
the  niOhnU  une  was  to  be  *  republican^  and  to  be  carried  into 
effect  by  republican  ministers — republican  journals-^— republican 
deputies — and  a  republican  government.'  So  that,  in  fact,  this 
celebrated  paper  proves  nothing  as  to  the  design  which  Robes-> 
pieite  is  supposed  to  have  formed  above  a  year  after  it  was  really 
written. 

A  more  minute  attention  to  dates  would  explain  many  points 
of  Robespierre's  policy.  For  instance,  from  the  moment  (2d 
June,  1793)  that  his  party  became  the  majority,  Robespierre's 
course  of  proceedings  was  essentially  changed.  He  now  began 
to  defend)  even  against  his  own  over-zealoUs  pardzans,  the 
Convention,  the  Government,  and  even  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety,  though  the  members  of  this  Committee  were  mode- 
rates, and  had  not  been  displaced  by  the  late  revolution.  This 
change,  unnoticed  by  most  historians,  is,  by  those  who  men« 
tion  it,  attributed  to  a  new  light  broken  in  upon  his  mind,  an 
incipient  conversion  to  a  principle  of  moderation.  It  was 
no  such  thing— it  was  the  mere  result  of  his  change  of  posi- 
tion,— from  being  one  of  the  minority  to  being  one  of  the  ma- 
jority* Robespierre,  no  doubt,  began  now  to  see  that  he  should 
be  soon  called   to  the  direction  of  affairs,  and — like  all  other 
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Oppoaidonists  who  become  MinisterialisU — ^was  disposed  to  re* 
press  the  disorganization  which  he  had  hitherto  provoked.  But  he 
was  still  but  a  private  man ;  and  when  he  found^  on  successive 
renewak  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  that  his  name  was — 
as  it  seemed,  studiously— omitted,  we  see  him  throwing  off  bis  re- 
cent moderation  and  again  countenancing  popular  interferences. 
At  last,  towards  the  end  of  July,  a  great  fermentation  in  the 
public  mind  intimidated  the  Convention  —  a  member  of  the 
Committee  resigned — Robespierre  at  last  became  an  effective 
member  of  the  government,  which  from  that  time,  as  we  shall 
see  presently,  began  to  assume  a  deeper  character  of  energetic 
cruelty.  But  he  cannot  even  yet  be  considered- as  a  dictator — that 
pinnacle  he  attained  only  on  the  death  of  Hebert,  near  a  year  later ; 
and  from  the  31st  May,  1793^  to  April,  1794,  Robespierre  and 
his  Jacobins  must  be  considered  rather  as  the  colleagues  of  Dan- 
ton  and  the  Cordeliers*  (as  this  section  of  the  party  was  called), 
than  the  supreme  authority.  From  the  31st  May,  when  Robes- 
pierre began  to  take  a  part  in  the  direction  of  affairs,  we  find  him 
gradually  investing  himself  in  deeper  and  deeper  mystery ;  and  as 
his  public  authority  and  its  excesses  grew  more  and  more  notorious, 
liis  private  conduct  and  objects  become  more  and  more  obscure. 
At  last,  about  the  beginning  of  August,  1793,  Robespierre  took 
his  seat  at  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and  the  Reign  of 
Terror  began.  It  is  true  that  the  whole  revolution  was  a  system 
of  Terror  to  which  Robespierre  had,  as  we  have  seen,  contri- 
buted no  small  share,  but  we  xure  considering  only  that  portion 
of  it  which  has  been  attributed  to  his  influence,  and  more  espe- 
cially distinguished  by  that  just  and  atrocious  title.  It  we  say 
began,  but  it  was  only  by  gradual  steps  that  such  a  tyranny  could 
be  carried  to  the  tremendous  height  it  finally  attained.  On 
the  23rd  August,  1793,  was  passed  the  decree  of  the  Levee  en 
masse,  which  would  not  only  secure  the  frontiers  from  exter- 
nal enemies,  but  would  remove  from  the  interior  all  thpse  who 
were  likely  to  impede  the  course  of  domestic  despotism.  Next 
came  a  Forced  Loan^  which  plundered  and  intimidated  all  the 

*  All  these  clubs  took  their  Dames  from  the  convents  whose  halls,  left  unamiro- 
priated  by  the  expulsion  of  the  monks,  were  seized  upon  by  the  clubs.  The  Jacobins 
took  possession  of  a  club  of  the  Dommicanf^  who  were  popularly  called  Jmttlbmt, 
because  their  first  location  in  Paris  was  La  Rue  St.  Jacques.  The  Cordeliers  wexw 
FranciMeoHif  so  called  from  the  cord  which  they  wore  as  a  irirdle.  Their  convent  near 
the  Luxembourjj^  j^ve  its  name  to  the  Danioniit  Club.  The  FeuUlants  were  of  the 
order  of  St.  Bernard,  and  so  called  from  their  principal  convent  at  Feuillantjn  Lao- 

Siedoc.  Their  convent  was  nearly  opposite  that  of  the  Jacobins  in  the.  Rue  St. 
onor6,  and  still  nearer  the  Hall  of  the  Assembly  (the  Manige).  It  was  here  that 
a  moderate  club  of  Constitutionalists,  seceders  from  the  Jacobins,  endeavoured  to  esta- 
blish themselves,  and  so  atterly  failed,  that  the  very  tkle  <  FeuiUaot'  became  a  sen- 
tence pf  death. 
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affluent  classes.  On  the  17th  September  followed  the  celebrated 
Loi  des  Suspects,  which  exacted  a  series  of  definitions  of  those 
who  might- — even  on  the  denunciation  of  an  individual — be  ar- 
rested as  suspected  persons, — definitions  which  included,  in  one 
or  other  of  their  categories,  all  man  and  woman  kind.  These  three 
laws  rendered  the  government  uncontrolled  masters  of  the  pro- 
perty and  persons  of  the  whole  population  of  France ;  and  lest 
there  should  be  found  in  them  any  latent  restriction, — any  possi- 
bility of  evasion, — a  fourth  decree,  of  the  10th  October,  declared 
the  government  revolutionary,  or,  in  other  words,  invested  it  with 
an  absolute  despotism  for  any  object  whatsoever  which  the  go- 
vernment should  choose  to  think  or  call  revolutionary. 

Such  was  the  legislation  of  Terror.  Before  we  proceed  to  show 
how  it  was  executed,  we  must  pause  a  moment  to  consider  the 
personal  influence  which  Robespierre  had  in  that  system. 

Some  authorities,  and  amongst  otliers,  Buonaparte,  (who  Kajd 
some  early  connexion  with  the  Robespierres,)  affect  to  believe  that 
Maximilian  was  not  the  founder  of  the  system  of  Terror,  and  that 
he  was  for  a  time  inclined  to  moderate  it,  and  at  last  fell  in  aa 
endeavour  to  arrest  and  overthrow  it.  The  motives  of  any  ;nan, 
and  particularly  of  so  insulated  and  reserved  a  person  as  Robes- 
pierre, are  inscrutable — they  are  what  Thiers  emphatically  calls 
the  secret  of  men's  souls — and  convinced  as  we  are  that  Robespierre 
possessed  an  acute,  logical,  and  calculating  mind^  it  would  seem,  a 
priori,  highly  probable — and  that  moral  probability  is  strengthened 
by  many  practical  indications — that  Robespierre  entertained  some 
such  laudable  intentions ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  great  fads 
of  the  case  chronologically  considered,  form,  as  it  seems  to  us^ 
a  body  of  almost  irresistible  evidence,  that  the  reigns  of  Robes- 
pierre and  of  Terror  cannot  be  distinguished  in  fact,  or  separated 
in  reason.  The  four  great  measures  of  organized  despotism  which 
we  have  just  mentioned,  were  proposed  and  adbpted  after  Robes- 
pierre had  been  added  to  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and  he 
had  been  the  only  important  addition.  We  shall  see  presently,  in 
considering  the  execution  of  those  measures,  that  the  Terror  grew 
in  frightful  mtensity  in  a  gradual  and  exact  proportion  to  the  in- 
crease of  Robespierre's  personal  authority.  We  are  aware  of  the 
fallacy  in  ordinary  affairs  of  the  argument  propter  quia  post*-' 
but  in  this  case  the  steps  of  Robespierre  were  followed  so  exactly 
and  so  invariably  by  the  stream  of  blood,  that  we  cannot  relieve 
our  minds  from  the  conclusion  that  they  must  have  been  cause 
and  consequence. 

We  now  return  to  the  executive  measures  of  this  deplorable 
tyranny.  Popular  massacres  were  out  of  fashion.  Indeed,  they 
were  no  longer  applicable  to  the  projects  of  the  anarchists — which 

required 
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required  r  permanent  instrument  capable  of  control— ^and,  instead 
of  such  unmanageable  conflagrations ,  thej  erected^  like  Nebu* 
chadnezzar,  a  furnace,  whose  intensity  they  might  guide,  and  the 
number  and  quality  of  whose  victims  they  could  select. 

Immediately  after  the  Tenth  of  August,  179^,  a  special  tribunal 
was  established  for  the  trial  of  political  offences.  In  the  height 
of  the  struggle  between  the  Jacobins  and  Girondins,  on  the  l6th 
March,  1793,  the  Convention  was  terrified  into  giving  it,  on  the  pro- 
position of  Danton,  a  new  constitution  and  more  extensive  powers. 
It  was  even  proposed  by  the  Jacobins  to  change  its  name  to  the 
Revolutionary  TrUmnal— the  Convention,  still  under  some  degree 
of  Girondin  influence,  saw  in  the  word  revolutionary  a  contradiction 
to  all  legality,  and  named  it  only  Tribunal  Extraordinaire.  We 
shall  see  presently  how  it  regained  its  original  designation,  and 
how  well  it  deserved  it.  This  tribunal  was  the  furnace  required — 
it  was  permanent — manageable — servile — and,  under  the  forms  of 
what  had  replaced  law  and  justice  in  France,  was  capable  and 
willing  to  exercise  any  degree  of  oppression,  and  to  commit  any 
extent  of  murder. 

For  some  months^  thb  tribunal  sent  to  the  scaflbld  but  a  few 
and  these  inconsiderable  victims.  It  was  now  to  be  brought  into 
greater  activity,  but  its  progress  was  regulated  with  art.  The  first 
considerable  victim  (l7th  August,  1793)  was  General  Custines* — 
his  execution  intimidated  the  generals.  There  was  a  certain 
incendiary  Journalist,  named  Gorsas,  whose  brutal  violence  bad 
procured  his  election  to  the  Convention,  where  he  had  Joined  the 
Girondins.  On  their  proscription  he  had  escaped  and  was  out- 
lawed— he  was  taken,  and  being  identified,  was  sent  by  the  Revo- 
lution to  the  sca£fo1d  on  the  7th  October.  This  was  the  first  in- 
stance of  the  immolation  of  a  deputy — it  was  well  chosen — Gorsas, 
besides  being  a  personal  enemy  of  Robespierre,  was  odious  and 
contemptible,  and  having  been  outlawed,  a  trial  was  not  necessary 
<— but  it  sufficiently  announced  what  was  intended  for  the  rest  of 
the  Girondins,  who  languished  in  prison  till  the  public  mind 
should  be  sufficiently  blooded  to  enable  the  Jacobins  to  proceed  to 
their  condemnation. 

With  this  object,  we  firmly  believe,  rather  than  any  other,  the 
Queen  was  next  immolated  (l6th  October).  The  detestable 
calumny  which  Herbert  ventured  against  this  injured — and  not 
merely  innocent  hut^^^dmirable  woman  is  notorious ;  but  it  is  not 
so  well  known  that  Robespierre,  who  was  certainly  the  immediate 
mover  of  her  execution,  expressed  great  indignation  at  the  charge 
— not  at  its  falsehood  and   atrocity,  but  at  its  impolicy — 'That 

^  Of  the  thoasands  who  died  on  the  eeafibld  ia  Franee,  thi»  General  and  Madiwe 
du  Barri  appear  to  have  been  the  <m/y  two  who  showed  any  pusillanhnous  weakness. 

fool. 
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foo\,  Herbert/  he  exclaimed,  '  will  make  her  an  object  of  pity  !' 
Between  the  l6th  and  30th  of  October,  sixteen  other  victimsy  two^ 
three,  and  four  at  a  time,  prepared  the  Parisians  for  the  execu- 
tion, on  the  31st,  of  the  Twenty-one  Girondins.  These  men 
were  so  clearly  innocent  of  the  crimes  of  which  they  were  charged, 
and  were  so  clearly  guilty  of  what  was  then  called  '  patriotism,'  and 
defended  themselves  so  well  by  that  eloquence  which  had  been  so 
long  the  tocsin  of  the  Revolution,  that  the  tribunal  hesitated  to 
condemn  them.  The  danger  to  the  Jacobin  cause  was  great ;  but 
Robespierre  was  greater.  On  the  third  day  of  the  trial  he  appeared 
in  the  tribune  of  the  Convention — he  deplored  the  delay  of  justice, 
and  moved  and  carried  a  decree,  that  ^  IVhenever  any  trial  should 
haive  lasted  three  days,  the  tribunal  might  declare  itself  satisfied 
of  the  guilt  of  prisoners— might  stop  the  defence — close  the  dis^ 
cussions — and  send  the  accused  to  death  P  And,  lest  any  possible 
chance  of  a  prisoner's  acquittal  should  remain,  he  proposed,  and 
the  Convention  decreed,  that  the  title  of  Tribunal  ExtrtLordinaire 
slumld  be  changed  into  that  of  Tribunal  Revolutionaire — by  this 
change  of  a  single  word,  giving  the  judges  a  revolutionary  discre- 
tion— in  other  words — arbitrary  power !  These  decrees — passed 
at  the  Tuileries  whilst  the  trial  was  pending  at  the  Palais^ — were 
sent  on  the  moment  to  the  Tribunal,  which  adopted  at  once  the 
bloody  intimation,  declared  itself  satisfied,  and  at  midnight  on  the 
30th  of  October  condemned  the  Twenty-one  to  death,  who  were 
next  morning  executed^ — under  the  circumstances  already  stated — 
in  the  Place  de  la  Revolution — under  the  windows  of  the  Hall  of 
the  Convention,  the  scene  of  their  crimes — their  triumphs— -and 
their  fall. 

Here  Robespierre  was  avowedly  the  chief  director;  but  he 
acted  with  the  advice  and  concurrence  of  Danton ;  and  for  his 
vengeance  there  may  be,  as  we  before  observed,  this  palliative, 
that  if  he  had  not  sent  them  to  the  scaffold,  they  would  undoubt- 
edly have  sent  him. 

Up  to  this  point,  therefore,  the  advocates  of  Robespierre  might 
have  some  colour  for  doubting  that  he  was  instigated  by  an  innate 
cruelty  and  gratuitous  love  of  blood.  Heretofore,  the  intoxica- 
tion of  (kction,  the  frenzy  of  revenge,  and  the  necessity  of  self- 
defence,  might  be  alleged  in  excuse  for  his  proceedings ;  but 
henceforth  these  palliations,  miserable  as  they  are,  cannot  be  ad- 
duced.    We  must  look  for  other  motives. 

This  blow,  struck  at  the  heart  of  the  national  representation 
itself,  in  the  persons  of  its  most  distinguished  members,  paralysed 

*  Twenty  only  were  executed:  one  Vulani  had  etabbed  himself,  but  the  tribunal 
ordered  tbat  his  corpse  should  be  carried  in  the  same  cart  with  his  living  friends  to 
the  place  of  execution — an  unheard-of  barbarity. 

every 
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every  aoul.  The  Conventkm  becnme  frocn  tim  hour  a  silent  and 
servile  accomplice  in  the  irtrocities  of  its  Conimittfleft  and  their 
obedient  Tribunal ;  and  except  Robespierre's  own,  there  was  not 
a  head  which  did  not  tremble  at  the  fall  of  Vergniaud's.    : 

But  was  even  he  himself  at  ease  ?  Far  from  it.  His  anxieties 
and  tortures  were  greater  than  those  of  the  most  tortured  of  his 
victims — 

•  Nee  hos 
Evasisse  pntes,  quos  diri  conscia  facti 
Mens  trabit  attonitos,  et  surdo  verbere  csedit, 
Occttltum.quatiente  animo  tortore  flagelluro ! ' 
He  bad  committed  an  enormous  fault,  as  well  as  an  atrocioas 
crtme,  in  violating  the  persons  of  the  kiational  representatives; 
he  found,  too  late,  that  he  bad  made  his  position  so  sHppery  with 
blood,  that  every  movement  menaced  him  with  an  inevitable  fall ; 
and  *  atsamnakony*  and  the  '  approaching  sacrifice  of  bis  life, 
became  the  first  objects  of  his  thoughts  and  the  prominent  topics 
in  all  his  harangues,  even  when  he  seemed  at  an  inaccesnhle  pin- 
nacle of  elevation* 

Danton,  hitherto  his  associate  and  champion,  the  audacious 
Danton,  seems  at  last  to  have  taken  fright — declined  to  be  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety— obtained  leave  of  absence  Irom 
the  sittings  of  the  ConventioUi  and  endeavoured  to  escape  notice 
and  drown  his  apprehensions  in  die  enjoyment  of  social  and 
domestic  life.  But  the  rest  of  Robespierre's  pack  of  blood- 
hounds grew  only  more  and  more  ravenous  for  a  continuation 
of  their  daily  prey,  and  he  saw  himself  in  danger  of  being  de- 
voured by  his  own  dogs.  He  endeavoured  to  appease  them  by 
accumulated  carcasses,  and  not  a  day  passed  without  two,  three, 
four,  five,  six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  and  ten  executions  of  all  that 
was  iuterestii^  for  youth  and  beauty, — venerable  for  age  and  vir- 
tuesy — respectable  for  loyalty  to  the  old  constitution, — notorious  for 
services  to  the  republic, — or  distinguished  for  literature  or  talents — 
nor  was  poverty,  obscurity,  or  even  turpitude  a  protection :  the 
indigent  died  wkh  the  rich— the  artizan  with  the  magistrate-^he 
peasant  with  the  prince — and  shameless  prostitutes,  ^Juries  ef 
the  guUhiine,^  with  the  amiable  and  heroic  models  of  every  female 
virtue.  But  all  would  not  do— -tlie  blood-hounds  were  insatiable, 
and  there  were  many  and  not  obscure  indications  that  Robespierre 
himself  was  in  imminent  danger.  The  leader  of  this  new  faction — 
which  Camille  Desmoulins  designated  as  fUira-revoluHmmi* — was 
Hebert,  the  editor  of  a  blasphemous,  indecent,  bloody,  and  every 
way  infamous  journal,  called  Le  Pere  Duchesne  ;  Vincent^  a  d^ 
in  the  War  Office;  Momoro,  a  printer;  Grammout,  a  player ; 
Ronsin,  who  bad  been  a  play- writer,  and  was  now  a  general; 

Clootz, 
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Gloott,  a  cra^  Prussian ;  and  Chaiunette^  ihe-  procureur-g^n^ra) 
of  the  Oommuna  of  Parts.  The  liret  hostility  of  these  men  against 
their  late  idol  took  a  singular  turn.  Robespierre 'professed  some 
respect  for  moral  ideas»  and  was  supposed  to  be  not  unfavour- 
rable—^on  political  grouiuls  at  least — lo  religious  worship.  A 
certain  priest  of  the  name  of  Gobely  who  had  embraced  the  Revo- 
lution with  a  blind  and  impotent  zeal,  had  been  elected  Arch*- 
bishop  of  Paris.  The  Hebertists  persuaded  this  poor  wretch 
to  go  in  procession,  in  all  his  archiepiscopal  state,  and  with  his 
clerical  attendants,  to  the  bar  of  the  Convention,  where  he 
delivered  up  the  insignia^  and  abjured  the  obligadoo^  of  his 
sacred  character — while  his  followers  explicitly  avowed  atheism, 
and  demanded  the  extermination  of  all  superstitioB.  Several 
bishops  and  priests,  members  of  the  Convention,  followed 
this  impious  example,  and  Christianity  was  publicly  abolished 
in  France,  and  the  worship  of  Reason  substituted  in  its  stead. 
But  that  was  not  all.  Chaumette,  who  was  the  chief  legal 
magistrate  of  Paris,  procured  a  decree  of  the  mimicipaiity  for 
the  celebration  in  the  cidevant  churches  of  the  worship  of  the 
new  divinity ;  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  was  designated  as 
the  Temple  of  JBeoson,  and  on  the  10th  of  November  was*  cele«- 
brated  the  feast  of  the  Goddess — represented  by  Momoro's  wife — 
who,  in  an  indecent  attire,  was  seated  on  the  high  altar,  and  re- 
ceived and  returned  the  devotion  of  her  votaries  by  a  Artst • 

In  this  shocking  farce  Robespierre  saw  not  only  a  dissolution 
of  all  morals  and  of  the  bonds  of  human  society,  but  an  insult 
to  his  known  sentiments,  and>  perhape,  an  anticipated  attack  on 
his  own  intentions  of  returning  to  some  system  of  moral  and  reli- 
gious government.  He  boldly  assailed  Hebert  in  the  -Jacobin 
Club— ridiculed  and  denounced  bis  new  religion,  and  inculcated 
the  advantage  and  necessity  of  a  moral  and  religious  oonstitutioB 
of  society  in  a  sensible  and  vigorous  speech,  in  which  he  re- 
peated the  celebrated  phrase — '  If  the  Divinity  did  not  eskt,  u 
wise  legislaior  wotUd  have  invented  it.* 

lliis  annihilated  the  worship  ofEeasonf  but  only  further  exas- 
perated the  Hebertists.  Danton  by  this  time  had  discovered  that 
retirement  would  afford  him  no  security ;  and  suspecting  that  he 
was  equally  obnoxious  to  Hebert  and  Robespierre,  returned  to  his 
duties  in  the  Convention.  His  re-appearance  was  the  signal  for 
his  impeachment  by  Hebert ;  but  Robespierre,  exasperated 
and  alarmed  by  the  audacity  of  that  villain,  defied  Danton 
with  singular  boldness  and  ability — we  should  have .  added,  with 
generosity,  did  not  the .  sequel  prove  that  he  could  have  no  such 
.feeling.  The, Hebertists  thus  doubly  dj^feated  had  recourse  to 
Robespierre's  own  system  of  raising  the  Sections  and  th«ir  mobs 

against 
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sgiuMt  the  Coavention^  uader  the  pretence  of  stimuiatiiig  pnbiic 
justice  igaiBst  the  couoter-revolutiooists.  They  belooged  to  Dan- 
too's  old  club  of  the  Cordeliers,  and  affected  to  maintain  the  prin- 
ciples  from  which  they  acciwed  him  of  being  an  apostate.  It  wai 
now  that,  in  opposition  to  these  new  Cordeliers,  Camtile  Desnoo- 
lins  began  a  journal  called  The  Old  Cordelier.  Desmoulins  had 
been  one  of  the  first  firebrands  of  the  Revolution,  and  bad  assumed 
the  atrocious  title  oi  Atiomey-Qeneral  of  the  Lamp^st,  in  those 
days  when  the  lamp-post  was  the  instrument  of  popular  murder; 
but,  like  Danton,  he  had  lately  married  a  young  and  rich  wife,  and 
like  him,  he  began  to  feel  some  emotions  of  humanity  when  he 
fmndhU aum property  andpereanin danger.  The  < Old  Cordelier' 
was  the  first  publication  which^  since  the  Revolution,  bad  dared 
to  talk  of  clemency  and  of  closing  the  bleeding  wouuds  of  the 
country ;  and,  coming  from  so  unexpected  a  quarter,  it  was  re- 
ceived with  prodigious  applause,  and  is  to  this  day  quoted  as  a 
model  of  wit,  pleasantry,  argument,  and  eloquence  all  combined 
in  the  cause  of  humanity.  To  us  it  appears  that  its  literary  merits 
are  much  over-rated.  Nor  did  its  publication  require  much  cou- 
rage-*-of  which,  indeed,  Desmoulins*  share  was  but  small ;  for  he 
was  supported  and  prompted  by  the  powerful  Danton,  and  even 
by  the  still  more  powerful  Robespierre. 

But  he  over-shot  his  mark :  Robespierre  saw  with  pleasure  the 
attack  on  the  Hebertists,  but  it  did  not  require  his  jealousy 
lo  see  in  the  Old  Cordelier  (the  very  title  of  which  was  offensive 
to  the  leader  of  the  antagonist  club  of  the  Jacobins)  many  bitter 
and  ominous  sarcasms  against  his  own  system — and  he  could  not 
but  remember  that  reproduetion  of  his  old  aristocratic  signa- 
ture of/  De  Robespierre,'  which  we  before  noticed.  The  public 
snocess>  however,  of  tliis  journal,  and  the  co-operation  of  Danton, 
assured  Robespierre  that  he  might  venture  to  proceed  to  extremi- 
ties with  Hebert  and  his  followers.  They  were  arrested  on  the 
night  of  the  1  Sth  of  March,  1794.  Their  trial  began  on  the  20th, 
and  having  lasted  three  days,  the  jury,  under  the  decree  made  against 
die  Girondins,  declared  themselves  satisfied  ;  and,  on  the  24tb, 
Hebert,  and  his  followers,  were  condemned  and  executed  -the 
same  evening  to  the  number  of  nineteen  persons,  perishing  within 
one  hour  on  one  scaffold. 

Universal  joy  and  hope  pervaded  France  at  this  act  of  retribu- 
Uve  justice.  It  was  received  as  the  pledge  of  a  new  era.  Robes- 
pierre, Danton,  and  Desmoulins  were  supposed  to  be  united  in  a 
ayslem  of  mercy  and  moderation ;  and  at  this  moment  it  seems  as 
if  Robespierre  had  had  it  in  his  power  to  close  the  horrors  of  the 
Revolution.  Why  he  did  not  do  so  appears  to  us  very  diffi- 
cult, on  any  of  the  principles  of  human  action,  to  understand — 

but 
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but  entirely  inexplioable  on  the  supposition  tdopttd^-^wtth  more 
or  less  confidence— *  by  roost  histoiians  and  biographers^— *  by 
Buonaparte^ — by  the  Abb^  Guillon  in  his  HUiory  cf  ike  Mar-' 
fjfrSf  and  by  a  large  portion  of  the  literary  world, — that  Robes* 
pierre  entertained^  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  what  were 
called  moderate  principles.  Here  was  a  most  remarkable  crisis ; 
he  had  avenged  at  once  morality,  religion,  and  social  order  by 
the  punishment  of  Hebert ;  he  had  lately  added  to  his  fame  and 
his  popularity  by  his  generous  defence  of  Danton ;  Camille  Des- 
mouUns  had,  still  more  recently^  advocated  clemency  with,  as 
was  supposed,  his  concurrence;  his  re-union  with  these  old 
friends  appeared  now  complete,  and  cemented  by  the  strongest 
interests  and  on  the  best  of  all  grounds ;  yet,  in  an  interval  of 
ten  days,  the  whole  scene  was  changed  in  the  most  unexpected 
and  terrible  manner.  He  had  overthrown  and  sent  to  the  scafibid 
— with  Danton's,  at  least,  tacit  consent — their  common  enemies 
on  the  £4th  of  March,  and  on  the  4th  of  April,  Danton  and 
Desmoulins,  his  old  friends  and  allies,  were — will  posteri^  be*" 
lieve  it  l^-^arrested,  and  sent  on  the  5th  to  the  scaffoldy  still  wet 
with  the  blood  of  their  antagonists  and  victims  !  What  could  have 
occurred  in  that  short  interval?  The  sarcasms  of  Desmou* 
lins  may  have  offended  Robespierre ;  but  they  were  sarcasms  prin- 
cipally directed  against  the  common  enemy,  and  which  had  con* 
tributed  to  the  common  success.  Besides,  after  all,  in  such  grave 
and  vital  matters,  gay  and  even  bitter  pleasantries  cannot  account 
for  such  desperate  extremities.  But  what  had  Danton  d€me  ?  why 
was  he  so  generously  defended  in  November — so  suddenly  sacri* 
ficed  in  April  ?  He  was  certainly  not  eager  in  the  prosecution  of 
Hebert,  as  is  shown  by — amongst  graver  proofs — a  slight  circum* 
stance  which  b  nevertheless  worth  preserving.  On  the  l6th  of 
March  a  deputation  appeared  at  the  bar  to  congratulate  the  Goih> 
vention  on  the  fall  of  Hebert,  and  one  of  the  deputation  $ang  a 
9ong  made  for  the  occasion.  Danton  was  offended  at  this ;  and 
the  great  Danton's  hist  act  was  the  obtaining  a  decree  of  the 
National  Assembly  that  henceforward  no  one  should  be  allowed 
to  sing  songs  at  its  bar.  (Moniieur,  nth  March,  1794.)  But 
though  no  doubt  alarmed  at  Hebert's  fate,  he  had  concurred  in  ky 
and  had  certainly  shown — in  a  meeting  which  a  common  friend 
hid  negotiated  between  him  and  Robespierre — no  disposition  to 
play  an  independent  part.  The  lion  appeared  to  have  been  com*- 
pletely  tamed,  and  appeared  to  desire  no  better  than  to  live  io 
domestic  tranquillity.  Nor  has  any  reason  been  ever  assigned 
why  Robespierre  did  not  accept  the  overtures  then  made  to  him 
for  an  entire  and  cordial  reconciliation. 

Robespierre  himself,  in  one  of  his  speecheS|  gives  us  his  own 
bill  of  indictment  against  Danton  :  *  Danton, 
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*  Danton,  the  most  dtngvTOus  of  the  etiennetr  of  liie  cotmtryif  lie 
had  not  been  the  most  cowardly^-Dacton,  tetaporizhig  with  er^ry 
crime,  connected  with  every  plot,  promising  to  the  criaiinale  protec- 
tion, and  to  the  patriots  fideUty — artful  in  giving  his  treaaoos  the 
pretext  of  public  good — in  justifying  his  vices  by  his  pretended  faults — 
he  contrived  through  his  friends  to  have  the  conspirators  who  were 
on  the  point  of  effecting  the  ruin  of  the  republic,  accused  in  an  iasig* 
nificant  or  favourable  manner,  in  order  that  he  might  himself  have  an 
opportunity  of  defending  them — he  intrigued  with  Brissot,  corre- 
sponded with  Ronsin,  encouraged  Hebert,  and  prepared  for  every 
event,  so  as  to  be  sure  that  he  should  g^ain  whether  they  failed  or  sue* 
ceeded,  and  be  the  better  able  to  rally  all  the  enemies  of  liberty 
against  the  republican  government.' — Rapport  du  IS  Ftor,^  p.  9. 

These  vague  and,  in  some  points,  unintelligible  charges, 
throw  little  light  on  the  question,  and  upon  the  whole,  we 
can  bring  our  minds  to  rest  upon  two.  only  explanations  :  either 
Danton  and  his  friends  saw  in  Robespierre  an  implacable  enemy 
to  mercy,  and  had  therefore  formed  some  intrigue  to  bring  him 
to  the  scaffold;  or,  as  has  been  surmised,  St.  Just,  Couthon, 
Collot,  and  the  violent  Jacobins,  menaced  Robespierre  himself, 
if  he  did  not  consent  to  the  sacrifice  of  Danton.  Either  of 
these  explanations  is  full  of  difficulty,  and  we  must  leave  the  ques- 
tion as  obscure  as  we  have  found  it,  with  this  difference  only,  that 
other  writers  have  evaded  it,  and  that  our  doubts  may  perhaps 
have  the  effect  of  suggesting  some  deeper  researches  into  this 
enigmatical  point  of  the  history  of  the  Revolution.  One  trait  of 
Danton  we  cannot  even  in  this  sketch  omit :  when  he  was  con- 
demned by  the  Tribunal,  he  exclaimed, '  'Tis  but  a  year  since  I 
myself  proposed  the  institution  of  this  Tribunal — and  I  ask  pardon 
for  that  act  of  Ood  and  man  ! ' 

Robespierre  now  stood  alone,  more  dreaded  and  less  powerful 
than  ever.  The  death  of  Danton,  so  long  his  friend  and  so  often 
his  defender,  alienated,  atid  we  may  say,  revolted — by  its  inex- 
plicable motives  and  its  obvious  ingratitude  and  impolicy<^-his 
stauncheftt  adherents.  When  Danton  fell  there  w*as  no  man  who 
couM  think  his  own  life  worth  half  an  hour's  purchase,  and  in 
every  heart  there  was  excited  a  double  feeling  of  subservience  and 
suspicion  ;  they  became  cautious  not  to  provoke,  and  yet  anxious 
to  relieire  themselves  from  such  an  unintelligible  tyranny. 

And  now  again,  if  Robespierre  had  any  moderate  designs,  he 
was  the  uncontrolled  and  indisputable  master  of  his  own  policy^ 
and  might,  and  must  have  shown  some  tendency  to  moderation ; 
but,  instead  of  any  such  symptom,  the  march  of  legal  massacre 
became  more  rapid  and  bloody.  The  executions,  which  hereto* 
fore  seldom  exceeded  eight  or  ten  per  diem,  and  in  one  case — that 
of  Hebert — only  reached  nineteen^    now    became   frequently 
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thirUfjfort^,  J^if,md  sixty  !  We  have  eraminH  a«  originally 
published  from  the  procea  verbaux  of  the  Revolutiotiary  Tribanal, 
the  *  Liate  Genera]^  de$  Condamnes,*  and  we  have  extracted  the 
following  table  of  the  results,  which  we  think  will  astonish  our 
reader8>  and  prove  that  the  executions  grew  gradually  with  the 
personal  influence  of  Robespierre,  and  became  enormous  in  pro- 
portion as  he  successively  extinguished  his  rivals. 

Numbers  condemned  by  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  of  Paris  in 
each  Month,  from  its  first  inntitution  (  nth  August,  1792)  to 
the  fall  of  Robespierre  (^7th  July,  1794). 

1792.  August  .  •  .•  3  victims. 
September              .    '         .4 
October           .             .            1* 

iTribunal  re-modelled  in  March  1793.] 

1793.  April  ...  9 
May  .  .9 
Jjine  .  .  .14 
July                  .             .  13 

l^Rohespierre  elected  into  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.'] 
August     .  .  .5 

September  .  .  15 

October    .  •  .     60  including  Brisiot^  &c, 

November  .  .  53 

•December  .  .73 

1794.  January  .  .  83 
•February                 .        •     .     75 

March  .  .         123  including  Heberl,  &c, 

April        •  •  •  263  including  Danton^  &c. 

May  .  •  324 

June  .  .  .672 

July  .  •  B35  exclusive    of   Robes- 

pierre and  his  accomplices. 
Here  then  we  see  that  before  Robespierre  came  into  the  go- 
vernment the  numbers  were  comparatively  small — the  numbers 
of  13  and  14^  in  June  and  July,  1793,  were  swelled  by  some 
prisoners  from  La  Vendue  and  Orleans,  for  which  the  govern- 
ment in  Paris  was  not  so  immediately  responsible — but  soon  after 
Robespierre  was  elected  into  the  Committee  the  numbers  sud-> 
denly  rose  from  15  to  50,  60,  70,  80.  In  the  month  in  which  he 
had  dispatched  the  ferocious  Hebert,  they  rose  to  123.  In  April, 
when  he  had  gotten  rid  of  Danton,  to  ^63,  and  in  the  subsequent 
three  months  of  his  uncontrolled  and  autocratical  administration^ 
to  324,  672,  and  825. 

What  can   be  opposed  to  these  figures,   extracted   from,  the 

*  There  were  sixteen  criminals  executed  in  this  month,  but  there  was  but  one 
whose  offence  was  of  a  political  nature. 

official 
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oflScial  returns  of  die  Tribunal  f  It  is  true  dMit  Robespierve  httd 
ceased  about  thd  end  of  June  to  attend  the  CemmiitiK,  but  bis 
instruments^  St.  Just  and  Couthon^  were  there;  and»  moreover^ 
it  is  known  that  Fouquier  TinviHe«  his  public  accuser,  received 
his  personal  directions  on  the  lists  of  victims.  To  the  foregoing 
astonishing  account  of  the  monthly  executions,  we  think  it  woith 
while  to  add  the  daily  detail  of  the  two  last  months  t-^ 

June, 

VictiflM. 


Day. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 

7  . 
8. 
9  . 

10. 

Day. 
1  . 
2. 
3. 
4. 

5  . 

6  . 
7. 

8  . 

9  . 


Viciimf. 
.13 
.13 
.32 
.  16 
.  6 
.20 
.  21 
Decadi*, 
22 
.13 

Victims. 
f  .  23 
.  .  30 
.  .  19 
.  .  27 
.  .  28t 
.  .  29 
.  .  67 
DecadL 
.    .  60 


Day. 
11  . 
12, 
13. 
14. 
15, 
16, 
17. 
18 
19 
20. 


.  .22 

.  .17 

.  .  23 

.  .38 

.  .  19 

.  .  42 

.  .61 
Decadi. 

.  .  15 

.  ,37 


July. 

Day.         VietimB. 

10  .    .    .44 

11  .    . 

.    .    6 

12. 

.28 

13. 

,   .37 

14.    . 

,  — 

15. 

.29 

16. 

.30 

17.    , 

.40 

18.  Z 

"kcadi. 

Dny. 

Victims. 

21  . 

.    .  25 

22. 

.    .15 

23. 

.    .  19 

24. 

.    .  25 

25. 

.    ,44 

26  . 

.    .47 

27. 

.    .30 

28. 

Decadi. 

29. 

.   .20 

30. 

.    .14 

Day. 

Victims, 

19. 

.    .  28 

20. 

.    .14 

21  . 

.    .28 

22. 

.   .46 

23. 

.    .  55 

24  . 

.    .  36 

25. 

.    .38 

26. 

.    .  54 

27. 

.    .42 

thousands  are 

These  things  happened  in  our  own  time — thousands  are  still 
living  who  saw  them,  yet  it  seems  almost  incredible  that  batches 
(/bumtf'es-'-euch  was  the  familiar  phrase) — of  sixty  victims  should 
be  condemned  in  one  morning  by  the  same  tribunali  and  executed 
the  same  afternoon  on  the  same  scaffold.  These  batches  com- 
prised all  ranks,  ages,  sexes :  the  most  different  aud  even  contra- 
dictory crimes  were  combined  in  the  same  accusation ;  persons 
were  executed  for  conspiring  together,  who  never  saw  one  another 
till  they  met  on  the  scaffold  ;  the  majority  of  charges  were  vague 
and  visionary,  some  unintelligible,  and  many  even  ridiculous.  It 
cannot  be  thought  irrelevant,  if  we  give  a  few  instances  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Tribunal.     Such  details  seem  to  have  been  con- 

*  The  Decadif  which  had  been  substituted  for  Sunday,  was  a  public  holiday, 
f  Oa  this  day  (5th  July),  we  find,  by  a  note  in  the  Moniteur^  that  there  were  7502 
prisoners  in  the  prisons  of  Paris.    This  enormous  number,  as  well  as  that  of  the  exe- 


cutions, were  probably  swelled  by  prisonera  from  thoso  country  districts  which  had 
not  a  tribunal  and  guillotine  of  their  own. 
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sidered  too  minute  for  history,  but  to  us  it  se^nis  that  it  is  itt  these 
details  that  the  true  history  of  the  Revolution  is  to  be  read. 

In  one  batch  were  22  women  of  the  poorer  class — most  of  them 
widows — 

*  For  having  in  various  ways  forwarded  the  designs  of  the  fenatics, 
aristocrats,  priests,  and  the  other  agents  of  England.  They  were 
condemned  and  executed  the  23rd  June,  1794/ — Liste  Gknh'al^  dei 
Condamnhj  No.  vi.  p.  22. 

In  the  same  batch  were  9  private  soldiers  and  workmen—^ 

*  condemned  to  death  for  having  employed  extraordinary  means  to 
evade  the  requisition,  such  as  pricking  their  own  eyes  with  pim,  and 
becoming  by  this  cowardly  artifice  unable  to  bear  arms.' — lb. 

'  Jean  Julian,  waggoner,  having  been  sentenced  to  twelve  years 
hard  labour,  took  it  into  his  head  (s' aviso)  to  cry  Five  le  Roi!  was 
brought  back  before  the  tribunal  and  condemned  to  death,  September, 
1792.— 75.  i.  p.  1. 

*  Jean  Baptiste  Henry,  aged  eighteen^  journeyman  tailor,  convicted  of 
having  sawn  a  tree  of  liberty ;  executed  the  6th  September,  1798.* — 
lb.  p.  10. 

y  Bernard  Augustin  d'Absac,  aged  51,  ex-noble,  late  captain  in  the 
11th  regiment,  and  formerly  in  the  sea-service,  convicted  of  having 
betrayed  several  towns  and  severed  Aws  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy^ 
was  condemned  to  death  on  the  loth  January,  1794,  and  executed  the 
same  day.' — lb.  ii.  1.  ' 

'  Stephen  Thomas  Ogie  Baulny,  aged  forty-six,  ex-noble,  convicted 
of  having  intrusted  his  son,  aged  fourteen,  to  a  garde  du  corps,  in 
order  that  he  might  emigrate.  Condemned  to  death  31st  January, 
1794,  and  execurted  the  same  day.' — lb.  p.  8. 

*  Henrietta  Prances  de  MarboBuf,  aged  fifty-five,  widow  of  the  ci- 
devant  Marquis  of  Marbceuf,  residing  at  No.  47,  Rue  St.  Honor^,  in 
Paris,  convicted  of  having  hoped  for  (desire)  the  arrival  of  the  Aus- 
Irians  and  Prussians,  and  of  keeping  provisions  for  them.  Condemned 
to  death  the  5th  Feb.  1794,  and  executed  the  same  day.'-^/6.  p.  10. 

^  Jacques  de  Beaume,  a  Duteh  merchant,  convicted  of  being  the  author 
and  accomplice  of  a  plot  which  existed  in  the  month  of  June,  1790, 
lending  to  encourage  our  external  and  interna]  enemies,  by  ne^gio- 
ciating,  by  way  of  loan,  certain  bonds  of  1002.  each,  bearing  interest 
at  5  per  cent.,  of  George  Prince  of  Wales,  Frederick  Duke  of  York, 
and  William  Henry  Duke  of  Clarence.     Executed  the  14th  Feb.  1 794. 

'  James  Duchesne,  aged  60,  formerly  a  servant,  since  a  broker ; 
John  Sauvage,  aged  34,  gunsmith  ;  Frances  Loizelier,  aged  47,  mil- 
liner ;  Melanie  Cunosse,  aged  21,  milliner ;  Mary  Magdalen  Virolle, 
aged  25.  female  hair-dresser ; — convicted  of  having,  in  the  city  of 
Paris,  wnere  they  resided,  composed  writings,  stuck  bills,  and  pousse 
des  oris  [the  sanguinary  code  of  England  has  no  corresponding  name 
for  this  capital  offence,]  were  all  condemned  to  death  the  5th  May, 
1794,  and  executed  the  same  day.*— /6.  iv.  p.  22. 

« Genevieve 
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•  *  Oenwri^ve  Oouvon,  aged  ieveniy-sevejii  sempstress,  convicted  or 
having  been  the  author  or  accomplice  of  various  conspiracies  formed 
since  the  beginning  of  the  revolution  by  the  enemies  of  the  people 
and  of  liberty,  tending  to  create  civil  war,  to  paralyze  the  public,  and 
to  annihilate  the  existing  government.  Condemned  to  death  11th 
May,  1793,  and  executed  the  same  day. 

'  Francis  Bertrand,  aged  37,  tinman  and  publican  at  Leure,  in  the 
department  of  the  C^te  d*Or,  convicted  of  having  furnished  to  the 
defenders  of  the  country  sour  wine  injurious  to  the  health  of  citizenn^ 
was  condemned  to  death  at  Paris  15th  May,  1793,  and  executed  the 
same  day.* — lb,  v.  p.  7. 

*  Mary  Angelica  Plaisanty  sempstress  at  Douai,  convicted  of  having 
exclaimed  that  she  was  an  aristocrat,  and  "  A  Jig  for  the  nation."  Con- 
demned to  death  at  Paris  the  19th  July,  1794,  and  executed  the  same 
day.* 

With  this  tragical  j>2ai^an/6rie  of  the  poor  am^ocra^ic  iempstress 
of  Douai,  hurried  away  from  her  friends  and  her  witnesses  to  lose 
her  bead  on  the  Place  de  la  Revolution,  in  Paris,  for  haviog  cried 
'  A  fig  for  the  nation  !*  we  conclude  these  astonishing  extracts. 

If  the  energies  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal  had  been  solely 
directed  against  the  rich  and  great,  whose  hostility  the  government 
might  have  dreaded,  we  could  have  understood  some  motive  f6r 
this  incessant  slaughter,  but  the  examination  of  the  Proces  ver- 
baux  proves  that  the  great  majority  of  the  victims  were  of  the  middle 
and  inferior  classes,  and  consisted  of  persons  who  would  probably 
have  had  no  desira,  and  certainly  had  no  power,  to  oppose  the  go- 
vernment. There  was,  no  doubt,  much  private  revenge  and  much 
pecuniary  rapacity  gratified  in  the  course  of  those  executions  :  but 
that  could  not  have  gone  to  any  great  extent,  and  would  only  have 
profited  the  underlings  ;  for  Robespierre  had  few  personal  enemies 
because  he  had  few  personal  acquaintance,  and  he  certainly  was 
not  sullied  by  any  pecuniary  corruption.  The  only  rational  ex- 
planation we  can  discover  for  the  continuation  of  this  frightful 
system  is,  that  in  the  dark  intrigues  with  which  he  was  surrounded 
he  was  unable  to  pause,  and  still  less  to  retreat,  and  the  best  we 
can  believe  of  him  is  that  he  continued  the  slaughter  in  the  prospect 
of  finding  opportunities  of  including  in  it  (as  he  had  already  done 
Hebert  and  Danton)  the  rest  of  the  tigers, — the  Talliens,  CoHots, 
Bourdons,  Barreres,  Pouches, — by  whom  he  was  surrounded. 
This  conjecture  is  corroborated  by  the  well-known  fact,  that  his 
fall  was  caused  by  the  certainty  which  these  men  obtained  that  he 
entertained  designs  for  their  immediate  extermination. 

It  is  evident  that  the  better  order,  at  least,  of  the  people  of 
Paris  had  begun  to  be  weary  of,  if  not  disgusted  with,  these  scenes. 
The  guillotine  had  been  originally  placed  in  the  Carousel :  it  was 
removed,  for  the  execution  of  the  king,  to  the  Place  Louis  XV. ; 

there. 
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there^  attbe.footof  a  plaster  statue  of  Libertyy^-^as  hid^bus  as  the 
principle  of  which  it  was  the  type, — it  continued  till  a  few  weeks 
before  Robespierre's  fall.  At  first  the  Parisians  seem  to  have 
thought  it  an  embellishment  to  this  fine  square — which  connects 
their  two  most  agreeable  and  magnificent  public  walks,  the  Tuile* 
ries  and  the  Champs  Elys^es.  Around  the  scaffold  were  placed 
rows  of  chairs^  which  the  passengers  hired,  as  at  other  places 
of  public  amusemetU,  to  witness  the  operations  of  the  ^  holy 
guillotine ' — but  even  of  blood  the  Parisians  will  tire,  and  the  pro- 
menaders  in  the  gardens,  and  the  inhabitants^^-particularly  the 
shop-keepers — of  the  adjoining  streets,  through  which  the  daily 
hatches  were  trundled  to  execution — began  to  find  that  there  might 
be  too  much  of  a  good  thing.  Of  this  Robespierre,  who  lived  in 
the  principal  of  these  streets,  (Rue  St.  Honor^,)  could  not  be 
ignorant,  and  advantage  was  taken  {ihai — a  la  Titos — a  day  might 
not  be  lost)  of  the  holiday  of  the  I>ecadi,  8th  of  June,  1794,  to 
transport  the  guillotine  from  the  Place  Louis  XV.,  (where  it  had 
executed,  as  the  Liste  GenSrale  carefully  informs  us,  1256  per- 
sons,) to  the  other  extremity  of  Paris,  where  it  was  very  appro- 
prkteiy  erected  near  the  ruins  of  the  Bastile.  But  by  this  time 
the  people  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  had  also  become  satiated 
with  massacre,  and  they  too  complained  of  the  vicinity  of  the 
great  revolutionary  engine ;  and  after  it  had  occupied  its  new  posi- 
tion only /our  days,  and  dealt  wixh  only  seventy-four  victims,  it  was 
again  removed  still  farther  to  an  open  space  in  a  less  thickly  inha- 
bited neighbourhood  near  the  Barrier  du  Trdne  :  there  it  stood  a 
little  more  than  six  busy  weeks,  in  which  it  dispatched  1403  persons. 
In  the  night  of  the  9th  Thermidor  it  was  again  conveyed— for 
Robespierre's  own  use-^to  its  former  position  in  the  Place  Louis 
XV.,  or  de  la  Revolution,  in  order  that  he  and  his  friends  might  die 
on  the  scene  of  their  most  remarkable  triumphs.  These  move- 
ments of  the  guillotine  are  indicative  of  the  state  of  the  public  mind. 
Robespierre,  on  his  arrival  in  Paris  as  a  member  of  the  Consti- 
tuent Assembly,  had  taken,  in  common  with  a  young  friend,  a  cheap 
lodging  in  the  Rue  Saintonge — au  fond  du  Marais,  as  Madame 
Roland,  with  somewhat  of  the  aristocratical  morgue  of  a  minis- 
ters  lady,  describes  Robespierre's  remote  and  humble  residence. 
Laponneraye  tells  us — probably  from  Mile.  Robespierre's  in- 
formation— that  on  the  evening  in  which  the  *  massacre*  of  the  pe- 
titioning patriots  took  place  in  the  Champ  de  Mars  (l7th  July, 
1791)9  Robespierre  in  great  agitation  was  returning  from  the 
Champ  de  Mars  through  the  Rue  St.  Honor6,  accompanied  by 
a  considerable  crowd,  crying  Vive  Robespierre  !  His  situation  at 
the  moment  was  dangerous,  for  the  red  flag  was  still  flying.  A  car- 
penter of  the  name  of  Duplay,  a  zealous  admirer  of  Robespierre, 
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who  lived  at  No»  366,  exactly  opposke  the  Rue  St.  Fbeenttnei 
invited  him  to  take  refuge  in  his  houae.  Robespierre  accepted  the 
ofier,  and  as  perhaps  his  person  was  not  oonsidered  safe^  he  was 
persuaded  not  to  return  home  that  night.  Dupiay  had  a  wife 
and  three  daughters,  who  were  all  flatteied  by  the  presence  o( 
the  great  popular  leader,  and  were  jHodigal  of  atteoUons  towards 
him,  and  at  length  Dupiay  proposed  that  Robespierre  should  give 
up  his  distant  lodgings  in  the  Marais,  and  become  his  inmate  and 
his  guest  Domiciled  in  this  family,  Robespierre  sought  no  other 
society,  and  dividing  his  public  time  between  the  Conventioo  and! 
the  Jacobins,  (which  were  both  in  Dupiay 's  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood,^ be  gave  all  his  private  hours  to  this  humble  circle* 
Dupiay  himself  received  his  reward  in  being  appointed^  by 
Robespierre's  influence,  one  of  the  Jurors  of  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal,  a  place  of  power  and  emolument— as  was  also,  we  be- 
lieve, his  son.  .  Madame  Dupiay  became  conspicuous  as  one  of 
the  leaders  of  those  ferocious  women  who  sat  daily  at  their 
needle-work  round  the  scaffold»  and  were  called  by  the  indulgent 
Tricoieu9e9  de  la  OnUhtiney  but  more  properly  by  the  rest  of 
the  world  Furiet  de  /a  OuUloiine  I  The  eldest  daughter,  Elionore 
— who  now  assumed  the  classic  name  of  Oomelta— -aspired,  it 
seems^  to  be  in  fact,  as  well  as  naiRtf,  the  '  mother  0/  the 
Qracchij  by  captivating  Robespierre ;  she  endeavoured  to  become 
his  wife,  and  ended  by  passing,  m  the  opinion  of  the  neighbours^  as 
his  mistress.  Laponneraye,  on  the  authority  of  Mile*  Robespierre, 
denies,  though  faintly,  this  last  imputation-:4»e  that  as  it  may, 
Robespierre  was  cautious  to  excite  no  scandal,  and  seems  to  have 
aimed  at  a  reputation  for  moral  decency  as  well  as  political  in* 
tegrity  \* — but  tlie  general  character  of  the  Dupiay  family  does 
not  give  us  any  great  confidence  in  the  virtue  of  G^me/tfr-^who 
seems  to  have  had  much  of  her  mother's  ferocity,  for  she,  with  her 
sisters  and  other  companions,  used  to  sit  at  their  windows  to  see 
the  amunna  sight  of  the  haiohes  of  victims  who  passed  every  day 
to  the  scaflold.  The  second  sister  married  Lebas,  a  member  of 
the  Convention^  and  one  of  Robespierre's  most  infamous  satellites, 

*  Montjoye  deniei  the  disinteiestedneu  of  Robespieire,  ajid  asks  how,  out  of  him  al- 
lowance as  deputy— and  he  had  nothing  else— he  could,  besides  purchasing  a  printiiiK- 
uflice  and  paying  a  corps  of  body  guards,  have  dressed  expensively)  and  givMi  expenaive 
dinners  at  ConflaDS  And  St  Cloud  ?  But  when  tUt  is  all  that  hostility  caa  aUoge,  wc 
may  condtide  that  the  common  opinion  is  just  It  is  generally  said,  that  at  his  death 
but  fifty  francs  were  found  in  his  lodgings ;  but  Colonel  Meda,  who  arrested  Robes- 
pierre,  states,  that  he  fbund  on  him  a  p^et-book  containing  bank  notes  and  btUa 
to  the  amiQat  of  10,000  ftanes,  which  vaa  laid  oa  the  bar  of  the  Convention,  Imt  was 
never  after  heard  of— bat  even  this  was  but  a  small  sum,  400iL — Mem^  de  Mtda,  Th« 
Moniteur  attests  the  delivery  of  the  pocket-book  to  the  Conveution.  In  Conrtois* 
report  there  is  a  tetter  ftmh  a  conespondent,  alluding  to  tumt  placod  in  tiie  lSagj6A 
funds-^mt  wn  belbve  ttia  to  have  bsw  a  tosgmj^ 

who. 
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ivho,  at  €rliiFroy  8tat68,  persecuted  him  (6t  htviilg  itform^d  him  df 
the  ante-nuptial  irregularities  of  hid  wife's  conduct.  The  third 
married  another  member  of  the  Convention,  wbose  name  has  not 
reached  us.  His  private  society  was  corapo9ed  of  persons  of  the 
«ame  class— -•Nicholas^  a  printep— Arthur,  a  paper* maker*— and 
such  men  whom  their  patron  employed  as  Jurors  of  the  Tribunal, 
or  in  similar  small  offices,  and  most  of  whom  perished  on  the  same 
scaffold  with  him*  We  may  here  observe  that  Buonaparte,  who 
was  anxious  to  erase  every  trace  of  the  revolution,  thought  it  worth 
while  to  pull  down  the  residence  of  his  old  friend  and  predecessor, 
and  the  street  called  Duphot,  exactly  opposite  the  Rue  St.  Flo- 
roitine,  passes  over  the  site* 

But  the  modesty  of  Robespierre's  personal  habits  neither  dimi- 
nished his  public  fame  nor  his  personal  dangers.  On  the  ^%n(\ 
May,  1794,  a  man  of  the  name  of  Lamiral  formed,  it  is  said,  the 
resolution  to  assassinate  him,  but  not  being  able  to  reach  Robest- 
.pierre,  he  contented  himself  vyith  discharging  a  pistol  at  Collot 
d'Herfoois,  who  no^r  occupied  a  place  in  the.  public  e^e  next  tr> 
Robespierre.  The  day  following,  the  ^Srd,  a  young  girl,  named 
Cecile  Renaud,  with  a  bundle  under  her  arm^  came  to  Duplay's  to 
inquire  for  Robespierre ;  Robespierre  had  a  volunteer  body  guard 
of  San$  culottes  who  accompanied  him,  armed  with  pikes,  when* 
■ever  he  went  abroad,  and  who,  at  other  times,  were  to  be  seen 
lounging  about  the  porch  of  Duplay's  house ;  the  attempt  of 
Lamiral  made  these  people  suspicious, — they  examined  the  girl 
and  her  bundle,  in  which  they  found  some  clothes  and  a  knife : 
some  accounts  do  not  mention  the  knifes  and  some  say  two  knives : 
. — when  asked  what  she  wanted  with  Robespierre,  and  why  s\\e 
carried  these  things,  she  replied,  *  She  wanted  to  see  Robespierre, 
because  she  was  curious  to  see  a  tyrant^ — that  she  had  no  intent 
tion  to  use  the  knife, — and  that  she  had  brought  a  change  of  linen 
because  she  expected  to  be  sent  to  prison,  and  from  prison  to  the 
scaffold.^  She  added,  that  *  she  was  a  royalist,  because  she  pre- 
ferred one  king  to  fifty  thousand  ^raiil«'--^nd  concluded  by  boldly 
demanding  to  be  led  at  once  to  the  guillotine.  A  day  or  two  after, 
a  young  man  of  the  name  of  Saintonax,  (Thiers  and  Laponne- 
jnye,  following  the  MonUeur,  call  him  by  the  then  odious  title 
of  an  ev^monk, — the  LUte  Qen^role  designates  him  a  surgical 
student,)  on  hearing  at  Choisy  sur  Seine  the  attempt  of  Lamiral, 
regretted  that  it  had  failed.  And  one  Cardinal,  a  schoolmaster  in 
Paris,  had  said,  when  elevated  with  wine,  to  a  friend  who  betrayed 
him,  that  the  French  were  base  cowards  to  submit  to  such  tyranny. 
Some  writers  doubt  whether  there  was  any  real  design  against  Ro- 
bespierre, and  imagine  that,  jealous  of  C<^lof  s  being  selected  as  a 
worthier  object  of  assassination,  he  falsely  represented  himself  ap 
^  2  p  2  having 
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having  been  the  firdt  object  of  Xiamiral^  and  got  up  the  &cene  of 
C6eile  Renaud  to  counterbalance  the  popularity  which  the  former 
event  was  likely  to  confer  on  Collot.  There  is  something  to  coun- 
tenance this  opinion.  The  possibility  of  an  intention  to  assassin 
note  turns  altogether  on  the  fact  of  the  knife  or  knives.  Now,  in 
all  the  earlier  and  immediately  contemporaneous  accounts,  there 
is  no  mention  of  any  knife.  It  is  remarkable,  too,  that  while  the 
attack  on  Collot  was  blazoned  by  the  Government  in  the  Conven- 
tion, no  mention  was  made  of  C^cile's  attempt  till  a  question  was 
asked  about  it,  and  then  BarrJre,  on  the  26th,  made  a  report,  in 
which  the  facts  are  stated  as  above,  with,  however,  the  all-im* 
portant  omission  of  the  knife.  That  seems  to  have  been  an  apter 
thought ;  and  two  knives  were  probably  mentioned,  because,  as  it 
was  the  habit  in  France  for  every  one  to  carry  a  knife  to  cut  their 
victuals,  th/B  possession  of  one  knife  would  not  be  extraordi- 
nary. The  earlier  writers— Miss  Williams,  Pages,  Adolphus, 
as  well  as  Lacretelle  and  others,  state  distinctly  that  she  had  no 
weapon  whatsoever.  We  have  not,  at  present,  the  means  of  exa- 
mining this  matter  more  deeply,  but  we  think  it  probable  that  C6cile 
Renaud  had  some  vague  intention  of  imitating  Charlotte  Corday ; 
she,  however,  seems  to  have  been  a  weak-minded,  ignorant  girl,  who 
had  not  thought  very  distinctly  of  her  object,  and  not  at  all  of  its 
means.  This  opinion  is  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  the  trials  were 
not  hurried  on  with  the  usual  velocity — time,  it  seems,  was  taken  for 
a  full  investigation.  The  attempts  were  made  on  the  2lst  and  22nd 
May,  and  it  appears  by  the  Liste  Oenerale  that,  the  execution  did 
not  take  place  till  three  weeks  after.  Saintonax  and  Cardinal 
were  certainly  not  parties  to  either  attempt,  but  all  were  sent  to 
the  scaffold  together,  as  might  be  expected,  even  from  a  soberer 
tribunal  than  that  which  had  condemned  a  sempstress  for  saying  *  a 
fig  for  the  nation,*  and  a  tinman  for  selling  sour  wine.  But  there 
appears  no  pretence  for  involving  in  the  same  fate  the  father,  the 
brother,  and  the  aunt  of  C^cile,  and  a  multitude  of  other  persons, 
who  could  certainly  have  had  no  concern  in  it ; — the  venerable 
Sombreuil,  whose  life  had  been  saved,  in  the  massacres  of  Septem- 
ber, by  the  heroism  of  his  daughter,  who  had  the  astonishing  firmness 
to  drink  a  cup  of  human  blood  as  the  price  of  her  father's  pardon— 
^adame  de  Sainte  Amaranthe*  and  her  daughter  and  son,  aged 

•  Theie  is  a  story  told  of  the  cause  of  the  sacrifice  of  these  ladies,  so  shocking,  that 
it  seems  equally  iucredible  that  it  should  have  happened,  or  that— not  havin«^  hap- 
pened—atiy  one  could  have  invented  it.  *  Robespienv  had  dined,*  it  is  said, '  with  this 
family,  and  had  been,  as  usual,  the  object  of  great  attention ;  but  be  had»  it  see»«t  been 
tempted  to  depart  from  his  usual  sobriety,  and  under  the  influence  of  wine  had  allowed 
some  indications  of  his  secret  policy  to  transpilre.  When  apprised  next  day  of  this 
indiscretion,  he  becam<s  alarmed  at  its  consequences,  and  to  stifle  the  aflTair  the  whole 
family  of  St.  Anuuranthe,  and  all  who  had  dined  there,  with  other  victims  to  the  num- 
ber of  «k/jf-oiie,  were  sent  to  the  scaflfold.'  {Bio^rapMt  l/rnvtrstUc,  art.  Bobetpierrt.) 

nineteen 
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niDeteen  and  seventeen— •Micbonis^  a  member  of  the  Munici{Mditj, 
who  had  shoi^n  a  humane  interest  in  behalf  of  the  queen  whej^ 
under  his  superintendence  in  the  Concier^erie — Madame  Buret,  an 
actress  of  the  Opera,  with  a  girl  of  eighteen^  her  servant— *and 
Sibout  fifty  other  persons  of  the  most  different  classes — who  all  ac-» 
compaoied  Cecile  Renaud  and  Lamiral  to  the  scaffold,  clothed 
like  them,  as  a  greater  mark  of  ignominy,  in  red  shirts^  the  cqS" 
iumeofthe  murderers.  And,  as  a  climax  to  all  this  atrocity,  Bar- 
rere,  in  his  report  on  the  affair,  calls  Cecile  '  an  agent  of  England  ;' 
and  on  the  strength  of  that  imputation,  induced  the  Convention  to 
pass  the  celebrated  decree^  that  no  quarter  should  be  givfsn  to 
British  or  Hanoverians. 

Anterior,  however,  to  these  events— on  the  7th  May,  Robespierre 
exhibited  what  he  thought  the  master-stroke  of  his  policy,  and  what, 
if  ever  he  meditated  a  dictatorial  power,  he  meant  to  be  its  basis. 
He  addressed  to  the  Convention  a  long  report  on  '  the  relation  of  re- 
ligious and  moral  ideas  with  republican  principles,'  and  concluded 
by  proposing  that  the  Republic  should  formally  acknowledge  the 
Supreme  Being,  and  should  on  the  8th  June  celebrate  in  His 
honour  a  national  festival.  In  ordinary  circumstances  such  a  pro- 
position would  have  been  equally  impious  and  absurd;  but  we 
must  recollect  that  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being  had  been 
formally  denied  in  France — that  the  altars  had  been  polluted  by 
the  adoration  of  prostitutes — that  the  cemeteries  bore  the  inscrip- 
tion prescribed  by  law.  Death  is  an  eternal  sleep  /—in  short,  that 
atheism  was  part  and  parcel  of  the  existing  constitution,  and 
what  was  worse,  of  the  general  habits  of  the  people.  So  amalga- 
mated had  this  notion  become  witli  all  revolutionary  feelings,  that 
no  individuals,  nor  even  the  committees  of  government,  either 
dared  to  attempt,  or  had  they  dared  could  have  hoped,  to  over- 
throw this  miserable  doctrine.  Nothing  short  of  the  sovereign 
authority  of  the  Convention  could  at  that  moment  have  risked  so 
anti-revolutionary  a  proceeding,  and  the  absurdity  of  the  decree, 
is  therefore  fairly  attributable,  not  so  much  to  its  movers^  as  to  fhe 
public  opinion  which  required  so  strange  a  corrective.  The  re-* 
port,  or  rather  speech,  in  which  Robespierre  proposed  this  decree, 
IS  far  from  evidencing  any  return  to  a  sound  system  of  either  mo- 
rals or  politics.  As  to  religion  he  says  not  a  word,  but  loses  him* 
self  in  the  vaguest  and  flimsiest  deism  ;  while,  as  to  '  superstition 
and  priests,'  he  is  as  severe  and  sanguinary  as  Hebert  could  have 
desired.  The  report  was  of  course  adopted ;  the  festival  was  de- 
creed, but  so  inveterate  was  the  contrary  prejudice,  that  it  utterly 
failed ;  and  although  we  will  not  say  that  this  alone  caused  the  ruin 
o(  its  author,  it  certainly  enabled  those  who  hated  and  feared  him 
on  other  grounds  to  accelerate  that  ruin.  The  public  and  part  of  the 

secret 
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a6cret  hktbry  *  of  that  fMti«*l  n  mil  known.  We  ihall  not  repeat  it* 
Robespierre  was  chosen  Pteaident  of  the  Convention  ad  koOj  end 
the  day— 8th  June,  1794— ^a  remarkably  fine  one — opened  with  a 
general  exhilaration  which  seems  to  have  thawed  even  his  reserve ; 
lie  played  his  part  with  spirit,  eloquence,  and  coraiderable  effect,  and 
iftiaj  have  been  for  a  few  hours  satisfied  that  he  had  now  attained  the 
summit  of  unkivallcd  power.  But  before  the  day  was  over,  he  had 
received  from  the  expressions  and  manners  of  the  colleagues  who 
surrounded  him,  and  particularly  of  some  members  of  the  com^ 
mittee,  strong  intimations  that  personal  animosities  existed,  and 
ihat  the  perils  and  difficulties  of  his  position  were — not  terminated, 
but — ^increased.  From  this  moment  must  be  dated  his  declension 
•«-4ie  found  himself  involved  in  petty  squabbles  with  those  com- 
mittees who,  from  having  been  so  long  his  slaves,  now  presumed 
to  become  (without  yet  daring  open  opposition)  the  suspicious 
critics,  and  even  censors  of  his  propositions. 

He  soon  saw  that  a  new  struggle  was  inevitable,  and  prepared 
himself  to  deal  with  his  old  friends  and  new  enemies,  as  he  had 
so  successfully  done  in  nearly  similar  circumstances  with  Hebert 
and  Danton*— of  whose  party,  indeed,  his  present  antagonists 
might  be  called  the  tail.  But  the  present  ease  was  even  more 
serious^-^firtt,  because  the  fate  of  Hebert  and  Danton  was  itself 
a  warning  to  theu-  successors ;  and  secondly,  because  he  had  now 
to  overcome,  not  individual  deputies,  but  his  colleagues,  aye,  and 
the  majority  of  his  colleaguet,  invested  with  an  equal  share  with 
himself  in  the  power  of  government.  He  seems  to  have  resolved, 
therefore^  to  begin  by  strengthening  die  hands  of  his  faithful  and 
devoted  adherents  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  to  whom  he  in-» 
tended  to  deliver  over  his  antagonists ;  and  accordingly  Couthon^ 
on  the  9th  June,  1794,  proposed  a  law  (drawn  up  by  Robespierre 
himself)  to  give  the  Tribunal  additional  powers-^the  most  exten- 
sive and  expeditious.  It  was  to  divide  itself  into  four  sections  for 
quadruple  dispatch — the  crimes  which  it  was  to  try  were  multiplied 
in  the  vague  and  expansive  definition  of  enmity  to  the  People — 
the  power  of  sendrog  persons  to  trial  was  given  to  the  Con- 
venUon,  to  the  two  committees,  to  the  individual  representatives 
detached  on  missions,  and  to  the  Public  Accuser,  Fouquier  Tin- 
ville.  If  the  Tribunal  should  possess  either  material  or  moral 
proofs  of  guilt,  it  was  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  hearing  wii^ 
nessM-^^and  finally,  this  monstrous  law  enacted  that  no  adtocateg 
should  be  employed,  because,  forsooth,  calumniated  patjiots  would 

*  Seethe  'tt^moires'  of  Vilate,  one  of  Robespierre's  subordinate  partisans,  which, 
tiiough  liable  to  suspSdou  and  even  to  contradiction  in  some  of  its  details,  give 
inany  intereating  h/cH  of  this  the  Jirti  and  iatt  totiie  in  which  RobesfMerre.  cooirnry, 
to  the  cautiouB  reserve  of  his  whole  life,  exhibited  himself  as  the  soblary  depositary 
of  the  paMicuitithority. 

• '     ■  ^  find 
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findjuffiaeotdafiNMkrs  in  the  patriot  jurors,  and  conapirtlori. 
did  not  deferve  to  be  iodalged  with  advocates. 

Awuredlyy  of  all  the  iQiquitous  prostitutioiu  of  the  name  of  l%w 
which  the  world  has  ever  aecD,  this  was  the  greatest*  His  col- 
leagues of  the  oomiaittees  were  at  once  exasperated  and  alarmed — 
hut  they  did  not  venture  to  resist :  the  law  was  passed  op  the  lOtb 
June;  and  soon  afteri  when  their  dread  of  Robespierre  was  re- 
moved, tbejF  found  it  a  very  conveuient  accession  to  their  own 
authority,  and  resisted  an  attempt  to  repeal  it.  But  what  Robes- 
pierre's distinct  object  was  in  proposing  it  we  are  nowhere  told» 
nor  do  we  see.  He  had«  on  the  £6th  of  December,  1793,  announced 
the  necessity  of  giving  additional  powers  to  the  Tribunal,  and  had 
carried  a  decree  that  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  should,  wilhin 
the  shortest  possible  delay,  propose  a  plan  for  its  more  active  orga- 
niaation;  but  at  that  time  Hebert  and  Danton  were  aliye  and 
for]aiidabl^«^while  at  the  present  juncture  it  seems  to  us  that  any 
facility  which  his  projects  might  derive  from  the  acceleration  of  the 
proceedings  and  the  extended  power  of  the  Public  Accuser,  (both 
9li9pdy  great  enough,  one  would  have  thought,)  wi^s  dearly  pur- 
chased by  the  new  power  given  to  the  committees,  which  bad 
shown  such  symptoms  of  opposition,  and,  above  all,  by  the  danger 
of  raisiqg  so  momentous  a  question  at  such  a  crisis.  Surely  it 
would  have  been  more  prudent  to  have  attacked  Collet  and.Tallien 
by  the  same  machinery  that  had  overthrown  Desmoulins  and 
Daujton^  than  to  have  risked  a  preliminary  battle  on  such  odious 
grounds.  Either  Robespierre  must  have  been  the  blindest  and 
rashest  of  men,  or  this  law  must  have  had  3ome  special  object  and 
intended  operation  which  has  not  beenexplainedi^-^ny  more  than 
another  important,  and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  very  imprudent  step 
which  followed. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  he  began  to  absent  himself  from 
the  committees.  The  historians  attribute  this  secession  to  the 
opposition  be  met  in  these  bodies ;  but  this,  aurely,  .after  pro^ 
posing  a  law  which  had  given  them  collectively  new  powers  of 
life  and  death,  seems  ^  very  irmtional  motive.  His  absence 
left  in  the  hands  of  his  adversaries  the  weapon  he  had  forged 
to  exterminate  them.  Yet  we  confess  we  have  no  other  reason 
tQ  suggest*  The  Committee  of  Public  Sqfefy-^the  real  sovereign 
power  —  continued  sullenly  subservient,  though  he  waa  repre- 
sented in  it  only  by  Couthon,  (St.  Just  was  on  a  mission) — but 
the  Committee  of  Oeneral  tSecufity  attenipted  to  involve  him  in 
a  strange  and  almost  ludicrous  danger.  This  committee — which 
had  the  department  of  internal  police-^bappened  to  discover  that 
there  lived  in  an  obscure  quarter  of  Paris  an  old  woman  of  the 
Dame  of  Catherine  Tbdot,  who  had  the  same  manie  as  our 
^  Johanna 
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Jotmnna  Soutltcott,  of  belieinng  ditt,  at  die  age  oi  Beveaty^  she 
was  to  become  the  mother  of  the  Saviour,  who  was  now  to  be 
bom  again^  and  to  commence  his  final  reign ;  she  calM  herself 
the  ^  Mother  of  Gody  and,  like  Johanna,  she  found  aaany  ifotaries* 
Her  name  of  Theot  was  changed  into  Theos,  the  Greek  for  God  ; 
and  she  and  her  followers  (amongst  whom  was  an  old  priest 
named  Gerle,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  Constituent  Assem- 
bly) appear  to  hare  been  the  most  absurd  and  impious,  but  at  the 
same  time  innocuous  and  contemptible  fanatics  that  ever  insulted 
religion  and  common  sense. 

With  maniacs  of  this  description  it  was  natural  that  ^  great 
name  of  Robespierre,  who  had  now  made  himself  the  apostle 
of  deism,  should  mingle  itself  with  their  mions.  The  Commit- 
tee of  General  Security  heard  of  these  bedlamites— -which  pro^ 
bably  Robespierre  himself  had  never  done — and  they  seized  the 
favourable  opportunity  of  throwing  on  him  all  the  ridicule  aud 
discredit  of  a  fanaticism  to  which  they  reckoned  that  his  recent 
exhibition  in  the  festival  of  the  Supreme  Being  would  render  him 
obnoxious.  A  report  wa&  accordingly  prepared  on  this  sulgect, 
nominally  by  one  Vadier,  but  really  by  the  lively  and  sarcastic  pen 
of  the  celelmied  fabricator  of  reports*  Barrere,  in  which  Robes- 
pierre was  sneeringly  alluded  to,  though  not  named.  The 
whole  of  this  affair  was  prepared,  and  the  report  read  in 
the  Convention,  without  his  knowledge*  There  was  no  proof 
whatsoever  that  he  knew  anything  of  his  fanatic  admirers ;  the 
injury  therefore  to  his  reputation  was  not  great— but  the  insidi 
was.  His  power  was  at  once  too  fearful  and  too  fragile  to  tole- 
rate levity.  Its  essence  was  terror  and  silence ;  and  he  wished 
to  be  spoken  of  neither  en  bien  ni  en  maL  He  had  lately  made  a 
vigorous  complaint  of  tlie  fulsome  adulation  with  which  the  Moni- 
teur  and  some  other  journals  affected  to  treat  him,  which  he  said 
was  offensive  to  his  taste  and  his  patriotism,  and  injurious  to  his 
character :  he  would  of  course  be  as  little  tolerant  of  sarcasm  and 
calumny. 

At  this  crisis,  as  at  all  the  former,  his  prudence  seems  to  have 
made  him  desirous  of  withdrawing  from  his  recent  prommence, 
and  of  escaping  back  into  the  safer  individuality  under  the  shade 
of  which  he  had  already  accomplished  such  wonderful  successes. 

And  now  Fouquier  Tinville  began  to  give  effect  to  the  law  of 
the  10th  of  June ;  and  a  conspiracy  was  invented,  the  most  ridi- 
culous in  its  pretexts,  the  bloodiest  in  its  consequences^  and  the 
most  incomprehensible  in  its  objecte,  of  all  that  had  been  hitherto 
hatched.  The  miserable  prisoners  accumulated  in  the  several 
jails,  and  particularly  in  the  Luxembourg,  were  accused  of  con- 
spiring to  organize  a  body  of  men  to  make  war  on  the  Conventtoo. 

Fouquiefj 
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Fouquier^  on  diis  occaaiotiy  caused  the  dodk  of  the  tribimal  to  bet 
enlarged  ao  as  to  contain  sixty  culprits  at  once.  He  even  caused 
the  guillotine  to  be  erected  in  the  great,  hall  of  the  Palais — in  the 
side  chambers  of  which  the  tribanal  held  its  sittings*  as  ourxourta 
do  in  Westminster  Hall.  This>  by  the  reiterated  order  of  the  go^ 
vemmenty  he  reluctantly  removed ;  but  the  work  of  blood  was  not 
interrupted.  In  three  days^the  7th^  yth»  and  lOtb  of  July,  1794 
— one  hundred  and  se^etUy^one  prisoners  were  immolated  for  the 
impo9sible  crime  of  makipg  war  on  the  republic,  from  the  depths 
of  their  dungeons. 

Looking  at  the  state  of  parties  at  this  momentt  and  knowing 
that  both  sides  were,  in  mutual  jealousy  and  alarm,  preparing  to 
devour  each  other^  we  know  not  how  to  account  for  this  redoubled 
activity  of  the  tribunid.  Fouquier  Tinville  alleged,  and  we  think 
proved,  at  his  trial,  that  though  he  might  have  acted  too  zealously, 
he  never  did  so  spontaneously.  The  Committees,  trembling  for  their 
own  heads,  could  hardly  have  ventured  on  such  gratuitous  slaugh^ 
ter.  We  can  discover  no  direct  interest  that  Robespierre  could 
have  had  in  the  death  of  this  obscure  crowd  of  innocuous  victims. 
We  really  have  been  sometimes  tempted  to  satisfy  ourselves  with 
M.  Thiers'  flippant  explanation,  that  *  they  went  on  murdering,  not 
with  any  motive  or  object,  but  par  VhabUude  funeste  qu'on  en 
avail  controdee.'  But  is  it  not  possible  that  Robespierre,  having 
seceded  from  the  committees,  might  have  hoped  to  depopularize 
the  remaining  members  by  secretly  instigating  Fouquier  Tinville 
to.  mark  their  administration  with  a  violence  more  odious  than  his 
ow9k  ? — and  did  he  mean  one  day  to  reproach  Collot  d'Herbois, 
Barr^re,  and  Billaud-Varennes,  his  rival  triumvirate,  with  the 
ELEVEti  HUNDRKD*  victims  who  peHshcd  subsequently  to  bis 
secession  ?<-^nearly  half  the  number  of  aU  (2635)  that  bad  fallen 
since  the  first  institution  of  the  tribunal.  We  know  not  that  it  has 
been  before  remarked  how  great  a  proportion  of  the  whole 
slaughter  was  perpetrated  after  Robespierre  had  abdicated  bis 
ostensible  responsibility;  yet  it  is  an  important  fact.  This,  leads 
us  to  a  few  general  observations  on  the  degree  of  Robespierre's 
guilt,  as  compared  with  that  of  his  colleagues  and  of  the  nation 
at  large. 

It  is  very  natural  that  the  French  nation — when  it  in  some  degree 
recovered  its  senses*— should  have  been  anxious  to  exculpate  itself 

*  The  exact  number  guUlotiued  between  the  20th  of  June,  about  which  time 
Robespiem*  seceded,  to  the  27th  of  July,  the  day  of  hu  final  fall,  wa»  eieven  hundrai 
and  tifhi!  Our  readtn  nrast  obterre,  that  all  thete  numben  relate  to  the  Binsle 
Revolutionary  Tribunal  of  Parit. ,  Similar  and  eTen  more  dreadful  and  extensive 
massacres  were  going  on  simultaneously  all  over  France.  The  crimes  committed  iu 
Airas  alone  rival  those  of  Paris ;  of  these  €hi£Rroy  has  given  a  summary,  which  oceu- 
pies  an  octavo  voliiioe ;  thoio  of  Lyou  and  l^aotea  .would  fiU  Nvtial, 
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from  all  tkaae  enornious  and  uoptrallelad  ofioMS.  Tbe  «)mm«  and 
remorse  of  hit  «oliaague»«<-4he  par^  rancour  of  bis  adversaries*-^ 
and  the  national  vanity  of  all,  readily  combined  to  load  Robes- 
pierre's memory  with  tke  accumulated  and  undivided  guilty  and 
concurred  in  representing  him  as  the  head  of  a  swudlfaotiotk  which 
by  eome  deplorable  accidents  bad  been  enabled  to  dictate  their 
code  of  blood  to  a  reluctant  and  indignant  people  ;  in  short,  aa  we 
noticed  in  the  outset,  he  is  made  the  90Qpe^jfomi  of  the  Bevoiution. 
Ev€ry  Frenchman  has  ap  interest  in  adoptmg  this  exculpatory  hy- 
pothesis ;  and  even  the  more  recent  English  writers  have  been  too 
apt,  instead  of  going  back  to  the  original  and  contemporaneous 
sources  of  ioformatioa,  to  content  themselves  vntb  compiling  from 
the  compilations  of  the  French— wiU  of  them  prejudiced  on  this, 
subjecti  and  some  of  them-^the  smart  coxcomb  Thiers,  for  in- 
stance**-^f  no  individual  authority  whatsoever.  But  is .  it  not 
evident  that,  as  to  the  French  p^opU^  such  excuses  would  be  aa 
inadequate  in  reason  as  they  are  false  in  fact  ?  Would  the  national 
character  be  much  mended,  if  we  were  to  admit  that  they  were 
such  dastards  as  u>  allow^  from  sheer  cowardice^  a  AaAfl(/W  of 
villains  to  ooounit  such  crimes,  and  to  send  to  one  execution,  in 
one  day,  a  greater  tuimber  of  persons  than — if  we  believe  these 
apologetical  historians^— Robespierre's  whole  faction  contained? 
Robespierre  was  neither  a  Cromwell  nor  a  Buonaparte.  His 
power  was  not  founded  on  an  irresistible  military  force.  Hi$  force 
tuns  iht  Pkople  iU§^.  He  was  really  their  child  and  champion, 
the  incarnate  type  of  Public  optnion**^which,  in  revolutionary 
times,  means  the  opbwm  of  the  most  violent  of  the  Public*  That 
the  predisposition  of  Robespierre's  personal  character  may  have 
coincided  with  the  bloody  extravagances  of  the  times  we  do  not 
deny ;  but  we  are  satisfied  that  the  bloody  extravagances  of  the 
times  outran  his  predisposition*  No  doubt  there  were  millions 
of  poor  persecuted  JSteyoZitto  mnd  CkriatianM,  who  deplored  and 
detested— -even  independently  of  their  own  personal  aulferings< — 
this  frightful .  system  i  perhaps  even  it  might  be  truly  said  that 
a  numerioBl  majority  of  the  nation,  including  women  ami  children, 
was  innocent ;  but,  that  tbe  great  and  predominant  mass**-* 
which  the  republican  constitution  designated  as  acUve  dtisma^ 
and  which,  politically  and  practically  constituted  tbe  nation — 
concurred  xealously — furiously*— in  all  the  worst  jrevolutionary 
extremities,  cannot  be  denied*— and  France  can  no  more  divert 
herself  of  a  part  in  the  guilt  of  Robespierre  than  in  the  glories  of 
Napoleon :  in  truth  she  had  a  more  immediate  and  direct  share  iu 
the  guilt  than  in  the  glory. 

>  *  La  Rifohition  inoarn^  e*Mt  Robeapiam;  avec  rou  iMrribIa  boiUM  foi,  iia 

naiveti  da  langy^ta  aQMohuM|iiMM  at  cnitUHi^lMm't 
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On  the  nvhole,  therefore,  we  are  cmivinced  lUtt  the  safest,  and 
indeed  only  satisfactory  ckie  to  the  mystery  of  Robespierre^  super* 
natural  atrocities,  would  be  found  in  a  close  examination  and  de-^ 
▼elopment  of  the  varying  symptoms  and  progressive  paroxysms  of 
the  popular  frenzy,  which,  under  the  palliative  title  of  pvblk  opU 
nion^  be  found  it  necessary-— at  first,  lor  his  aggrandisement,  and 
at  length  for  bis  safety— ^to  gratify ;  but  wbic4i,  latterly  at  least,  he 
was  more  disposed  to  restrain  than  stimulate. 

But  the  stupendous  tragedy  is  arrived  at  its  last  act*--tbcTHit£B 
Grhat  Days  of  1794,  commonly  called  the  Eighth,  NifUh,  and 
Tenth  Thermidor,  but  in  dur  calender  the  9Sth,  ^Jth,  and  %Sth 
of  July  /•^a  curious  coincidenee-^and  what  a  bloody  anniveinary 
has  been  that  same  ^th  of  July  !  There  is  no  portion  of  Robes* 
pierre's  life  so  vieli  known  as  his  last  two  days.  Our  object 
haviug  been  chiefly  to  suggest  inquii7,  «nd  lo  invite  explanation 
on  doubtful  points  of  his  history,  and  having  already  hf  ex« 
ceeded  the  limits  we  originally  proposed  to  ourselves,  vre  shall 
abstain  fmm  retracing  the  events  of  those  extraoi^dinfary  days. 
We  shall  content  ourselves  by  noticing  two  or  three  minor  but  not 
unimportant  points,  which  bear  some  relation  to,  and  afford  some 
corroboration  6f  our  preceding  views.  We  have  already  noticed 
our  inability  to  account  for  the  sacrifice  of  Danton.  That  murder 
seems  to  have  been  Robespierre's  suicide.  On  the  ninth  Thermi* 
doT^  in  the  height  of  the  terrible  conflict,  and  at  a  moment  wben 
Robespierre  seemed  deprived  by  rage  and  agitation  oi  the  power 
of  articulation^  a  voice  cried-^*  It  is  Danton's  blood  ihc^  i»  choak- 
ing  y<my  Robespierre,  indignant,  recovered  his  voice  and  his 
courage  to  exclaim — *  Dantoti  !• — Is  it  then  Danion  you*  regret  ? 
Cowards  ! — Laches  l^-^why  did  you  not  defend  him  9  *  There  was 
spirit,  truth,  and  even  dignity  in  this  bitter  retort— the  hist  words 
that  Robespierre  ever  spoke  m  public. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  it  was  as  a  man  of  blood  that 
his  enemies  pursued  him  ;  they  had  been  his  associates,  and  con* 
tinued  to  be  his  imitators.  They  quoted  the  fate  of  Danton^ 
because  their  own  case  was  simitar  to  bis,  and  tliey  had  now  become 
very  much  alive  to  the  horror  of  sacrificing  one's  coUeague$.  But  of 
Robespierre's  more  atrocious  crime»~*the  wholesale  massacres*— 
the  perennial  murders  of  the  innocent  and  the  virtuous»-4iot  a 
censure  was  breathed.  Nay,  one  of  the  most  virulent  of  his  assail- 
ants, Vadier,  in  the  height  of  the  storm,  accused  him  ^  of  having 
endeavoured  to  save  from  the  scaffold  the  enentiee  of  the  people^ 
and  of  having  ofiiciously  interfered  with  Fouquier  Ttaville  to 
ittftpend  the  execution  of  conspirators  I ' 

The  only  other  point  we  shall  notice  is  the  manner  of  Robes- 
pierre's Capture  imd  death. .    \t  '»  goieralty  tupppstd  that  he 
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lOtemptod  to  sboot  bimaelf  ^y  diachargiog  •  pUtoI  into,  bis  mouthy 
^bicb  however  only  fractttred  the  lower  left  jaw«  and  left  it  hang- 
ing dowo  by  the  flesh  and  ligaments;  but  a  iield^fficer  ia  the 
French  army,  of  the  name  of  Meda,  subsequently  claimed  the 
honour  of  having  fired 'this  shot;  and  he  supported  his  assertion 
by  some  plausible  facts.  Meda — who  afterwards  rose  to  be  a 
colonel,  and  was  killed  in  that  rank  at  the  battle  of  Moskwa-^was 
at  this  period  of  the  age  of  J 8  or  19»  and  a  private  gendarme: 
as  such  he  accompanied  Leonard  Bourdon  in  his  attack  on  the 
liobespierrians  in  the  Maison  de  yille,  and  showed  so  much  firm* 
ness  and  courage,  that  when  Bourdon  returned  to  the  Convention, 
to  give  an  account  of  his  success,  he  brought  Meda  with  him, 
placed  him  by  his  side  in  the  Tribune,  stated  that  he  had  with  his 
own  hand  frappe  (literally  utrueky  but  it  probably  means  wounded 
or  kiUed)  two  of  the  conspirators,  and  obtained  for  him  the 
honours  of  the  sitting,  honourable  mention  in  the  Froces  verbal, 
and  a  promise  of  military  promotion.  The  next  day  there  appears 
an  order  of  the  Convention  to  deliver  to  Meda  a  pistol  which  had 
been  placed  on  the  bar  the  day  before.  AW  this  the  Frocks  verbal 
of  the  sittings  and  the  report  in  the  Moniteur  record.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  not  stated  that  one  of  the  two  struck  by  Meda  was 
Robespierre,  On  the  contrary.  Bourdon  says,  that  Meda  dis^ 
armed  him  of  a  knife,  but  does  not  say  that  he  either  ^rucit  or 
idiot  HIM— a  circumstance  so  transcendently  important,  that 
Bourdon  could  have  hardly  omitted  to  state  it  had  it  been  so.  Nor 
is  it  said  that  the  pistol  delivered  to  Meda  was  his  own,  nor  that 
it  was  the  pistol  by  which  Robespierre  was  wounded ;  nor  is  any 
reason  given  why  he  should  have  shot  Robespierre,  whom,  if  bis 
own  account  be  correct,  he  might  have  taken  alive.  Meda,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  accompanied  Bourdon,  (Bourdon  says  that  he 
never  quilted  Aim,)  and  distinguished  himself  generally ;  but  nei- 
ther in  the  Froceg  verbal,  nor  in  the  Moniteur,  is  there  any  evidence 
of  his  having  shot  Robespierre ;  and  his  own  statement  is  some- 
what at  variance  with  Bourdon's,  and  not  very  intelligible  as  to  the 
position  in  which  the  alleged  shot  was  fired.  This  would  of  itself 
excite  some  doubts,  but  these  doubts  are  much  strengthened  by 
the  following  facts.  1.  Barrere,  in  the  official  report  (made, 
not  like  Bourdon  s,  verbally  in  the  hurry  and  agitation  of  the 
moment,  but  on  the  third  day,  and  after  the  collection  and  ex- 
amination of  all  the  facts)  states  distinctly  that  Robespierre 
clumsily  wounded  himself;  2.  The  surgeon  who  dressed  the 
wound  made  a  technical  and  official  report,  that  it  must  have 
been  infficted  by  the  patient  himself;  and,  3.  It  is  atated, 
that,  as  the  poor  wrretch  lay  mangled  on  a  table  at  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  he  supported  hia  broken  jaw  and  endeavoured  to  absorb 
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the  blood  mAi  a  woolkn  pistoUbag,  wbidi  he  had  la  his  left  hand. 
Thta  trifling  cirenmstance,  which  could  hardly  have  been  invented, 
strongly  corroborates  the  reports  of  Barr^re  and  the  surgeon,  and 
the  general  opinion.  We  suppose  the  truth  to  have  been^  that 
Robespierre  drew  his  pistol  from  the  wofc^llen  bag,  which  he  held 
in  his  left  hand^  and  on  die  approach  of  the  getis-d'armes  shot  him- 
self  with  the  right,  and  fell— that  Meda  picked  up  the  pistol  and 
carried  it  to  the  Convention,  which  next  day  restored  it  to  him 
as  a  trophy  to  which  he  had  the  best  right.  This  conjecture  seems 
to  reconcile  all  the  facts  and  all  the  statements,  except  only  the 
tardy  assertion  of  Meda  himself. 

Our  readers  are  all  aware  of  the  rest — ofthelmgering  torture  of 
the  wretch's  exposure  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  afterwards  on  that 
table  of  the  Committee  of  Genersil  Security  upon  which  he  had  so 
often  signed  his  more  than  royal  mandates— of  bis  twenty  *-four  hours 
of  agony,  feVer,  inslilt,  and  unquenched  ttm*— of  his  conveyance 
in  the  same  cart,  along  the  same  tedious  transit  from  the  Concier*- 
gerie  to  the  Place  de  la  Revolution,  which  his  thousand  victims 
had  made^-of  the  halt  of  the  procession  before  Duplay's  house— 
(the  scene  of  whatever  quiet  moments  he  had  enjoyed  since  his 
first  appearance  in  the  political  world) — where  a  band  of  women, 
his  own  Furies  of  the  Quillotiney  executed  a  fiendish  dance  of 
joy — of  the  brutal  executioner  tearing  the  bandages  from  his  shat- 
tered head,  and  twisting  the  fractured  jaw,  that  it  might  not  in- 
terfere with  the  action  of  the  ^sacred  machine'— ^and,  finally,  of 
his  emerging  slowly  to  the  surface  of  the  scaffold,  more  dead  than 
alive,  and  exhibiting,  stained  and  torn,  the  same  fantastical  coat  of 
sky-blue  silk  in  which  only  six  weeks  before  he  bad  figured,  almost 
on  tbe  same  spot,  in  a  power  surpassing  that  of  monarch s,  and  for 
a  purpose  to  which  it  was  impious  in  a  mortal  to  aspire. 

We  are  not  of  those  who  look  presumptuously  for  special  provi- 
dences in  human  misfortunes,  but  it  is  impossible  to  divest  the 
mind  of  the  awful  impression  which  tJiU  last  scene  must  excite 
in  such  close  approximation  of  time,  place,  and  even  garb,  with 
that  gaudy  day  in  which  the  infatuated  and  audacious  vanity  of 
this  unhappy  man  dared — in  the  face  of  the  awful  evidences  of 
nature — to  announce  that  the  Natwial  Convention  recognized  a 
SupBEME  Being. 

Happy  for  us — to  whose  pre<?ent  condition  much  of  what  we 
have  related  bears  a  fearful  analogy — happy  for  us  if  we  could  be 
taught  prudence  by  such  lessons — to  see  that  when  a  people  de- 
parts suddenly  and  violently  from  its  ancient  wa}s,  there  is  no  limit 
to  error,  extravagance,  crime,  and  misery — that  under  the  frenzy 
of  a  revolution,  the  original  dispositions  and  intentions  of  no  man 
can  be  depended  on — that  by  vanity,  ambition,  and  above  all, 
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towardice  ((he  tnmiti^BprtngiB  of  revolution),  thote/wlib  luider  bip- 
pier  circiMDsUnces  might  have  been  innocent,  respectable,  amiable, 
and  useful)  become  perverted,  depraved,  demonized— ^abhorred 
of  God  and  man»^the  scourges  of  their  kind,  and  the  tormentors 
and  executioners  of  themselves ! 

To  such  deplorable  apostacy  does  the  infirmity  of  our  nature 
expose  us,  that  none  of  our  most  respectable  moral  reformers — 
none  of  our  humane  mitigators  of  the  criminal  cod«-^-none  of  our 
purest  advocates  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  can  be  more  zealous, 
more  dismterested,  nor  probably  more  sagacious  and  sincere,  than 
were  Marat  and  Robespierhe,  when  they  commenced  their 
innovating  career  with  these  benevolent  speculations.  Their  earlier 
writings  mculcate  nothing  but  morality,  humanity,  and  rational 
liberty ;  but  the  intoxicating  whirl  of  revolutionary  success,  and  th^ 
giddy  heights  of  revolutionary  peril,  turned  their  heads,  and  trans- 
formed them*— from  philosophers  and  phUanihropids — into  mad- 
men and  mongers  ! 

And  let  us  not— as  a  nation — be  so  presumptuous  as  to  say,  that 
if  the  flood*gates  are  once  opened  the  torrent  will  be  less  violent  or 
less  bloody.  England  has  never  yet  been  tried  in  a  radical  revolu- 
tion :  we  hope — but  can  we  be  assured  ?— -that  she  would  bear  such 
an  intoxication  better  than  the  once  gay  and  good^^natured  people  of 
France.  If  the  miseries  of  that  people  were  a  divine  chastisement, 
what  claim  have  we  to  plead  for  a  lighter  punishment? — if  they 
were  the  mere  work  of  human  frailty  and  crime,  what  reason  have 
we  to  expect  that  we  shall  be  less  guilty  ?  Let  us,  then,  endeavour 
to  curb  the  curiosity  of  innovation — to  restrain  the  frenzy  of  pre- 
sumption— to  humble  the  arrogance  of  self-confidence — to  control 
by  constitutionai  checks  the  extravagances  of  political  ambition 
and  popular  fury— and  to  endeavour  to  maintain — through  our 
ancient  and  approved  institutions — the  respect  and  reverence  of 
our  people  for  their  laws,  their  king,  their  church,  and  their  Ood: 
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Ahdj,  E.  S .  his  <  Residence  and  Tour  in 
the  United  States,  with  particular  Ob- 
servations oo  the  Conditions  of  the 
Blacks/  392.— Sfe  America. 

Almanac  issued  by  the  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowleil^^e,  speci- 
men of  the  gross  ignorance  exhibited  in, 
303. 

America,  state  of  society  in,  54, — women 
of,  described,  48 — buukH  of  travels  in, 
392 — Narrative  of  Doctors  Keed  and 
Matheson,  393  — warfare  against  the 
principle  of  a  religious  establishmciit.  ib, 
—social  state  of  America,  394 — visit  to 
General  Jackson,  395 — the  hall  of  Con- 
gress, 396 — visit  to  a  Negro  Meeting- 
house, t6. — Forest  scenery  of  the  Grand 
Prairie,  397 — Narrati\e  of  Mr.Abdy,  ib, 
—condition  and  prospects  of  the  co- 
loured people,  3!i9 — tyranny  of  white 
church- wardens,  ib.  —  interview  with 
General  Jackson,  401 — Latrobe's  Ram- 
bles in  North  America,  402 — difSculiy 
of  bringing  the  Negro-population  to  the 
Anglo-American  standard  of  civiliza- 
tion, 403 — condition  of  the  remains  of 
the  red  race,  ib. — picture  of  the  en- 
virons of  Baltimore,  405 — advice  to  fu- 
ture travellers  in  America,  408 — doc- 
trine of  social  equality,  409,  facility  of 
attaining  physical  prosperity  in  Ame- 
rica, t//.r— antiquities  of  America,  411 
— Indian  mounds,  ib, — Washington  Ir- 
ving'* Tour  to  the  Prairies,  412. 
Arkwright,  Sir  Richard,  ought  he  for  mul- 
tiplying the  powers  of  production,  to  be 
considered  a  benefactor  or  not  ?  350. 
Ascham,  Roger,  anecdotes  of,  345 — his 
mode  of  teaching  the  Princess  Elizabeth, 
\OL.  LIV.,   NO.  cyiii. 


348 — his  '  Toxophilus,'  t6d— his  love  of 
cock-fighting,_t6. 


Baalbec,  ruins  of,  described,  1 74. 

Badcock,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  his  '  Rough 
Leaves,  from  a  Journal  kept  in  Spain 
and  Portugal' — Sec  Spain  and  Portugal. 

Baltimore,  picture  ofthe  environs  of,  405 

Barrow,  John,  jun.,  his  Visit  to  Iceland  in 
tlie  summer  of  1834,  355 — early  writers 
on  Iceland  tb. — its  general  acenerv,  359 
— excursion  to  Roraas,  357 — lleikiavik, 
the  capital  of  the  island,  358  —  the 
country  around  described,  t6.— eruption 
of  the  Great  Geyser,  361 — visit  to 
Havnefiord,  363 — Bessestad  college,  ib* 
—state  of  education  in  Iceland,  364— 
parish  priests,  365 — the  northern  hard| 
Ttiorlakson,  t^.— visit  to  Stappen,  t6.— 
population  of  Iceland,  367. 

Bariram,  William,  his  botanical  ezcnrsions 
into  the  FIcridas,  311. 

Beckford,  William,  E^q.,  his  *  Recollec- 
tiuns  of  a  Visit  to  the  Monasteries  of 
Alcobaqa  and  Batalha' — See  Spain  and 
Portugal,  230. 

Bentley's  Horace,  merits  and  defects  of> 
334. 

Biographical  composition,  diflSculties  at^ 
tending,  331. 

Biography,  the  noblest  use  of,  383. 

Biography  and  history,  distinction  be* 
tween,  331 

Bolingbroke,  Lord,  Memoirs  of,  by  George 
W.  Cooke,  Esq.,  368— former  biogra- 
phies, ib. — the  author's  deficiency  in  ori- 
ginal iiifurmatinn,  370 — and  ignorance 
of  facts,  370— Whig  and  Tory  of  former 
days|  370— Bolingbroke*s  early  politi- 
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cal  tenelf,  372 — extraordinary  misquo- 
tatioo,  ib. — and  blunders,  373— defence 
of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  375— Swift 
defended  from  the  charge  of  deism,  ib, 
— and  of  avarice,  377— Bolingbroke's 
'  Letter  to  Sir  William  Windham,*  ib. 
—  his  flight  and  Recession  to  France,  384 
— his  final  return  to  England,  390 — his 
philosophical  works,  391. 
Butler,  Mrs.  (Fanny  Kemble),  her  *  Jour- 
nal,* 39— abilities  and  self-confidence  of 
the  author,  i6.  —  fundamental  error  of 
the  work,  t6.-- the  writers  personal  po- 
.nition  considered,  ib. — influence  of  her 
profession  on  her  literary  style,  41 — 
ner  strong  religious  feeling,  43  —  her 
aiTectation,  ib, — her  exces5i\e  colouring, 
44 — a  storm  at  New  York  described, 
41 — graphic  sketches,  t^.— American 
beauty,  48 — her  vituperation  of  the  stage, 
ib. — her  work  clever  and  full  of  enter- 
Uinment,  52  —  characteristic  passages, 
53 — state  of  society  in  America,  54 — 
aristocracy  and  democracy,  ib, — Ameri- 
can Senate  described  57 — visit  to  Ni*- 
g^n,ib. 


Canada,  Emigration  to,  420. See  Emi- 
gration. 

Carlos,  the  Infante  Don,  his  mysterious 
history,  83. 

Carthage,  161. 

Castell^i  Lexicon  Heptaglotton  quoted, 
307-309.  ' 

Clifford,  the  '  Shepherd  Lord/  account  of. 
342. 

Cockfighting,  remarks  on,  350. 

Coleridge,  Hartley,  his  *  Worthies  of  York- 
shire  and  Lancashire  ;  being  Lives  of  the 
most  distinguished  Persons  that  have 
been  born  in,  and  connected  with  those 
Provinces,*  340— the  work  one  of  un- 
usual merit,  ib. — advantages  of  local 
biography,  331 — Life  of  Dr.  Fothergill, 
ib.  —  Bartram*fl    Botanical    Expedition 

•  into  the  Floridaa  noticed,  t&.— diflScul- 
ties  attending  biographical  compasi- 
tions,  ib.  —  distinction  between  biogra- 
jJliy  and  history,  332— Life  of  Beniley, 
334 — merits    and   defects  of  his  *■  Ho- 

•  race,»  lA.— Life  of  Fairfax,  335— effect  of 
the  peaceful  policy  of  James  the  First, 
ib, — picture  of  the  armies  met  on  Mars- 
lon-moor,  337 — ^battle  of  Nasebv,  339 
—publication  of  the  King's  Cabinet 
Opened,  tA.— Life  of  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
341— loyalty  described,  342— and  love 
of  liberty,  i6.— Life  of  Anne  Clifford,  ib. 
— *  the  Sbeplierd  Lord,'  lA.— the  family 


picture,  344— Life  of  Roper  Ascham, 
345— his  mode  of  educating  the  Prin- 
cess Elizabeth,  348— his  *  Toxophilus,* 
349 — his  love  of  cock-fighting,  ib. — 
Life  of  Sir  Richard  Arkwright,  350 — 
—Life  of  Mason,  352~difficuliies  of 
dramvlic  composition,  t6.  —  Congreve's 
«  Way  of  the  World,'  353— his  Charac- 
ter, 354. 

Congreve  William,  his « Way  of  the  World,' 
354 — rapid  survey  of  his'  Life  and  Cha- 
racter, ib. 

Cooke,  Qeoi^e,  Esq.,  his  'Memoirs  of 
Lord  Bolingbroke,'  368— 5«e  Bollng- 
broke. 

Cookery,  See  Gastronomy. 

Corinna  of  Madame  de  Stael,  character- 
iied,  270. 

D. 

Danube,    Steam-voyage  down   the— with 
'  Sketches  of  Hungary,  Wallachia,  Senria, 

and  Turkey,  by  Michael  J.  Quin,469. 
Dido  of  Virgil,  162. 
Dodd,  the  comedian,  bis  picture  by  Charles 

Lamb,  75. 
Dramatic  composition,  peculiar  difficulties 

of,  352. 


Edwards,  Jonathan,  bis  books  on  Free 
Will,  258. 

Egerton,  Lord  Francis,  his  translation  of 
Raumer's  History  of  the  Sixteenth  and 
Seventeenth  Centuries,  80. — See  Rau- 
mer. 

Elia,  last  Essays  of,  bS.—See  Lamb. 

EUiston,  the  comedian,  his  picture  by 
Charles  Lamb,  74. 

Emigration,  413— causes  which  have  led 
to  the  necessity  of.  t6.— ca^e  of  the 
hand-loom  weavers,  414 — efforts  making 
in  England  for  the  reduction  of  pauper- 
ism, 415 — consequences  of  tlio  vrork- 
house  system  of  relief,  ib. — necessity  of 
encouraging     spontaneous    emigration, 

'  416 — benefits  to  he  derived  therefrom, 
417 — the  cost,  419— progres!$  of  emi- 
gration to  Canada,  420 — appointment 
of  emigration  agents,  424 — interesting 
letters  from  emigrants  to  Canada,  425. 

England  and  the  English  in  1551,  by  Pe- 
truccio  Ubaldini,  106. 

English  Lexicography,  295  —  no  tongne 
superior  to  the  English  in  the  whole 
European  circle,  ib. — ^tcrms  of  Sasoo 
and  Northern  origin  the  sinews  of  our 
speech,  296  —  utility  of  the  study  of 
philology,  ib.  —  character  of  ihe  Irish 
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Uncage,  i^.— Dugald  Stewart  on  ety- 
mological investigations,  297 — bia  ex- 
traordinary theory  of  the  origin  of  San- 
scrit,  299  —  present  state  of  English 
lexicography,  t*. — merit  of  Jamieson'f 
Scottish  Dictionary,  16/— neglect  of  Ety- 
mology and  Philology  in  England,  t6.— 
causes  of  the  little  progress  hitherto 
made  in  the  study  of,  300— recent  lexi- 
cographers  and  glossarisls  unacquainted 
with  modern  German,  302  —  Todd[s 
edition  of  Johnson's  Dictionary,  ti.— his 
knowledge  of  English  more  scholastic 
than  >ernacular,  303— the  department 
of  British  Botany  slovenly  and  incom- 
plete, 16 specimens  of  gross  ignorance 

exhibited  in  the  almanac  of  the  Society 
for  the  Diffusion  of  Knowledge,  304 — 
Dr.  Noah  Webster's  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Language,  16.— the  general  exe- 
cution  very  poor,  ib. — and  conducted 
throughout  on  erroneous  principles,  ib. 
iU  crudities  and  errors,  305 — Rich- 
ardson's New  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Unguage,  310— likely  to  become  the 
foundation  of  a  better  Dictionary  than 
we  have  hitherto  possessed,  ib,  —  his 
selection  of  words  judicious,  ib.  —  a 
chronological  Uble  of  authors  recom- 
mended, ib.  —  Tooke's  '  Diversions  of 
Purley,'  311— its  merite  and  defecU,  tb, 
— his  analysis  of  particles,  312— his  ety- 
mology of  "  truth"  examined,  319 — 
specimen  of  a  new  Etymologicon  Angli- 
canum,  320. 
Equality,  social,  the  doctrine  of  described, 

409. 
Etrurian  Antiquities,  429— German  re- 
searches  into  the  ancient  history  of 
Italy,  i'h — Micali's  History  of  the  An- 
cient Peoples  of  Italy,  430— Egyptian 
origin  of  the  Etrurian  civilization,  16. — 
Etruria  one  of  the  unsolved  problems  of 
ancient  history,  432— the  Etruscan  lan- 
guage, 433 earliest  European  settle- 
ment to  which  the  Ra-sena  can  be 
traced,  434— relation  of  the  Pelasgian 
settlers  in  luly  to  the  Ra-sena,  437— 
Pelasgic  manner  of  t>uilding  in  Greece 
and  Italy,  438— tombs  atTarqumii,  441 

analogy  between  the  buildings  of  the 

Etruscans  and  Egyptians,  442  — rela- 
tionship of  the  different  races  of  man- 
kind, 444— Hellenic  period  of  Etruscan 
art,  452. 
Etymologicon  Anglicanum,  specimen  of  a 
new,  320. 

F. 
Farewell  to  Tobacco,  Charles  Lamb'sj^  ^^ 


Galilee,  Sea  of,  described,  169. 

Garzoni,   his  Grammatica    delU    Lioguit 

Kurda  quoted,  309. 
Gastronomy    and    Gastronomers,    107  — 
importance  of  the  discovery  of  a  new 
dish,  ib.  —  literature     of  cookery,    ib. 
— didactic   poem  by  Archestratus,  11$ 
— cookery  of  the   Greeks,  ib. — Roman 
banquets,  ib. — invention  of  forks,  109 — 
Apicius,  16.— the  dark  ages  of  cookery, 
ib, — its  revival  in  Italy,  16.— rapid  pro* 
gress  of  culinary  science,  120 — closing 
scene  of  Vatel,  maitre  d'hotel  of  Cond^, 
121 — state  of  cookery  under  Charles  the 
Second,  123 — under  Queen  Anne,  ib. — 
and  after  the  accession  of  the   Brun«- 
wicks,  t6. — petiis  soupers  of  the   Duke 
of  Orleans,    124— tables    volanles    in- 
vented, 1*6. — cookery  under  Louis  XVI. 
and  XVIIl.,  »6.— influence  of  the  Revo- 
lution   upon  cookery,    125— establish- 
ment  at  Paris  of  restaurants,    126  — 
h6tels   and   restaurateurs    of  Germany 
and   Italy,  139— a   first-rate  dinner  in 
England,  140 — hotels  and  club-housei 
of  London,  141 — *  a  dinner  for  an  em- 
peror,'  143 — selection  of  cooks,  16.— 
physiology  of  taste,  144— Ude's  French 
Cook,  151. 
Gifford,  William,  his  editions  of  Jonson, 

Ford,  Massinger,  &c.,  46. 
Gleig,  Mr.,  his   *  Chronicles  of  Waltham* 

recommended,  415. 
Goethe  and  Wordsworth)  resemblance  be- 
tween, 181. 


H. 

Hoffman,  Mr.,  his  «  Winter  in  the  Far 

West,' 413. 
Holy  Land,    Lamartine's   Pilgrimage    to, 

155. — See  Lamartine. 
Huish,  Robert,  his  *  Late  Voyage  of  Captain 

Sir  John  Ross,  for  the  Disoortry  of  a 

North-west  passage,'  19. 


I. 


Indian  mounds  described,  41 1. 

Insanity,  reflections  oa  Robert  Hall's  re- 
covery from  a  first  access  of,  273. 

Ion,  a  Tragedy,  by  Mr.  Seijeant  Talfeard, 
61  M,  505. 

Irish  Language,  character  of  the,; 296. 

Irving,  JohnT.  jun.,hi:i '  Indian  JSkctches, 
taken  during  an  expedition  MS*ng  the 

.    Pawnee  Tribes,' 412.  •>»'» 
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Inrinf ,  Washiof  ton,  hlii  *  Tour  op  tb«  Prei- 

mt,'392. 
lrwio»  CapUin,  bis '  Statt  and  Position  of 

Western  Australia,  or  the  Swan  fliver 

Settlement/  413-424. 

J. 

(lames  the  First,  his  interference  on  behalf 
of  his  mother,  95 — effects  of  the  peace- 
ul  policv  of,  335. 
Jamie«un,  Dr.,  his  Scotti^h  Dictionary,  299« 
Jordan,  banks  of  the,  described,  173. 


Kean,  Edmund,  the  Life  of,  by  Barry 
Cornwall,  109  —  Kean*s  general  cha- 
racter as  an  actor,  tb. — his  birth  and 
parentage,  llC^-his  education.  111— 
his  early  career,  112 — patronized  by  Dr. 
Drury.  113,  is  engaged  at  Drury-Lane, 
i6.  —  his  first  appearance  in  Shylock, 
113 — his  nuccesA  and  absurd  extrava- 
gances, 115 — his  death,  116, 

Keinble,  Fanny,  tre  Butler. 

Jkemble,  John  Philip,  his  picture  by 
Charles  Lamb,  76. 


Lamb,  Charleji,  his  <  Last  Essays  of  Elia,' 

•  58— character  of  him,  and  of  hiii  wri- 
tings, 59 — London,  60— New  Year's  E\e, 

.  aft.— hi4  iuiitation  of  antique  phrase- 
ology, 62 — folio  Beaumont  and  Retcber, 
63  —  his  citsays  text.l)ook«  of  sound 
principles,  64— his  *  Dramatic  Sketches,' 
ift, — his  merits  as  a  critic  and  restorer 
of  old  literature,  ib. — his  essay  on  the 
genius  of  Hogarth,  68 — his  poetic  vein, 
69 — his  *  Farewell  to  Tobacco,'  lA.— his 
Sonnet  on  the  Family  Name,  71 — the 
Sabbath  Bells,  ib. — his  sonnets  on  Work, 
and  Leisure,  72— hi«  account  of  himself, 
ift...— his  pictuTe  of  Elliston,  74— of  Dodd, 
75 — and  of  John  Kern  hie,  76 — his  cha- 
racter by  Coleridge,  77, 

LamaKine,  Alphonso  de,  his '  Pilgrimage  to 
the  Holy  Land,'  165 — modern  French 
nchool  of  poetry,  t6.— characteristics  of 
Lamartine's  poetry,  157  —  demerits  of 
his  translator;  ib. — ^tbe  voyage,  161 — 
Carthage,  i6.— Malta,  162— arrival  in 
Syria,  164 — ^Moinit  Lebanon,  165 — 
Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  166— Tyre,  167 
— the  8ea  of  Galilee,  169 — environs  of 
Jerusalem,  1 7 1— palace  of  King  David 
oti  V<wnt  SioD,  ib. — banks  of  the  Jor- 
(Ml,  173— ruins  of  Baalbec,  174— Po- 


litical reiectiooi^  178—- tbt  Ottommm 

empire,  ib. 
Lardner's  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia,  History  of 

Spain  in,  quoted,  ^2. 
Latrobe,  Charles  Joseph,  his  *  RamUes  ia 

North  AMcrica  In  1831-3,*  392.— See 

America, 
Leisure,  sonnet  on,  72. 
Liqueurs,  fur  whose  use  invented,  121, 
Love  nf  liberty  described,  342. 
Loyola,  Ignatius  de,  portrait  of,  203» 
Loyalty  described,  342. 


Machinery,  utility  of  the  modem  improvo- 
ments  in,  considered,  350. 

Mackintosh,  Right  Honourable  Sir  Janies, 
life  of,  edited  by  his  son,  251 — cha- 
racteristics of  modern  biography  and 
autobiography,  250 — the  present  work 
highly  interesting  in  its  matter  and  re- 
spectable in  its  style  and  spirit,  253— 
Sir  James's  Journals,  254  —  leading 
events  of  his  life,  255 — parentage,  t6.-~ 
eariy  education,  256 — college  of  Aber- 
deen, 257— Dr.  Dunbar,  258— Robert 
Hall,  i6. — Jonathan  Edwards's  books  on 
Free  Will,  ib.  —  eariy  passion,  259 — 
studies  pliysic  at  Edinburgh,  260  — 
takes  a  Doctor's  degree,  arrives  in  Lon- 
don, and  marries,  261 — makes  a  lour 
thiough  the  Low  Countries,  262 — be- 
comes a  contributor  to  the  Oracle  news- 
paper, 1^. —  makes  several  ioeffeclual 
attempts  to  establish  himself  as  a  phy- 
sician, 263 — publishes  *  Vindiciie  Gal- 
lica?,'  264 — his  explanatory  letter  to 
Mr.  Richard  Sharp.  265 — i&  called  to 
the  bar,  267— his  defence  of  Peltier,  26» 
— is  appointed  Recorder  of  Bombay,  ib. 
— his  life  at  Bombay,  269  —  extracts 
from  hift  Utters  and  journals,  ib. — cha- 
racter of  '  Corinne,'  270 — genius  of  the 
Go)>pel,  273— character  of  Windham, 
ib. — letter  to  Hall  on  his  recovery  from 
a  first  access  of  insanity,  ib. — defence  of 
his  change  of  opinion  on  the  French  re* 
volution,  275- returns  to  England,  276 
obtains  a  seat  in  paHtament,  278 — style 
of  his  eloquence,  279— obtains  a  pro- 
fessorship of  law  in  the  East  India  Col- 
lege, 281 —  admitted  a  member  of  the 
Privy  Council,  282 — obtains  a  seat  at 
the  India  Board,  284 — his  conduct  on 
the  Reform  Bill,  tb, — bis  death  and  cba* 
racter,  287. 

Marston  Moor,  picture  of  the  armies  which 
met  on,  337. 

Mtry  Queen  of  Scots,  inquiry  into  the  cap- 
tivity and  death  o^  93. 
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Mtssiftger,  Gifford*«  edition  of,  64.  I 

Micali,  Guiseppc,  his  *  Storia  degll  »nli-  J 
chi  Popoli  luliani,  429— S«  Elrorita 
AnUquUies. 
Municipal  Reform,  231 — Com  mission  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  Municipal 
Corporations  of  England  and  Wale«,232 
—extraordinary  selection  of  the  Commis- 
sionere,  ib. — Report  of  the  Commission- 
ers, 236 — Sir  Francis  Palgrafe's  protest 
against  the  Report,  239 — examination 
pf  the  Bill  introduced  by  Min'tsters^  243. 


N. 

Na«eby,  battle  of,  339, 
New  year's  eve,  60. 
Niagara,  Falls  o^  57. 

Pporto,  details  of  the  siege  of,  191. 


Palgrave,  Sir  Francis,  bis  protest  against 
the  First  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Municipal 
Corporations  of  England  and  Wales,  23 1 
— hM  observations  on  the  principles  to- 
be  adopted  in  the  establishment  of  new 
Municipalities,  the  reform  of  ancient 
Corporations,  and  the  cheap  administra- 
tioa  of  justice,  231. 

Patriotism  described,  342. 

Pencilliogs  by  the  Way;  first  Impressions 
of  Foreign  Scenes,  Customs,  and  Man- 
ners, by  N.  P.  Willis,  45'S—imfmdeHce 
and  tu/garity  of  thU  atahor,  463 — Am 
ahame/ud  reftortt  of  private  eonverta' 
hoMj  &c.,  468. 

Philip  II.,  personal  characteristics  of,  80. 

Philology,  utility  of  the  study  of,  296. 

Physiologie    du    Ooiit;    ou   Meditations 

.  de  Gastronomie  Transcendante,  par  M. 
BrilUt  Savarin,  117. — See  Gastronomy, 

Philologists,  detcribcd  by  Dugald  Stew- 
art, 298. 

Poetry^  modero  French  school  of,  155. 

price,  Mr.,  on -the  merits  and  defects  of 
Tooke's  Diversions  of  Parley,  311. 


Quia,  Michael  J.,  hit  Steam  Voyage  down 
the  Danube,  with  Sketches  of  Hungary, 
Wallacbia,  Servia,  aod  Turkey,  469; 
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Raumer,  Frederick  Von,  his  *  History  of 
the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries, 
illustrated  by  original  documents ;  trans- 
lated from  the  German  by  Lord  Francis 
Kgerton,"  78 — the  author's  professional 
tour  to  Pari?,  ih, — his  *  Letters  from 
Paris*  i6.— his  Tolen's  Untergang*  79— 
his  *  Letters  from  the  Royal  Library,'  ib, 
^-general  description  of  the  work,  ib, — 
personal  characteristics  of ,  Philip  the 
Second,  80 — mysterious  history  of  the 
Infante  Don  Carlos,  83 — captivity  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scot*,  93 — interference 
of  James  the  First  un  behalf  of  bis 
mother,  95 — Gray's  mission  to  intercede 
for  the  Queen,  96 — Account  of  England 
and  the  English  by  Pctruccio  Ubaldipi, 
106. 

Recollections  of  a  few  da^^s  spent  with 
the  Queen's  army  in  Spain,  in  Septemv 
ber  1834,186-194. 

Reed  and  Matheson,  Drs.,  their  Nar- 
rative of  a  Visit  to  the  Americaa 
Churches,  392.— Sre  America. 

Richardson,  Charles,  his  New  Dictionary 
of  the  English  Language,  295. — Sm 
English  Lexicography. 

Robespierre,  Maximilian,  M^moires  Au- 
thenliques  de,  517. 

Robespierre,  Charlotte,  M^moires  sur  ses 
deux  Freres,  517. 

Ross,  Captain  Sir  John,  his  <  Narrative  of 
a  Second  Voyage  in  Search  of  a  North- 
west Passage,*  1 — *  Late  Voyage  of  Cap- 
tain Sir  John  Ross,  by  Robert  Huish, 
characterized,  2 — Sir  John's  subscrip- 
tion-shop, trampers,  and  Vauzhall  pa- 
noramic exhibitions,  3  —  Commander 
James  Clarke  Ross's  memorandumH,  ib, 
— Captain  Beaufort,  4— Dr.  M'Culloch, 
i6.— origin  of  the  expedition,  ib. — Mr. 
Felix  Booth,  t6.— departure  of  the  expe- 
dition, 5 — wreck  of  the  Fury,  ib, — *  New 
Discoveries'  along  the  coast  of  Boothia 
Felix,  6 — the  Victory  shut  up  during 
the  winter  in  Felix  Harbour,  7 — schools 
for  the  men,  8 — *  improvement  for  the 
better'  among  them,  tb. — visited  by  a 
tribe  of  Esquimaux,  9— tbeir  snow  huts 
described,  a6.— salmon  fishery,  10— 
Commander  Ross  sets  out  on  a  land  ex- 
pedition, i6.— reaches  the  shores  of  the 
western  sea,  11— Cape  Felix,  12 — Vic- 
tory Point,  ib, — Sir  John's  fishing  ex- 
cursion, 13 — the  ship  relieved  from  the 
ice,  14 — but  again  shut  up,  t6.— second 
^inter^  46.— expedition  to  ascertain  the 
exact  position   of  the  north  magnetic 
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pole,  15^h!p  loose,  and  makes  tome 
progresi,  17, — fast  beset  in  Victoria 
Harbour,  18 — third  winter,  »^.  .^ship 
dismantled,  1*6. — provisions  carried  to  the 
deposits,  ib. — the  Victory  abandoned,  ib, 
the  travellers  encamp  on  Fury  Beaoh, 
t6.— expedition  to  the  north-eastern  ex- 
tremity of  America,  19 — return  to  Fury 
Beach,  ib. — Huish's  charge  against  Sir 
John,  20— the  party  leave  Batty  Bay  and 
succeed  in  crossing  over  to  Prince  Re- 

?:enl's  inlet,  21— taken  on  board  |he 
sabella,  ib» — return  to  England,  23 — 
Sir  John's  application  to  the  Admiralty 
for  remuneration,  i6.-^nd  to  parliament 
for  a  grant  of  money,  24— committee  of 
the  House  of  CommoDi,  ib, — cold  and 
heartiest  maDoertin  which  Sir  John*s 
narrative  is  drawn  up,  25 — his  silly 
chapter  on  the  magnetic  pole,  26 — his 
sneers  at  the  question  of  a  North-west 
Passage,  27 — the  uselessuess  of  his 
charts,  29 — blunders  and  misrepresenta- 
tions, exposed,  29-36 — Sir  John's  ma* 
Ucious  feeling  against  Parry,  37 — his 
jealousy  towards  his  brother  officers, 
ib, — his  utter  incompetency  to  com- 
mand a  naval  enterprise,  38« 


Sabbath  Bells,  the,  71. 

ScoUtnd,  New  Statitticil  Account  of,  r^ 
commended,  414. 

Sea  of  Galilee,  describe],  169. 

Self-devotion,  extraordinary  instance  of, 
121. 

Shakspeare*8  tragedies,  on  their  fitness  for 
stage  representation,  65. 

Social  equality,  doctrine  of^  characterized, 
409. 

Spain  and  Portugal,  186— causes  which 
have  led  to  the  present  state  of  the  pen- 
insula, ib, — Colonel  Badcock*s  Journal 
kept  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  189 — object 
of  his  mission,  ib. — unpopularity  of  the 
Queen's  cause  in  Portugal,  i6.— conse- 
quence of  Whig  intervention,  ib. — siege 
of  Oporto,  191— Character  of  the  pre- 
sent contest  in  Spain,  193 — description 
,  of  the  war  carrying  on  in  the  Banque 
provinces,  194 — sketches  of  the  Spanish 
officers,  195- El  Pastor,  197— Rodil. 
204 — visit  to  the  monastery  of  Ignaeio 

.  de  Loyola,  202— portrait  o(  Loyola,  203 
Ascoytia,  204— General  Bedoya,  20&— 
General  Yriartei   206— the  women  of 


Ascoytia,  207  —  Byitar,  208  ^Bm^ 
gara,  212— Tolosa,  217— position  and 
forces  of  the  contending  parties  in  Spain, 
222. 

Stewart,  Dugald,  on  entysMlogical  invest!* 
gations,297 — 4iis  extraordinary  theory  of 
the  origin  of  Sanscrit,  299. 

Strutt,  Captain  Charles,  hi*  <  Two  Bxpedi- 
tiont  into  the  Interior  of  Southern  Au- 
stralia,' 413,  424. 

Swift  defended  fron  the  cbarges  of  deisn^ 
and  avarice,  375— 4iis  powerfel  defence 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  376. 

T. 

Talfourd,  Mr.  Sergeant,  his  Ion,  a  tragedy, 

din,  505. 
Tobacco,  Farewell  to,  69. 
Todd,  Rev.  H.  J.,  his  edition  of  Johnson** 

Dictionary  of  the    English   Language, 

295 — See  English  Lexicography. 
Tooke,  Home,  Strictures  on  his  Diversions 

ofPurley,  311. 
Tory  and  Whig,  their  counter-change  of 

tcneU,  370 

U. 

Ubaldini,  Petruccio,  account  of  Rnglnod 
and  the  English  in  1551,  by,  106^ 

Ude,  Louis  Eustace,  his  French  Cook  |  a 
system  of  fashionable  nod  economical 
eookeryi  1 17« — &et  GattroniMiiy. 


Vatel,  maitre  d'  hdtel  of  Cond^,hb  dosing 
scene,  121. 

W. 

Webster,  Noah,  his  *  Dictionary  of  the  Bng- 
lisfa  UngM^e/  295.— &r  EngUbh 
Lexicography, 

Whig  and  Tory,  their  eounter-chanfe  of 
tenets,  370. 

Willis,  N.  P.— &«  Peneillings  by  the  Wn^ 

Windham,  Right  Hon.  WiUiam,  his  cha. 

.   racter,  273. 

Wordsworth,  William,  bit  'Yarrow  R^ 
visited  and  other  Poems/  181 — resem- 
blance between  Qoethe  and  the  aotber^ 
1*6/— e  Jewwh  family,  t^— ejctrecu  from 
the  Russian  Kugitive^  182 — an  incident 
at  Bruges,  ib. — Romance  of  the  Water- 
Lily,  183.— the  New  Poor-Law,  185. 

Work,  Sonnet  on,  7%j 


SND  OF  Vol.  liv. 
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ERRATA  IN  LAST  NUMBER. 


Page  557,  note,  for  "  one  Vulam^,"  read  "  one,— Valaz^." 

Page  569,  for  "  Street  called  Dttphot,'*  read  "  Street  called  Richepanter  These 
two  streets  unite  at  the  Boulevard,  but  it  is,  we  suppose,  the  extremity  of  the  Rue  de 
BicAepange  which  passes  over  the  site  of  Robespierre's  residence — which,  it  may  be 
added,  on  the  authority  of  Alex.  Dumas,  was  on  the  third  floor. 
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